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INTRODUCTION  TO  VOL.  II. 


The  previous  volume  of  the  History  of  India 
comprised  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  Vedic 
period,  and  a condensed  version  of  the  Main! 
Bharata.  The  present  volume  comprises  a similar 
version  of  the  Ramdyana,  together  with  a detailed 
review  of  what  is  termed,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  the 
Brahmanic  age* 

The  Ivamayana  is  the  second  of  the  two  famous 
Epics,  which  have  been  justly  regarded  by  Sanskrit 
scholars,  and  by  the  people  of  India  generally,  as 
the  great  national  treasuries  of  the  traditions  and 
legends  of  the  Hindus.  They  are  indeed  the  re- 
positories of  all  that  has  been  preserved  of  Vedic 
ideas  and  institutions,  as  well  as  the  expression  of 
that  later  Brahmanical  system,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  existing  religion  and  civilization  of  the 
masses,  ramifying  as  it  does  more  or  less  throughout 
the  entire  body  of  Hindu  literature.  In  the  author- 
itative language  of  the  learned  Professor  T.  Gold- 
stiicker,  “the  Malax  Bharata  is  the  source  of  all  the 
Puranas,  the  Pui’ana  emphatically  so  called.”  1 But 


1 Westminster  Review,  April,  1868.  The  author  must  acknowledge  his  sense 
of  the  kindness  and  liberality  which  so  eminent  a Sanskrit  scholar  as  Pro- 
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the  Ram  dy  ana  differs  very  considerably  in  character 
and  scope  from  the  Mali  a Bluirata.  The  main  tra- 
ditions of  both  Epics  are  decidedly  Vedic,  but  they 
appear  to  belong  to  totally  different  periods.  The 
story  of  the  war  of  Bharata  refers  to  the  very  dawn 
of  Hindu  history,  when  the  Aryan  invaders  had 
only  reached  the  upper  courses  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  and  when  the  plains  of  Hindustan  were  a 
terra  incognita  to  be  converted  by  the  later  Brahman- 
ical  compilers  into  a land  of  myths  and  fables.  The 
main  tradition  of  the  Ramayana  refers,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  a comparatively  recent  period  of  Aryan 
conquest,  when  an  Aryan  empire  had  heen  established 
in  Oude,  and  when  Vedic  rites  and  institutions  had 
advanced  from  the  Punjab,  or  land  of  five  rivers, 
into  the  very  heart  of  Hindustan.  Moreover,  the 
Ramayana  comprises  four  distinct  phases  of  religion 
and  civilization.  First,  there  is  an  old  Kshatriya 
tradition,  replete  with  Vedic  ideas  and  institutions, 
of  the  exile  of  Rama  from  the  Raj  of  Ayodhya,  or 
Oude ; and  the  incidents  of  this  portion  of  the  nar- 
rative must  be  referred  to  a much  later  date  than 
the  patriarchal  and  barbarous  age  of  the  war  of 
Bluirata,  although  still  belonging  to  the  Vedic  or 
pre-Brahmanic  period.  Secondly,  there  is  a yet 
more  modern  Bralnnanical  tradition  of  a Rama,  who 
apparently  flourished  as  the  champion  of  the  Brali- 
manical  Linga-worshippers  of  the  Dekhan  against 
the  Rakshasas  of  the  peninsula  of  India  and  island 


fessor  Goldstiicker  has  displayed  in  reviewin'*  the  labours  of  one,  who  lays  no 
claim  to  philological  learning,  but  strictly  coniines  himself  to  historical  investiga- 
tion and  criticism.  As  regards  the  Puranas  generally,  however,  it  will  he  seen, 
from  the  opening  chapter  of  the  lirahmanic  period  in  the  present  volume,  that 
they  have  by  no  means  been  neglected  by  the  author. 
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of  Covlon  ; and  the  incidents  of  this  portion  of  the 
narrative  must  be  referred  to  the  Brahmanic  or  post- 
Vedic  age.  Thirdly,  there  is  a Buddhist  element, 
inasmuch  as  the  so-called  Rakshasas  were  evidently 
Buddhists;  and  it  will  be  seen,  notably  in  the  case 
of  a casuist  named  Javali,  that  Buddhist  doctrines 
are  mooted  in  the  presence  of  the  Rama  of  the  Dek- 
han, for  the  purpose  of  being  refuted  by  that  Brah- 
manical  warrior.  Fourthly,  there  is  a religious 
element,  belonging  to  the  age  of  Brahmanical  re- 
vival ; an  age  when  the  Brahmans  set  up  the  god 
Vishnu  as  a higher  conception  of  deity  than  the  old 
Vedic  devatas,  and  represented  the  Rama  of  the  two 
traditions  as  an  incarnation  or  avatar  of  that  spiritual 
divinity. 

Here  it  may  be  explained  that  the  ancient  history 
of  India  is  divisible  into  four  great  religious  eras, 
namely,  the  Vedic,  the  Brahmanic,  the  Buddhist, 
and  the  Brahmanic  revival.  First,  the  Vedic  period 
was  a joyous  age  of  Swayamvaras  and  Aswamedhas, 
when  Agni,  Indra,  and  other  personifications  of 
spiritual  existences,  were  propitiated  with  feasts  and 
invoked  with  the  enthusiastic  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
Veda.  Secondly,  the  Brahmanic  period  was  a 
gloomy  sacerdotal  age,  in  which  the  feasts  of  the 
Kshatriyas  were  converted  into  sacrifices  for  the 
atonement  of  sins  against  Brahmanical  law ; and  in 
which  divine  worship  was  reduced  to  a system  of 
austerities  and  meditations  upon  the  Supreme  Spirit 
as  Brahma ; whilst  the  Brahmans  appeared  as  a 
great  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and  established  that 
hateful  priestly  dominion  which  still  continues  to 
debase  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  Hindu,  and  renders 
a foreign  rule  a necessity  to  the  people  at  large. 
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Thirdly,  the  Buddhist  period  was  characterized  by 
the  advent  of  Sakya  Muni  as  Buddha,  and  the  rapid 
spread  of  his  peculiar  dogmas,  that  existence  was  an 
evil  to  gods  and  men  ; and  that  there  was  no  deliver- 
ance of  the  soul  from  the  vortex  of  successive  trans- 
migrations, excepting  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
passions,  and  the  hushing  of  the  spirit  into  an 
eternal  rest  of  dreamy  and  contemplative  repose.2 
Lastly,  we  have  the  period  of  Brahmanical  revival; 
an  age  when  the  Brahmans  seem  to  have  abandoned 
the  unpopular  worship  of  their  god  Brahma,  and  to 
have  invoked  the  aid  of  the  old  national  gods  and 
heroes  of  the  Vedic  Aryans  against  the  practical 
atheism  of  Buddha,  by  severally  representing  Rama 
and  Krishna  as  incarnations  of  the  Supreme  Being 
who  was  named  Vishnu. 

Valmiki,  the  author  of  the  Ramayana,  appears 
to  have  flourished  in  the  age  of  Brahmanical  revival ; 
and  the  main  object  of  his  poem  is  to  blacken  the 
character  of  the  Buddhists,  and  to  represent  Rama 
as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  Before,  however, 
attempting  to  explain  the  particular  phase  of  re- 
ligious belief  which  existed  in  the  age  when  the 
Ramayana  was  composed,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
glance  at  the  general  development  of  religious  ideas 
in  India.  The  earliest  stage  in  the  development  of 


n 2 The  Buddhist  period  cannot  be  clearly  separated,  either  from  the  Brahmanic 
period  which  partly  preceded  it,  or  from  the  period  of  Brahmanical  revival  which 
partly  succeeded  it.  Indeed,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  so-called  history  of  the  Brah- 
manic age,  which  forms  a portion  of  the  present  volume,  that  Buddhism  and 
Brahmanism  flourished  side  by  side.  It  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  the 
traditions  connected  with  the  life  of  Shkya  Manu  that  the  worship  of  Brahma 
preceded  the  Buddhist  heresy  ; and  consequently  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
review  the  main  characteristics  of  the  old  Brahmanical  period,  whilst  it  was  still 
replete  with  Vedic  ideas  and  institutions,  and  before  it  had  passed  through  a 
Buddhist  crucible. 
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the  religious  instinct  in  the  human  race  appears  to 
be  the  worship  of  the  elements,  such  as  tire,  water, 
and  wind,  which  in  their  various  manifestations  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  general  well-being  of  man,  as 
well  as  to  his  occasional  injury.  As,  however,  indi- 
vidual experience  advances,  the  religious  worship 
extends  to  every  conceivable  thing,  visible  or  in- 
visible,  which  has  been  seen  or  imagined  by  the 
untutored  mind ; and  such  objects  are  personified  or 
spiritualized,  and  propitiated  with  offerings  of  food 
and  drink,  and  other  simple  gratifications.  Gradu- 
ally, as  men  separate  into  families  and  tribes,  they 
adopt  family  and  tribal  gods,  which  may  ultimately 
become  the  deities  of  nations  and  empires.  Mean- 
time the  exaggerated  language  of  the  bards,  who 
praise  their  Chief  as  the  Raja  of  lvajas,  and  their 
Deity  as  the  God  of  gods,  engenders  the  idea  of 
monotheism  ; and  this  idea  rapidly  assumes  the 
form  of  a substantive  conception  as  it  becomes 
blended  with  the  idea  of  a universal  ruler.  But 
having  reached  this  point,  the  idea  of  monotheism  is 
apt  to  fade  away  in  the  progress  of  human  thought 
into  a mere  abstract  conception  of  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  the  invisible  Soul  which  pervades  all 
things  and  animates  all  things.  This  is  a critical 
period  in  the  development  of  monotheism.  So  long 
as  the  idea  of  deity  is  blended  with  that  of  a su- 
preme ruler,  who  is  invested  with  human  sympathies 
and  national  associations,  so  long  his  worshippers 
will  pray  to  him  for  all  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
as  children  would  address  a father.  But  the  mere 
abstract  idea  of  a Supreme  Deity  as  the  Soul  of  the 
universe,  can  only  be  apprehended  by  the  philo- 
sophic few ; and  is  so  devoid  of  all  human  interest, 
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that  it  may  be  approached  with  childlike  awe,  but 
will  never  be  addressed  in  the  language  of  devotional 
fervour.  A link  is  wanting  between  the  human  and 
the  divine ; a deity  incarnate  in  man,  who  is  in- 
vested with  sufficient  humanity  to  sympathize  with 
the  sorrows  and  aspirations  of  human  beings,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  nearly  allied  to  deity  that  he  can 
mediate  between  the  human  race  and  the  Almighty 
Father. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  the  age  in  which 
Valnnki  composed  the  R&mayana.  During  the 
Vedic  period  religious  ideas  had  been  gravitating 
towards  monotheism,  in  connection  either  with  the 
worship  of  India  as  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  or 
with  the  worship  of  the  Sun  as  the  Supreme  Soul. 
In  the  Bralimanic  age  the  notion  of  a Supreme  Soul 
had  reached  the  form  of  an  abstract  idea,  which  was 
identified  with  Brahma,  who  appears  to  have  been 
the  peculiar  god  of  the  Brahmans.  But  this  idea  of 
Brahma  was  divested  of  all  those  human  sympathies 
and  historical  associations  which  were  connected 
with  the  adoration  of  India;  and  utterly  failed  to 
kindle  those  glorious  emotions  of  nature-worship 
which  were  poured  forth  in  the  daily  invocations  to 
the  Sun.  The  great  truth  was  unknown,  or  alto- 
gether ignored,  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  adore  the 
ideal  of  deity,  as  it  is  to  adore  the  ideal  of  female 
beauty,  excepting  through  the  medium  of  the  con- 
crete. The  worship  of  an  abstract  idea  like  that 
of  Brahma  could  thus  excite  neither  enthusiasm 
nor  devotion.  The  human  element  was  altogether 
wanting. 

At  this  juncture  Buddhism  stepped  in  with  its 
peculiar  dogma,  that  existence  was  only  another 
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name  for  pain  and  sorrow.  S&kya  Muni,  the  now 
prophet  of  Buddhism,  appeared  as  an  embodiment 
of  universal  benevolence,  deeply  moved  with  com- 
passion for  suffering  humanity,  and  pointing  out  the 
only  way  by  which  the  soul  could  be  delivered  from 
the  vortex  of  successive  transmigrations,  and  obtain 
eternal  rest.  Buddhism  thus  supplied  those  human 
sympathies  which  were  wanting  to  the  worship  of 
Brahma.  It  denounced  the  caste  system,  and  ad- 
mitted Siidras,  as  well  as  twice-born  men,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  priesthood.  It  thus  effected  an  easy 
conquest  over  the  worship  of  Brahma,  and  for  cen- 
turies was  the  dominant  faith  in  Hindustan.  The 
Brahmans  vainly  attempted  to  supply  the  missing 
link  between  man  and  deity  by  representing  their 
ancient  sages  as  incarnations  of  Brahma,  the  mind- 
born  sons  of  Brahma ; beings  who  had  emanated 
from  the  Supreme  Soul  as  Athene  had  sprung  from 
the  intellect  of  Zeus.  But  the  haughty  Ksliatriya, 
the  wealthy  Vaisya,  and  the  oppressed  Siidra,  appear 
to  have  been  alike  estranged  from  the  Brahmans. 
The  worship  of  ancient  sages  had  no  charm  for  men 
who  were  busily  engaged  in  the  practical  duties  of 
life ; and  thus  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Soul 
rapidly  resolved  itself  into  a metaphysical  dream. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  Brahmans  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  gods  of  the  Rig- Veda,  and  even  the 
gods  of  the  aboriginal  races  and  ancient  heroes  of 
the  Kshatriyas,  as  their  allies  against  the  power  of 
Buddha.  Men  had  apparently  grown  weary  of  the 
practical  atheism  of  the  Buddhists,  and  yearned 
after  the  worship  of  their  time-honoured  deities. 
Moreover  Buddhism  proved  to  be  a religion  for 
monks  and  not  for  soldiers ; and  the  time  came 
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when  the  Kshatriyas,  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Vedic  Aryans,  began  to  scoff  at  the  Buddhist  men- 
dicant, and  to  engage  in  schemes  of  war  and  con- 
quest. Meantime  the  struggle  between  the  Brah- 
man and  the  Buddhist,  aggravated  by  the  religious 
hate  of  centuries,  burst  forth  into  religious  wars  and 
persecutions  of  the  burning  and  destroying  type. 
But  the  story  of  this  period  still  remains  for  investi- 
gation. It  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  no  records 
remain  of  the  great  conflict,  save  the  charred  relics 
of  Buddhist  cities  and  monasteries,  and  a few  vague 
traditions  that  in  days  of  old  the  Buddhists  of  Hin- 
dustan and  the  Dekhan  were  driven  beyond  the 
seas  to  Burinah  and  Ceylon. 

When  this  great  conflict  was  nearly  over,  and 
when  religious  and  political  ideas  in  India  were  in 
a state  of  revolutionary  chaos,  Valmfki  appears  to 
have  composed  his  immortal  poem  of  the  Ram&yana. 
The  frame-work  of  his  story,  as  already  indicated, 
was  an  old  Vedic  legend  of  the  exile  of  a Rama  who 
flourished  in  Hindustan,  combined  with  a later  nar- 
rative of  the  exploits  of  a Brahmanic  champion  of 
the  same  name,  who  had  helped  to  drive  the  Bud- 
dhists out  of  the  Dekhan.  The  people  of  the  south, 
by  whose  assistance  this  Rama  of  the  Dekhan  had 
achieved  his  conquest,  were  popularly  regarded  as 
so  many  Monkeys  and  Bears,  but  V&lmfki  raised 
them  to  the  rank  of  divine  beings.  In  like  manner 
the  hostile  Buddhists  were  declared  to  be  Rakshasas 
or  demons;  and  were  identified  with  the  Rakshasas 
or  evil  spirits  of  old  Vedic  tradition.  Meantime 
Rama  was  raised  to  the  highest  rank  of  deity  as  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

The  conception  of  Vishnu,  as  it  presents  itself  fo 
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the  mind  of  the  Iliiulii,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  the  religious  ideas  that  have  ever  been  formed 
by  the  people  of  India.  An  old  \ edic  personifica- 
tion, known  as  Vishnu,  which  was  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  primitive  worship  of  the  Sun,  was 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Spirit ; 
and  the  most  famous  of  the  national  heroes,  such  as 
Rama  and  Krishna,  and  even  the  most  popular  of 
the  old  animal  gods  of  the  pre-Aryan  races,  such  as 
the  fish,  the  tortoise,  the  boar,  and  the  lion,  were 
associated  with  the  worship  of  this  Supreme  Being 
by  being  represented  as  incarnations  or  avatars  of 
the  great  god  Vishnu.  The  complicated  mythological 
system  connected  with  the  worship  of  Vishnu  through 
his  ten  incarnations,  will  be  treated  in  the  third  and 
concluding  volume  of  the  present  history.  It  will 
suffice  to  state  here  that  the  idea  which  pervades  the 
Ramayana  of  Valnhki  is  that  Rama  is  an  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu,  who  was  sent  into  the  world  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  the  Vedic  deities,  to  deliver  the 
Brahmans  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Buddhists  or 
Rakshasas.  The  plan  of  the  Epic  will  be  found 
simple  enough ; and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  presence 
of  supernatural  details  furnishes  the  same  clue  to  the 
discovery  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  Vedic  tradition, 
as  it  does  in  the  story  of  the  Mahd  Blnirata.  The 
success  of  the  attempt  of  Valmfki  to  set  up  a god- 
man  as  a representative  of  the  Supreme  Being  will 
of  course  be  questioned  by  the  European,  who 
peruses  the  poem  free  from  all  the  subjective  in- 
fluences of  hereditary  teaching  and  superstitious 
fear;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  are 
aware  that  a hundred  millions  of  human  being’s  are 
imbued  with  an  unquestioning  faith  in  the  divinity 
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of  Rdma,  and  the  firm  belief  that  such  faith  in  the 
heart,  accompanied  by  the  frequent  invocation  of 
the  holy  name  of  Rama,  is  sufficient  to  secure  eternal 
happiness  for  the  soul  in  the  heaven  of  Vishnu. 

But  although  the  historical  student  may  find  it 
necessary  to  analyze  the  process  by  which  the 
national  traditions  of  Rama  have  been  converted 
into  vehicles  for  the  promulgation  of  a theological 
and  ecclesiastical  system,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  author  of  the  Rdmdyana  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  priestly  impostor.  On  the  contrary,  the  same 
high  religious  purpose,  which  characterizes  other 
great  Epics  such  as  those  of  Homer  and  Milton,  is 
fully  expressed  in  the  Rdmdyana  of  Vdlmfki.  Here 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  ordinary  conception  of 
the  Epic,  as  an  elaborate  narrative  in  elevated 
poetry,  in  which  free  scope  may  be  given  to  the 
imagination  so  long  as  a moral  or  religious  end  be 
kept  in  view,  has  led  to  a very  imperfect  estimate  of 
the  important  part  which  has  been  played  by  the 
Iliad  and  Paradise  Lost  in  the  history  of  religious 
development.  The  true  Epic  is  the  creation  of  the 
bard  who  can  elevate  his  intellect  and  imagination 
far  above  the  jarring  conflicts  of  his  generation,  and 
afford  consolation  to  the  soul  in  those  eras  of  re- 
ligious and  political  revolution,  when  the  progress 
of  human  affairs  seems  entirely  opposed  to  all  ideas 
of  a divine  government  of  the  universe  of  being. 
Such  was  the  age  of  Milton,  and  such  appears  to 
have  been  the  age  alike  of  Homer  and  of  Vdlmfki. 

The  object  of  these  three  immortal  bards  thus 
appears  to  have  been  to  exhibit  and  reconcile  the 
relations  between  man  and  deity  in  accordance  with 
the  current  religious  belief  of  the  ages  in  which  they 
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respectively  flourished.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  the  religious  yearnings  which  are  common  to 
every  race  and  creed,  namely,  the  passionate  long- 
ing to  acquaint  deity  with  our  sufferings  and  sor- 
rows, and  to  induce  deity  to  take  a direct  and 
intelligent  interest  in  our  well-being,  can  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  monotheism,  which  takes  the  form 
of  an  abstract  idea.  But  the  Iliad,  the  Paradise 
Lost,  and  the  Rannlyana  have  each  furnished  in 
turn  a solution  of  the  great  religious  enigma,  the 
relations  between  God  and  man.  The  conception 
of  these  relations  differs  widely  in  each  case,  in- 
asmuch as  each  one  drew  his  theological  ideas 
and  personifications  from  a different  mythological 
system.  But  still  the  same  underlying  conviction 
seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  three,  that  a 
necessity  existed  for  reconciling  the  ways  of  God  to 
man.  In  the  days  of  Homer  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  invoked  and  propitiated  the  Olympic  deities 
much  after  the  fashion  in  which  the  Vedic  Aryans 
invoked  and  propitiated  the  personified  gods  of  the 
Rig- Veda.  Accordingly  in  dealing  with  the  tale  of 
Troy,  which  had  apparently  inflicted  so  much 
misery  on  Greek  and  Trojan,  the  popular  mind  was 
consoled  by  the  representation  that  all  the  deities  of 
Hellas  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  events  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  siege  ; and  that  all 
the  sufferings  and  sorrows,  which  were  associated 
with  that  contest,  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  warm 
interest  which  was  taken  by  the  national  deities  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  national  heroes.  Milton  we 
know  to  have  been  cast  upon  an  evil  age,  in  which 
the  religious  mind  found  no  consolation  save  what 
was  to  be  derived  from  a living  faith  in  Christianity. 
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The  bard  of  Paradise  Lost  must  have  perceived  that 
the  Commonwealth  had  failed  to  save  the  nation 
from  civil  and  religious  oppression  ; and  to  his  pure 
mind  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  must  have  been 
a restoration  of  the  rule  of  the  sons  of  Belial.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  Christian  bard  naturally 
sought  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  not  by 
introducing  the  action  of  Deity  into  history,  but  by 
reproducing,  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
Epic  poetry,  the  sacred  legends  which  were  associ- 
ated with  the  expulsion  of  the  evil  angels,  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  the  final  redemption 
of  the  human  race.  The  task  accomplished  by 
Vdlmiki  was  somewhat  different.  Like  Homer,  he 
drew  the  groundwork  of  his  Epic  from  national 
traditions,  and  his  divine  personages  from  a national 
Pantheon ; but  he  had  to  reproduce  Vedic  traditions 
in  a Brahmanical  dress,  and  to  represent  the  human 
actions  of  Rama  as  the  divine  actions  of  the  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu.  It  will  also  be  remarked  that 
there  is  a considerable  change  in  the  deification  as 
it  appears  in  the  story  of  the  exile  of  Rama  of 
Ayodhya,  and  in  the  story  of  the  conquests  of  llama 
of  the  Dekhan.  In  the  narrative  of  the  exile  the 
Vedic  element  predominates  with  its  horse-sacrifices 
and  Swayamvaras ; and  whilst  the  language  and 
incidents  have  been  Brahmanized  throughout  with 
considerable  skill,  the  deification  of  the  hero  is  arti- 
ficial and  unsatisfactory.  Rama  is  indeed  repre- 
sented as  a Hindu  model  of  a good  son  and  true 
husband,  but  not  as  a high  ideal  of  youthful  deity. 
Indeed  the  interest  of  this  portion  of  the  Ramayana 
turns  almost  entirely  upon  the  mere  human  details, 
such  as  the  picture  of  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  the 
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Aswamedha  which  resulted  in  the  birth  of  Rama 
and  his  brethren,  the  marriage  of  Rama  and  Sfta, 
the  claim  of  Rama  to  the  succession  on  the  throne, 
and  the  intrigues  of  his  mother-in-law  Kaikeyf  by 
which  those  claims  were  set  aside,  and  he  himself 
condemned  to  many  years’  banishment  in  the  jungle. 
The  subsequent  narrative  of  Rama’s  conquest  of 
Lanka  is  altogether  of  a different  character.  Here 
the  human  element  almost  disappears,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  even  glimpses  of  historical  truth 
beneath  the  confused  overgrowth  of  fable  and  ex- 
a operation.  Moreover  the  character  of  Rama  of  the 

“O 

Dekhan  appears  to  have  differed  widely  from  that 
of  Rama  of  Ayodhya.  The  Dekhan  hero  was 
apparently  a champion  of  the  Brahmans,  but  he 
was  evidently  cruel  and  unscrupulous  in  the  attain- 
ment of  his  ends ; and  the  bard  often  appears  to 
labour,  under  the  feeling  that  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  away  the  conduct  of  this  Rama,  and  he  does 
not  always  succeed  in  the  attempt.  The  deification 
of  the  Rama  of  the  Dekhan  is  wild  and  fantastic, 
the  product  of  a superstitious  and  oppressed  age, 
when  the  popular  mind  could  find  no  hope  for  relief 
excepting  in  the  conception  of  a friendly  warrior, 
invested  with  supernatural  power  and  possessed  of 
supernatural  weapons.  The  reckless  introduction 
of  fabulous  details  tends  to  confirm  the  theory  that 
the  tradition  of  the  exile  and  that  of  the  conquest 
originated  from  different  sources.  Thus  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  wanderings  of  years  could  carry  a hero 
from  Ayodhya  to  Ceylon,  as  it  has  carried  Hindu 
pilgrims  for  generations  ; but  the  notion  of  carry- 
ing back  a warrior  and  his  conquering  army  from 
Ceylon  to  Ayodhya  was  more  than  the  Hindu  bard 
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could  explain  away.  Consequently  the  conception 
was  introduced  of  a large  chariot,  which  moved 
through  the  air  at  the  will  of  its  driver,  and  passed 
like  a winged  city  from  the  straits  of  Manaar  to  the 
banks  of  the  Gogra.  It  is  also  curious  to  notice 
that  the  main  plot  of  this  latter  tradition,  namely, 
the  abduction  of  Sita  and  the  siege  of  Lanka,  bears 
a strong  resemblance  to  the  abduction  of  Helen  and 
the  siege  of  Troy  ; saving  that  whilst  the  purity  of 
the  Hindu  heroine  was  testified  by  the  gods,  and 
she  was  even  then  abandoned  in  the  jungle  on  mere 
suspicion,  the  Spartan  heroine  yielded  to  every 
temptation,  and  was  even  then  received  back  with 
favour  by  her  first  husband.  Again,  the  war  be- 
tween R&ma  and  the  R&kshasas  bears  a similar 
resemblance  to  that  war  between  the  good  and  evil 
angels,  which  finds  expression  in  Paradise  Lost ; 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
those  ancient  legends  of  the  war  between  Iran  and 
Turan,  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  Ormuzd 
and  Ahriman,  which  still  linger  in  the  primitive 
traditions  of  the  Zoroastrian  era. 

The  abridged  version  of  the  Ham&yana  now 
presented  to  the  public  is  not  derived  exclusively 
from  the  poem  of  Valnnki,  and  indeed  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  the  story  of  llama’s  conquests,  as  related 
by  Valnnki,  could  ever  be  rendered  acceptable  to 
European  readers,  nor  is  such  a process  necessary 
for  historical  purposes.  There  are  three  Ram &y anas 
which  arc  supposed  to  have  been  respectively  the 
works  of  Valmfki,  Tulsce  l)ass,  and  Yyasa.  The 
Ramayanaof  Valnnki,  as  translated  by  Messrs  Carey 
and  Marshman,3  from  the  commencement  of  the 


3 The  best  thanks  of  the  author  are  due  to  Mr  George  Smith  of  Scrampore 
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poem  to  the  abduction  of  Situ  by  Ravana,  1ms  been 
adopted  with  some  revisions  and  modifications  as 
the  basis  of  the  greater  part  of  the  present  con- 
densed version.  The  remainder  is  given  in  brief 
outline  from  the  Bengali  version.  Moreover  a few 
extracts  have  been  introduced  in  the  text  from  what 
is  understood  to  be  the  north-western  version,  which 
furnish  particulars  not  to  be  found  in  the  poem  of 
Valrruki,  respecting  the  early  life,  education,  and 
marriage  of  Rama,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  more 
modem  ideas  upon  these  subjects,  which  are  current 
amongst  the  Hindus.* * 4  Again,  throughout  the  present 
version  considerable  extracts  have  been  added  in 
the  form  of  foot-notes  from  the  work  which  is 
popularly  ascribed  to  Yyasa,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  Adhy-atma  Ramayana.  These  extracts  will 
be  found  valuable  from  the  light  which  they  throw 
upon  the  modern  belief  in  the  deity  of  Rama  ; but 
this  important  point  will  form  a subject  of  further 
discussion  in  the  third  and  concluding  volume.5 

The  so-called  history  of  the  Brahmanie  age, 
which  occupies  a large  portion  of  the  present  volume, 
requires  a few  words  of  explanation.  The  previous 
volume  opened  with  a sketch  of  the  Yedic  period, 
which,  although  somewhat  brief,  really  contained  all 


for  having  kindly  furnished  hiru  with  a considerable  number  of  sheets  of  Carey  and 

Marshman’s  translation  which  had  been  printed  but  never  published. 

4 For  this  portion  of  the  work  I am  much  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  the 
same  young  Sanskrit  scholar.  Baboo  Obenasli  Chunder  Ghose,  who  had  helped  me 
with  the  Maha  Bharata.  The  young  Baboo  aided  me  in  making  a tolerably  full 
translation,  which  has  been  subsequently  filtered  down  to  suit  European  tastes. 

5 For  the  use  of  this  Adhyatma  Ramayana  I am  indebted  to  Mr  Alonzo 
Money  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  who  has  in  his  possession  a beautiful  manu- 
script translation  illustrated  with  native  pictures,  which  appears  to  have  been 
made  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  which  for  some  months  was  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal. 
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tlie  results  which  could  be  gathered  from  really  Vedic 
sources  ; in  other  words,  from  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,  so  far  as  they  had  been  translated  by  the  late 
Professor  H.  H.  Wilson.  So  far  this  sketch  of  the  Ve- 
dic age  served  in  some  measure  as  a test  wherewith  to 
trace  out  such  Vedic  elements  as  could  be  discovered 
in  the  Epics,  and  to  separate  them  from  the  Brah- 
manical  interpolations  with  which  they  were  closely 
intertwined.  In  the  present  history  of  the  Brahmanic 
age  this  process  has  been  carried  much  farther  ; and 
consequently  it  will  be  found  to  throw  a reflex  light 
upon  the  Vedic  age  ; inasmuch  as  the  main  result  of 
the  critical  inquiry  into  the  so-called  Brahmanic  age 
is  the  separation  of  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the 
old  Vedic  period  from  those  which  prevailed  in  the 
later  Brahmanic  period.  Hitherto  these  conflicting 
elements  have  been  blended  together  in  the  national 
literature  and  belief  of  the  Hindus,  in  the  same  way 
that  they  have  been  blended  together  in  the  Mahd 
Bharata  and  Ramayana.  The  publication  of  the 
Hymns  of  the  liig-Veda  first  furnished  the  clue 
to  this  separation,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  authoritative  expression  of  the  Vedic  age, 
just  as  the  laws  of  Manu  may  be  regarded  as  the 
authoritative  expression  of  the  Brahmanic  age  which 
immediately  succeeded.  This  comparison  of  the 
Hymns  of  the  llig-Veda  with  the  Laws  of  Manu,  has 
of  course  been  carried  out  by  the  light  of  the  data 
already  gathered  from  the  Epics,  and  from  a toler- 
ably comprehensive  investigation  of  the  Puranas; 
and  by  this  process  results  have  been  gained  which 
may  possibly  be  regarded  as  discoveries,  or  at  any 
rate  may  perhaps  be  received  by  Sanskrit  scholars 
as  confirmatory  of  similar  results  which  have  been 
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worked  out  by  comparative  philology.  It  will  be 
seen  that  from  this  simple  comparison  of  the  Ilymns 
of  the  Rig’  Veda  with  the  Laws  of  Manu,  without 
any  reference  to  the  important  results  which  liavo 
been  worked  out  by  the  great  schools  of  modern 
philology,  it  appears  to  be  established  that  the  llishis 
belonged  to  the  Vedic  age,  and  the  Brahmans  to  the 
Bralnnanic  age  ; that  polyandry,  or  the  marriage  of 
several  brothers  to  one  wife,  which  is  explained 
away  by  the  Brahmanical  compilers  of  the  Maha 
Bharata  as  purely  exceptional  and  confined  to  the 
sons  of  Pandu,  was  in  fact  an  old  Vedic  institution 
which  finds  expression  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
Veda ; and  that  the  Aswamedha,  or  sacrifice  of  a 
horse,  and  the  Swayamvara,  or  self-choice  of  a hus- 
band by  a marriageable  maiden,  were  purely  Vedic 
institutions;  originally  unknown  to  Brahmanism, 
and  finding  no  place  in  the  laws  of  Manu,  but  form- 
ing prominent  features  in  Epic  traditions,  and  being 
duly  recognized  in  the  Vedic  Hymns.  From  these 
data  it  may  be  easily  inferred,  that  if  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Brahmanic  period  can  throw  so  much 
light  upon  the  period  which  preceded  it,  so  in  like 
manner  further  materials  for  the  earlier  history  of 
India  may  yet  be  gathered  from  an  investigation  of 
the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Buddhist  period,  and 
of  the  later  age  of  Brahmanical  revival  through 
which  the  national  mind  has  been  slowly  passing, 
since  the  downfall  of  Buddha  in  India,  to  emerge,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  dawn  of  a brighter  and  purer 
day. 

J.  Talboys  Wheeler. 

Calcutta , 12 th  January,  1869. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CITY  OF  AYODHYA. 

The  story  of  the  Rdmdyana  opens  at  the  famous 
city  of  Ayodhya,  the  modern  Oude,  which  is  situated 
upon  the  river  Sarayii,  the  modern  Gogra,  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  great 
city  of  Delhi.  In  the  present  day  the  city  of  Ayod- 
hyd  has  disappeared,  and  little  is  to  be  seen  of  the 
ancient  site  beyond  a shapeless  heap  of  ruins,  a mass 
of  rubbish  and  jungle,  which  stretches  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Gogra  river.  But  in  olden  time 
this  city  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
in  Hindustan,* 1  and  its  memory  is  still  preserved  in 


1 Abul  Fazel,  in  1582,  thus  describes  the  city.  “ Oude  is  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  Hindustan.  In  ancient  times  this  city  is  said  to  have  measured  148 
coss  (296  English  miles)  in  length,  and  36  coss  (72  miles)  in  breadth.  Upon  sift- 
ing the  earth  which  is  roimd  this  city,  small  grains  of  gold  are  sometimes  found 
in  it.  The  town  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  sacred  places  in  antiquity.” 
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every  quarter  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  Its  geogra- 
phical position  is  highly  significant  of  the  progress 
of  Aryan  invasion  between  two  great  epochs,  namely, 
that  of  the  war  of  Bharata,  and  that  of  the  birth  of 
Rama.  In  the  Malid  Bharata  the  Aryans  had  appa- 
rently advanced  no  farther  towards  the  south-east 
than  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi ; but  in  the  Rania- 
yana  they  seem  to  have  established  a large  and 
substantial  Raj  in  the  very  centre  of  Hindustan,  and 
to  have  founded  a metropolis  which  must  ever  be 
famous  in  the  ancient  history  of  India.  * 

The  Raj  thus  indicated  was  known  as  the  Raj  of 
Kosala.  Its  boundaries  cannot  be  strictly  defined,  but 
it  evidently  covered  a considerable  area.  In  one  direc- 
tion it  certainly  stretched  from  the  banks  of  the  Gogra 
to  those  of  the  Ganges  ; for  there  is  distinct  mention 
of  a frontier  town  which  was  seated  on  the  Ganges, 
and  which  separated  the  territory  of  Kosala  from  the 
country  of  the  Bln'ls.  The  early  history  of  the  Raj  of 
Kosala  is,  however,  almost  a blank.  The  Rajas  claimed 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Sun,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Rajas  of  Bharata  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the 
Moon  ; and  the  Brdlnnans  improved  the  genealogy 
by  representing  the  Sun  to  have  sprung  from  a Rishi 
named  Kdsyapa,  who  in  his  turn  was  the  grandson 
of  Brahma.  Thus  while  the  Rajas  of  Kosala  retained 
their  ancient  claim  of  being  descendants  of  the  Sun, 
an  attempt  was  made  in  the  national  epic  to  represent 
them  as  children  of  the  peculiar  deity  of  the  Brdh- 
mans.  But  scarcely  a trace  of  an  authentic  family 
tradition  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ramayana  earlier  than 
Dasaratha,  the  father  of  Rama  ; and  in  this  respect 
the  story  of  R&ma  differs  somewhat  widely  from  that 
of  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas.  The  poem  com- 
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mences  with  a glowing  description  of  the  Raj  of  history  of 
Kosala,  the  city  and  people  of  Ayodhyd,  and  the  Part  XV. 
virtues  and  accomplishments  of  the  reigning  Maha-  commencement 
raja,  the  mighty  Dasaratha ; and  this  description  iumiyana. 
may  now  be  presented  almost  exactly  as  it  stands  in 
the  original  Sanski’it,  with  all  those  Brahmanical 
exaggei’ations  of  ancient  Hindu  glory  and  caste  dis- 
tinction, which  could  scai'cely  have  had  any  exist- 
ence excepting  in  the  profuse  imagination  of  a 
Brahmanical  bard: — 

In  ancient  times  there  was  a great  country  named  Ivo-  Description  of 
sala;  and  thatcountry  was  happy  and  joyous,  and  abounded  in 
cattle,  and  grain,  and  riches.  And  in  thatcountry  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Sarayu,  was  a famous  city  named  Ayodhya ; and 
there  all  the  houses  were  large  and  beautifully  arranged,  and  tempiw.pS^I. 
the  streets  were  always  watered,  and  there  were  very  many  aT.a  d!niiotsVof’ 
temples  richly  decorated,  and  stately  palaces  with  domes  thu  Bods' 
like  the  tops  of  mountains,  with  pleasant  gardens  full  of 
birds  and  flowers,  and  shady  groves  of  trees  loaded  with 
delicious  fruits,  aud  above  all  there  were  the  sacred  and  re- 
splendent chariots  of  the  gods.  And  the  tanks  in  that  city  The  tanks, 
were  magnificent  beyond  all  description,  and  covered  with 
the  white  lotos  ; and  the  bees  thirsted  for  the  honey,  and  the  The  lotoses, 
wind  drove  the  white  lotoses  from  the  bees,  as  modesty  The  wind  and 

. _ ’ J the  bees. 

drives  away  the  coy  bride  from  her  husband.  And  the  ducks  The  ducks  and 
and  the  geese  swam  upon  the  surface  of  the  tanks,  or  dived  gee5C‘ 
under  the  clear  waters ; and  the  brilliant  kingfishers  were  The  klllgfishers- 
wroth  as  they  beheld  their'own  reflection  in  the  bright  wave, 
and  under  pretence  of  catching  the  fish  they  beat  the  water 
with  their  wings.  And  the  plantain  trees  round  the  tanks  The  plantain 

. r trees. 

were  bending  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  like  reverential 
pupils  bowing  at  the  feet  of  their  preceptors.  The  whole  Ge®8- 
city  was  adorned  with  gems,  so  that  it  resembled  a mine  of 
jewels,  and  it  was  like  unto  Amaravati,  the  city  of  Indra. 

It  was  perfumed  with  flowers  and  incense,  and  decked  out  Flowers, 
with  gorgeous  banners  ; and  it  was  ever  filled  with  the  sweet  banners’. 
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sound  of  music,  the  sharp  twanging  of  bows,  and  the  holy 
chaunting  of  Vedic  hymns.  The  city  was  encompassed 
round  about  with  very  lofty  walls,  which  were  set  in  with 
variously-coloured  jewels ; and  all  round  the  walls  was  a 
meat  filled  with  water,  deep  and  impassable  ; and  the  city 
gates  were  strongly  barred,  and  the  porticoes  of  the  gates 
and  the  towers  on  the  walls  were  filled  with  archers,  and 
stored  with  weapons  of  every  description.  Every  quarter  of 
the  city  was  guarded  by  mighty  heroes,  who  were  as  strong 
as  the  eight  gods  who  rule  the  eight  points  of  the  universe, 
and  as  vigilant  as  the  many -headed  serpents  who  watch  at 
the  entrance  of  the  regions  below. 

The  city  of  Ayodhya  was  full  of  people,  and  every  one 
was  healthy  and  happy,  and  every  one  was  well  fed  upon  the 
best  of  rice ; and  every  merchant  in  that  city  had  store- 
houses filled  with  jewels  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth. 
The  Brahmans  constantly  kept  alive  the  sacrificial  fire,  and 
were  deeply  read  in  the  Vedas  and  Vedangas,  and  were  en- 
dowed with  every  excellent  quality ; they  were  profusely 
generous,  and  were  filled  with  truth,  zeal,  and  compassion, 
equal  to  the  great  sages,  and  their  minds  and  passions  were 
under  perfect  control.  All  these  Brdhman  sages  had  three 
classes  of  disciples ; first,  the  youths  who  served  them  as 
servants  serve  their  masters ; then  the  students  who  were 
receiving  instruction ; and  then  the  Brahmachans  who 
maintained  themselves  and  their  preceptors  by  collecting 
, alms.  Next  to  the  Brahmans  were  the  Kshatriyas,  who 
were  all  warriors,  and  were  constantly  exercised  in  the 
practice  of  arms  in  the  presence  of  the  Maharaja.  After 
these  were  the  Vaisyas,  or  merchants,  who  sold  goods  of 
every  description,  and  who  came  from  every  corner  of  the 
earth.  Last  of  all  were  the  Sudras,  who  were  ever  engaged 
in  devotion  to  the  gods,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Brdhmans. 
Besides  these  there  were  jewellers  and  artificers,  singing 
men  and  dancing  women,  charioteers  and  footmen,  potters 
and  smiths,  painters  and  oilmen,  sellers  of  flowers  and 
sellers  of  betelnut.  In  all  that  city  of  well-fed  and  happy 
people,  no  man  was  without  learning,  or  practised  a calling 
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that  did  not  belong  to  his  family  or  caste,  or  dwelt  in  a mean  history  of 
habitation,  or  was  without  kinsmen.  There  were  no  misers,  p^T  iv 

nor  liars,  nor  thieves,  nor  tale-bearers,  nor  swindlers,  nor 

boasters ; none  that  were  arrogant,  malevolent,  mean,  or 
who  lived  at  another’s  expense ; and  no  man  who  had  not 
abundance  of  children,  or  who  lived  less  than  a thousand 
years.  The  men  fixed  their  affections  upon  their  wives  only  ; 
the  women  were  chaste  and  obedient  to  their  husbands ; and 
all  were  patient  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  several 
duties.  No  one  was  without  a marriage  crown,  or  ear-rings, 
or  a necklace,  or  jewels  for  the  hands.  No  one  was  poor,  or 
woro  tarnished  ornaments ; and  no  one  was  without  fine 
raiment  and  perfumes,  or  was  unclean,  or  fed  on  unclean 
things,  or  neglected  the  sacrifice,  or  gave  less  than  a thou- 
sand rupees  to  the  Brahmans.  All  the  women  in  Ayodliya 
were  extremely  beautiful,  and  endowed  with  wit,  sweetness, 
prudence,  industry,  and  every  good  quality  ; and  their  orna- 
ments were  always  bright  and  shining,  and  their  apparel  was 
always  clean  and  without  a stain.  In  all  Ayodhya  there 
was  not  a man  or  woman  who  was  unfortunate,  or  foolish, 
or  wretched,  or  uneasy,  or  diseased,  or  afflicted  with  fear,  or 
disloyal  to  the  Maharaja.  All  were  devoted  to  truth,  prac- 
tised hospitality,  and  paid  due  honour  to  their  superiors, 
their  ancestors,  and  the  gods.  All  the  four  castes — the 
Brahmans,  the  Kshatriyas,  the  Vaisyas,  and  the  Siidras, 
were  devoted  to  the  Maharaja.  No  caste  intermarried  with 
any  other  caste ; and  there  were  no  Chandalas  2 in  all  the 
city,  either  by  birth  or  as  a punishment  for  crime. 

In  the  midst  of  that  great  city  was  the  magnificent  and  Palace  of  the 

A . ° Maharaja 

resplendent  palace  of  the  Maharaja,  encompassed  by  walls, 

which  were  so  high  that  the  birds  could  not  fly  over  them, 

and  so  strong  that  no  beast  could  force  its  way  through 

them.  And  there  were  two  gates  in  the  palace  walls,  one  Temples  and 

0 1 treasures, 

on  each  side ; and  over  the  gateways  the  music  of  the  moho- 

2 Chandalas  strictly  speaking  were  the  offspring  of  a Sudra  father  by  a 
Brahman  mother,  but  the  name  is  generally  applied  to  all  low-caste  or  out-caste 
tribes.  Manu  says  : — “ Even  as  a Sudra  begets  on  a Brahmanl  woman  a son 
more  vile  than  himself,  thus  any  other  low  man  begets  on  women  of  the  four 
castes,  a son  yet  lower.” 
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bat  was  playing  at  every  quarter  of  the  day  and  night ; and 
within  the  walls  and  round  about  the  palace  were  many 
temples  to  the  gods,  and  hundreds  of  treasuries  filled  with 
treasure.  In  the  midst  of  the  palace  was  the  throne  of  the 
Maharaja,  set  upon  pillars,  and  many  other  pillars  wore 
round  about  the  throne ; and  all  the  pillars  and  the  throno 
were  covered  with  precious  stones.  And  the  palace  was 
guarded  by  thousands  of  warriors  who  were  as  fierce  as  flames 
of  fire,  and  as  watchful  as  the  lions  that  guard  their  dens  in 
the  mountains. 

In  this  palace  reigned  the  mighty  Dasaratha,  the  Maha- 
raja of  the  country  of  Kosala,  and  of  the  city  of  Ayodhya ; 
and  he  was  the  son  of  Aja  and  descendant  of  Ikshwaku.  And 
Dasaratha  was  very  wise  in  the  Yedas  and  Yedangas,3  and 
had  great  foresight  and  ability,  and  was  beloved  by  all  his 
people.  He  was  a perfect  charioteer,  a royal  sage,  famous 
throughout  the  three  worlds,  the  conqueror  of  his  enemies, 
ever  loving  justice,  and  having  a perfect  command  over  all 
his  passions.  In  riches  and  magnificence  he  was  equal  to 
Indra,  and  he  protected  his  subjects  like  another  Manu.  In 
supplying  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people,  he  proved 
himself  to  be  their  true  father,  rather  than  the  real  father 
who  only  begot  them ; and  he  took  tribute  from  his  subjects, 
not  for  his  own  use,  but  to  return  it  to  them  again  with 
greater  beneficence,  as  the  sun  drinks  up  the  salt  ocean  to 
return  it  to  the  earth  as  vivifying  rain.  Ilis  Ministers  were 
likewise  possessed  of  every  excellence,  wise,  capable  of 
understanding  a nod,  and  constantly  devoted  to  their  beloved 
Maharaja.  And  Dasaratha  had  eight  special  Counsellors 
who  were  ever  engaged  upon  his  affairs,  and  the  chief  of  all 
was  Sumantra ; and  his  two  chosen  priests  and  preceptors4 
were  Vasishtha  and  Vamadeva.  Possessed  of  such  Ministers 


* The  Vediingas  are  not  distinct  treatises  like  the  four  Yedas,  but  sciences. 
Thus  the  six  Vediingas  comprise  (1)  pronunciation;  (2)  metre;  (3)  grammar; 
(4)  explanation  of  words ; (6)  astronomy  ; and  (6)  ceremonial.  Muller’s  / list,  of 
Sanskrit  Lit.  p.  108  ct  scq. 

4 These  two  chosen  Brhhmans,  who  arc  here  called  priests  and  preceptors,  were 
perhaps  Purohitas  or  family  priests ; although  there  arc  some  indications  that  Va- 
sishtha  was  regarded  as  a Goru. 
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and  priests  Dasaratha  ruled  tlie  world  virtuously,  and  ren-  history  of 
dered  it  very  liappy.  Inspecting  the  world  by  liis  spies,  as  P™?iv 

tho  sun  inspects  it  by  his  rays,  the  great  Dasaratha  found  no  

person  of  hostile  mind,  and  ho  shone  resplendent  and  illum- 
inated the  whole  earth. 


The  foregoing  description  of  a city,  a people,  and 
a Malniraja  is  perhaps  without  a parallel  in  the  whole 
range  of  Brahmanical  literature.  Ayodhyd  is  the 
Hindu  ideal  of  perfection,  in  which  the  Kshatriyas 
and  Brdhmans  alike  performed  their  respective  du- 
ties of  protection  and  worship,  and  the  twanging  of 
bows  was  heard  as  constantly  as  the  chaunting  of 
Vedic  hymns.  It  was  a city  of  large  houses,  well- 
watered  streets,  decorated  temples,  stately  palaces, 
pleasant  gardens,  shady  groves,  spacious  tanks,  and 
impregnable  fortifications.  A poetical  sympathy 
with  external  nature  is  also  displayed  both  here  and 
in  other  portions  of  the  Ramayana,  which  is  singu- 
larly illustrative  of  the  dreamy  character  of  the 
Hindu,  and  is  rendered  doubty  curious  from  its  oc- 
casional subordination  to  Brahmanical  ideas.  The 
Brahmanical  conception  of  marriage  involves  a dis- 
play of  extreme  modesty  on  the  part  of  a girl  wife ; 
and  thus  the  wind  that  drives  away  the  white  lotos 
from  the  thirsty  bees,  is  likened  to  the  modesty 
which  drives  away  a coy  bride  from  her  ardent  hus- 
band. Again,  the  respect  due  to  Brahmanical  in- 
structors is  indirectly  enforced  by  the  simile  that  the 
plantain  trees  bent  with  the  weight  of  their  fruit, 
like  reverential  pupils  bowing  at  the  feet  of  their 
preceptors.  Further  on  the  three  classes  of  disci- 
ples or  pupils  are  distinctly  indicated,  namely,  the 
youths  who  acted  as  servants,  the  students  who  re- 
ceived instruction,  and  the  Brahmachan's  who  col- 
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lected  alms  for  tliemselves  and  their  preceptors.5 
The  description  of  the  people  is  equally  significant. 
They  possessed  every  moral  and  religious  virtue ; 
they  were  learned,  well  fed  upon  the  best  of  rice, 
free  from  disease,  and  lived  for  a thousand  years. 
Every  man  had  abundance  of  children,  jewels,  and 
clean  raiment.  Above  all,  every  one  was  so  rich  and 
so  pious,  that  no  one  ever  gave  less  than  a thousand 
rupees  to  the  Brahmans.  A great  stress  is  also  laid 
upon  caste  distinctions.  Every  man  belonged  to  a 
family  and  caste  ; no  man  followed  a calling  that 
did  not  belong  to  his  caste,  and  no  child  born  of 
mixed  castes  was  to  be  found  throughout  the  city. 
As  for  the  Maharaja,  although  he  subsequently  appears 
in  a very  different  light,  he  is  praised  here  as  pos- 
sessing every  virtue,  military  and  Bralnnanical.  He 
was  at  once  famous  as  a charioteer  and  as  a sage,  a 
mighty  warrior  and  a controller  of  his  passions,  en- 
dowed with  great  foresight,  and  well  versed  in  the 
Vedas  and  Vedangas.  His  court  was  of  course 
intended  as  a model  for  all  Hindu  Rajas  to  follow. 
He  had  eight  chosen  Counsellors,  of  whom  his  cha- 
rioteer Sumantra  was  the  chief;  and  he  had  two 
priests,  who  acted  on  all  occasions  as  his  particular 
guides  and  advisers.  His  palace  was  magnificent 
and  resplendent,  but  in  describing  the  walls  the 
Bralnnanical  bard  lias  indulged  in  a simile  which 
furnishes  a glimpse  of  the  reality.  They  were  so  tall 
that  the  birds  could  not  fly  over  them,  and  so  strong 
that  no  beast  could  force  its  way  through  them. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  walls  could  not  have 


s The  name  of  Brahmatln'in  is  generally  applied  to  all  religious  students 
■whilst  living  under  a Br&hman  master  or  Guru.  All  Brahmach&ris  wait  upon 
their  masters,  study  the  Vedas,  and  collect  alms. 
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been  made  of  brick  or  stone ; for  in  that  case  the  history  of 
attempt  of  a beast  to  force  bis  way  through  them  Pakt  iv;. 
would  never  have  entered  the  mind  of  the  bard.  In 
all  probability  the  palace  was  surrounded  by  a hedge, 
which  was  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  out  wild  beasts 
or  stray  cattle.  In  other  respects  however,  the  pic- 
ture is  sufficiently  imposing.  The  treasuries,  which  Treasuries  and 

. “ x S’  . - - temples  within 

probably  contained  the  land-revenue  of  nee  and  other  the  enclosure, 
grain,  were  placed  for  security  within  the  inclosure  ;G 
and  little  temples  to  the  different  gods,  each  perhaps 
containing  a single  image  before  which  the  worship- 
per performed  his  devotions,  were  set  up  in  the  same 
area.  In  the  middle  of  the  palace  was  the  throne  of  Throne  in  the 
the  Mahdraja  raised  upon  pillars,  and  surrounded palace- 
by  pillars,  and  both  the  pillars  and  the  throne  are 
said  to  have  been  adorned  with  precious  stones.  The 
statement  that  the  Maharaja  inspected  the  world  with  nimia  idea  of 

J .....  the  necessity  for 

Ins  spies,  as  the  sun  inspects  it  with  Ins  rays,  may  sPies- 
seem  a dubious  mode  of  government  to  the  European; 
but” a strict  and  universal  system  of  espionage  is  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  Hindu  ideas,  and  its  or- 
ganization was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  a Hindu  sovereign. 


6 In  ancient  times  the  land  revenue  seems  to  have  been  generally  paid  in  kind  ; 
the  Raja  being  entitled  to  a certain  share  of  the  grain,  which  was  collected  at 
harvest- time. 
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HORSE  SACRIFICE  OF  MAHARAJA  DASARATHA. 


The  first  act  of  Mah&raja  Dasaratha  which  is  re- 
corded in  the  Riim&yana,  was  the  performance  of  an 
Aswamedha,  or  horse  sacrifice,  to  obtain  a son.  Here 
it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  rite  is  invested  with 
a meaning  totally  different  to  that  which  appears  in 
the  Aswamedha  described  in  the  Maha  Bharata.  The 
horse  was  loosened  for  an  entire  year,  but  no  allusion 
whatever  is  made  to  any  conquests  over  the  neigh- 
bouring Rajas,  nor  to  any  other  incident  which 
would  connect  the  ceremony  with  an  assertion  of 
sovereignty.  The  Aswamedha  was  performed  for 
the  sole  and  obvious  purpose  of  procuring  sons ; and 
this  point  will  be  discussed  at  length  after  the  cere- 
monial has  been  described.  There  is  also  a curious 
episode  in  the  narrative  which  will  require  special 
notice.  It  is  the  legend  of  a young  Rislii  who  had 
passed  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  in  the  hermitage 
of  his  father  in  the  jungle,  and  who  had  consequently 
never  seen  the  face  of  a woman.  This  youthful 
Rishi  was  subsequently  enticed  by  a number  of 
young  courtesans  to  accompany  them  to  the  city  of 
Anga,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Raja, 
and  was  subsequently  engaged  to  perform  the  As- 
wamedha of  Maharaja  Dasaratha.  With  this  brief 
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introduction,  tho  narrative  of  the  horse  sacrifice  may 
be  related  as  follows  : — 

Now  tlio  Maharaja  had  three  Ranis,  and  their  names 
were  Kausalya,  Kaikeyi,  and  Sumitra  ; but  no  son  was  born 
to  him  to  perpetuate  his  race.  So  he  took  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  women  into  his  palace,  but  still  none  of  them  gave 
birth  to  a son  ; and  the  thought  arose  in  tho  mind  of  the 
Maharaja  that  he  would  perform  an  Aswamedha  sacrifice, 
and  thus  propitiate  the  gods  to  give  him  a man-child.  And 
the  Maharaja  told  to  his  priests  and  preceptors  that  he 
would  sacrifice  the  horse,  and  the  priests  bestowed  great 
praises  upon  Dasaratlia,  and  said  to  him  : — “ Let  all  things 
necessary  be  prepared,  and  the  horse  be  let  loose,  and  let  a 
place  for  the  sacrifice  be  appointed  on  the  north  bank  of  tho 
river  Sarayu  : And  you,  0 Maharaja,  who  have  formed  this 
holy  resolution  to  perform  an  Aswamedha,  will  assuredly 
obtain  the  sons  whom  you  desire.”  Dasaratha  then  rejoiced 
greatly,  and  he  ordered  his  Counsellors  to  do  as  his  precep- 
tors had  commanded  ; and  he  went  to  his  beloved  Ranis  and 
said  : — “ I will  perforin  a sacrifice  to  obtain  a son ; do  you 
therefore  commence  the  preliminary  rites.”  And  the  beauti- 
ful faces  of  the  Ranis  brightened  at  his  words,  as  the  lotos 
is  brightened  at  the  coming  of  the  spring. 

Then  Sumantra,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  Counsellors, 
said  to  Dasaratha : — “It  was  predicted  in  the  ancient 
chronicles  that  you  should  perform  an  Aswamedha  to  pro- 
cure a son,  and  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  offered  by  the 
Rislii  Sringa.  Now  Sringa  was  born  in  the  forest,  and  lived 
in  the  hermitage  of  his  father,  who  was  a gi’eat  sage ; and  he 
never  saw  any  man  save  his  father ; and  he  never  saw  any 
woman,  young  or  old.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Raja  of 
Anga  desired  to  give  his  daughter  Santa  in  marriage  to 
Sringa ; so  he  sent  young  courtesans  into  the  forest,  and  they 
allured  Sringa  away  to  the  city  of  the  Raja  of  Anga;  and 
Sringa  is  still  dwelling  with  the  Raja  of  Anga.” 

The  Maharaja  replied  : — “ Let  the  story  of  Sringa  be  told 
at  length  ! ” And  Sumantra  told  the  story  thus  : — 
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“ In  the  Raj  of  Anga  there  was  a great  drought,  because 
of  the  wickedness  of  Lomapada,  who  was  the  Raja  of  Anga. 
And  Raja  Lomapada  called  to  the  Brahmans,  and  said : — 

‘ You  are  learned  in  the  Vedas,  and  acquainted  with  the 
customs  of  men ; tell  me  then,  I pray  you,  how  I may  ex- 
piate my  sin  that  the  rain  may  again  fall  upon  the  land/ 
The  Brahmans  answered  the  Raja  : — f Bring  the  young 
Rishi  Sringa  out  of  his  father’s  hermitage,  and  give  him 
your  daughter  Santa  in  marriage  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance.’ The  Raja  agreed,  but  none  of  all  his  servants  would 
go  into  the  jungle  and  bring  away  Sringa,  lest  the  father 
of  Sringa  should  see  them  and  pronounce  a curse  upon 
them.  So  the  Brahmans  and  Counsellors  took  counsel 
together,  and  they  remembered  that  Sringa  was  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  forest,  and  that  he  had  never  beheld  the  face  of 
a woman.  Accordingly  by  their  counsel  the  Raja  prepared 
large  boats,  and  planted  fruit  trees  and  sandal  trees  therein, 
and  filled  them  with  perfumed  liquors  and  delicious  fruits ; 
and  he  collected  together  a number  of  beautiful  young  dam- 
sels and  sent  them  in  the  boats  to  the  hermitage  of  the  Rishi 
to  entice  away  Sringa  from  the  abode  of  his  father.  When 
the  damsels  came  to  the  hermitage  they  trembled  with  fear 
lest  the  father  of  Sringa  should  discover  them,  and  they  hid 
themselves  in  the  forest  beneath  the  wide-spreading  creepers 
and  climbing  plants ; but  when  they  learned  that  the  sage 
had  gone  out  of  his  hermitage,  and  left  his  son  alone,  they 
came  out  of  their  hiding-place  and  went  before  the  hut;  and 
they  were  adorned  with  necklaces  of  flowers,  and  with  mu- 
sical bells  upon  their  ancles,  and  they  began  to  sing  and 
play  in  the  view  of  Sringa;  and  they  indulged  in  many 
sportive  gambols,  and  danced  together,  and  pushed  one 
anothor  about,  and  threw  garlands  of  flowers  at  each  other 
and  filled  the  air  with  music  and  perfumes.  And  Sringa, 
was  amazed  at  the  sight  of  beings  of  such  slender  waists 
and  exquisite  adornments ; and  when  the  damsels  saw  his 
surprise  they  sung  a soft  slow  air,  and  approached  him,  and 
said  : — ‘ Who  is  your  father,  and  why  do  you  wander  in  this 
forest  ? ’ Sringa  replied  : — ‘ My  father  is  a great  sage  of 
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ho  family  of  Kiisyapa,  and  his  name  is  Yibhandaka : Why 
lo  you  come  here  thus  suddenly  ? Enter  into  the  hermitage, 

[ pray  you,  and  I will  entertain  you  all/  The  damsels  then 
vent  into  the  hut,  and  Sringa  offered  them  seats,  and 
j rou ght  water  to  wash  their  feet,  and  gave  them  fruits  and 
•oots  ; and  they  smiled  upon  him,  and  said  in  soft  accents  : 
— ‘ 0 sinless  son  of  the  sage,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  eat 
aow  some  of  the  fruits  of  our  own  abode  ! ’ And  they  gave 
lim  delicious  sweetmeats  resembling  fruits,  and  wine  as 
sweet  as  honey ; and  they  smiled  upon  him  and  caressed 
[aim,  and  putting  their  fragrant  mouths  to  his  ears  they 
whispered  soft  words  to  him ; and  when  they  departed  they 
pointed  to  their  boats  in  which  they  abode,  and  which  were 
eery  near  the  hermitage. 

“ When  it  was  evening  time  the  sage  Yibhandaka  re- 
turned to  the  hermitage,  and  he  saw  that  his  son  Sringa 
was  very  melancholy  and  absorbed  in  thought,  and  he  said : 
— ‘Why  do  you  not  rejoice  at  my  coming  ? I perceive,  my 
son,  that  you  are  immersed  in  a sea  of  anxiety,  so  tell  mo 
why  you  are  changed/  Then  Sringa  said : — ‘ O divine 
father,  some  men  with  beautiful  eyes  came  here  and  em- 
braced me  very  often,  and  sung  soft  and  ravishing  music, 
and  sported  before  me,  and  moved  their  eye-brows  in  a sur- 
prising manner/  The  sage  replied : — ‘ 0 my  son,  the 
Riikshasas  have  come  to  you  in  this  manner  to  disturb  your 
devotion  ; and  it  is  not  proper  for  you  to  trust  them  in  any 
way/  The  sage  thus  comforted  his  son,  and  he  stayed  in 
the  hermitage  all  that  night,  but  when  it  was  morning  he 
returned  again  to  the  forest. 

“ Then  Sringa,  seeing  that  his  father  had  gone  out,  went 
away  to  the  boats  which  the  damsels  had  pointed  out  to  him, 
and  they  entertained  him  as  before,  and  led  him  to  a very 
pleasant  boat,  and  seated  him  therein,  and  carried  him  away 
to  the  city  of  Anga.  And  when  Sringa  entered  the  city,  the 
clouds  became  black  with  rain,  and  Raja  Lomapada  went 
out  to  meet  the  young  Bi-ahman  who  had  thus  brought  the 
l'ain,  and  worshipped  him  with  his  head  bowing  to  the  earth, 
and  presented  him  with  water  for  his  feet,  and  with  the 
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history  of  arglia  ; and  the  Raja  then  with  serene  mind  gave  his  lotos- 

Paet^v  eyed  daughter  Santa  in  marriage  to  Sringa . And  the  father 

— of  Sringa,  by  the  force  of  his  devotions,  knew  all  that  had 

to  the  Raja’s'  taken  place,  and  he  dismissed  all  anxiety  from  his  mind,  and 
daughter  Santa.  ‘ , . , . . - 

abode  m the  hermitage  as  before. 

Review  of  the  The  foregoing  episode  is  a specimen  of  those 

foregoing  7 ° x 1 

|Pi“°dae  of  Rislli  amusing  stories  which  seem  to  have  been  occasion- 
ally coh verted  by  the  Brahmans  into  vehicles  for  the 
Power  of  pro-  promulgation  of  their  own  peculiar  ideas.  The  real 

curing  rain  A ° A 

Brthmansf the  object  of  the  legend  is  to  enforce  the  belief  that 
drought  is  occasioned  by  the  sins  of  a Raja,  and  that 
a young  Brahman  Rishi  could  produce  rain.  It  is 
perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  vital 
importance  of  seasonable  rains  in  every  quarter  of 
India.  A long-continued  drought  implies  the  great- 
est calamity  that  can  befall  a nation.  The  Ryot 
loses  his  crop,  the  Raja  loses  his  revenue,  and  parents 
indra,thevedic  and  children  are  literally  starving.  In  ancient 

deity  who  sent  J 0 

ram.  times  the  god  of  the  firmament  was  Indra ; and  the 

hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  are  filled  with  prayers  to 
Indra  for  rain,  or  with  praises  of  Indra  as  the  giver 
Brahmans  of  rain.  But  one  of  the  earliest  means  by  which 

assert  a supe-  J 

riority  to  indra.  ^]1C  Br&hmans  established  their  ascendancy  over  the 
masses  was  by  arrogating  to  themselves  a power  to 
bring  down  rain,  which  was  superior  to  that  of 
Indra.1  In  the  legend  of  Sringa  the  Br&hmans 
have  endeavoured  to  enforce  this  view ; and  by  their 
own  showing  appear  to  have  taken  a singular  ad- 
vantage of  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  Raja  on 
account  of  the  drought.  They  not  only  declared 

1 The  legend  of  Devayani  (see  vol.  i.  page  508)  contains  a curious  picture  of 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  a Br&hman  to  bring  down  rain  by  the  efficacy  of  his 
incantations ; and  of  the  ludicrous  alarm  of  the  Raja  and  his  Council,  lest  he 
should  depart  out  of  the  Raj,  and  leave  them  to  procure  rain  by  their  own  devices. 


Brnhmanioal 
assumption  in 
the  legend  of 
Sringa. 
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that  the  drought  was  occasioned  by  his  sins,  or  in 
other  words  by  his  derelictions  from  Brahmanical 
laws  and  observances;  but  also  urged  that  lie  could 
only  expiate  his  sins  by  giving  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  young  Rishi ; and  the  subsequent 
appearance  of  Sringa  simultaneously  with  the  rain 
cloud  must  have  continued  the  general  belief  in  the 
rain -procuring  powers  of  the  Bnihmans.  The 
means  by  which  Sringa  was  induced  to  leave  the 
hermitage  of  his  father  arc  more  than  questionable  ; 
but  the  idea  that  they  involved  any  immorality  docs 
not  appear  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of  the  Brah- 
manical author.2 3 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  episode  respecting 
Sringa,  the  main  narrative  of  the  Aswamedha  may 
be  resumed  as  follows  : — 

Now  when  Sumantra  liad  related  to  Dasaratha  the  story 
of  the  Rishi  Sringa,  he  said  to  the  Maharaja  : — “ 0 Raja  of 
Rajas,  go  now  to  the  city  of  Anga,  and  bi’ing  hither  the 
Rishi  Sringa  and  his  wife  Santa,  and  appoint  Sringa  to  be 
your  own  Guru.”  So  Dasaratha  took  couusel  of  his  priest 
Yasishtha,  and  with  his  approval  he  went  away  to  the 
delightful  city  of  Anga,  and  was  entertained  for  eight  days 
by  Raja  Lomapada ; and  having  obtained  the  consent  of 
Lomapada  he  returned  to  his  own  city  of  Ayodhya,  taking 

2 A similar  legend  has  been  adopted  by  the  Buddhists.  It  is  told  not  of 
Sringa,  but  of  his  grandfather  Kasyapa,  and  is  intended  to  enforce  the  sin  of 
animal  sacrifices.  Kasyapa  had  acquired  great  religious  merit  by  strictly  keeping 
all  the  Buddhist  precepts ; and  the  Raja  of  Benares  sent  a nobleman  to  request  him 
to  come  and  offer  a sacrifice  in  his  behalf  of  all  kinds  of  animals  from  the  elephant 
downwards.  Kasyapa  refused,  upon  which  the  Raja  sent  his  daughter  in  charge 
of  the  nobleman,  to  tempt  the  Rishi  by  offering  him  half  the  Raj  and  the  hand  of 
the  Princess  if  he  would  comply.  The  scruples  of  the  Rishi  were  overcome  by 
the  sight  of  the  Raja’s  daughter,  and  he  hastened  to  the  place  of  sacrifice ; but 
just  as  he  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  elephant,  the  affrighted  beast  set  up  a loud 
lamentation,  in  which  all  the  other  animals  joined.  This  brought  the  Rishi  to  his 

senses,  and  he  threw  down  the  knife  and  fled  back  to  the  forest,  and  resumed  his 
religious  devotions.  See  Hardy’s  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  50. 
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with  him  the  Rishi  Sringa  and  his  wife  Santa. 3 Then  the 
Maharaja  approached  Sringa  with  obeisance  and  adoration, 
and  appointed  him  to  be  chief  priest  or  Hotri  in  the 
Aswamedha. 

When  the  dewy  season  had  passed  away,  and  the  spring 
had  arrived,  Sringa  requested  the  Maharaja  to  collect  all 
the  things  necessary  for  the  loosening  of  the  horse,  and 
to  bring*i together  Vasishtlia  and  Ytimadeva,  and  all  the  most 
excellent  of  the  Brahmans.  And  when  the  Brahmans  had 
all  assembled,  the  Maharaja  paid  them  respectful  homage, 
and  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — “ Although  I have  been 
ever  most  desirous  of  offspring,  none  has  ever  been  granted 
me  : I have  therefore  determined  to  perform  an  Aswa- 
medha; and  through  the  favour  of  the  illustrious  Rishi 
Sringa,  and  of  you,  O Brahmans,  I intend  at  this  time  to 
sacrifice  the  horse  : In  this  thing,  therefore,  I pray  you 

to  be  gracious  to  me,  your  humble  dependant. ” At  these 
words  Yasishtha  and  the  other  Brahmans  cried  out  “ Ex- 
cellent ! excellent ! ” And  they  did  obeisance  to  the  Ma- 
haraja and  shouted  forth  his  praise.  Then  the  Maharaja 
said  to  Sumantra  and  his  other  Counsellors  : — “ Let  abund- 
ance of  all  things  necessary  for  the  sacrifice  be  speedily 
provided  by  you  under  the  direction  of  these  Brahmans : 
Let  the  horse  be  untied  and  suffered  to  go  wherever  he 
pleases,  accompanied  by  a Brahman. And  all  the  prepara- 
tions were  made  as  the  Maharaja  had  commanded,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  full  moon  of  the  month  Choitro,  the  horse  was 
let  loose  for  an  entire  year,  and  the  preliminary  ceremonies 
were  all  performed. 

Now  when  the  year  was  fully  over,  and  the  spring  had 
again  arrived,  the  horse  was  brought  back  to  the  city  of 

3 It  is  stated  in  the  Ramayana  that  Santa  was  only  the  adopted  daughter  of 
the  Raja  of  Anga,  and  that  her  real  father  was  Maharaja  Dasaratha.  Rut  the 
passage  must  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation  merely  intended  to  associate  the 
father  of  llama  with  the  family  of  Khsyapa,  of  whom  Sringa  was  the  grandson. 
The  adoption  of  daughters  is  foreign  to  Ilindft  ideas  excepting  perhaps  in  tho 
case  of  dancing-girls. 

1 The  statement  that  the  horse  was  accompanied  by  a Br&hman,  and  not,  as  in 
the  Aswamedha  of  Yudhishthira,  by  a warrior  at  the  head  of  on  army,  is  a curious 
instance  of  the  Brahmanisation  of  the  description  of  the  ancient  rite. 
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Ayodhyd,  and  all  the  preparations  were  completed  for  the  history  of 
sacrifice.  Pavilions  were  set  up  for  the  accommodation  of 

the  Rajas,  and  hundreds  of  booths  were  constructed  for  the 

Brahmans,  and  provisions  were  provided  in  great  abundance. 

And  amongst  the  Rajas  that  came  to  that  sacrifice  were  the 
Raja  of  Mithila,  and  the  Raja  of  Kasi,  and  the  Raja  of  Anga, 
and  the  Raja  of  Magadhd,  and  the  Raja  of  Sindhu,  and  the 
Raja  of  Saurashtra,  and  all  the  Rajas  of  the  Dekhan.  Thou- 
sands of  Brahmans  were  feasted  by  themselves,  and  the  most 
delicious  viands  were  served  up  to  them  on  dishes  of  gold 
and  silver  by  the  Kshatriyas,  who  were  superbly  adorned 
with  gems.  And  the  place  for  the  sacrifice  was  made  ready  Place  of 

0 r f J sacrilice. 

on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Sarayil.  Twenty-one  Twenty-one 

sacrificial  posts  were  set  up ; and  each  post  was  twenty-one  ,,osts’ 

cubits  high,  and  was  overlaid  with'  gold,  and  adorned  with 

a cloth  and  fragrant  flowers ; and  the  birds  and  animals  for 

the  sacrifice  were  tied  to  the  posts,  and  the  horse  was  tied 

in  like  manner.  And  the  sacrificial  pits  were  prepared  ac-  The  eighteen 

cording  to  the  ordinance,  and  they  were  eighteen  in  number  s!Wllllua  1,ltv 

and  arranged  in  three  rows,  in  the  form  of  the  bird  Garura; 

and  the  pits  that  represented  the  wings  of  the  bird  were 

lined  with  bricks  of  gold.  And  the  sacrificial  fire  was  kin-  The  sacrifice. 

died  by  the  Brahmans,  and  the  horse  was  led  round  the 

sacrificial  fire  and  immolated  with  the  sacred  scimitar,  whilst 

the  Udffatri  chaunted  the  Yedic  hymns.  And  the  first  The  Ranis 

0 ^ placed  with  the 

and  second  Ranis  were  placed  by  the  side  of  the  dead dead  horse- 
horse,  and  remained  there  all  night.  And  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  horse  were  placed  upon  the  fire  according 
to  the  ordinance  fcby  the  Hotri  and  the  Brithi ; and  the 
Brithi  repeated  the  appropriate  mantras,  whilst  giving  the 
flesh  to  the  fire.  Thus  the  Aswamedha  was  duly  per- 
formed, and  Maharaja  Dasaratha  gave  large  presents  to  all 
assembled;  and  he  gave  many  provinces  to  the  officiating  Presents  of  pro- 
Brahmans,  but  they  would  not  accept  the  land,  because  they  bytheBraii- 
were  unable  to  rale,  and  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Yedas  ; and  he  gave  them  instead  a million  of  cows,  and  a 
hundred  million  pieces  of  gold,  and  four  hundred  million 
pieces  of  silver. 
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After  this  Rishi  Sringa  said  to  the  Maharaja  : — “ I will 
perform  another  sacrifice  to  secure  you  a son.”  And  the 
Rishi  proceeded  to  do  as  he  had  said.  And  there  were  col- 
lected all  the  gods,  together  with  the  Gandharvas,  or  celes- 
tial musicians,  and  the  Siddhas,  or  saints  who  dwell  in  the 
sky,  and  the  seven  celestial  Rishis ; [and  there  came  Brahma, 
the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  together  with  Siva  and  Vishnu  ;5] 
and  there  also  came  Ipdra,  the  glorious  one,  surrounded  by 
the  Maruts.  Then  the  Rishi  began  the  sacrifice  according 
to  the  ordinance,  and  supplicated  the  assembled  deities  that 
they  would  be  pleased  to  grant  four  renowned  sons  to  the 
Maharaja.  And  the  gods  replied : — “ Be  it  so,  0 Brahman, 
for  thou  art  ever  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  men  regard  a 
Raja.”  So  saying,  the  gods  received  their  shares  of  the 
oblation,  and  then  disappeared  with  Indra  at  their  head. 

Now  when  Indra  and  the  gods  left  the  place  of  sacrifice, 
they  proceeded  to  the  heaven  of  Brahma,  the  lord  of  man- 
kind and  giver  of  blessings  ; and  they  went  before  Brahma 
with  joined  hands,  and  addressed  him  thus  : — “ 0 Brahma, 
that  Rakshasa,  named  Ravana,  to  whom  in  your  kindness 
you  granted  the  blessing  that  he  should  be  invulnerable  to 
the  gods  and  demons,  has  in  his  great  pride  oppressed  all 
the  universe,  and  deprived  the  gods  of  their  shares  of  the 
sacrifices  : O divine  one,  save  us  from  Ravana,  who  fills  the 
world  with  noise  and  tumult,  and  who  has  made  the  gods  his 
slaves : By  his  power  he  has  delivered  his  subjects,  tho 
Rakshasas,  from  the  sway  of  Yama,  and  made  Yama  himself 
the  cutter  of  grass  for  his  steeds  : He  has  compelled  the  Sun 
to  shine  mildly  over  his  city  of  Lanka,  and  the  Moon  to  bo 
always  at  the  full  throughout  his  Raj  : The  six  Seasons  at- 
tend him  as  his  servants,  and  appear  whenever  he  commands 
them:  Agni  burns  not  in  his  presence;  and  Viiyu  blows 
gently  in  Lanka : He  has  compelled  his  brother  Kuvera  to 
quit  Lanka,  and  take  refuge  in  the  Kailasa  mountain : No 
one  can  perform  a sacrifice  through  fear  of  him  : Ho  is  al- 

6 This  passage  is  so  evidently  an  interpolation,  that  it  is  inserted  in  brackets. 
It  will  be  seen  presently  that  when  the  gods  left  the  sacrifice  they  proceeded  first 
to  the  heaven  of  Brahma  and  then  to  the  heaven  of  Vishnu,  in  order  to  propitiate 
those  deities. 
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ways  oppressing  the  gods,  the  Brahmans,  and  the  cows  : history  of 
Ho  has  taken  away  several  of  our  wives  by  force  : Secured  p^tYv. 

by  your  blessing,  ho  treats  us  with  disrespect  and  has  no 

fear  for  us  : O Brahma,  we  pray  you  to  devise  a scheme  for 
delivering  us  from  tho  oppression,  of  this  Havana.” 6 

Brahma,  hearing  these  words,  conducted  Indra  and  all  Brahma  con- 

. ducts  the  sods 

the  gods  to  the  ocean  of  milk,  the  abode  of  Vishnu  : and  the  to  the  abode  of 

°  8  9 \ iahnu  in  t lie 

gods  propitiated  Vishnu,  whom  they  could  not  see,  with  loud  8,'aof  milk- 
praises.  Then  Vishnu  tho  glorious,  the  lord  of  the  world,  * 

arrayed  in  yellow  raiment  with  ornaments  of  pure  gold,  rid-  upon  his  kueea. 
ing  upon  Garura  as  tho  sun  upon  a cloud,  appeared  with  his 
shell,  chakra,  mace,  and  lotos  in  his  four  hands ; and  his 
wife  Lakshmi  was  sitting  upon  his  knees.  And  all  the  gods  g<^to  Vishnu 
fell  prostrate  before  him,  and  choked  with  grief  they  thus  ^"ession  of 
addressed  him  with  joined  hands  : — “ O Vishnu,  you  who  llivana- 
are  able  to  remove  the  afflictions  of  those  who  are  distressed, 
we  entreat  you  to  be  our  sanctuary  : You  are  the  lord  of  this 
universe,  and  you  already  know  the  reason  of  our  coming ; 
and  we  only  give  utterance  to  our  wants  that  we  may  relieve 
ourselves  from  the  burden  which  lies  heavily  upon  our 
minds  : Brahma  has  blessed  Havana  the  Rakshasa  with  a life 


which  cannot  be  taken  away  by  any  celestial  being ; and 
Ravana  in  his  pride  has  taken  advantage  of  this  blessing  to 
oppress  the  gods,  the  Brahmans,  and  the  cows : Brahma  is 


unable  to  recall  the  blessing  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
Ravana,  and  you  are  our  only  resource  : Save  us  and  your 
creation  from  the  oppression  of  Ravana  ! ” 


At  this  prayer,  Vishnu  smiled,  and  said  : — “ Be  not  ter-  Vishnu  pro- 
rified ; I have  already  devised  a scheme  for  delivering  you  throw  R&vana 
from  the  oppression  of  Ravana  : In  his  pride  Ravana  would  monkeys. 


not  request  Brahma  to  secure  his  life  from  men  and  monkeys, 


for  he  thought  in  his  heart  that  they  were  beneath  his 


notice  : I will  take  advantage  of  this  omission,  and  cause 
the  destruction  of  Ravana  without  casting  aside  the  blessing 


8 The  ancient  gods  of  the  Vedas  are  here  represented  as  supplicating  Brahma, 
whose  worship  is  of  more  modern  origin,  and  thus  virtually  acknowledging 
his  superiority.  Tama  is  death  ; Agni  is  fire  ; Vayu  is  the  wind ; and  Kuvera  is 
wealth.  The  Asuras  and  Danavas  were  aboriginal  tribes,  who  were  popularly 

regarded  as  demons. 
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which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  Brahma : I will  go 
to  Ayodhya  and  divide  myself  into  four  parts,  and  take  my 
birth  as  the  four  sons  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha : Thus  by  be- 
coming man  I shall  conquer  in  battle  Havana,  the  terror  of 
the  universe,  who  is  invulnerable  to  the  gods  ; go  you  mean- 
time upon  the  earth,  and  assume  the  shape  of  monkeys  and 
bears  that  you  may  Pender  me  service  in  my  battle  with 
Ravana.” 

The  gods,  hearing  those  words,  rejoiced  exceedingly ; 
and  they  sounded  the  praises  of  Vishnu,  and  went  their  way 
and  did  as  he  had  commanded  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Rishi  Sringa  had  performed  the  sacrifice 
for  obtaining  sons  for  Maharaja  Dasaratha ; and  when  he 
had  finished,  celestial  music  was  sounded  in  the  heavens, 
and  a divine  being  came  out  of  the  fire  arrayed  in  incom- 
parable splendour;  and  he  was  as  lofty  as  a mountain, 
as  mighty  as  a tiger,  as  bright  as  the  ardent  flame,  and  his 
shoulders  were  like  those  of  the  lion.  This  wondrous  being 
was  clothed  in  red,  and  he  wore  ornaments  on  his  hands, 
and  on  his  neck  was  a chain  of  twenty-seven  pearls, 
and  his  teeth  resembled  the  stars  in  heaven.  Thus  glow- 
ing in  brightness,  this  celestial  being  held  in  both  hands, 
like  a beloved  wife,  a large  golden  vessel  filled  with  the 
divine  payasa,  the  rice  and  milk  of  the  immortal  gods- 
This  celestial  being  said  to  the  Rishi  Sringa,  who  was  the 
Hotri  at  the  sacrifice  : — “ 0 Sage,  I am  an  emanation  of 
Brahma  come  hither  to  you  : Do  you  receive  this  vessel  of 
payasa  from  me,  and  present  it  to  the  Maharaja.”  The 
wise  Rishi  replied : — “ Be  pleased  yourself  to  deliver  this 
surprising  vessel  to  the  Maharaja.”  Then  the  emanation  of 
Brahma  spoke  thus  to  Dasaratha  : — “ 0 Maharaja,  I present 
to  you  this  food  of  ambrosial  taste ; it  is  the  fruit  of  the 
sacrifice  : Receive,  O Maharaja,  this  payasa  prepared  by  the 
gods  which  ensures  prosperity  : Let  it  be  eaten  by  your 
beautiful  consorts,  and  from  them  you  will  then  obtain  the 
sons  for  whom  you  have  performed  the  sacrifice.”  And  tho 
Maharaja  bowed  his  head,  and  received  tho  golden  vessel 
full  of  celestial  food  which  had  been  given  by  the  gods ; and 
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ho  rejoiced  liko  a poor  man  who  has  obtained  wealth ; and 
the  emanation  of  Brahma  became  invisible  to  mortal  eye. 

The  apartments  of  the  ladies  of  the  Maharaja  were  now 
illumined  with  joy,  as  tho  atmosphere  is  illumined  by  the 
bright  autumnal  moon ; and  tho  Maharaja  entered  therein 
with  the  son-producing  payasa,  and  he  gave  the  half  to 
Kausalya  and  tho  other  half  to  Kaikeyi  ; but  when 
Sumitra  came  forward,  the  Maharaja  requested  his  two  elder 
Rams  to  give  her  a portion  of  their  own  shares.  And  Kau- 
salya and  Kaikeyi  each  divided  her  portion  with  Sumitra, 
so  that  whilst  they  each  had  one  quarter  of  the  payasa, 
Sumitra  had  two  quarters.  And  when  the  Ranis  had  eaten 
of  the  sacrificial  food,  they  each  one  conceived ; and  the 
Maharaja,  beholding  his  wives  about  to  become  mothers, 
enjoyed  a pleasure  of  mind  equal  to  that  of  Vishnu  when 
adored  by  Indra  and  the  sages.  After  this  the  Ranis  bore 
four  sons ; Kausalya  gave  birth  to  Rama,  and  Kaikeyi  to 
Bharata;  and  Sumitra  having  received  two  quarters  of  the 
payasa  food  gave  birth  to  two  sons;  from  the  quarter  which 
she  received  from  Kausalya  she  gave  birth  to  Lakshmana, 
who  became  the  ever  faithful  friend  of  Rama ; and  from  the 
quarter  which  she  received  from  Kaikeyi  she  gave  birth  to 
Satrughna,  who  became  the  ever  faithful  friend  of  Bharata. 
And  on  the  birth  of  these  four  sons  there  were  great  rejoic- 
ings in  the  city  of  Ayodhya  amongst  all  ranks  of  people, 
and  the  streets  were  filled  with  dancers  and  musicians,  and 
decked  out  with  flowers  and  banners. 

Eleven  days  after  the  birth  of  the  four  sons,  the  priest 
Vasishtlia  performed  the  ceremony  of  giving  them  names. 
To  the  son  of  Kausalya  he  gave  the  name  of  Rama,  which 
signifies  “ the  delight  of  the  people ; ” to  the  son  of 
Kaikeyi  he  gave  the  name  of  Bharata,  which  signifies 
“ filling  the  world  with  his  name  ; ” and  of  the  two  sons  of 
Sumitra  he  named  the  elder  Lakshmana,  which  signifies 
“ beautiful  to  behold,”  and  he  named  the  younger  Satrughna, 
which  signifies  “ the  destroyer  of  his  enemies.”  When 
the  names  had  been  thus  given,  the  Maharaja  feasted  the 
Brahmans,  and  all  the  citizens  of  Ayodhya,  and  all  the 
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The  foregoing  description  of  the  Aswamedha 
comprises  two  distinct  narratives  of  two  different 
sacrifices,  namely  : — 

1st,  The  horse  sacrifice. 

’ I 

2nd,  The  homa  and  p&yasa. 

The  offering  of  homa  is  not  indeed  explicitly 
stated ; but  still  it  seems  that  the  second  sacrifice  of 
Sringa  involved  no  slaying  of  animals,  but  was 
simply  an  offering  of  oblations  to  the  Yedic  deities. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  horse  can  be  easily  realized. 
The  posts  to  which  the  birds  and  animals  are  tied, 
and  the  pits  in  which  the  meat  is  cooked,  are  per- 
fectly intelligible,  and  in  general  conformity  with 
the  arrangements  made  in  the  Aswamedha  of  Yud- 
hishthira.  The  object  of  the  sacrifice,  however,  was 
not  an  assertion  of  sovereignty,  but  the  birth  of 
sons  ; and  one  of  the  rites  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object  was  that  the  Ranis  should  pass  the  night  with 
the  dead  body  of  the  horse.  Of  this  disgusting 
ceremony  there  is  no  reference  whatever  in  the  Rig- 
Yeda  ; 7 and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  the  rite  is  a pure  invention  of  the  Brahmanical 
author  intended  to  disguise  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Aswamedha.  At  the  second  sacrifice,  or  offering  of 
the  homa,  the  object  was  attained  by  giving  a 
portion  of  sacred  food,  known  as  p&yasa,  and  con- 
sisting of  rice  and  milk.  The  idea  of  food  is  here 
involved  ; of  stimulating  food  which  would  promote 


1 Sec  Wilson’s  remarks  in  the  introduction  to  his  second  volume  of  translations 
of  the  Rig-Veda.  Some  revolting  impurities  appear  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  rite  which  need  not  be  particularized. 
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conception.  Now  the  flesh  of  the  horse  was  probably  history  of 
regarded  as  highly  stimulating ; and  the  sacrifice  of  paht  iv. 
a horse  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  such  stimulating  Substitution 

- i - . r 1 1 . , . ' of  the  p&.vasa 

food  tor  the  Rams  appears  to  be  equally  probable,  for  horse-flesh. 
But  such  a belief  would  be  very  obnoxious  to  the 
later  Brahmans,  who  were  opposed  to  the  slaughter  of 
animals;  and  hence  the  payasa  was  substituted,  a 
divine  food  which  is  still  prepared  and  cooked  at 
Brahmanical  sacrifices. 

The  narrative  of  the  offering  of  homa  is  a very  Extraordinary 

. ° . ^ narrative  of  the 

remarkable  one.  It  exhibits  the  peculiar  genius  of  0,leri"poflion>a 

1 O representing 

Brahmanism  in  transmuting  a mortal  hero  into  the  J^rn“ionof 
Supreme  Being,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  convert-  'lshnu' 
ing  his  history  into  a vehicle  for  the  promulgation  of 
Brahmanical  views.  It  is  an  attempt  to  represent 
the  four  sons  of  Dasaratha,  and  especially  Rama,  as 
incarnations  of  Vishnu ; to  connect  those  incarna- 
tions with  the  offering  of  homa ; and  to  exhibit  the 
superior  efficacy  of  the  payasa,  or  sacred  food.  The 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  a direct  incarnation  of 
Deity  in  the  womb  of  a woman  is  an  important 
article  of  faith  in  many"  religions,  and  indeed  is  the 
foundation  of  Christianity  itself.  But  the  process  by 
which  that  incarnation  is  effected  has  alwayrs  been 
treated  as  a myTstery  or  miracle.  In  the  Ramdy-ana  Object  and 

...  ill  • i character  of  the 

it  is  surrounded  byr  circumstances  which  are  well  cal-  incarnation, 
culated  to  impress  a simple  and  childlike  people.  The 
object  of  the  incarnation  is  fully-  explained,  whilst 
the  incarnation  itself  is  treated  with  singular  deli- 
cacy. A terrible  Rakshasa  named  Ravana  devotes  Legend  of 

, „ - . . . . Ravana,  the 

many  y-ears  to  the  performance  ot  religious  austen-  ^ Rakshasa 
ties  ; and  by  the  power  of  those  austerities  he  secures 
the  favour  of  Brahma,  who  thereupon,  at  his  request, 
renders  him  invulnerable  to  gods  and  demons.  R&- 
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vana  how  considers  himself  to  be  immortal ; the  gods 
and  demons  are  unable  to  harm  him  ; and  men  and 
beasts  are  so  much  beneath  his  notice,  that  he  has 
not  stooped  to  pray  for  immunity  from  their  attacks. 
Accordingly,  he  oppresses  the  gods  ; not  indeed  the 
great  Bralnnanical  gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva, 
but  the  ancient  gods  of  the  Rig- Veda,  whom  he  com- 
pels to  do  as  he  pleases.  Death  is  not  allowed  to 
afflict  his  subjects  the  Rakshasas  ; the  burning  Sun  is 
required  to  shine  mildly  over  his  city  ; the  Moon  is 
obliged  to  be  always  at  the  full  throughout  his  Raj  ; 
the  Seasons  come  and  go  at  his  command ; Fire 
burns  not  in  his  presence;  and  the  Wind  is  forced 
to  blow  gently.  Accordingly  the  gods  complain  to 
Brahma,  who  acknowledges  the  superiority  of  Vishnu, 
by  conducting  them  into  the  presence  of  that  deity  ; 
and  since  Ravana  has  not  been  rendered  invulner- 
able to  men  and  animals,  Vishnu  resolves  to  become  | 
incarnate  as  the  four  sons  of  Dasaratha,  and  espe- 
cially as  Rama  ; and  the  gods  descend  on  eartli  and 
beget  monkeys  and  bears  in  order  that  their  pro- 
geny may  be  ultimately  formed  into  an  army,  and 
effect  the  destruction  of  Ravana  under  the  leadership 
of  Rama. 

Vishnu  having  thus  granted  the  prayer  of  the 
gods,  takes  advantage  of  the  sacrifice  to  become  in- 
carnate. An  emanation  of  Brahma  appears  out  of 
the  sacrificial  fire  and  presents  the  payasa  ; and  the 
Ranis  conceive  by  merely  eating  the  sacred  food ; a 
process  which  has  the  merit  of  preserving  decency, 
although  somewhat  at  variance  with  physiological 
laws.  Henceforth  the  great  difficulty  of  the  author 
of  the  Ramayana,  and  his  subsequent  editors,  lias 
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been  to  bring  the  life  and  character  of  R&ma  into 
harmony  with  his  assumed  incarnation.8 


history  or 

INDIA. 
Fart  IV. 


8 The  reconciliation  of  the  divine  character  of  Rfuna  with  that  of  his  mortal 
career  upon  earth,  appears  to  have  boon  a task  of  considerable  difficulty.  Certainly 
it  has  not  always  been  effected  by  YMnriki,  the  author  of  the  larger  R{imhyana> 
which  forms  the  text  of  the  present  paraphrase.  There  is,  however,  a remarkable 
abridgment  of  the  story,  the  authorship  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  mythical 
Vyfisa,  in  which  the  whole  has  been  spiritualized,  and  every  conflicting  incident 
either  explained  away  or  omitted,  whilst  the  greatest  possible  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  character  of  Rhma  as  a saviour  and  deliverer.  This  work  is  entitled  the 
Adhyatma  Rhmkyana,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  testament  of  the  Yaishnavas,  or 
worshippers  of  Vishnu.  It  is  indeed  chiefly  valuable  from  a religious  point  of 
view ; but  still  it  may  be  convenient  to  exhibit  occasionally  some  of  its  spirit- 
ualizations in  connection  with  the  traditional  incidents  to  which  they  refer.  The 
narrative  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  god  Siva,  who  is  supposed  to  be  relating  the 
Ramayana  to  his  wife  Rarvati. 

The  following  extracts  exhibit  the  religious  ideas  which  are  popularly  associated 
in  the  present  day  with  the  birth  of  Rama  : — 

“Hear  now,  0 Pirvati ! an  account  of  the  sacrifice  celebrated  by  Raja 
Dasaratha.  The  gods  attended  in  their  proper  persons,  and  sitting  in  a row,  took 
with  their  own  hands  their  respective  shares.  The  Tirthas,  or  places  of  pil- 
grimage, attended  in'  person.  There  was  such  a crowd  the  earth  trembled ; the 
shock  was  so  great  that  no  one  could  withstand  it.  So  much  homa  was  thrown 
into  the  fire  that  at  first  it  appeared  inauspicious.  'When  the  sacrifice  was  com- 
pleted, the  god  of  Fire  (Agni)  appeared  bearing  in  each  hand  a cup  of  rice  and 
milk.  Agni  said  to  Dasaratha  : — ‘Take  this  rice  and  milk,  0 Raja!  from  me: 
go  into  thy  female  apartments  and  give  it  to  thy  wives  ; the  fruit  of  it  is  great,  of 
its  effect  there  cannot  be  a doubt.’  The  god  of  Fire  then  vanished.  Vasishtha 
and  Sringa  then  went  into  the  female  apartments,  and  gave  a portion  to  the  three 
wives  Kausalya,  Kaikeyi,  and  Sumitra.  All  three  became  pregnant,  and  when 
Vishnu  entered  into  the  body  of  Kausalya,  Brahma  and  the  gods  mounting  their 
cars,  stood  on  the  heavens  above  the  city  of  Ayodhyh,  and  repeated  numberless 
praises  to  Rama;  and  then  returned  to  their  own  abodes  in  a transport  of  joy. 
At  a most  auspicious  hour  Rama  was  born  of  Kausalya.  His  bodv  was  like  a 
cloud  ; on  his  head  was  a crown  set  with  jewels  ; his  four  arms  were  extended ; in 
one  hand  he  held  the  holy  shell,  in  another  the  circle,  in  the  third  the  war  mace, 
and  in  the  last  the  lotos.  In  his  ears  were  rings  in  the  form  of  a crocodile  ; he  had 
a string  of  rubies  and  Yaijayanti  seeds  on  his  neck  ; his  forehead  was  ornamented 
with  a stripe  of  saffron  and  sandal  wood.  A yellow  cloth  was  girded  round  his 
loins,  a veil  of  brocade  covered  his  shoulders;  his  two  locks  of  hair  hanging  down 
on  his  cheeks  were  like  the  waving  spikenard.  He  was  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  ornaments  of  gold,  jewels,  and  pearls.  The  beauty  of  his  person  appeared  with 
resplendent  grace ; his  eyes  were  like  the  lotos.  The  figure  of  Lakshmana  sat  on 
his  left  hand,  the  form  of  the  sage  Bhrigu  on  his  right.  His  lips  were  as  red  as 
the  rubies  of  Badakshan.  At  his  feet  was  the  form  of  the  lotos,  because  the  whole 
world  finds  an  asylum  at  his  feet.  A million  suns  and  moons  would  hide  their 
diminished  heads  before  the  light  of  his  countenance.  In  this  form  he  appeared 
before  his  mother  Kausalya,  who  knew  him  to  be  the  godhead.  'With  joined  hands 
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she  bowed  down  and  began  to  praise  and  adore  him.  (Here  follows  a prayer  of 
Kausalya  to  the  infant  deity,  concluding  with  the  following  words)  : — 

“ ‘ Thou,  0 Lord  ! hast  now  four  arms,  be  pleased  to  assume  the  shape  of  an 
infant  that  I may  nourish  thee  with  maternal  affection,  my  happiness  will  then  he 
perfect.’ 

“ Rama,  highly  pleased,  explained  to  his  mother  the  cause  of  his  assuming  a 
human  form,  and  then  concealed  his  four-armed  shape,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a 
new-born  infant,  and  began  to  cry  aloud.  Raja  Dasaratha  heard  the  sound,  and  his 
joy  was  indescribable.  He  distributed  innumerable  treasures  in  alms.  Vasishtha 
also  caused  him  to  perform  such  ceremonies  as  were  necessary  on  this  occasion. 
The  rejoicings  in  the  city  of  Ayodhya  were  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
On  every  gate  kettledrums  in  thousands  sounded  the  joyful  tidings.  The  inhabit- 
ants placed  the  boughs  of  the  mango-tree  at  their  doors  ; they  fixed  flags  and  en- 
signs of  brocade  and  embroidery  on  the  tops  of  their  houses.  The  sprightly  dancers 
danced  in  every  street;  the  shop-keepers  went  about  uttering  praises  and  thanksgiv- 
ings ; the  eunuchs  performed  various  dances  and  received  great  rewards. 

“ Brahma  and  the  gods  received  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  Rama  with  joy  un- 
bounded. They  stood  on  the  heavens  above  Ayodhya,  and  showering  down 
Parijata  flowers,  they  exclaimed  with  a loud  voice, — ‘ May  thy  prosperity  endure 
for  ever.’  After  giving  praise  to  him  they  made  obeisance  and  retired  to  their 
own  abodes.’’ 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  KAMA. 

The  narrative  of  the  Aswamedha  of  Dasaratha  IIIS™R'*  0P 
and  subsequent  birth  of  his  four  sons,  is  followed  by  pabt  iv. 
an  interesting  account  of  the  early  years  of  llama,  Life om&ma 

° 1 -i-i-i-/*  from  infancy  to 

from  the  days  when  he  Jay  a helpless  infant  upon  manhood, 
his  mother’s  knee,  until  the  time  when  his  education 
was  completed,  and  his  marriage  was  contemplated. 

This  account  is  valuable  on  two  grounds.  First  it  ex-  uwe  of 
liibits  that  love  of  children  and  sympathy  with  child- 
hood, which  are  almost  peculiar  to  Hindu  bards  ; and 
which  find  expression,  not  so  much  in  conceptions  of  a 
boy-saint  or  infant  deity,  as  in  genuine  pictures  of 
infants  and  children  drawn  from  a close  observation 
of  real  life.  Secondly  it  exhibits  the  domestic  life  Realism  m the 

J ' descriptions  of 

of  the  Hindus  m a succession  of  scenes  representing  domestic  me. 
every  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  child  from  infancy 
to  manhood  ; and  Rama  appears  in  every  character 
with  a downright  realism  which  may  seem  somewhat 
puerile  to  men  of  sterner  mould,  but  which  has 
endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  Hindu  mothers  for 
countless  generations.  Every  scene  is  perfect. 

Rama  trying  to  put  his  toe  into  his  mouth : Rdma  Progressive 
laughing  and  trotting  away  when  called  by  his  hofXayndhboy- 
parents  ; Rama  snatching  a morsel  out  of  his  father’s  hood  01  Rama‘ 
hand  and  eating  it  with  a laugh  ; Rdma  pointing  out 
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HI india  °F  eyesJ  nosei  mouth,  and  ears,  when  called  upon  by 
part  iv.  his  mother ; Rama  crying  for  the  moon  ; R&ma  be-  • 
ginning  to  say  “ pa”  and  “ ma ; ” Rama  sitting  on 
his  father’s  knee  in  the  Council-hall ; Rama  and  the 
other  little  boys  making  clay  images  and  worshipping 
them  after  the  manner  of  the  family  Brahman ; 
Rama  going  to  school  with  his  brothers  and  learning 
his  letters;  Rama  and  his  brethren  dressed  in  different 
coloured  frocks,  and  carrying  their  satchels  and  ink 
bottles;  Rama’s  progress  in  grammar,  science,  and 
accomplishments ; Rama  examined  in  his  proficiency 
by  the  Maharaja  in  the  Council-hall;  Rama  playing 
in  mock  battles  and  at  being  Maharaja  ; Rama  in- 
vested with  the  sacred  thread ; and  Rama  perfectly 
educated,  and  arrived  at  a marriageable  age ; — all 
these  are  described  with  a natural  simplicity,  of 
which  perhaps  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  European 
literature.1 

Narrative  in  the  The  story  of  Rama’s  childhood  may  now  be  re- 

R&mayana.  i / l r 11 

fated  as  follows  : — 

Description  of  Now  tlie  four  infant  sons  of  tlie  Maharaja  were  exceed- 
the  first  ingly  beautiful,  and  the  three  Ranis  took  very  great  delight 

jcaroi  infancy.  ^ nursing  their  respective  children.  And  Rama,  more  than 
all  the  others,  was  a very  lovely  babe,  and  as  he  slept  in  a 
white  cot  lie  appeared  like  a blue  lotos  floating  upon  the 
pure  water  of  the  Ganges  ; and  sometimes  he  would  lift  up 
his  foot  and  put  his  toe  into  his  mouth,  as  if  to  taste  what  it 
was  in  his  toe  which  drew  so  much  reverence  from  all  who 


1 The  incidents  of  It  tuna's  early  life  are  probably  a later  interpolation.  They 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hcngal  edition  of  the  Rhmayana,  but  only  in  what  is 
called  the  North-West  recension.  Accordingly,  they  arc  not  reproduced  either  in 
Carey’s  English  version,  or  in  the  French  translation  of  M.  Fauchc,  or  in  the 
Italian  translation  of  Gorrcsco.  Moreover,  Professor  Williams  seems  to  make  no 
allusion  to  this  portion  of  the  narrative  in  bis  useful  analysis  of  the  Ramhyana. 
In  the  Adhyhtma  It  funky  an  a there  is  some  allusion  to  the  youthful  sports  of  Hama, 
but  they  have  evidently  been  borrowed  from  the  life  of  Krishna. 
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beheld  him.  When  Maharaja  Dasaratha,  accompanied  by 
the  priest  Vasishtha,  went  to  see  his  infant  sons,  the  priest 
pointed  to  Rama,  and  said  : — “ O Maharaja,  I perceive  from 
the  marks  on  Rama  that  ho  is  no  ordinary  child  ; and  I am 
nearly  assured  that  he  is  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  : Behold 
his  beautiful  colour,  like  green  grass,  his  fine  hair  glossy  and 
curled,  his  large  head  and  high  forehead,  his  brow  radiant 
with  the  signs  of  royalty,  his  face  smiling  like  the  full  moon, 
his  large  dark  eyes,  his  lips  red  as  the  Bimba  fruit,  his  nose 
like  that  of  the  green  parrot,  his  neck  like  that  of  a shell, 
his  long  hands  and  red  palms  bearing  the  marks  of  the 
chakra,  lotos,  and  circle  on  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  his  wide 
breast,  his  legs  resembling  plantain  trees,  his  feet  red  as  the 
rising  sun,  bearing  the  marks  of  the  shell,  the  chakra,  the 
mace,  and  the  lotos  : Behold  all  these,  and  you  will  see  that 
ho  is  full  of  marks  belonging  to  Vishnu.” 

When  the  four  little  boys  were  sufficiently  grown  to  be 
able  to  run  about,  they  were  the  delight  of  their  mothers  and 
of  the  Maharaja.  Sometimes  the  Maharaja  would  call  Rama, 
and  Rama  would  turn  his  back  and  laugh  and  run  away ; and  if 
his  mother  Kausalya  or  his  father  the  Maharaja  ran  after  him, 
he  would  run  all  the  faster,  and  afterwards  would  come  back 
to  them  of  his  own  accord.  Sometimes  Rama  would  snatch 
a morsel  of  his  father’s  food,  and  going  to  a distance  from 
him,  he  would  eat  it  up  and  laugh  at  the  Maharaja  all  the 
while.  Sometimes  his  mother  would  ask  him  to  point  out 
his  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  ears,  or  other  parts  of  his  body,  and 
he  would  do  so  by  touching  those  parts  with  his  forefinger. 
Sometimes  the  women  of  other  households  would  come  to 
the  palace,  and  ask  Rama  who  his  mother  was  ; and  then  he 
would  smile  and  run  to  his  mother  and  sit  upon  her  lap. 
And  it  so  happened  that  one  evening,  whilst  the  Rani  Kau- 
salya was  nursing  Rama  in  the  inner  court  of  the  palace,  the 
full  moon  arose  in  the  east  in  all  its  splendour,  and  Rama  felt 
a very  strong  desire  to  have  the  beautiful  moon  to  play  with 
as  a toy.  And  he  put  out  both  his  little  hands  towards  the 
moon,  in  order  to  obtain  it ; but  his  mother  could  not  under- 
stand what  it  was  that  he  wanted,  and  thereupon  he  tried  to 
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beat  her.  And  Kausalya  asked  him  many  times  what  he 
wished  to  have,  and  he  continued  to  point  to  the  moon,  so 
that  at  last  she  came  to  understand  what  it  was  that  he 
wanted,  and  she  then  spoke  to  him  in  mild  terms  as  fol- 
lows : — “ Do  not  desire,  0 my  child,  to  possess  the  moon, 
because  it  is  thousands  of  miles  off,  and  it  is  not  a plaything 
for  children,  and  no  child  ever  got  it : If  you  wish  I will 
bring  you  some  jewels  that  are  brighter  than  the  moon,  and 
you  can  play  with  them.”  So  saying  she  brought  some 
beautiful  jewels,  and  placed  them  before  the  little  boy;  but 
Kama  threw  them  away  in  anger,  and  began  to  cry  until  his 
eyes  were  red  and  swollen  with  weeping.  Now  by  this  time 
a number  of  women  were  gathered  around  him,  but  no  one 
could  console  him.  One  said  : — “ Perchance  he  is  hungry ;” 
and  Kausalya  tried  to  give  him  suck,  but  this  he  utterly 
refused  to  take.  Another  woman  said  : — “ Perchance  he  is 
sleepy  ; ” and  she  took  him  in  her  lap  and  sung  the  lullaby, 
but  she  could  not  quiet  him,  and  he  still  continued  to  cry. 
Then  one  of  the  women  said  : — “ The  goddess  Susti  has 
become  unpropitious,  and  must  be  propitiated  with  offerings 
of  cui’ds,  plantains,  and  fried  paddy.”  Another  said  : — “ A 
ghost  is  troubling  him;  so  send  for  a man  who  can  repeat  a 
mantra  and  drive  the  ghost  out.”  But  though  all  these 
means  were  tried  they  were  all  of  no  effect,  and  Rama  was 
still  as  unpacified  as  before.  So  the  Rani  Kausalyd  sent  for 
the  Maharaja,  and  when  tho  Maharaja  heard  that  Rama  was 
ill  he  went  to  him  immediately,  and  tried  his  utmost  to  con- 
sole the  child  ; but  he  could  do  no  more  than  those  who  had 
tried  before  him,  and  Rama  continued  to  ci'y  and  would  not 
bo  comforted.  Then  the  Maharaja  sent  for  his  chief  Coun- 
sellor and  told  him  all  that  had  taken  place;  and  when 
Sumantra  heard  that  Rama  was  crying  for  tho  moon,  lie 
desired  those  about  him  to  bring  a mirror.  So  a mirror 
was  brought  and  placed  in  tho  hands  of  Rdma ; and  when 
Rama  saw  the  image  of  the  moon  in  the  mirror,  lie  was  fully 
satisfied,  and  left  off  weeping,  and  was  soon  as  merry  as 
before,  and  the  whole  family  were  at  ease. 

When  Rdma  and  his  brethren  had  reached  their  second 
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year,  they  could  not  say  the  words  “pceta”  or  “ father,”  histora'  of 
or  “ mata”  or  “ mother,”  and  therefore  they  called  their  P‘ BT  jy. 
parents  “ pa  ” and  “ ma.”  And  if  any  one  asked  Rama  Second  ypnr  of 
what  his  name  was,  ho  would  answer  “ Ama,”  for  he  could  : 1<!ima 
not  pronounce  the  letter  “ R.”  Sometimes  tho  three  toulk?" bFK‘n 
mothers  would  sit  together  and  make  their  four  sons  dance  Anecdotes  of 

0 , . Kama. 

in  a circle,  whilst  they  clapped  their  hands.  Sometimes  the 
Maharaja  would  tell  Rama  to  bring  him  his  sandals,  and  Rama 
would  take  up  the  Maharaja’s  sandals  with  both  his  hands, 
and  carry  them  to  his  father,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  who 
saw  him.  At  other  times  tho  Maharaja  would  take  Rama 
into  the  Council-hall,  and  keep  the  little  boy  on  his  knee 
during  the  Council ; and  Rama  listened  to  all  that  was  going 
on,  and  as  he  sat  upon  his  father’s  kneo,  ho  appeared  as 
beautiful  as  a new  rain-cloud  when  seated  on  the  golden 
mountain  of  Sumaru.  Meantime  his  mother  the  Rani  would 
be  impatient  at  his  absence,  and  would  send  her  maid  ser- 
vant every  minute  to  the  Council  to  bring  away  Rama ; for 
a moment’s  absence  from  her  son  appeared  like  an  age  in  her 
eyes. 

When  the  sons  of  Dasaratlia  were  in  their  third  year.  Third  year, 
the  Maharaja  performed  the  ceremony  of  piercing  their  ptertfug'their 
ears  ; and  the  rite  was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence. 

After  this  the  brethren  began  to  play  with  other  little  boys  Sports  of  RAma 
ot  then-  own  age.  They  made  images  of  clay,  and  offered  brethren  with 

. . ° . J J other  boys. 

clay  offerings  to  the  images,  after  the  manner  that  they  had 
seen  the  priest  of  their  father  offer  up  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
in  behalf  of  the  household.  They  would  first  entreat  the 
images  to  eat  the  offerings  which  they  offered,  and  then  when 
the  images  did  not  move  they  would  put  the  offerings  into 
their  mouths ; and  when  the  images  would  not  eat  the  offer- 
ings, they  were  very  angry  and  broke  up  the  images  into 
pieces.  Sometimes  Rama  would  see  his  own  reflection  in  a 
crystal  pillar,  and  he  would  say  to  his  mother  Kausalya  : — 

“ A second  Rama  is  come,  so  keep  him  here  that  I may  play 
with  him.”  But  seeing  in  like  manner  the  reflection  of  his 
own  mother,  he  would  say  : — “ Why  have  you  left  me  and 
gone  to  the  other  Rama  : Do  not  take  him  in  your  lap  ! ” 
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And  witli  these  words  lie  would  take  hold  of  her  cloth  and 
pull  her  away. 

When  Rama  and  his  brethren  were  five  years  of  age  they 
commenced  their  education  according  to  the  rule.  Yasishtha 
was  appointed  to  be  their  preceptor,  and  he  initiated  them 
in  their  studies  in  the  accustomed  form.  He  first  worshipped 
the  divine  Saraswati,  the  goddess  of  all  learning,  and  after- 
wards directed  the  four  brethren  to  make  offerings  of  flowers 
and  leaves  of  bale  fruit  to  the  goddess.  He  then  took  a 
chalk  stone,  and  drew  the  vowels  upon  the  floor,  and  directed 
the  boys  to  run  over  each  letter  three  times  ; and  when  this 
lessen  was  over,  the  Maharaja  gave  many  rich  presents  to 
Vasishtha,  and  from  that  time  they  went  every  day  to  the 
house  of  Yasishtha,  to  receive  his  instructions.  And  the 
four  lads  were  dressed  by  their  mothers  in  clothes  of  different 
colours  ; and  Rama  was  dressed  in  yellow,  Lakshmana  in 
purple,  and  Bharata  and  Satrughna  in  green  and  red.  And 
they  had  hundreds  of  servants  at  their  command,  but  still 
each  one  carried  his  ink  bottle  in  his  right  hand,  and  over 
his  left  shoulder  was  his  satchel  containing  books,  reeds, 
and  white  palm  leaves.  In  this  manner  they  went  out  of  the 
palace  every  morning,  and  proceeded  with  other  scliool-boys 
to  the  house  of  their  preceptor ; and  sometimes  when  a boy 
strayed  away  from  school  without  the  leave  of  his  preceptor, 
they  were  commanded  by  Yasishtha  to  go  out  into  the  street 
and  bring  the  truant  in.  And  when  they  knew  all  the 
vowels,  they  were  taught  all  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet ; 
and  when  they  knew  these  also,  they  began  to  teach  the 
smaller  boys  under  the  direction  of  Vasishtha.  And  Rama 
never  disobyeed  his  preceptor,  nor  did  aught  that  would 
excite  his  displeasure.  And  when  he  had  learnt  all  his  letters, 
he  began  to  read  the  grammar ; and  in  a short  time  he  learnt 
eighteen  languages,  as  well  as  the  arts  of  singing,  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  dancing,  and  painting,  and  every  oue 
of  the  sciences.  And  at  certain  times  the  Maharaja  would 
send  for  his  sons,  and  examine  them  in  the  Council-hall  be- 
foi’e  his  Council ; and  the  boys  always  acquitted  themselves 
to  the  admiration  of  all  present,  and  the  Ministers  and 
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Chieftains  expressed  their  great  surprise  at  the  proficiency 
of  the  sons  of  the  Maharaja. 

When  the  four  brethren  had  passed  out  of  their  child- 
hood, they  were  exercised  in  the  use  of  arms  and  in  military 
and  royal  games.  At  times,  having  obtained  the  permission 
of  Yasishtha,  they  would  go  out  and  play  at  hide-and-seek; 
or  they  would  form  themselves  into  two  parties,  and  engage 
in ‘a  mock  combat ; and  it  was  agreed  amongst  them  that  the 
party  who  was  defeated  should  carry  the  victor  upon  his 
shoulders  for  a hundred  cubits ; and  when  Kama  was  defeated 
he  was  not  excused  on  account  of  his  being  the  son  of  a 
Maharaja,  but  he  was  obliged  to  carry  his  victor  like  any 
other  boy.  Sometimes,  however,  Rama  would  play  at  being 
the  Maharaja ; and  some  of  his  play-fellows  would  be  his 
Ministers,  and  others  his  subjects,  and  some  would  hold  the 
umbrella  of  royalty  over  his  head,  whilst  others  fanned  him 
with  the  cliumara.  Then  some  would  bring  offenders  before 
him,  and  submit  their  complaints  for  his  decision ; and  Rama 
would  listen  to  the  whole  of  the  case,  and  at  the  end  he 
would  deliver  his  judgment,  and  would  award  appropriate 
punishment  to  the  guilty  party. 

Thus  passed  away  the  lives  of  Rama  and  his  brethren, 
until  the  time  drew  nigh  when  each  one  was  to  be  invested 
with  the  sacred  thread.  Accordingly  their  heads  were  sliaved 
by  the  barber,  and  they  were  clothed  in  red  silk ; and  they 
went  to  the  house  of  their  preceptor  Yasishtha,  and  were  in- 
vested with  the  sacred  string  which  was  made  of  the  skin 
of  the  antelope.  Yasisbtha  then  taught  them  the  holy 
Gayatri ; and  throughout  that  day  they  became  Brahma- 
chans  according  to  the  ordinance,  and  each,  one  carried  his 
bag  amongst  his  kinsmen  to  receive  alms.  First,  Rama  went 
to  his  mother  Kausalya,  and  she  gave  him  the  dole  of  rice, 
and  with  it  many  precious  jewels  ; and  in  this  manner  all  the 
brethren  went  round  and  received  alms  and  rich  gifts  from 
all  present,  from  the  subjects  of  the  Maharaja,  as  well  as 
from  the  Ministers,  Chieftains,  and  ladies ; and  all  the  riches 
they  received  they  gave  to  their  preceptor  Yasishtha. 

After  the  four  sons  of  Dasaratha  had  been  thus  invested 
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with  the  sacred  thread,  they  began  to  learn  the  Vedas  ; and 
in  due  time  they  grew  up  like  four  heroes,  and  were  pos- 
sessed of  every  virtue  and  every  accomplishment.  They 
were  bright  as  the  moon,  skilful  in  archery,  expert  in  mount- 
ing the  elephant,  the  horse,  and  the  chariot ; and  they  were 
devoted  to  all  the  wishes  of  their  parents,  and  became  deeply 
versed  in  the  Vedas.  But  Rama  excelled  all  his  brethren, 
and  was  as  conspicuous  amongst  them  as  a flag  upon  a 
tower ; and  whilst  all  grew  up  in  loving  attachment  to 
each  other,  Lakshmana  was  the  special  companion  of  Rama, 
and  rejoiced  to  perform  whatever  was  pleasing  to  him. 

Now  it  happened  one  day  that  Rama  was  shooting  with 
a bow  that  belonged  to  a companion  of  his,  and  he  bent  the 
bow  with  so  much  strength  that  it  broke  in  two  pieces.  And 
his  companion  said  to  him  : — “You  have  strength  enough 
to  break  my  bow,  but  if  you  would  manifest  your  full  might, 
you  should  go  to  the  city  of  Mithila,  and  break  the  great  bow 
of  the  god  Siva,  which  is  preserved  in  the  household  of  Raja 
Janaka.'”  And  Rama  answered  : — “ Tell  me  the  story  of  the 
bow.”  Then  his  companion  said: — “Janaka,  Raja  of 
Mithila,  has  a beautiful  daughter  named  Sita,  or  the  ‘ white 
one/  and  he  has  vowed  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  that  man 
who  can  break  the  great  bow,  which  belonged  in  former 
times  to  the  god  Siva,  and  which  the  Raja  worships  every 
day  with  flowers  and  incense.”  And  Rama  pondered  over 
these  words  in  his  heart,  but  he  said  nothing,  for  the  time 
had  not  y et  come. 

The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  childhood  of 
Rama  is  so  plain  and  simple  as  to  require  but  little 
comment.  The  picture  of  the  dark-coloured  babe, 
lying  in  his  white  cot  like  a blue  lotos  floating  upon 
the  pure  water  of  the  Ganges,  is  perhaps  somewhat 
foreign  to  European  ideas  accustomed  to  the  pink 
complexion  of  western  babies.  Moreover  the  pic- 
ture is  somewhat  marred  by  the  description  of  the 
marks  from  which  Vasishtha  the  priest  is  supposed  to 
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have  identified  the  infant  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  history  of 
The  story  of  Kama  crying  for  the  moon  is  peculiarly  i>art  iv. 
Hindu.  The  inability  of  the  mother  to  console  the  The  marks  of 

J . >11  Vishnu. 

little  boy,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  other  women,  Incidents  con- 

“ , -ii  neoted  with 

are  precisely  the  every-day  occurrences  in  the  houses  RAma’s  crying 

i J J J for  the  moon 

of  Hindus.  When  a child  of  tender  years  is  frac-  “XniVimdu 
tious,  and  refuses  to  eat  or  to  sleep,  the  women  im-  wlrehipof 
mediately  begin  to  propitiate  the  goddess  Sustf ; a Suil1' 
primitive  household  deity  who  finds  no  place  in  the 
Vedas,  but  who  is  largely  worshipped  by  the  females 
of  Hindustan.  If  the  child  still  refuses  to  be  com- 
forted, a Brahman  is  sent  for  to  exorcise  him  with  Exorcising, 
mantras.  Lastly,  if  these  resources  fail  the  husband 
is  sent  for  to  bring  about  a pacification.  In  the 
present  instance  the  story  turns  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  Chief  Counsellor  in  sending  for  a mirror,  and 
satisfying  the  child  with  a reflection  of  the  moon. 

This  idea  again  is  essentially  Hindu.  No  one  but  a Hindu  idea  of 

. . . J . the  Chief  Coun- 

Hindu,  with  his  passionate  fondness  for  children,  eaiied'int'o 
and  his  traditions  of  patriarchal  life,  would  conceive  quiet  Riil“a" 
the  idea  of  a sovereign  sending  for  his  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  pacify  a fractious  child.  In  like  manner  the 
scene  in  which  the  little  boys  make  clay  images  and 
propitiate  them  with  clay  offerings,  in  the  same  way 
that  they  had  seen  the  family  Brahman  propitiate  the 
household  gods,  could  only  take  place  in  an  Indian 
household.  But  yet  the  realism  of  Hindu  childhood  Realism  of 

•>  Hindu  child- 

in  trying  to  make  the  idols  eat  the  offerings,  is  pf^Stowards 
paralleled  by  European  children,  who  will  give  oats  the  clay  imases- 
to  a wooden  horse,  or  bread  and  butter  to  a stuffed 
bird ; and  it  is  thus  exquisitely  true  to  human  na- 
ture, whilst  furnishing  a significant  travestie  of  the 
original  ceremonial. 

° _ Life  of  Rama  a 

I he  education  of  Rama,  which  commenced  modem  Hindu. 
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according  to  rule  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age,  is  the 
exact  routine  pursued  by  Hindu  preceptors  ; and  the 
scenes  enacted  in  Vasishtha’s  school-room  are  pre- 
cisely such  as  still  take  place  in  purely  Hindu 
schools.2  So,  too,  the  investiture  with  the  sacred 
thread  is  celebrated  in  the  present  day,  in  the  case 
of  all  Br&hmans  and  Kshatriyas,  precisely  as  it  is 
described  in  the  Ramdyana  ; the  boys  becoming 
Bramacharis  or  religious  mendicants  for  the  day,3 
and  carrying  about  bags  in  which  they  receive  pre- 
sents from  their  relatives  and  friends.  The  remain- 
ing details  call  for  no  remark,  the  incidents  describ- 
ed in  the  narrative  being  sufficiently  clear  to  explain 
themselves. 


3 The  worship  of  Saraswati  by  Hindu  students  is  dying  away  in  English 
schools,  and  books  are  no  longer  regarded  as  sacred  things ; probably  because  the 
printed  English  volumes  are  treated  as  altogether  different  from  the  ancient 
manuscripts.  Once  a year  there  is  a festival  to  the  goddess  Saraswati,  on  which 
day  most  school-boys  enjoy  a holiday,  for  every  book  in  the  house  should 
be  laid  before  the  image  of  the  goddess  and  remain  there  for  the  day.  English 
books,  however,  are  not  always  offered,  especially  if  the  parents  are  anxious  for 
their  children’s  progress  in  education  ; but  idle  school-boys  will  on  such  occasions 
rise  early  in  the  morning  and  place  all  their  books,  English  included,  before  the 
goddess ; after  which  they  are  perfectly  safe,  as  no  one  would  be  profane  enough  to 
remove  the  volumes  which  have  been  once  offered. 

3 The  Brahmachari  is  a religious  pupil  who  studies  the  Vedas,  who  also  col- 
lects alms  for  his  own  subsistence,  and  for  that  of  his  master  or  Guru.  In  the 
present  instance  the  Guru  was  Vasishtha. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


WARS  WITH  TIIE  RAKSIIASAS. 


The  story  of  Rama’s  boyhood  is  naturally  fol- 
lowed by  the  story  of  his  marriage ; but  an  interval 
occurs  during  which  he  appears  to  have  acted  as  the 
protector  of  the  Brahmans  against  the  Rakshasas,  or 
aborigines  of  the  country,  who  seem  to  have  perse- 
cuted the  Brahmans  by  polluting  their  sacrifices. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  a considerable  con- 
fusion exists  respecting  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
India.  They  arc  alluded  to  under  different  names, 
such  as  Rakshasas,  Asuras,  Daityas,  and  Danavas. 
Sometimes  they  are  popularly  regarded  as  ghosts  or 
demons.  At  other  times  they  are  represented  as 
forming  different  families,  who  have  descended  from 
Brdhman  sages,  and  have  acquired  supernatural 
weapons  or  supernatural  powers  by  the  worship  of 
Brahma.  Thus  the  terrible  Ravana  is  said  to  have 
been  the  grandson  of  the  sage  Pulastya,  who  was  the 
son  of  Brahma  ; and  to  have  obtained  invulnerability 
as  regards  gods  and  demons  as  a reward  for  his 
severe  worship  of  Brahma.  It  seems  probable  that 
originally  the  names  Rakshasa,  Asura,  Daitya,  and 
Danava  were  applied  with  some  strictness  to  different 
tribes  of  aborigines,  but  that  at  a subsequent  period 
the  names  were  indiscriminately  applied  to  the 
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history  of  aborigines  in  general.  As,  however,  the  popular 
pabtw.  belief  attributed  supernatural  powers  to  the  abori- 
- ginal  inhabitants,  the  Br&hmans  took  care  tliat  those 
powers  should  be  derived  from  the  faithful  worship 
of  Brahma ; although  it  is  exceedingly  improbable 
that  the  aborigines  had  any  knowledge  of  Brahma, 
excepting  that  which  they  may  have  subsequently 
derived  from  the  teachings  of  the  Brahmans. 


Origin  of  the 
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mans, ami  to  the 
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The  origin  of  the  opposition  of  the  Rakshasas  to 
the  Brahmans  is  no  doubt  to  be  referred  to  the  natural 
opposition  of  the  people  of  the  country  to  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  Aryan  invasion.  The  opposition  to 
the  Brahmanical  sacrifices  seems  to  be  more  obscure, 
but  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  superstitious 
fears  of  a race  of  savages  at  finding  their  country 
overrun  by  powerful  invaders,  whose  irresistible 
might  may  have  been  derived  from  the  rites  in  ques- 
tion. The  establishment  of  Brahmanical  hermitages 
in  the  midst  of  an  aboriginal  population,  also  opens 
up  a curious  field  of  inquiry,  but  must  be  reserved 
for  future  discussion. 

The  narrative  of  Rama’s  expedition  against  the 
Rakshasas  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it, 
may  now  be  related  as  follows : — 


Anxiofy  °f  the  When  Rama  and  his  brethren  were  approaching1  their 
marrbgeof'his  K'xteenth  year,  the  Maharaja  became  very  anxious  respcct- 
ing  their  marriage.  It  so  happened  that  one  day  when  he 
Viaw&mitra.  was  discussing  the  subject  with  his  Counsellors  in  the 
Council-hall,  the  great  sage  Viswamitra  arrived  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  and  desired  the  door-keeper  to  go  within  and 
tell  the  Maharaja  that  Viswamitra  the  son  of  Gadlii,  was 
Reverential  there.  When  the  Maharaja  received  the  message,  he  rose 

reception  of  . , . . . , , 

Viswamitra  by  up  with  Jus  two  priests,  and  went  out  to  meet  the  sago, 

the  Maharaja.  ...  . 07 

rejoicing  as  Indra  at  the  coming  of  Brahma ; and  he  re- 
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ceivcd  Vaswamitra  with  every  honour,  and  presented  him 
with  the  argha,  and  said  respectfully  : — “ Your  coming,  0 
great  sage,  is  as  grateful  to  mo  as  amrita,  as  the  fall  of  rain 
in  the  proper  season,  as  the  birth  of  a son  to  a childless 
father,  as  the  recovery  of  lost  treasure,  as  the  dawning  of  a 
mighty  joy  ! Tell  me,  I pray  you,  what  important  request 
you  have  to  make,  and  I shall  grant  it  with  great  delight.” 
Now  Viswamitra  was  a very  illustrious  sage,  for  in  former 
times  he  had  been  a Kshatriya  and  a great  warrior ; but 
after  practising  many  religious  austerities  in  the  Himalaya 
mountain  he  had  become  a Brahman.  His  hermitage  was 
situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ganges  river ; and 
many  other  Brahman  sages  dwelt  there  likewise,  and  passed 
their  days  in  devotion  and  sacrifice.  And  Viswamitra  said 
to  the  Maharaja  : — “ 0 Raja  of  Rajas,  our  sacrifices  are 
spoiled  by  the  Rakshasas,  who  pour  blood  and  flesh  upon  the 
homa ; and  they  are  commanded  by  two  chieftains,  named 
Mancha  and  Suvahu,  who  have  been  commissioned  by  Raja 
Ravana  to  destroy  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Brahmans : I 
therefore  pray  you  to  suffer  your  son  Rama  to  return  with  me 
to  my  hermitage,  for  he  is  young,  great,  and  valiant,  and  the 
Rakshasas  will  never  be  able  to  stand  against  him.”  At 
these  words  the  Maharaja  was  exceedingly  sorrowful,  and  he 
said: — “My  son  Rama  has  not  yet  reached  his  sixteenth 
year  : I will  therefore  send  a great  army  with  you,  but  I 
cannot  give  up  Rama.”  Then  Viswamitra  was  in  great 
wrath,  and  as  fierce  as  a sacrificial  fire  when  fed  with  abun- 
dance of  ghee ; and  the  whole  earth  was  moved,  and  even 
the  gods  were  in  great  fear.  And  he  said  : — “ 0 Maharaja, 
you  have  given  me  your  promise,  and  you  cannot  depart 
from  your  word : Make  haste  then,  and  send  Rama,  and  I 
will  so  protect  him  that  he  shall  never  be  overcome  by  the 
Rakshasas.”  So  the  Maharaja  sent  for  Rama  and  Laksh- 
mana,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  sage ; and  the  two 
Princes  took  leave  of  their  parents,  and  made  ready  to  go 
with  Viswamitra  to  the  place  of  his  abode.1 
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1 The  following  extract  from  the  Adhyatma  Ramayana  explains  the  circum- 
stances which  induced  the  Maharaja  to  part  with  Rama  in  a somewhat  different 
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Now  it  so  happened  that  as  the  three  went  out  of  the 
city  it  was  the  beautiful  season  of  autumn ; and  the  pure  sky 
was  free  from  clouds,  as  the  pure  mind  of  the  devotee  is  free 
from  all  passions ; and  the  rains  were  over,  and  the  high 
winds  had  ceased,  and  the  breezes  were  blowing  gently  at 
the  approach  of  the  cold  season,  as  the  riotous  and  tumultu- 
ous assume  a gentler  aspect  when  they  enter  the  company 
of  wise  men.  The  water  in  every  river,  lake,  and  pond  was 
pure  and  transparent ; and  the  beauty  of  the  clear  wave  was 
increased  by  the  presence  of  the  full-blown  lotos,  as  the 
beauty  of  a pure  mind  becomes  increased  by  faith  in  God. 
Thus  Rama  and  Lakshmana,  and  the  sage  Viswamitra, 
journeyed  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Sarayu,  towards 
the  spot  where  that  river  joins  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Ganges ; and  on  their  way  they  beheld  the  vast  fields  of  rice 
bending  down  with  the  weight  of  the  grain,  like  a modest 
man  bending  his  head  at  the  recital  of  his  own  praises.  And 
Viswamitra  instructed  Rama  on  the  way,  and  performed  all 
the  duties  of  a Guru.  And  when  evening  was  come  they 
slept  on  grass  beds  by  the  side  of  the  river  Sarayu. 

Now  when  the  light  of  morning  began  to  dawn,  the  sage 
Viswamitra  awakened  the  two  young  heroes  as  they  lay 
upon  their  beds  of  grass,  and  directed  them  to  arise  and 
perform  their  morning  ablutions,  and  repeat  the  holy  Gaya- 
tri  according  to  the  ordinance.  After  this  the  three  pro- 


nmnner.  “ The  Maharaja  with  troubled  mind  consulted  his  preceptor  Yasishtha  : — 
‘ If,’  he  said,  ‘ Viswamitra  should  take  Kama  away,  I cannot  survive  the  loss  ; If 

I should  not  permit  him  to  go,  this  sage,  who  is  a strenuous  adorer  of  the  deity, 
doubtless  will  utter  a curse  against  me  : This  idea  of  danger  afflicts  my  soul ; be- 
sides Rama  is  delicate  in  his  frame,  how  then  can  he  destroy  that  giant  who  re- 
sembles the  mountain  elephant?’  Vasislitha  answered: — ‘I  will  disclose  this 
secret  mystery ; this  son  of  thine,  who  is  named  R&ma,  is  the  Omnipotent  Being 
in  whom  the  universe  is  comprehended.’  The  sage  then  told  the  Maharaja  the 
whole  story  of  Brahma’s  application  to  Vishnu,  and  spoke  as  follows  : —*  1 Know,  0 
Maharaja,  that  llama  is  the  Almighty,  the  Incomprehensible,  the  Supreme  Soul ; 
that  Lakshmana  is  an  incarnation  of  Sesha-nhga  ; Bharata  an  incarnation  of  the 
shell,  and  Satrughna  an  incarnation  of  the  circle  : His  primeval  affection’  has 
assumed  a female  form,  and  is  born  in  the  house  of  Raja  Janaka  : Now  if  Rfuna 
goes  with  Viswamitra  be  will  obtain  the  hand  of  Raja  Janaka’s  daughter  Si t A 
in  marriage  : Be  not  therefore  under  any  apprehensions  or  grieved  in  thy  mind,  no 
danger. can  accrue  to  Ilhma  : I have  given  thee  that  advice  which  I deemed  most 
proper ; keep  it  concealed  in  thy  own  heart.’  ” 
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ceeilcd  on  their  journey  as  before,  until  they  came  to  the 
place  where  the  waters  of  the  river  Sarayii  are  joined  with 
those  of  tho  Ganges ; and  there  they  saw  a sacred  hermit- 
age where  many  holy  Brahmans  practised  religious  austeri- 
ties. And  Viswamitra  told  the  two  Princes  that  here  was 
the  holy  spot  where  the  great  god  Siva  was  wounded  by  the 
love-inspiring  Kama  with  the  arrows  of  desire,  and  in  return 
burnt  up  the  god  of  love  with  the  fire  of  his  anger.  And 
Viswamitra  and  the  two  Princes  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  Brahmans  in  that  hermitage,  and  there  they  slept 
that  night,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  river  in  the  morning. 

Now  when  the  morning  had  come,  the  sage  and  the  two 
Princes  left  the  hermitage  at  tho  union  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  entered  a boat  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  river 
Ganges,  in  order  that  they  might  proceed  to  the  hermitage 
of  Viswamitra,  which  was  situated  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  holy  stream.2  And  as  they  crossed  the  river  they 
heard  the  roaring  of  the  waters,  which  is  made  by  the  con- 
flict of  the  river  Sarayii  with  the  river  Ganges  ; and  having 
made  obeisance  to  the  two  sacred  rivers,  they  reached  the 
other  side,  and  entered  a dreadful  jungle  which  was  called 
the  wilderness  of  Taraka.  And  that  jungle  was  as  black  as 
a cloud,  and  very  dense,  and  filled  with  the  voices  of  birds, 
and  the  notes  of  insects,  and  the  noise  of  the  wild  deer,  and 
the  roaring  of  lions  and  tigers,  and  bears,  and  wild  boars, 
and  elephants,  and  rhinoceroses.  Now  in  that  jungle  dwelt 
a terrible  female  Rakshasi,  named  Taraka,  and  she  was  the 
mother  of  Mancha  ; and  Viswamitra  said  to  Rama  : — “ This 
cursed  Taraka  ravages  all  this  country : Do  you,  0 Rama, 
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2 The  route  followed  by  Viswamitra  and  the  two  Princes  on  this  occasion  is 
easily  traced.  According  to  the  Adhyhtma  Ramhyana  the  hermitage  of  Viswami- 
tra was  situated  on  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  lluxar,  which  is  situated  in  the 
district  of  Shahabad.  The  distance  from  the  site  of  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  near 
Fyzabad,  to  the  junction  of  the  Sarayti  (Gogra)  and  the  Ganges,  is  about  a hundred 
and  seventy  miles,  a journey  which  must  have  occupied  several  days,  although 
only  two  days  appear  to  be  indicated  in  the  Ramayana.  From  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers  to  the  modern  town  of  Buxar,  the  distance  is  rather  more  than  forty 
miles  in  a retrograde  direction  from  east  to  west  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Ganges.  This  latter  portion  of  the  journey  is  said  to  have  occupied  two  davs, 
which  approximates  to  the  actual  distance. 
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for  the  sake  of  the  Brahmans,  destroy  her  : Such  an  act  is 
not  to  be  abhorred  by  you,  as  though  it  were  the  murder  of 
a woman;  but  must  be  performed  as  a duty  which  all  Rajas 
are  bound  to  fulfil  for  the  public  good,  whether  it  appear 
merciful  or  cruel,  innocent  or  blamable.”  Rama  replied  : — 
“ I am  bound  to  obey  your  command.”  And  Rama  said  to 
Lakshmana  : — “ Behold  this  misshapen  Rakshasi : My  heart 
relents  at  killing  her  because  of  her  female  nature,  but  I will 
deprive  her  of  her  strength  and  power.”  And  the  hero 
grasped  his  bow  and  twanged  the  string  ; and  Taraka  heard 
the  sound,  and  was  filled  with  wrath ; and  presently  she 
came  to  that  place,  roaring  out  with  a loud  voice ; and  she 
rushed  upon  Rama  with  her  arms  lifted  high  in  the  air,  and 
she  rained  a shower  of  stones  upon  the  two  sons  of  Dasaratha. 
Then  Rama  took  a missile  weapon  and  cut  off  her  two  arms, 
so  that  they  fell  upon  the  earth.  Then  Lakshmana  cut  off 
the  ears  and  nose  of  Taraka,  and  she  disappeared,  and  again 
by  the  power  of  sorcery  caused  a fearful  shower  of  stones  to 
fall  upon  the  two  heroes.  Then  Viswamitra  cried  out  to 
Rama  : — “ Your  unwillingness  to  kill  this  impious  sacrifice- 
destroying  Rakshasi  is  very  wrong  : Instantly  slay  her,  for 
the  evening  is  coming  on,  and  in  the  darkness  it  is  difficult 
to  overcome  the  Rakshasas.”  Then  Rama  thus  encouraged 
drew  forth  a powerful  arrow,  with  a head  shaped  like  a 
crescent,  and  he  discharged  it  at  the  misshapen  and  venge- 
ful Taraka  as  she  advanced  upon  him  ; and  she  was  dread- 
fully wounded  by  this  tremendous  arrow,  and  vomiting  out 
blood,  she  fell  down  and  expired.  And  Viswamitra  rejoiced 
at  the  death  of  Taraka,  and  he  kissed  the  head  of  Rama, 
and  said  to  him  : — “ To  night,  0 Rama,  we  will  remain  here, 
and  on  the  morrow  we  will  proceed  to  my  own  hermitage.” 
And  the  sons  of  Dasaratha  remained  that  night  with  the  sage 
in  the  wilderness  of  Taraka.3 

Next  morning  the  sage  Viswamitra  gave  Rama  many 

3 In  the  Adhy&tma  Rimtiyana  everyone  who  is  slain  by  It  tuna,  or  who  dies  in 
his  presence,  or  with  the  name  of  “ R&ma  ” on  his  lips,  ascends  at  once  to  the 
heaven  of  Vishnu.  Accordingly  a beautiful  form,  arrayed  from  head  to  foot  with 
jewels,  is  said  to  have  risen  from  the  dead  body  of  Ttirakii,  and  worshipped  llama, 
and  then  to  have  ascended  to  the  abodes  of  bliss. 
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famous  weapons  endowed  with  divine  energies,  and  irresist-  histora^  op 
iblo  even  against  the  gods;  and  he  turned  to  the  cast  and  |pABX  jy. 
taught  him  two  powerful  mantras.  By  the  utterance  of  the  Two  powerful~ 
first  mantra  all  the  weapons  appeared  before  their  master,  and  mantras, 
awaited  his  orders;  and  by  the  utterance  of  the  second  mantra, 
all  sense  of  hunger,  or  thirst,  or  desire  of  sleep,  passed  away 
from  the  body.  So  llama  uttered  the  first  mantra,  and  all 
the  mighty  weapons  which  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Viswamitra  presented  themselves  before  him,  and  stood 
with  joined  hands,  and  said  : — “ Command  us,  O llama,  of 
mighty  arm  ! ” And  Rama  examined  them  all,  and  said  : 

— “ Whenever  I call  you  to  remembrance,  then  do  you  wait 
upon  me.”  Then  all  those  mighty  weapons  bowed  their 
heads  and  went  their  way. 

The  two  heroes  and  the  sage  then  proceeded  on  their  Arrival  at  the 

° hermitage  of 

way  until  they  saw  a mountain  which  appeared  like  a cloud,  VwwAmitra. 
and  near  it  a most  exquisitely  delightful  grove,  filled  with 
deer,  and  enlivened  by  a variety  of  tuneful  birds.  And 
Viswamitra  said  to  Rama  : — “ This  is  my  hermitage,  and  it 
is  thine  even  as  it  is  mine.”  And  Viswamitra  related  the 
following  holy  legend  to  the  two  young  Princes  : — 

“ In  ancient  days,  before  the  glorious  Vishnu  became  in-  impend  of 
carnate  as  the  Dwarf,  this  was  his  holy  hermitage,  and  here  Uwarf  incama- 

’ J ° ’ tion  taking 

he  practised  sacred  austerities  as  an  example  to  all  others,  three  steps  for 

r r the  destruction 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  Bali,  the  mighty  Raja  of  the  Asuras,  of  I5ali- 
conquered  Indra  and  the  gods ; and  the  gods  came  to  this 
hermitage  and  prayed  to  Vishnu  for  succour  : And  Vishnu 
was  born  on  earth  in  the  form  of  a Dwarf,  and  he  assumed 
the  dress  of  a mendicant,  and  went  to  the  abode  of  Bali,  and 
prayed  Bali  to  give  him  as  much  earth  as  he  could  step  over 
in  three  steps  : And  Bali  granted  his  request : Then  Vishnu 
took  upon  himself  a mighty  form,  and  took  three  steps ; and 
the  first  step  covered  the  earth,  and  the  second  covered  the 
heavens,  and  the  third  was  on  the  head  of  Bali : And  Vishnu 
bound  Bali,  and  sent  him  and  all  his  legions  to  the  realms 
below  the  earth,  and  once  more  restored  the  universe  to  the 
rule  of  Indra.”  4 

4 The  meaning  of  this  myth  is  not  very  obvious.  It  is  said  to  have  originated 
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When  Viswamitra  liad  finislied  speaking,  all  the  sages 
who  were  dwelling  at  his  hermitage  came  np  and  welcomed 
Rama,  and  they  presented  him  with  the  argha,  and  with 
water  to  wash  his  feet,  and  entertained  both  him  and  his 
brother  Lakshmana  with  every  hospitality.  And  the  two 
Princes  dwelt  at  the  hermitage  of  Viswamitra  for  six  days, 
whilst  the  Brahmans  made  preparation  for  the  sacrifice.  The 
altar  was  covered  with  kusa  grass,  and  made  ready,  together 
with  the  sacrificial  ladles,  the  wood  and  the  flowers,  and  on 
the  seventh  day  the  sacrifice  was  begun.  Then  when  the 
fire  was  blazing  upon  the  altar,  Maricha  and  Suvahu  and  their 
evil  crew  of  Rakshasas  rushed  to  the  altar,  and  tried  to  defile 
the  sacrifice  with  bones  and  blood,  but  were  prevented  by 
Rama.  And  Maricha  beheld  the  heroic  Rama,  who  was  of 
the  colour  of  azure,  speaking  to  his  brother  Lakshmana,  who 
was  as  resplendent  as  burning  gold  ; and  Maricha  was  filled 
with  contempt,  and  began  to  seize  the  Brahmans,  when 
Rama  hurled  a mighty  weapon  at  the  breast  of  Maricha,  and 
drove  him  far  out  into  the  ocean.5  Rama  tlien  discharged  a 
fire-producing  weapon  at  the  breast  of  Suvahu,  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground;  and  he  fell  upon  the  sacrifice-destroying 
Rakshasas,  and  slew  them  all.  Viswamitra  then  bestowed 
great  praises  upon  Rama ; and  Rama  and  Lakshmana  were 
honoured  by  all  the  sages,  and  passed  the  night  in  great 
satisfaction  and  joy. 

Now  when  the  morning  had  dawned,  and  the  sons  of 
Dasaratha  had  performed  their  devotions,  the  sages,  with 
Viswamitra  at  their  head,  spoke  to  the  two  Princes  as  fol- 
lows : — “ Janaka,  the  Raja  of  Mithila,  is  about  to  perform  a 
great  sacrifice,  which  we  shall  attend,  and  you  may  ac- 

in  an  obscure  Vedie  idea  that  Vishnu  as  the  Sun  took  three  steps  ; viz.,  first  on  the 
earth  at  his  rising  ; secondly  in  the  heavens  at  noonday  ; and  thirdly  on  the  under- 
world at  his  sitting.  (See  Wilson’s  Itig- Veda,  Vol.  I,  p.  53,  note.)  The  legend 
however  is  exceedingly  popular,  probably  on  account  of  the  successful  trick  played 
against  the  giant ; and  a festival  is  still  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  so-called 
event. 

6 Maricha  is  an  important  character.  lie  is  not  slain,  but  only  driven  some 
hundreds  of  miles  out  at  sea.  In  the  sequel  he  renppears  in  the  character  of  Minister 
to  Raja  Rhvana. 
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company  us : And  Raja  Jauaka  will  show  you  the  great  history  of 
bow  of  Siva,  which  neither  man  nor  god  can  bend.”  So  Pa‘rt  iv 
Rama  and  Lakshmana,  and  Viswamitra,  and  all  the  sages, 

' . ° County  of 

journeyed  from  that  place  towards  Mitliila,  which  is  now  the  Hithila.  the 

J J 1 . modem  Tirbut. 

country  of  Tirhut.  And  the  first  night  they  slept  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Sone,  where  Viswamitra  told  them  a wonder- 
ful legend  respecting  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Kanoui.fl  Legend  of 
And  the  second  night  they  approached  the  river  Granges,7 
and  the  sage  told  the  sons  of  Dasaratha  how  the  river  Legend  of  the 
Ganges  had  descended  from  the  Himalaya  mountain  upon  Gangcson  the 
the  head  of  the  great  god  Siva.  And  Viswamitra  said  : — and  thence  on 
“ The  cloudless  sky  was  illuminated  by  the  porpoises,  the 
serpents,  and  the  fishes,  as  they  darted  through  the  air  like 
bright  sparks  of  lightning.  The  white  foam  of  the  flowing 
waters,  and  the  flocks  of  water-birds,  filled  the  air  like 
autumnal  clouds.  The  water  falling  from  the  head  of  Siva, 
and  thence  to  the  earth,  ran  in  some  places  with  a rapid 
stream,  and  at  others  in  a tortuous  current ; sometimes  it 
was  widely  spreading,  and  sometimes  it  descended  into 
caverns  and  again  spouted  upward.  The  sages,  the  Gand- 
harvas,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  touched  the  holy 
water,  knowing  its  purifying  power.  Those  who  had  fallen 
from  heaven  to  earth  performed  ablution  in  this  stream,  and 
became  free  from  sin,  and  returned  again  to  heaven.  And 
all  the  people  of  the  earth  rejoiced  in  this  illustrious  river, 

6 This  legend  is  told  at  a wearisome  length  in  the  Raniayana,  but  is  utterly 
worthless.  A sage  has  fifty  beautiful  daughters.  Ykyu,  the  god  of  wind,  makes 
some  amorous  proposals  which  they  very  properly  reject,  declaring  that  they  will 
only  accept  such  husband  as  their  father  may  give  them,  and  will  never  receive  any 
other.  Yayu,  in  his  wrath,  renders  them  hunch-backed.  Subsequently  they  are 
all  married  to  a young  sage  who  cures  them  by  a touch  ; and  the  city  in  which 
they  dwelt  was  henceforth  called  Kanya-kubja,  which  signifies  the  “ hunch- 
backed ” girl,  and  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Kanouj.  The  legend  has  been  modi- 
fied by  the  Buddhists,  who  say  that  in  this  city  there  was  formerly  the  hermit  of 
the  great  tree,  who  cursed  ninety-nine  damsels,  so  they  all  became  hunch-backed  ; 
hence  the  name.  See  Fa  Hian’s  Travels,  chap,  xviii.  Klaproth’s  note. 

1 The  route  from  Yiswamitra’s  hermitage  at  Buxar  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

The  party  proceeded  via  Arrah  to  the  Sone  river,  which  they  crossed.  Xext  they 
proceeded,  still  in  an  easterly  direction,  along  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  until  they 
came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Patna,  where  they  probably  crossed  the  river  to  the 
northern  side,  and  thus  entered  the  country  of  Tirhut  or  Mithilh. 
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history  op  for  by  performing  ablution  therein,  men  became  freed  from 
pIrt^v.  a11  impurity  and  sin.8 

When  Yiswamitra  had  finished  his  relation,  it  was  early 

morning,  and  Rama  said  to  the  sage  : — “ 0 Brahman,  most 
astonishing  in  this  admirable  story  of  the  sacred  descent  of 
Ganga  : Revolving  your  words  in  my  mind,  the  night  has  ap- 

The  party  cross  peared  but  an  instant.”  Then  Rama  and  the  rest  performed 

the  Ganges  and  r r 

halt  at  \ isiid.  their  morning  ablutions,  aud  crossed  the  pure  river  in  a boat 
provided  by  the  sages,  and  departed  to  the  pleasant  city  of 
Visala ; and  Yiswamitra  related  to  Rama  the  wondrous  story 


8 The  story  of  the  descent  of  the  Ganges  is  of  no  real  value,  excepting  that  if 
is  universally  believed  by  the  IlindCis.  According  to  a primitive  myth,  the  Him- 
avat  mountain  had  two  daughters,  Ganga  and  Uma ; and  Ganga  is  the  river,  whilst 
Uma,  under  the  numerous  names  of  Parvati,  Ddrga,  &c.,  is  the  wife  of  Siva.  The 
story  of  the  descent  is  also  connected  with  another  legend,  which  fills  up  a great  space 
in  the  Ramayana.  Sagara,  an  ancient  Raja  of  Ayodhya,  determined  on  performing 
an  Aswamedha.  The  horse  was  accordingly  loosened,  but  was  subsequently  earned 
away  by  the  great  Serpent  Anantra.  The  sixty  thousand  sons  of  Sagara  sought 
throughout  the  universe  for  the  horse,  aud  at  length  beheld  it  feeding  by  the  side 
of  Kapila,  the  sage.  Accordingly  they  charged  Kapila  with  having  stolen  the 
horse,  upon  which  he  consumed  them  with  the  fire  of  his  wrath,  and  reduced  them 
to  ashes.  Subsequently  Sagara  discovered  that  his  sons  could  only  obtain  salva- 
tion by  being  purified  by  the  Ganges  water.  But  Sagara  died,  and  two  or  three 
generations  passed  away,  and  still  his  sixty  thousand  sons  continued  to  be  mere 
heaps  of  ashes.  At  length  a Raja  Bhagiratha  entrusted  the  Raj  to  the  care  of  his 
Counsellors,  and  spent  a thousand  years  in  severe  austerities  upon  a mountain. 
In  the  hot  season  he  surrounded  himself  with  great  fires,  and  had  the  sun  over  his 
head  ; in  the  cold  season  he  laid  himself  in  the  water ; and  in  the  rainy  season  he 
exposed  himself  to  the  descending  clouds  ; and  lie  fed  on  fallen  leaves,  with  his 
mind  restrained,  and  his  senses  kept  under  the  most  perfect  control.  After  a 
thousand  years  Brahma  was  propitiated,  and  referred  him  to  Siva  ; and  now 
Bhagiratha  had  to  propitiate  this  deity,  which  he  did  by  standing  with  uplifted 
arm  day  and  night  without  support  on  the  tip  of  his  great  toe,  as  immovable  as  a 
dry  tree,  and  feeding  only  on  air.  Siva  accordingly  called  upon  the  Ganges  to 
descend  upon  his  head,  which  she  did,  and  was  detained  in  the  recesses  of  hisjata, 
or  knot  of  hair  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  wandered  there  for  ages.  At  length  the 
river  descended  upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  gods  and  divine  beings  came  to  behold 
the  wondrous  sight.  After  descending  to  the  earth  the  Ganges  followed  the  car  of 
Bhagiratha  ; and  all  the  gods,  demons,  serpents,  apsaras,  fishes,  and  water-birds  fol- 
lowed the  car  of  Bhagiratha  in  like  manner.  Unfortunately  the  Ganges  in  its  progress 
watered  the  sacrificial  ground  of  the  sage  Jahnu,  and  Jalinu  in  his  wrath  drank  up 
the  whole  river.  However,  the  gods  worshipped  Jahnu,  and  he  relented,  and  dis- 
charged the  river  from  his  cars.  After  this  Bhagiratha  moved  his  chariot  towards 
the  sea,  and  the  Ganges  followed  and  watered  the  sixty  thousand  sons  of  Sagara, 
who  were  at  once  purified  by  the  sacred  water  from  all  their  sins.  Accordingly 
their  souls  ascended  to  heaven,  and  Bhagiratha  performed  their  funeral  ceremonies. 
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of  the  churning  of  the  ocean  by  the  gods  and  demons,  and 
the  production  of  amrita  in  the  following  manner  : — 

“ In  days  of  old  there  was  war  between  the  gods  and  the 
demons ; and  Indra,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  was  over- 
come in  battle  by  the  demons.9  And  Indra  and  the  gods 
fled  for  refuge  to  Brahma,  and  Brahma  conducted  them  to 
the  abode  of  Vishnu  in  the  sea  of  milk,  and  prayed  to  Vishnu. 
And  Vishnu  manifested  himself  to  Brahma  and  the  gods, 
bearing  in  his  four  hands  the  shell,  the  chakra,  the  mace, 
and  the  lotos.  And  Vishnu  commanded  the  gods  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  demons,  and  to  throw  every  kind  of 
medicinal  herb  into  the  sea  of  milk ; and  to  take  Mandara 
mountain  for  a churning  stick,  and  the  serpent  Vasuki  for 
the  churning  rope,  and  to  churn  the  sea  for  the  production 
of  amrita,  which  should  render  them  mighty  and  immortal. 
And  Vishnu  said  : — f The  demons  shall  share  the  labour  of 
churning,  but  I will  prevent  their  tasting  of  the  amrita, 
which  shall  be  drank  only  by  Indra  and  the  gods/  So  the 
gods  allied  with  the  demons,  and  did  as  Vishnu  had  com- 
manded ; and  as  they  churned  there  appeared  many  won- 
drous things  rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess  Varuni,  the 
deity  of  wine,  arose  in  sweet  intoxication,  and  was  joyfully 
received  by  the  demons.  Next  rose  the  beautiful  Apsaras, 
who  became  the  nymphs  of  Indra’ s heaven.  Then  rose  the 
gx-eat  goddess  Lakshmi,  l-adiant  with  youth  and  beauty  ; and 
a crown  was  upon  her  head,  and  bi’acelets  upon  her  arms, 
and  her  form  was  covered  with  ornaments  of  peai’ls ; and 
her  jetty  hair  flowed  in  long  ringlets,  whilst  her  complexion 
I'esembled  molten  gold;  and  thus  attired  and  decorated  she 
took  up  her  abode  on  the  bosom  of  Vishnu.  Lastly  appeared 
the  physician  of  the  gods,  beai’ing  in  his  hand  the  golden 
cxxp  which  contained  the  divine  ami'ita.  Then  the  demons 
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The  amrita. 


9 In  the  present  myth  the  wars  of  gods  and  demons  are  plainly  alluded  to,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  gods  and  demons  are  implied  in  a previous  myth,  in  which 
Vishnu  promises  the  gods  that  he  will  become  incarnate.  But  very  often  the  gods 
are  called  Devatas,  and  seem  to  represent  a superior  trihe  of  mortal  men  ; whilst 
the  demons  are  termed  Daityas,  Danavas,  Asuras,  or  Rakshasas,  and  appear  to  re- 
present the  aborigines  of  India. 
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fought  lustily ; but  Vishnu  assumed  the  form  of  a captivat- 
ing damsel,  and  stole  away  the  amrita.  Vishnu  then  gave  the 
amrita  to  Indra  and  the  gods;  and  Indra  and  the  gods 
quaffed  the  amrita,  and  fought  and  overcame  the  demons, 
and  Indra  once  again  recovered  his  rule/’ 

Now  when  Viswamitra  had  finished  speaking,  he  told  the 
two  Princes  that  they  would  rest  that  night  in  the  city  of 
Visala.  And  when  they  arrived  at  the  city,  the  Raja  of 
Visala  came  out  to  welcome  the  sage,  and  presented  him  with 
water  and  the  argha  ; and  the  Raja  wondered  as  he  beheld 
the  two  heroes,  and  at  his  request  Viswamitra  related  to 
him  who  they  were,  and  wherefore  they  had  come  to  the 
city  of  Visala  ; and  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
Raja,  and  passed  the  night  there. 

When  morning  had  come,  Rama  and  Lakshmana,  accom- 
panied by  the  sage  Viswamitra,  proceeded  towards  the 
beautiful  city  of  Mithila ; and  on  the  way  Rama  saw  a 
hermitage  in  the  midst  of  a grove,  and  he  inquired  of 
Viswamitra  respecting  that  hermitage,  on  which  the  sage 
related  to  him  the  sacred  story,  as  follows  : — 

“ This  holy  hermitage,  adorned  with  trees,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  belonged  in  ancient  times  to  the  sage  Gautama ; 
and  here  the  sage  remained  for  many  thousand  years  with 
his  wife  Ahalya,  in  the  performance  of  religious  austerities. 
One  day  when  the  sage  was  absent  from  his  dwelling,  the 
mighty  Indra  passed  by,  and  burned  with  an  impure  passion 
for  the  wife  of  Gautama;  and  he  entered  the  hut  in  the  dis- 
guise of  the  sage,  and  began  to  entreat  Ahalya;  and 
Ahalya,  knowing  him  to  be  the  Raja  of  the  celestials,  in  the 
wantonness  of  her  heart  yielded  to  his  desires.  Then  the 
sovereign  of  the  gods  left  the  hermitage,  but  at  that  moment 
Gautama  entered,  and  he  was  invincible  even  to  the  gods 
through  the  power  of  his  austerities.  Perceiviug  him, 
Indra  was  overwhelmed  with  sadness ; and  the  sage,  behold- 
ing the  profligate  lord  of  gods  in  his  disguise,  thus  ad- 
dressed him  in  words  of  dreadful  anger  : — ‘ O depraved 
wretch,  assuming  my  form  you  have  perpetrated  this  great 
crime  ! Therefore  from  this  moment  do  you  becomo  a 
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eunuch  ! ’ The  great  sage  then  pronounced  this  curse  upon  history  op 
his  wife  Ahalya  : — ‘ O sinful  wretch,  for  thousands  of  years  Part  1V. 
shall  you  remain  in  this  forest,  abandoned  by  all  and  invisible  The  wjfe  of 
to  all,  until  llama,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  shall  enter  here, 
and  you  from  beholding  him  shall  be  cleansed  from  all  sin,  "J,^£"rnval 
and  again  approach  me  without  fear.’  With  these  words 
the  illustrious  Gautama  abandoned  this  hermitage,  and  per- 
formed religious  austerities  on  the  summit  of  the  Himalaya 
mountain.”10 

Having  heard  this  holy  legend,  Rama  entered  the  her-  Rama  enters 

° . J . the  hermitage 

mitage,  preceded  by  Yiswamitra  : and  at  that  moment,  and  frees 

° 1 r J . Ahalvit  from 

Ahalya  was  released  from  her  curse,  and  became  visible  to  the  curse, 
all ; and  a shower  of  flowers  fell  from  heaven,  and  divine 
music  was  heard  in  the  sky.  Then  the  illustrious  Gautama, 
beholding  with  divine  eye  that  his  consort  was  cleansed 
from  all  sin,  repaired  again  to  his  hermitage  ; and  having 
paid  due  honours  to  Rama,  he  engaged  in  sacred  austerities 
with  his  purified  spouse.  And  Rama  proceeded  to  Mithila 
with  his  brother  and  Yiswamitra. 

The  foregoing  narrative  of  Rama’s  expedition  Review  or  the 

00  1 foregoing  tram- 

against  the  Rakshasas,  and  subsequent  journey  to  £“pe£fti^nia’s 
the  city  of  Mithila,  offers  but  few  points  worthy  of  lukshUls! 
consideration.  The  character  of  Yiswamitra  is  an  Anomalous 

1 tt*  1 i ••11  character  of 

anomaly,  fie  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a vuwamitra. 

Kshatriya,  and  to  have  subsequently  practised  so 
many  religious  austerities,  that  he  ultimately  became 
a Brahman  ; but  bis  case  must  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether exceptional,  as  no  other  similar  change  of 
caste  appears  to  have  been  recorded.* 11  The  geo- 

10  This  curious  myth  of  the  seduction  of  the  wife  of  a sage  by  Indra,  the  god 
of  the  firmament,  probably  originated  in  the  opposition  of  the  Brahmans  to  the 
worship  of  Indra,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  which  will  form 
the  subject  of  discussion  hereafter.  The  prophetical  curse  pronounced  by  the  sage, 
that  his  wife  should  remain  in  the  forest  until  the  advent  of  Rama,  stamps  the 
whole  as  a mythical  interpolation. 

11  The  difficulty  in  connection  with  Viswamitra’s  change  of  caste,  is  to  appre- 
hend the  reason  why  a Kshatriya  should  desire  to  become  a Brahman.  In  ancient 
times  the  Brahmans  were  certainly  regarded  by  the  Kshatriyas  with  a certain 

\o:..  11.  4 
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grapliical  references  are  generally  exact,  and  present 
no  difficulty;  a circumstance  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Eamayana  was  composed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  scenes  to  which  it  refers. 
The  main  feature  of  the  story  is  the  abundance  of 
wearisome  and  unmeaning  legends,  which  Yiswd- 
mitra  persists  in  relating  to  Rama  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  which  Rama  professes  to  be  deeply 
interested.  These  episodes,  however,  appear  to  be 
entirely  devoid  of  historical  value,  and  accordingly 
only  a few  have  been  retained  in  a condensed  form 
as  specimens  of  the  remainder.  Thus  the  legend  of 
the  descent  of  the  river  Ganges  upon  the  head  of 
Siva,  and  that  of  the  churning  of  the  sea  by  the  gods 
and  demons  for  the  production  of  amrita,  have  been 
preserved  in  the  foregoing  relation,  not  because  they 
possess  any  hidden  meaning,  or  throw  any  light  upon 
the  religion  or  civilization  of  the  people,  but  simply 
because  they  are  wonderful  products  of  Hindu 
imagination,  which  from  some  cause  or  other  have 
been  frequently  brought  before  the  notice  of  Eu- 
ropean readers,  whilst  traditions  of  infinitely  great- 
er importance  and  significance  have  been  wholly 
ignored. 

amount  of  contempt,  and  it  is  evident  that  Viswainitra  is  to  be  referred  to  a toler- 
ably remote  period,  for  be  was  the  reputed  father  of  Sakuntalh.  It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  be  was  one  of  the  Kshatriyas  who  bad  adopted  Buddhism,  but  who 
from  some  cause  or  other  deserted  to  the  side  of  the  Brahmans,  and  henceforward 
became  a favourite  hero  in  Brahmanical  tradition. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MARRIAGE  OF  RAMA. 

The  story  of  the  marriages  of  Rama  and  his  H1S™^0F 
three  brethren,  naturally  forms  one  of  the  most  part  iv. 
attractive  and  favourite  portions  of  the  Ranniyana.  interesting 

* ^ J story  of  lUmn  s 

In  all  civilized  countries  the  story  of  a marriage  is  ^^eiutercst 
universally  interesting  to  young  and  old ; and  p?»slQ 
amongst  western  nations  it  is  generally  adopted  as  India!111' 
the  climax  of  every  romance  and  every  drama.  In 
India  this  interest  is  intensified  from  causes  which 
are  by  no  means  difficult  of  apprehension.  The  sym- 
pathies which  in  Europe  are  permitted  to  spread 
through  large  communities,  are  concentrated  in  the 
family  or  household;  and  the  consequence  is  that  fami- 
ly events,  such  as  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  as- 
sume an  importance  in  the  family  which  is  unknown 
elsewhere ; whilst  they  are  accompanied  by  a multi- 
tude of  rites  and  observances  which  still  further  add 
to  the  gravity  and  significance  of  the  occasion. 

Marriages  especially  are  the  all-absorbing  topic  in  The  aii-absorb- 

° . 1 J °.  1 ing  topic  in 

every  Hindu  household  ; from  the  little  girl  who  is  holds.1* house 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  she  will  be  arrayed 
in  jewels  and  fine  clothes,  and  be  seated  by  the  side 
of  her  future  husband,  to  the  aged  matron  who  can  Paramount 

, ,,  . , . , . duty  of  Hindu 

remember  every  recurrence  of  the  ceremony  in  the  parents  t° 

J J arrange  the 

family  for  many  generations.  Indeed  the  marriage  S'chiiton. 
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HI=  0F  of  sons  and  daughters  is  a paramount  duty  which 
part  iv.  every  Hindu  father  must  fulfil,  who  would  escape  the 
censure  of  his  fellow-men  and  the  anger  of  the  gods; 
whilst  it  is  the  one  great  event  in  the  life  of  every 
Hindu  bey  and  girl,  without  exception,  throughout 
the  land. 

^™nstndant  But  the  marriage  of  Rama  and  Sita  possesses 
aiarH^eofthe  attractions  far  above  those  of  any  ordinary  tradi- 

Eama  and  SH&.  j* ~r,  • , . r i l • l 

tion.  it  is  not  a mere  union  ot  a boy  and  girl, 

which  can  only  be  consummated  in  after  years ; but 
it  is  the  union  of  a young  hero  to  a marriageable 
maiden,  and  of  a hero  who  has  won  his  prize  by  a 
Religious  jdeas  feat  of  arms.  Moreover  the  holy  legend  calls  up 
character.  associations  and  sympathies  which  no  other  story 
can  awaken.  It  describes  not  only  the  union  of  the 
heroic  and  beautiful,  but  the  marriage  of  the  greatest 
of  gods  with  the  kindliest  of  goddesses ; of  the  per- 
sonification of  all  that  is  handsome  and  glorious  in 
the  god-man,  with  all  that  is  lovely  and  light  and 
graceful  in  a goddess-maiden  ; of  the  divine  incarna- 
tion of  the  immortal  Vishnu  with  the  divine  incarna- 
tion of  the  equally  immortal  Lakshmf.  Accordingly, 
that  indescribable  charm  which  is  thrown  round 
every  marriage  in  which  the  lovers  are  young  and 
fair,  is  invested  with  a higher  interest  from  the  deep 
religious  feeling  which  is  stirred  within  the  breast  of 
Especial  rcii-  all  who  listen  to  the  sacred  song.  The  mother  re- 

gious  sympa- 

fimiacs .llind(*  members  when  she  too  was  a bride ; the  daughter 
sighs  for  the  day  when  she  too  will  be  given  to  a 
husband  ; whilst  the  poor  widow’s  heart  is  bursting 
at  a glimpse  of  happiness  which  is  denied  to  her  for 
ever.  But  still  with  all  these  natural  emotions, 
there  is  mingled  a deep  religious  joy  and  exultation 
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in  all  the  more  important  turns  in  the  narrative  ; history  of 

i INDIA 

and  especially  when  Kama  triumphantly  bends  the  pakt  iv. 
fabled  bow,  or  takes  the  hand  of  his  beautiful  bride 
in  the  presence  of  the  sacred  fire. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  religious 
sentiment  above  indicated  is  not  expressed  in  the  flfthe SEES** 

T\  t r . l 1 t • l ’i  • J?  li.  1 vans,  but  felt 

Kamayana  in  the  degree  to  which  it  is  felt  by  a by  every  Hindu, 
sympathetic  audience  of  Hindus.  Thus  the  narra- 
tive to  a European  reader  is  a mere  ordinary  story  of 
a Hindu  marriage,  in  which  the  allusions  to  the 
divinity  of  the  married  pair  arc  strained  and  arti- 
ficial. But  in  this  respect  the  associations  in  the 
mind  of  the  Hindus  supply  all  that  is  wanting. 

From  their  earliest  infancy  they  have  been  taught  to 
repeat  the  sacred  name  of  Kama,  and  to  believe  in 
his  divinity;  and  not  a single  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
of  that  divinity  is  ever  felt  or  uttered.  When, 
therefore,  the  Hindu  poet  fails,  as  he  must  fail,  to 
indicate  that  incarnation  of  deity  in  which  he  fully 
believes,  and  which  indeed  he  is  desirous  of  enforc- 
ing, the  belief  of  the  reader  or  hearer 


affected  by  the  deficiency.  To  h 


is  in  no  way 

um  the  divine  Unquestioning 

Kama  is  an  incarnation  of  the  eternal,  the  immortal,  incarnation  of 
and  the  invisible;  whilst  Sita  is  a personification  of Lakshmi- 
a corresponding  female  nature,  who  is  mystically 
regarded  as  the  primeval  affection  or  divine  love  of 
Rama. 

The  story  of  the  marriage  of  Rama  is  comprised  Division  of  the 

. , t-  • on  A story  of  the 

in  three  distinct  narratives,  as  follows  : — marriage  of 

’ Rama  into 

1st,  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  mar-  EaErEtwe:Tct 
riage,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  marriage,  all  of 
which  took  place  in  the  city  of  Mithihi. 

2nd,  The  return  journey  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha 
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history  of  from  the  city  of  Mitliila  to  the  city  of  Ayodhyfi, 
paet  iv.  accompanied  by  his  four  sons  and  their  respective 
brides. 

3rd,  The  honeymoon  of  Rama,  which  did  not 
commence  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  the 
city  of  Ayodhyd. 

ist.  Tradition  The  first  portion  of  the  narrative,  comprising  the 

of  the  winning  . . , 1 ° . 

iuma^andthe  s*ory  01  how  Rama  won  his  bride,  and  how  the 
mamage.nt  marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  appears  to  be  a 
relic  of  the  original  tradition,  and  may  now  be 
related  as  follows : — 

Confusion  of  When  tlic  women  of  Mitliila  heard  that  the  handsome 

the  women  of 

and  heroic  Rama  was  entering  the  city,  they  hastened  out 
of  their  houses  to  behold  him  ; and  so  anxious  were  they  to 
gaze  upon  his  countenance,  that  in  the  confusion  some  put 
their  anklets  on  their  arms  and  their  bracelets  on  their 
ancles ; and  some  put  the  ornaments  for  their  heads  on 
their  bosoms,  and  others  fixed  the  ornaments  for  their 
bosoms  on  their  backs.1  And  when  Raja  Janaka  heard 
that  the  sage  Viswamitra  had  come  to  his  city,  he  hastened 
to  receive  him  with  every  token  of  great  respect,  and  he 
said  : — “ 0 chief  of  sages,  I am  truly  blessed,  seeing  that 
my  place  of  sacrifice  is  thus  honoured  by  your  presence  and 
that  of  the  sages.”  And  when  the  Raja  saw  Rama  and 
Lakshmana,  he  said  to  Viswamitra  : — “ Who  are  those  two 
illustrious  youths  who  are  as  majestic  as  elephants,  as  heroic 
as  tigers,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  two  Aswins  ? ” Vis- 
wamitra replied  : — “ They  are  the  sons  of  Maharaja  Dasara- 
tha,  and  the  conquerors  of  the  Rakshasas,  and  they  are 
come  hither  to  inquire  about  the  great  bow.”  And  Janaka 
showed  to  the  sons  of  Dasaratlia  the  great  bow  with  which 
Siva  had  destroyed  the  gods  at  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha,  and 
which  had  ever  since  that  day  been  preserved  in  tho  royal 

1 This  passage  respecting  the  women  is  evidently  a later  interpolation,  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  they  should  have  been  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  It  tuna, 
whilst  their  Raja  Janaka  was  compelled  to  ask  Visw  amitra  respecting  his  ident  ity. 


Mitliila  on 
hearing  of 
Rama’s 
approach. 


Ilrij  i Janaka 
respectfully 
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Exhibits  the 
great  bow  of 
Siva. 
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house  of  Mithila,  and  worshipped  with  every  honour.'2  And  history  or 
tho  bow  was  laid  in  a huge  chest,  which  moved  on  eight  p^mv. 

wheels;  and  it  was  drawn  into  the  presence  of  Raja  Janaka 

and  tho  two  Princes  by  eight  hundred  men,  who  were  tall 
and  strong,  so  heavy  and  stupendous  was  that  great  bow. 

And  Raja  Janaka  said  to  tho  two  heroes  : — “ I have  pro- sn*  promised 
mised  to  give  my  beautiful  daughter  Sita,  in  marriage  to  wUocouid  bend 
that  Raja  who  shall  succeed  in  bending  tho  bow ; and  all 
the  Rajas  of  the  earth  have  como  hither,  and  not  one  has 
ever  been  strong  enough  to  lift  that  bow  from  the  ground.” 

Now  when  Rama  saw  the  bow,  he  lifted  it  with  one  hand  RAma  bends 
from  the  ground  in  a sportive  manner ; and  a great  multi-  tlK  bo'v* 
tude  in  deep  amazement  looked  on.  Then  Rama  made  the 
bow  ready  with  a smile,  and  putting  forth  all  his  strength 
he  bent  the  bow  until  it  broke  in  the  midst,  and  the  noise 
thereof  was  like  tho  crash  of  a falling  mountain,  or  the 
roar  of  the  thunder-bolt  hurled  by  Indra.  And  all  the 
people  were  stunned  and  fell  down,  excepting  only  Vis- 
wamitra  and  Raja  Janaka,  and  the  two  sons  of  Dasaratha. 

Then  Raja  Janaka  said  to  the  sage  : — “ This  deed  of  Rama  Raja  janaka 
is  without  a parallel,  and  he  shall  receive  my  daughter  Sita  per*  to  inform 

Fw.,,  ’ • . ~ , , ° llasarallia. 

in  marriage  : \v  ith  thy  permission,  sage,  let  messengers 
on  swift  horses  go  hence  to  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  and 
acquaint  Maharaja  Dasaratha  with  all  that  has  occurred,  and 
bring  him  to  this  city.”  And  Viswamitra  agreed,  and  the 
messengers  were  mounted  on  swift  beasts,  and  in  three 
nights  they  arrived  at  the  city  of  Ayodhya;  and  they 
entered  the  royal  palace,  and  delivered  their  message  to  tho 
Maharaja.  Then  the  Maharaja  consulted  Yasishtha  and  the 
other  priests,  and  they  were  highly  pleased,  and  said  : — 

“ On  the  morrow  we  will  go  to  Mithila.”  And  the  messen- 
gers from  Raja  Janaka  were  entertained  in  the  palace  with 
great  respect,  and  remained  there  all  that  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  happy  Maharaja  set  out  The  Maharaja 

with  his  priests,  and  his  treasures,  and  all  his  army,  and  in  mid  is  received’ 
by  Raja  Janaka. 

2 The  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha  is  connected  with  the  worship  of  Siva. 

Daksha  performed  a sacrifice,  and  invited  all  the  gods  excepting  Siva  and  his  wife 
Sati;  and  Siva,  at  the  instigation  of  Sati,  became  so  highly  offended  at  this 
omission,  that  he  destroyed  the  sacrifice. 
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four  days  lie  arrived  at  tlie  pleasant  city  of  Mitliila;  and 
Raja  Janaka  came  out  to  meet  kirn,  and  received  liim  with 
every  honour.  And  Raja  Janaka  said  to  Dasaratha : — 
“ Happy  am  I this  day,  and  delivered  from  every  kind  of 
distress,  for  by  this  alliance  my  family  will  be  honoured 
and  purified.” 

On  the  morrow  Raja  Janaka  commanded  his  Chief 
Counsellor  to  bring  Maharaja  Dasaratha  together  with  his 
son  Rama  and  priest  Vasislitha.  Then  the  Maharaja, 
attended  by  his  two  priests,  and  all  his  friends,  tvent  to  the 
place  where  Janaka  was;  and  the  great  sage  Vasislitha 
recited  to  Raja  Janaka  the  names  of  all  the  ancestors  of 
Dasaratha,  and  Janaka  recited  to  the  Maharaja  the  names  of 
all  his  own  ancestors.  Then  Janaka  proposed  to  give  his 
daughter  Sita  in  marriage  to  Rama,  and  her  sister  Urmila  in 
marriage  to  Lakslimana  ; and  he  also  proposed  that  the  two 
daughters  of  his  brother  Kusadhwaja  should  be  married  to 
Bkarata  and  Satrughna.  And  Viswamitra  and  Vasislitha 
approved  of  the  marriages  of  the  four  damsels  to  the  four 
sons  of  Dasaratha.  Then  Maharaja  Dasaratha,  having  re- 
quested leave  of  the  Raja  of  Mitliila,  departed  to  his  own 
lodgings,  preceded  by  Vasislitha  and  all  the  sages  ; and 
there  the  Maharaja  performed  a great  Sraddha  to  the  ghosts 
of  his  deceased  ancestors,  and  gave  four  lakhs  of  coxvs  with 
their  calves  to  the  Brahmans,  being  a lakh  for  each  son,  and 
each  cow  was  adorned  with  horns  of  pure  gold.3 

When  the  night  had  passed  away,  and  Maharaja  Dasa- 
ratha had  fulfilled  his  morning  duties,  he  went  out  attended 
by  his  sons  richly  adorned  with  jewels,  and  preceded  by 
Vasislitha  and  the  other  sages  ; and  he  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  sacrifice,  and  approached  the  Raja  of  Mitliila  in  duo 
form,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — “ 0 Raja,  peace  be  to  you  ! 
W e are  come  into  your  assembly  to  perform  the  nuptials, 
and  now  therefore  introduce  us  and  our  friends  into  your 
own  house.”  Then  the  eloquent  Raja  of  Mitliila  thus 

3 It  is  customary  to  perform 'a  Srhddha,  or  feast  to  the  souls  of  departed  an- 
cestors, on  the  eve  of  a marriage.  For  a description  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Srfiddha,  sec  chapter  xii. 
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replied  to  the  generous  words  of  Dasaratlia  : — “ What  ihistory  of 
porter  have  I placed  at  the  gate,  and  who  considers  about  Pa'rt  1V 
entering  his  own  house  ? My  dauglitor  is  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  and  I am  prepared  and  waiting  for  you.” 

Meanwhile  Vasishtha  had  erected  the  altar  in  the  chain-  Preparations 
her  of  the  gods,  and  adorned  it  on  every  side  with  fragrant  \'a>isiuiia  the 
flowers.  And  there  were  cooling  jars  of  water,  and  pots  nupUai°cere-e 
filled  with  branches  of  trees,  and  pots  of  incense,  and  ves-  y 
sels  of  shells,  and  spoons  and  ladles  for  pouring  the  homa 
upon  the  fire,  and  vessels  of  fruit,  and  milk,  and  honey,  and 
rice,  and  parched  barley.  And  the  kusa  grass  was  spread 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  fire  was  lighted  upon  the  altar  with 
all  the  due  formulas,  and  the  homa  consecrated  with  mantras 
was  placed  upon  the  flame.  Then  whilst  Rama  stood  on  the  jnnaka  places 
eastern  side  of  the  altar.  Raja  Janaka  brought  his  daughter  aitarbef°re  the 
Situ,  adorned  with  every  ornament,  into  the  presence  of  the 
sacred  fire,  and  placed  her  opposite  to  the  heroic  son  of  Dasa- 
ratlia : and  he  spoke  to  the  lotos-eyed  Rama  as  follows  : — The  bride- 

••  * . prooms  take 

“ Ihis  is  mv  daughter  Sita,  endowed  with  every  virtue  : the  hands  of 

J ° . the  brides,  and 

Take  her  hand  in  yours,  0 son  of  Dasaratlia,  and  she  will  aresprinkied 

with  holy 

ever  attend  you  like  a shadow  : Maintain  her  for  life,  and  be  water-  . 
not  offended  if  she  ever  commits  a fault.”  Raja  Janaka  in 
like  manner  desired  Lakshmaua  to  take  the  hand  of  his 
other  daughter  Urmila,  and  Bharata  and  Satrughna  to  take 
the  hands  of  the  two  daughters  of  his  brother  Kuradhwaja. 

Raja  Janaka  then  sprinkled  the  bridegrooms  and  their 

brides  with  water  consecrated  by  the  utterance  of  holy 

mantras ; and  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  each  of  the  four 

sons  of  Dasaratlia  led  his  bride  three  times  round  the  fire  Walk  three 

upon  the  altar,  and  round  the  Raja,  and  performed  the  nup-  fire. 

tial  ceremonies  according  to  the  ordinance.  A shower  of  J°y  of  the  pods. 

flowers  then  fell  from  heaven  upon  them  all,  and  celestial 

music  was  heard  in  the  sky,  and  the  Apsaras  danced  for  joy, 

and  the  Grandharvas  played  sweet  and  solemn  music.4 

* The  marriage  of  Rama  and  Sita  is  somewhat  differently  related  in  the 
Adhyatma  Ramayana,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract : — 

“ Satananda,  the  son  of  Gautama,  the  priest  of  Janaka,  being  satisfied  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage,  said  to  Janaka  : — ‘Let  a proper 
canopy  be  erected  in  thy  house ; cause  four  pillars  to  be  raised  and  adorned  with 
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Now  when  the  ceremonies  of  the  marriage  had  been  all 
performed,  the  bridegrooms  led  their  brides  into  the  inner 
apartments,  and  each  one  seated  his  bride  on  his  left  side, 
and  the  women  tied  their  garments  together;  and  the 
women  removed  the  veils  from  the  brides,  and  desired  both 
the  brides  and  bridegrooms  to  look  each  other  in  the  face 
for  the  first  time ; and  each  of  the  sons  of  Dasaratha  gazed 
upon  the  face  of  his  own  bride,  and  she  in  like  manner  gazed 
upon  the  face  of  her  husband  ; and  they  exchanged  garlands 

jewels,  witli  fringes  of  pearls,  embroidery,  and  brocade.’  The  marriage  proces- 
sion was  then  made  ready  ; they  first  rubbed  Rama’s  body  with  meal  and  oil ; 
after  which  he  bathed  and  was  dressed  in  clothes  of  gold  brocade.  lie  had  a 
crown  of  pearls  on  his  head  ; earrings  of  exquisite  richness  hung  from  both  his 
ears ; his  eyes  were  rubbed  with  antimony,  and  his  hands  and  feet  with  henna, 
lie  wore  a string  of  pearls  and  flowers  round  his  neck,  and  an  ornament  of  pearls 
on  his  forehead  ; a stripe  of  saffron  was  marked  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead ; and 
his  two  locks  of  hair  hung  in  curls  on  his  cheeks.  Being  thus  adorned  he 
mounted  his  horse,  the  kettle-drums  and  shells  sounding  on  every  side ; lights 
innumerable  accompanied  him,  and  immense  quantities  of  fireworks  were  displayed. 
The  dancers  performed  various  dances  ; the  gods  appearing  in  the  heavens  sounded 
their  shells,  and  showered  down  flowers  upon  Rama.  Thousands  of  elephants  re- 
sembling mountains,  and  of  horses  also  swift  as  the  wind,  were  led  before  him  ; 
horsemen  and  footmen  without  number  attended  him.  In  this  manner  was  the 
marriage  procession  of  Rama  conducted. 

“The  wife  of  Janaka,  having  adorned  Sita  with  jewels  and  rich  clothes, 
placed  her  under  the  canopy.  Millions  of  suns  and  moons  would  bow  down  in 
subjection  before  the  faces  of  llama  and  Sita.  When  the  procession  came  to  the 
palace,  Janaka  went  forth  to  meet  Rama  ; he  brought  him  and  his  attendants  into 
the  house,  and  having  seated  Rama  with  Sita  under  the  canopy,  the  Brhhmans 
commenced  reading  the  Vedas.  At  the  sound  of  the  Vedas  the  fire  was  kindled, 
and  the  sacrifice  placed  therein.  The  whole  assembly  walked  round  them  seven 
times.  The  ltaja  then  tied  the  clothes  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  in  a knot, 
as  having  bestowed  them  on  each  other,  and  Janaka  delivered  Sita  to  Rama.  At 
that  time  the  world  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  ‘ May  thy  prosperity  endure  for 
ever.’  The  gods  sounded  their  kettle-drums  and  showered  down  flowers.  Alms 
were  distributed  in  such  quantities  that  no  one  could  complain  of  want  in  future, 
all  were  happy. 

“On  the  second  day  Janaka  assembled  Vasishtha,  Viswamitra,  and  the  other 
holy  men,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Sita,  saying  : — ‘ Sita  was 
not  produced,  holy  men  ! from  the  body  of  any  one.  One  day  I cleared  a spot  of 
ground  for  a sacrifice,  and  turning  up  the  earth  with  a plough-share,  a silver  ves- 
sel scaled  on  the  top  was  rooted  up.  When  I opened  the  seal,  a virgin  beautiful 
as  a hundred  moons  rose  from  out  of  that  vessel.  I brought  her  to  my  house  with 
the  affection  of  a father,  and  my  wife  and  I adopted  her,  and  wo  considered  her  as 
our  daughter.’  Janaka  then  stated  that  N&rada  had  related  to  him  the  whole 
story  of  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu  in  Rfima  and  his  brothers,  and  the  primeval 
affection  in  the  form  of  Sitfi,  who  was  to  be  married  to  Rama.  lie  added  that  lie 
had  commenced  the  Swayamvara  in  order  to  discover  Rama.’’ 
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together,  and  every  other  rito  was  performed  according  to  iiistouy  op 
the  ordinance. 


The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  marriages  of  Rama 
and  his  brethren,  comprises  some  exaggerations  as 
regards  the  great  bow  of  Siva,  and  perhaps  lias  been 
slightly  Brahmanized  by  some  later  editor,  but 
otherwise  it  bears  the  impress  of  being  based  upon 
an  authentic  tradition.  That  Rama  should  have 
performed  some  wonderful  feat  of  arms  at  the  court 
of  Mithihi,  and  by  these  means  should  have  obtained 
the  hand  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Raja  Janaka, 
is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  which 
have  been  preserved  of  the  Swayamvara.  Again,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  Brahmans  play  little  or  no 
part  in  the  ceremony.  Vasishtha,  indeed,  is  intro- 
duced as  reciting  the  ancestry  of  Rama,  and  even  as 
preparing  the  altar  and  performing  the  homa ; but  it 
is  Janaka,  the  father  of  the  bride,  who  performs  the 
actual  ceremonies  of  the  marriage ; and  this  circum- 
stance is  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  original 
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tradition  refers  to  a period  when  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  the  Brahmans  were  by  no  means  so  firmly 
established  as  they  were  in  later  years. 

As  regards  the  ceremony  itself,  it  seems  to  have  Four  rites, 
included  four  important  rites,  viz. : — 

1st,  The  procession  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  The  procession. 


relatives  and  friends  to  the  house  of  the  father  of  the 
bride. 

2nd,  The  placing  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  The  sacred  fire, 
before  the  sacred  fire  which  has  been  kindled  on  the 
altar. 

3rd,  The  bridegroom  taking  the  hand  of  the  The  taking  cf 

...  ° ° the  hand. 

bride  m the  presence  of  the  fire. 
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4 tli,  The  sprinkling  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
with  water  which  has  been  consecrated  by  the  utter- 
ance of  verses  from  Vedic  hymns. 

Here  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing  the  strik- 
ing resemblance  between  the  ancient  ceremony  as  it 
was  performed  by  our  Aryan  forefathers  in  their 
private  dwellings,  and  the  more  modern  rite  as  it 
is  performed  in  Christian  churches.  In  Protestant 
countries  the  tire  on  the  altar  has  been  rejected  as 
Jewish,  and  the  use  of  holy  water  has  in  like  man- 
ner been  abandoned  as  Romish.  But  still  in  all 
essential  particulars  the  ceremony  is  the  same.  The 
bridegroom  and  the  bride  are  still  placed  before  the 
altar ; and  the  father  of  the  bride  still  gives  away 
his  daughter  ; whilst  the  bridegroom  takes  her  hand 
in  his,  and  pledges  his  troth  in  the  presence  of  the 
altar,  although  the  lire  is  wanting. 

The  second  section  of  the  story  of  Rama’s  mar- 
riage comprises  the  return  journey  of  Mahdraja  Da- 
saratha  from  the  city  of  Mithila  to  that  of  Ayodhyd, 
in  which  lie  was  accompanied  by  his  four  sons  and 
their  respective  brides.  This  journey  is  of  minor 
importance  ; but  it  contains  a curious  account  of  a 
meeting  between  the  two  Ram  as  ; that  is,  between 
Rama  the  Kshatriya  and  Rama  the  Brahman  ; or  in 
other  words,  between  the  present  Rama,  who  was  the 
son  of  Dasaratha,  and  another  Rama,  who  was  the  son 
of  a sage  named  Jamadagni,  and  was  known  by  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  Parasu  Rama,  or  Rama 
“ with  the  axe.’’  This  Parasu  Rama  is  said  to  have 
been  a great  warrior  as  well  as  a Brahman,  lie  was 
a worshipper  of  Siva,  from  whom  lie  obtained  his 
celebrated  axe;  and  is  especially  renowned  for  his 
prowess  against  the  Kshatriyas.  These  latter  cir- 
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cumstances  seem  to  have  placed  him  in  opposition  to  history  of 
Kama.  As  a worshipper  of  Siva  lie  was  opposed  to  pAlir  iv. 
Kama  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu ; and  as  a Brali- 
manical  slaughterer  of  the  Kshatriyas  he  was  op- 
posed  to  Rama  as  the  son  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha. 

A further  inquiry  into  his  real  character  will  be 
attempted  hereafter.  For  the  present  it  will  be  Narrative  or  the 

a*  • i . 1 . ....  return  journey. 

sufficient  to  reproduce  the  simple  narrative,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

Now  on  tlie  morning  after  the  marriages  of  Rama  and  Departure  of 

t no  sjikc 

his  brethren,  the  sage  Yiswamitra  took  leave  of  the  two  vuwimitra. 
Rajas  and  went  his  way  to  the  northern  mountain.  And  j^ka  to  the 
Maharaja  Dasaratha  also  took  leave  of  Raja  Janaka,  and  bndes- 
Raja  Janaka  gave  to  each  of  the  four  brides  many  rich  pre- 
sents of  clothes,  deer-skins,  jewels,  soft  silks,  garments  of 
various  colours,  beautiful  ornaments,  together  with  a hun- 
dred thousand  cows.’ 

Then  Maharaja  Dasaratha  departed  out  of  Mithila  in  Departure  of  the 

J ■ r Mah&raja  with 

great  splendour,  preceded  by  his  preceptor  \ asislitha  and  hy  sons  ami 
the  other  sages,  and  accompanied  by  his  sons  and  daughters- 
in-law.  And  as  the  Maharaja  was  returning  to  his  own  city 
of  Ayodhya,  he  saw  the  birds  gathering  together  on  his 

5 The  author  of  the  Adhyutma  Ramayaua  exhibits  a much  more  brilliant 
imagination.  He  states  that  Sita’s  portion  consisted  of  the  following  articles  : — 

“ One  hundred  crores  of  gold  mohurs. 

Ten  thousand  magnificent  carriages. 

Ten  lakhs  of  horses,  swift  as  the  wind,  with  saddles  ornamented  with  jewels. 

Sixty  thousand  elephants,  resembling  mountains,  covered  with  embroidery  and 
brocade,  and  with  gold  chains  on  their  four  legs. 

One  hundred  thousand  male  slaves,  beautiful  and  obedient. 

Fifty  thousand  female  slaves,  resembling  the  rising  sun,  adorned  with  jewels, 
and  well  versed  in  service. 

Two  crores  of  cows  giving  milk,  and  lovely  as  Eama-d’hena. 

One  crore  bales  of  cloth,  such  as  embroidery,  brocade,  silk  and  plain. 

One  hundred  thousand  gajmookta,  or  that  species  of  pearl  which  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  heads  of  elephants. 

An  immense  quantity  of  other  kinds  of  jewels,  such  as  diamonds,  emeralds, 
rubies,  topazes,  sapphires,  and  cat's  eyes. 

Innumerable  vessels  of  gold  and  silver. 

Crores  of  maunds  of  sweetmeats  and  preserves. 

Grain  not  to  be  reckoned.” 
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right  hand,  and  the  peaceful  deer  of  the  forest  encompass- 
ing him  round  about ; and  he  was  greatly  alarmed  and  said 
to  his  preceptor  Yasishtha  : — “ What  mean  these  omens  ? ” 
And  Yasishtha  replied  : — “ The  birds,  0 Maharaja,  inform 
you  of  the  approach  of  something  terrible,  but  the  deer  who 
surround  you  bid  you  not  to  be  afraid.” 

Whilst  Yasishtha  and  Dasaratha  were  thus  speaking,  a 
fierce  tempest  arose  which  raised  the  sand  in  clouds,  and 
caused  the  earth  to  quake ; and  the  air  was  filled  with 
darkness,  and  the  sun  lost  its  heat,  and  the  country  was 
filled  with  dust  and  ashes,  and  all  were  sore  afraid,  except 
Vasishtha,  and  the  sages,  and  the  sons  of  Dasaratha. 
Presently  they  saw  a mighty  being,  with  a jata  on  his  head, 
drawing  near  unto  them,  tremendous  as  Indra,  dreadful  as 
Yama  coming  to  destroy  the  world,  arrayed  in  splendour 
greater  than  human  eye  could  behold,  and  bright  as  the 
glowing  fire.  With  a mace  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a bow 
resembling  the  rainbow,  and  a fiery  shaft  in  his  hand,  he 
advanced  like  Siva  going  to  destroy  Tripura ; and  he  was 
enraged  with  Rama,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  for  having  broken 
the  bow  of  Siva,  and  his  wrath  resembled  a fire  throwing 
out  its  flames  through  a cloud  of  smoke.  And  Vasishtha 
and  the  sages  knew  him  to  be  the  Brahman  Rama,  the  fam- 
ous Rama  wrho  was  the  son  of  Jamadagni,  and  who  in  days 
of  old  had  slain  all  the  Kshatriyas  in  a single  day.  And  they 
said  one  to  another: — “ Will  the  great  Rama  again  destroy 
the  Kshatriyas  ? ” .Thus  foreboding,  Yasishtha  and  the 
other  Brahmans  presented  him  with  propitiatory  offerings, 
and  said  : — “ O my  lord,  accept  this  argha  ! 0 sage,  be  not 
again  angry  ! ” And  Rama,  the  son  of  Jamadagni,  accepted 
the  argha  without  speaking  to  the  sages ; and  he  turned  to 
Rama,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — “ O son 
of  Dasaratha,  I have  heard  of  your  great  prowess,  and  how 
you  have  broken  the  divine  bow  of  Siva,  which  was  made  by 
Yiswakarma  : But  another  bow  was  made  by  Yiswakarma 
and  given  to  Vishnu,  and  with  this  bow  1 have  conquered 
the  whole  earth  : Take  it  now,  and  if  you  are  able  to  draw 
it  I will  give  you  battle.”  Then  the  heroic  son  of  Dasara- 
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tha  smiled  and  took  tlic  bow,  and  fixed  tlie  arrow,  and  dis- 
charged it  at  the  sky,  saying : — “ As  you  are  a Brahman  I 
will  not  discharge  this  fatal  arrow  at  you.”  Then  the  son 
of  Jamadagui  lost  his  strength,  and  knew  that  Rama  was 
Vishnu ; and  ho  respectfully  saluted  the  divine  hero,  and 
went  his  way  to  the  Mahendra  mountain.  And  Dasaratha 
was  in  great  joy,  and  all  the  sages  bestowed  many  praises 
upon  the  heroic  son  of  the  Maharaja. 

After  some  days,  Dasaratha  approached  his  own  city  of 
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Ayodhyti,  and  the  city  was  adorned  with  banners,  and  the  Ayodhy^'^  °f 
pleasant  streets  were  watered  and  strewed  with  flowers,  and  Rejoicings  of 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  clangour  of  trumpets,  and  thou- 1 1L 1 L pU" 
sands  of  citizens  went  out  to  welcome  back  their  Maharaja ; 
and  the  Maharaja  was  filled  with  joy,  as  he  saw  his  people 
anxious  to  behold  him  and  to  do  him  honour  ; and  Kausalyd 
and  Kaikeyi,  and  Sumitra,  together  with  the  other  wives  of 
the  Maharaja,  were  ready  to  embrace  their  daughters-in-law, 
the  fortunate  Situ,  Urmila,  and  the  two  nieces  of  Raja  Janaka. 

Then  the  sons  of  Dasaratha,  with  their  newly-married  wives,  Tim  newiy- 

* / married  pairs 

bowed  down  to  the  feet  of  their  mothers  ; and  the  Ranis  i>ow  down  to 

their  mothers 

took  their  sons,  and  their  sons’  wives,  to  the  different  a,nd  worship 

the  gods. 

temples,  that  they  might  all  bow  down  their  heads  to  the 
gods  and  goddesses  therein.  Then  the  brethren  and  their 
wives  bowed  down  to  the  feet  of  their  elders  and  precep- 
tors, and  were  conducted  to  the  palace.  And  all  the  women  Presents  and; 
of  the  neighbourhood  came  and  saw  the  faces  of  the  brides,  St**tine' 
and  made  them  presents  according  to  their  rank ; and  the 
musicians,  and  the  genealogists,  and  the  eulogists,  and  all 
the  dancers  and  singers,  were  dismissed  with  rich  presents ; 
and  the  Brahmans  and  kinsmen,  being  well  feasted,  went 
their  way,  and  the  marriage  was  over. 


The  only  point  in  the  foregoing  narrative  which  Review  of  the 

" * _ ° ° foregoing  liar- 

seems  to  require  consideration  here  is  the  character  of  of  pSaT" 
Parasu  Rama.  According  to  an  extravagant  myth,  Rama' 
this  Brahman  hero  cleared  the  earth  twenty-one  times 
of  every  Ksliatriya,  and  filled  either  five  or  seven  lakes 
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with  their  blood.6  From  this  wild  statement  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  extirpation  of  the  Kshatriyas 
was  an  accomplished  fact,  to  be  compared  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Greek  tyrannies,  and  that  the  triumph 
of  the  Br&hmans  was  a counterpart  of  the  rise  of  the 
Greek  republics.7  Such  a view,  however,  appears  to 
be  contrary  to  probabilities,  and  is  certainly  dis- 
countenanced by  actual  facts.  The  conflict  between 
the  soldier  and  the  priest,  the  Kshatriya  and  the 
Brahman,  belongs  to  the  age  of  Buddhism.  In  the 
earlier  age  to  which  Parasu  Rama  seems  to  belong,  a 
conflict  between  the  haughty  Kshatriya  and  the  men- 
dicant Brahman,  could  only  have  had  but  one  result. 
Occasionally,  however,  there  may  have  been  trivial 
local  feuds,  in  which  some  warlike  son  of  a Brahman 
may  have  triumphed  over  a Kshatriya,  and  such  a 
feat  would  be  duly  preserved  and  exaggerated  in 
Brahmanical  tradition.  Parasu  Rama  was  apparently 
the  hero  of  some  such  village  feud,  which  broke  out 
respecting  the  theft  of  a cow,  or  as  some  authorities 
have  it,  the  theft  of  a calf.  The  cow  or  calf  of  the 
Brahman  Jamadagni  was  stolen  by  a Kshatriya.  In 
revenge  Parasu  Rama,  the  son  of  Jamadagni,  slew 
the  Kshatriya.  Then,  by  way  of  reprisals,  the  sons 
of  the  slaughtered  Kshatriya  attacked  the  hermitage 
of  Jamadagni  and  murdered  him.  Finally  Parasu 
Rama  slew  the  murderers  of  his  father,  and  vowed 
that  he  would  destroy  the  whole  race  of  Kshatriyas. 
Henceforth  it  is  said  that  lie  killed  every  Kshatriya 
whom  lie  met ; and,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  be- 

0 The  legend  of  l’arasu  lUuna,  as  it  is  related  in  the  Mali  a Uharata,  has  been 
translated  by  Professor  II.  11.  Wilson,  and  is  inserted  in  bis  translation  of  the 
Vishnu  Parana,  p.  -101,  4. to  edition. 

1 Sec  Professor  Max  Muller’s  Hist,  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  17.  Whilst 
doing  full  justice  to  the  learning  and  critical  ability  of  the  eminent  editor  ol  tho 
Bis;- Veda,  it  may  be  remarked  that  some  of  his  historical  inferences  appear  to  he 
open  to  question. 
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whom  lie  met:  and,  indeed,  lie  appears  to  have  be-  history  of 
come  so  terrible  with  his  axe,  as  to  have  been  called  part  iv. 
Parasu  Rama,  or  Rama  with  the  axe.  That  this  cattie-iifting 

> m story  oxagger- 

cattle-lifting  story  should  be  exaggerated  into 

legend  that  Parasu  Rama  extirpated  the  whole  race  Parasu  Rama 

P..  . . . 1 *1  extirpated  the 

of  Kshatriyas,  is  only  a specimen  of  Brahmamcal  ex-  Kshatnyaa. 
travagance.  The  Kshatriyas  were  never  extirpated. 

Those  professing  Buddhism  were  defeated,  and  per- 
haps driven  out  of  India  ; but  the  Kshatriyas,  or 
Rajas,  are  to  this  day  dwelling  as  a people  in  their 
own  country  of  Rajputana.  The  legend  of  Parasu 
Rama’s  interview  with  Rama  is  evidently  a myth, 
introduced  to  exhibit  the  superiority  of  Vishnu  over 
Siva ; the  comparison  being  probably  invited  by  the 
similarity  of  name.  This  myth,  however,  is  in 
singular  opposition  to  another  myth  by  which  Parasu 
Rtima  is  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

That  the  Brahmans  should  have  elevated  their  own 
caste  hero  to  the  rank  of  deity  is  by  no  means  surpris- 
ing ; but  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  idea  with 
the  statement  that  Parasu  Rama  was  a worshipper  of 
Siva ; and  as  such  came  in  conflict  with  Rama,  who, 
like  himself,  was  an  incarnation  of  Vislinu. 

The  third  section  of  the  story  of  Rama’s  mar-  s,t0^ of 
riage  comprises  the  narrative  of  R&ma’s  honey- moon- 
moon,  and  is  especially  curious  as  representing  the 
Hindu  ideal  of  perfect  happiness  in  wedded  life.  It 
must,  however,  be  treated  as  a modern  interpolation, 
and  indeed  is  only  valuable  as  an  illustration  of 
modern  customs  and  ideas.8  The  change  in  the  contrast 
whole  tone  of  the  Ramayana  will  be  at  once  per-  simplicity  of  the 

. _ J A marriage 

ceptible ; and  in  this  respect  the  style  is  similar  to  “;e“°^*£odry 

of  the  honey- 

8 This  section  is  only  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  the  North-West  recension 
of  the  Ramayana. 
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history  of  that  of  the  story  of  the  childhood  of  Rama.  In  the 

INDIA.  J 

part  iv.  description  of  the  marriage  ceremony  which  was 
performed  at  Mithila,  there  is  a certain  patriarchal 
simplicity,  which  evidently  refers  to  a remote  and 
primitive  age.  In  the  following  narrative  there  is 
Hindu  charac-  the  artificial  prettiness  and  extravagant  fancy 

rati°e.the nar'  which  belongs  to  modern  Hinduism.  No  one  but  a 
Hindu  bard  could  have  pictured  forth  such  details  ; 
and  perhaps  no  audience,  which  was  not  composed  of 
orientals,  could  possibly  appreciate  the  description  of 
early  married  life  which  is  here  presented  to  the  eye. 
Story  of  the  The  story  of  Rama’s  honeymoon  is  as  follows  : — 

honeymoon  in 
the  Ramayana. 


Consummation 
of  the  marriages 
at  Ayodhya. 

Advice  given  to 
Sit  A by  her 
maids. 


Timidity  of 
SitA. 


Remonstrances 
of  ItAma. 


Now  it  was  not  until  the  day  of  the  return  of  the  brides 
and  bridegrooms  to  the  city  of  Ayodhya  that  the  marriages 
were  fully  accomplished.  And  when  it  was  evening  some 
of  the  maids  said  to  Situ  : — “ When  your  husband  comes  to 
see  you,  do  not  speak  to  him  too  soon,  but  let  him  entreat 
and  flatter  you  for  a long  while  before  you  open  your  mouth ; 
and  when  you  do  speak  you  must  say  but  little,  for  a hus- 
band soon  becomes  weary  of  a prattling  wife.”  But  the 
other  maids  said  : — “ This  counsel  is  not  good,  and  we  ad- 
vise you  to  talk  to  your  husband,  and  do  your  best  to  please 
him;  for  the  lotos  is  never  weary  of  giving  honey  to  the  bee, 
and  yet  the  love  between  them  is  never  diminished ; and  if 
by  your  wit  you  can  defeat  your  husband,  it  will  givo  us  all 
a power  over  him,  and  make  mirth  for  the  morrow.”  Sita 
blushed  at  these  words,  and  the  maids  then  brought  her  to 
Rama;  but  she  was  fearful  of  approaching  her  husband,  like 
one  who  sees  a radiant  gem  in  the  head  of  a serpent,  but  is 
fearful  lest  he  should  have  a poisonous  fang.  The  maids 
then  said  to  her : — “ Wherefore  this  reluctance  ? No  one 
will  force  you  into  the  pi’esence  of  your  husband,  just  as  no 
one  would  force  another  to  bathe  in  the  water  of  the  Ganges, 
but  he  must  do  so  of  his  own  accord.”  At  that  moment  a 
lion  roared  out  in  the  jungle,  and  Sita  trembled  as  she  heard 
the  roaring  ; and  the  cunning  maids  said  to  her : — “ The 
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roaring  is  that  of  a Rakshnsa,  and  you  must  now  take  refuge  history  of 
with  him  who  conquered  Taraka  and  the  other  Rdkshasas,  part'iv 

for  no  one  save  Raiua  can  protect  you  from  this  great  peril.” 

So  Sita  approached  her  husband,  and  sat  blushing  near  him, 
and  Rama  said  to  her  : — “ Why  do  you  sit  thus,  O my  be- 
loved ? Why  do  you  not  show  your  beautiful  face  to  me, 
and  turn  upon  me  the  light  of  your  lustrous  eyes  ? But  if 
you  will  not  look  me  in  the  face,  at  least  gratify  my  pas- 
sionato  heart  with  the  nectar  of  your  words : Yet  why  be 
fearful  of  mo  ? Tho  lotos  is  never  fearful  of  the  bee.”  And 
he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  Sita  trembled  like  one  who 
shrinks  from  plunging  in  a tank  on  a winter  morning. 

Meanwhile  the  bridal  chamber  was  beautifully  adorned  Decorations  of 
with  flowers  and  garlands.  On  the  walls  were  wreaths  of  chamber, 
flowers  shaped  liko  trees,  and  deer,  and  birds  of  bright 
plumage,  and  cats,  and  snakes,  and  bees,  and  flags,  and 
mimic  gardens  ; and  there  also  was  the  semblance  of  a pond, 
the  water  of  which  was  formed  of  black  crystals,  and  it  was 
as  it  were  filled  with  flowers,  and  on  each  of  the  four  sides 
of  it  were  steps  for  going  into  the  pond.  In  the  middle  of  The  bridal 
the  chamber  was  the  bridal  couch  decorated  with  garlands, 
and  the  legs  of  it  were  of  purest  ivory,  and  the  bed  was  very 
soft,  and  it  was  whiter  than  the  moon,  or  the  sacred  shell,  or 
the  whitest  of  white  flowers.  Lamps  of  gold  were  lighted,  and 
golden  pots  were  filled  with  water  as  clear  as  crystal,  and 
with  camphorated  and  perfumed  water ; and  betel  was  pre- 
pared, and  pots  of  sandal,  with  garlands  round  the  necks  of 
the  pots.  And  the  entrance  to  the  room  was  adorned  with 
plantain  trees,  and  with  branches  of  the  mango  tree  ar- 
ranged in  pots,  which  were  adorned  with  flowers. 

When  the  night  had  passed  away  and  the  sun  was  rising  Description  of 
in  the  heavens,  the  maids  went  in  and  awoke  the  sleeping  the  hone}moon' 
pair,  and  they  made  much  mirth  at  Sita ; and  after  this  the 
honeymoon  passed  away  in  love  and  joy,  and  Rama  was  ever 
happy  in  the  company  of  his  wife.  One  day  Rama  and  Sita  R4ma  and  sits, 
sat  down  to  play  at  dice,  and  Sita  said  to  Rama  : — ■“  I do  plaiin6atdice' 
not  like  to  play  for  nothing.”  So  it  was  agreed  between 
them  that  the  one  who  lost  the  game  should  give  a good  gift 
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to  the  Dwija,  or  twice  born.9  And  they  sat  down  to  play, 
and  the  board  and  the  dice  were  made  of  ivory,  and  the  balls 
were  of  gold.  And  Sita  won  the  game,  and  Rama  arose 
and  gave  her  a kiss  ; and  Sita  then  said  to  her  husband : — 
“ What  does  this  mean  ? I defeated  you,  and  then  you  come 
and  kiss  me.”  Rama  replied  : — “ I duly  paid  the  wager  : 
I had  to  give  a good  gift  to  the  Dwija,  but  Dwija  signifies 
‘ teeth  ’ as  well  as  ‘ twice  born/  and  in  bringing  my  lips 
to  your  teeth  I gave  a good  gift  to  the  Dwija.”  Sita  re- 
plied : — “ I shall  not  play  such  a game  with  you  again,  for 
you  will  ever  be  the  winner  ; if  you  lose  you  will  kiss  me, 
and  if  I lose  I shall  have  to  kiss  you.” 

One  evening  after  this,  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  and 
Rama  and  Sita  went  to  the  banks  of  a beautiful  pond  which 
was  filled  with  lotos  flowers,  and  Rama  began  to  compare  her 
with  the  scenes  before  them.  He  said: — “The  lotos  re- 
sembles your  graceful  form,  the  moss  is  like  your  hair,  the 
bees  are  like  your  eyes,  the  reflection  of  the  moon  upon  the 
water  is  like  your  face,  the  stalks  of  the  lotos  are  like  your 
arms,  and  the  buds  of  the  lotos  are  like  your  bosom.”  Then 
they  went  down  into  the  pond,  and  threw  water  at  one 
another ; and  as  their  garments  hung  down  from  the  water, 
Rama  threw  lotos  flowers  upon  his  wife’s  bosom.  Presently 
Sita  got  out  of  her  depth,  and  caught  hold  of  Rama’s  neck, 
and  he  was  so  happy  to  have  his  wife’s  arms  round  his  neck 
that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  bring  her  out  of  the  deep  water. 
Then  they  played  at  hide-and-seek  amongst  the  lotos 
flowers,  and  Rama  went  first  to  hide,  and  he  kept  only  his 
face  above  the  surface  of  the  water ; and  when  Sita  went  to 
search  for  him,  she  was  doubtful  whether  she  saw  the  face 
of  her  husband,  or  only  a blue  lotos  ; and  she  went  to  smell 
the  flower,  when  their  lips  met,  and  Rama  kissed  her.  Then 
Situ  went  and  hid  herself  in  like  manner,  and  when  Rama 
saw  her,  ho  kissed  her  many  times,  but  she  remained  per- 
fectly still.  At  last  they  came  out  of  the  water,  and  each  of 

B The  Brhhmans  were  known  as  the  twice-born.  IUuna  and  Sit&  are  hero 
represented  as  playing  to  sec  who  should  give  a handsome  present  to  the  B Hill- 
mans. 
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them  drank  a cup  of  honey;  and  the  heart  of  Sitit  was  ex-  history  op 
liilarated  like  one  who  has  drank  wine.10  Thus  the  heroic 

Kama  and  the  beautiful  Sittl  lived  in  the  highest  felicity,  

even  as  Yislinu  lives  with  the  beautiful  Lakshml. 

To  review  such  a narrative  as  the  foregoing  from  Review  0f  the 

0 ....  -li  foregoing  story 

a -European  point  ot  view  is  simply  impossible,  or  the  honey- 

11  1 • 1 moon  of  Rama. 

Even  an  attempt  to  describe  a honeymoon  is  per-  wide  difference 
haps  scarcely  in  accordance  with  modern  taste ; tor  f^X'lloiiey-1  a 
whatever  may  have  been  the  custom  of  a past  mo°11, 
generation,  modern  manners  seem  to  demand  that  a 
bride  and  bridegroom  should  retire  from  the  view 
of  their  relatives  and  friends  after  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony,  and  live  in  some  degree  of  privacy 
until  they  have  settled  down  to  the  calm  routine  of 
matrimonial  life.  Then,  again,  a European  newly- 
married  pair  are  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion,  and  to  follow  pursuits  corresponding 
to  a mature  age.  But  the  story  of  Rama’s  honey-  Rdma  and  suit 

....  . r . „ . . little  better 

moon  is  little  more  than  a description  ot  the  sportive  than  children, 
play  of  a boy-husband  and  girl-wife,  under  con- 
ditions altogether  foreign  to  European  experience. 

The  scene  lies  in  the  inner  retreat  of  a Hindu 
palace.  The  complexion,  age,  dress,  and  manners 
of  the  young  couple  are  all  opposed  to  European 
ideas.  The  bridegroom  is  a handsome  boy  of  SIX-  Description  of 

° # J RAma  as  a 

teen  with  a blue  complexion.  He  is  arrayed  in  a 

coat  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  his  trowsers  are  made  of teen' 

dyed  cotton  or  silk  embroidered  with  flowers.  He 

has  a golden  tiara  on  his  head,  earrings  in  his  ears, 

and  necklaces  of  pearls  or  gems  hanging  down  upon 

his  bosom.  The  bride  is  a delicate  young  girl  of  Description  of 

fourteen  with  a complexion  the  colour  of  gold,  but  ^T^ot  to™1'- U 

10  In  the  original,  Sita  is  described  as  being  really  intoxicated,  and  as  uttering 
an  amount  of  gibberish  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  English. 
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still  very  fair.  She  is  arrayed  in  a light  shawl-like 
garment  of  a rose-red  colour,  embroidered  with  gold. 
Her  raven-black  hair  is  wrought  into  platted  locks 
on  each  temple,  and  drawn  in  graceful  curves  on 
either  side  from  her  forehead  to  her  ears ; whilst  the 
jetty  tresses  are  glistening  with  jewelled  butterflies, 
and  other  gossamery  ornaments.  Her  ears  and  nose 
are  alike  resplendent  with  jewels ; her  wrists  and 
arms  are  adorned  with  bracelets  ; her  slender  ancles 
are  circled  round  with  golden  rings  ; -whilst  little 
golden  bells  twinkle  upon  her  toes  as  she  walks  witli 
naked  feet  over  the  carpeted  floor.  Such  is  the 
model  of  a Hindu  bride,  who  has  only  just  been 
carried  from  the  bosom  of  her  family  to  the  house  of 
her  husband,  or  her  husband’s  father.  In  educa- 
tional matters  she  is  perhaps  more  ignorant  than 
a parish  girl  in  England,  but  in  rank  and  blood  and 
manners  she  is  a perfect  Princess,  a royal  lady,  as 
graceful  and  charming  as  a nymph  in  Indra’s  heaven, 
but  pure  as  the  driven  snow.  Such  then  were  the 
pretty  bridal  pair,  whose  presence  was  the  delight 
of  the  whole  household ; a pair  of  youthful  Hindu 
lovers,  who  played  at  dice  for  kisses,  or  sported  in 
the  pond  at  moonlight,  or  drank  honey  together, 
with  all  the  innocence  of  married  children,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  luxury  of  a Hindu  zenana,  and 
without  a single  care  in  all  the  world.11 


11  The  picture  of  the  married  life  of  RCitna  and  Sita  is  presented  in  the 
Adhyfitma  Ramhyana  in  a more  Brabmanical  form,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing1 extract : — 

“ When  Rama  had  married  Sith,  and  had  conducted  her  to  Ayodhyfe,  he  built 
apartments  for  her  adorned  with  gold  and  gems.  So  great  was  the  quantity  of 
jewels,  the  reflection  from  them  was  far  beyond  that  which  could  he  produced  by 
innumerable  tapers ; the  darkness  of  night  was  not  known  in  her  mansion.  In 
those  apartments  a throne  studded  with  gems  was  erected,  on  which  Rama  sat  every 
day  elegantly  adorned.  Sita  stood  at  his  left  side  holding  in  her  hands  a fan  orna- 
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mented  with  precious  stones,  with  which  she  funned  him.  The  body  of  Rama  re- 
sembled the  lotos ; he  wore  on  his  shoulders  a veil  of  yellow  brocade  ; earrings  in 
the  form  of  tish  were  pendent  from  his  ears  ; a crown  of  pearls  was  on  his  head, 
and  a string  of  rubies  on  his  neck.  II is  clothes  sparkled  with  every  species  ot 
jewels,  his  countenance  was  luminous  as  a million  suns  and  moons. 

“ lie  was  one  day  sitting  in  this  apartment  eating  the  betel-leaf  which  he 
had  received  from  the  hand  of  Situ ; he  looked  on  Sita's  face  and  smiled  ; Sith 
also  looking  towards  llama,  smiled  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  At  this 
time  the  Brhhman  sage  N arada  came  into  the  apartment.  The  body  of  Narada 
resembled  the  purest  crystal ; the  clothes  he  wore  were  as  red  as  the  rose.  lie 
played  on  the  A ina,  and  he  was  chaunting  a hymn  in  which  the  name  of  lthma 
was  frequently  repeated,  for  his  whole  thoughts  were  bent  on  llama.  Nfirada  is 
acquainted  with  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future.  When  llama  beheld  him 
he  descended  from  his  throne,  aud  conducted  him  into  his  apartment.  II  am  a and 
Sita  placing  him  on  their  throne,  stood  before  him  with  joined  hands  ; they  wor- 
shipped him  with  pious  affection,  and  walked  round  him  three  times.  They 
washed  his  feet,  they  then  threw  the  water  on  their  own  heads,  saying  : — 1 Thy 
condescension,  Narada  ! in  exhibiting  thyself  before  us,  is  unbounded  ; it  is  notin 
our  power  to  account  forour  good  fortune.’  These  words  of  respect  paid  him  by 
Rama  filled  the  heart  of  Narada  with  delight,  and  he  praised  Rama  as  the 
Sovereign  Lord  and  Deity,  and  identified  Rama  and  Sith  with  each  of  the  deities 
by  name.  ‘ What  power,’  he  said,  ‘ have  I to  relate  thy  former  history  : All 
the  women  of  the  world  are  stamped  with  the  image  of  Sita  ; all  mankind  with 
thine ; thus  the  three  worlds,  which  I have  seen,  are  not  in  appearance  different 
from  Rfima  and  Sitfi.’  .... 

“ In  this  manner  did  Narada  rehearse  the  praises  of  Rama,  while  tears  of  joy 
fell  from  both  his  eyes.  Then  with  joined  hands  he  again  addressed  him  : — 

Brahma,  0 Lord ! has  sent  me  to  present  sundry  requests  to  thee  ; if  it  be  thy 
pleasure  I will  mention  them.’  llama  said: — ‘Speak.’  N arada  answered: — 
‘ My  request  is  this  : Thou,  Rama ! hast  assumed  an  incarnation  of  the  flesh  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  Havana  : Thou  thyself  declarest  that  thou  wouldst  perform 
this  deed,  and  that  thou  wouldst  descend  into  the  world  to  remove  the  burden  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  : Now  I understand  that  Maharaja  Dasaratha  proposes  to 
resign  his  throne  to  thee  : Whilst  thou  art  engaged  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  thou  wilt  forget  to  destroy  Havana,  and  this  important  event  will  not  be 
accomplished  : Thou,  Lord  ! hast  voluntarily  entered  into  this  compact,  that  thou 
wouldst  appear  on  the  earth,  and  that  thou  wouldst  render  light  the  burden  of 
the  world  : Confirm  the  engagement  into  which  thou  hast  entered  : Thy  promises 
ever  have  from  the  utmost  period  of  time  been  sacred ; whatever  thou  hast  de- 
clared, whatever  thou  hast  designed,  that  has  been  earned  into  effect  : We  are 
reduced  to  great  distress condescend  to  remove  our  sorrows : We  have  taken 
refuge  at  thy  feet ; comply,  0 Lord,  with  our  petition,  and  afford  us  thy  assistance 
without  delay.’ 

“ Rama,  on  this  address  from  Narada,  considered  a little  within  himself,  and 
thus  spoke : — ‘ Be  not  troubled  in  thy  mind,  Narada  ! it  is  my  firm  and  unalter- 
able intention  to  carry  into  execution  those  engagements  into  which  I have 
entered  : Never  will  I retract  my  word : I recollect  my  promise  ; I will  fulfil  it 
in  due  season:  Ravaua  shall  obtain  the  full  reward  of  such  religious  observances, 
charity,  and  good  works,  as  he  may  have  performed  during  former  births  ; and 
when  the  benefits  ofhis  religious  acts  shall  cease  I will  destroy  him.’  ” 
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KAMA  APPOINTED  YUVARAJA. 

The  marriage  of  Rama  haying  been  brought  to 
a happy  conclusion,  there  seemed  to  be  only  one 
tiling  wanting  to  complete  his  earthly  prosperity, 
and  that  was  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  It  appears 
to  have  been  an  ancient  custom  in  Asiatic  monarch- 
ies, for  the  lieir-apparent  to  be  solemnly  recognized 
as  such  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  by  being 
formally  installed  in  the  regal  dignity,  and  admitted 
to  a share  in  the  administration.  The  object  of  this 
custom  appears  to  have  been  threefold.  In  the  first 
place,  it  settled  the  succession,  and  prevented  any 
civil  war  between  rival  claimants  for  the  throne, 
which  might  arise  at  the  death  of  the  sovereign. 
Secondly,  it  furnished  an  aged  or  infirm  ruler  with 
a youthful  coadjutor,  who  might  relieve  him  of  all 
the  more  active  duties  of  Government,  military  as 
well  as  civil.  Finally,  it  familiarized  the  young 
Prince  with  the  administration  of  justice  and  other 
branches  of  government,  and  enabled  him  on  the 
death  of  his  father  to  fulfil  with  efficiency  all  the 
duties  of  Asiatic  sovereignty.  Under  such  circum- 
stances an  heir-apparent  on  attaining  his  majority 
would  be  solemnly  installed  as  Raja ; and  henceforth 
he  would  receive  the  title  of  Yuvaraja,  or  “ little 
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Rain”  and  would  be  presumed  to  act  in  subordina-  history  of 

J ' r ...  INDIA. 

tion  to  his  father,  who  would  still  retain  the  title  of  faut  iv. 
Mah&raja,  or  “great  Raja.” 

The  installation  of  a Yuvaraja  would  naturally  General  Poii- 

# y tical  importance 

be  regarded  throughout  the  Raj  as  an  important  ®Hlle  inslalla' 
political  event ; as  the  accession  of  a young  and 
promising  Prince  would  be  expected  to  result  in 
such  an  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  administra- 
tion as  would  materially  affect  the  interests  of  both 
Chieftains  and  people.  But  in  its  social  aspect  Social  import- 

11  . ci  auce  in  t,lu 

such  an  event  would  not  fail  to  excite  a far  deeper  court  and 
interest  in  the  court  and  palace.  In  cases  where  Natural 

1 _ _ appointment 

the  Maharaja  was  blessed  with  a single  consort,  the  “™whln  the 
nomination  ot  a luvaraja  would  be  commonly  only  one  wife, 
attended  with  no  difficulty,  as  the  eldest  son  would 
naturally  occupy  the  position  ; although  exceptional 
cases  might  occasionally  arise,  as  in  the  royal  house 
of  Blnirata,  in  which  the  claim  of  a nephew  seemed 
to  override  that  of  a son,  and  the  rivalry  ultimately 
led  to  a disastrous  war.  But  in  families  where  the  intrigues  where 

the  Maharaja 

Maharaja  was  married  to  more  than  one  wife,  the 
nomination  of  a Yuvaraja  would  frequently  be  a 
source  of  intrigues  which  would  keep  the  inner 
apartments  in  a constant  turmoil,  The  enmities  Jealousy  of  the 
and  heart-burnings  of  the  rival  women  would  be  b.v  the  ambition 

° of  the  mother. 

kept  alive  by  the  ambition  of  the  mothers  for  the 
elevation  of  their  respective  sons.  The  apparently  ^Pyomi°"stf 
just  claim  of  the  first  wife  to  see  her  son  appointed  first’ll.10 the 
Yuvaraja  might  in  the  case  of  an  aged  and  uxorious 
Maharaja  be  set  aside  by  a younger  and  more 
favoured  rival.  Meanwhile,  any  extra  attention 
which  the  Mahdraja  might  pay  to  a favourite  consort 
would  be  construed  into  an  intention  to  elevate  her 
son  to  the  throne,  and  would  thus  arouse  both  the 
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jealousy  of  the  wife  and  the  wrath  of  the  mother. 
The  slave  girls  of  every  Ram  would  also  espouse  the 
cause  of  their  respective  mistresses,  and  by  their 
sympathies  and  tale-bearings  would  inflame  then' 
wrath  to  the  utmost ; until  at  last  the  pent-up  feel- 
ings of  the  affronted  wives  would  burst  into  flames, 
and  the  peace  of  the  Maharaja  would  be  lost  for 
ever. 

Nor  are  these  circumstances  surprising  when  the 
conditions  of  zenana  life  are  taken  into  consider- 
ation. Passions,  such  as  pride,  ambition,  jealousy, 
and  malice — which  in  Europe  are  subdued  by  the 
moral  influence  of  general  society — become  intensified 
in  the  confined  atmosphere  of  the  zenana,  in  which 
that  influence  is  generally  wanting.  Here  a number 
of  ignorant  and  passionate  women  are  herded  in 
separate  apartments,  without  any  accomplishment 
or  duty  that  would  serve  to  occupy  their  mind, 
without  any  society  beyond  that  of  their  slaves  and 
parasites  who  are  more  illiterate  and  cunning  than 
themselves,  and  with  all  their  energies  concentrated 
into  one  pursuit  of  so  influencing  the  mind  of  the 
Maharaja  as  to  secure  the  welfare  of  their  own  sons 
at  the  expense  of  the  sons  of  his  other  wives.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  feminine  mind  is  left  to  brood 
at  will  over  real  or  imagined  wrongs,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  revenge,  until  sentiment,  kindliness,  and 
even  humanity,  are  utterly  crushed  in  the  female 
bosom,  and  the  woman  grows  into  a cruel  and  re- 
lentless tigress.  Moreover,  the  question  of  the  suc- 
cession, which  under  any  circumstances  would 
excite  the  antagonism  of  rival  claimants,  becomes 
of  paramount  importance  on  other  grounds.  The 
question  is  not  merely  whose  son  shall  succeed  to 
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tlic  throne,  but  which  wife  shall  rule  the  royal  history  op 
household;  for  the  mother  of  the  Yuvaraja  would  i>abt  iv. 
naturally  secure  that  position,  whatever  might  be 
the  claims  of  the  eldest  Rant ; and  it  can  easily 
be  imagined  that  the  mortification  of  an  elder  wife 
in  finding  herself  subordinate  to  a younger  and  more 
successful  rival  would  prove  a fertile  source  of  pro- 
tracted misery,  and  perhaps  would  entail  the  most 
poignant  anguish  which  a woman  could  be  called 
upon  to  bear.  The  mortification  of  the  son  would  Anguish  of  an 

1 i , . older  wife  at 

add  to  the  affliction  of  the  mother.  She  would  see  beiny  subordin- 
ate to  a younger 

him  become  the  obsequious  servant  of  the  son  of  a hJraowndsoneinB 
hated  rival,  whilst  she  herself  would  be  compelled  to  tile rivai'sMn0. 
submit  during  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  the  airs 


and  caprices  of  a detested  woman,  through  whom 
her  son  had  lost  his  birthright,  and  she  herself  had 
been  deprived  of  the  affection  of  her  lord. 

The  tradition  of  the  appointment  of  Rama  to  be 
Yuvaraja  furnishes  a graphic  illustration  of  the  inner 
life  in  the  zenana  of  a Hindu  Raja,  under  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  which  have  been  indicated. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object 
of  the  author  of  the  Ranuiyana  was  not  so  much  to 
exhibit  the  traditionary  life  of  Rama  in  all  the  truth- 
fulness of  authentic  detail,  as  to  represent  Rama  him- 
self as  a Hindu  model  of  goodness,  who  was  equally 
beloved  by  all,  by  the  people  as  well  as  by  the 
Ministers  and  Chieftains,  and  even  by  all  the  wives 
and  all  the  sons  of  the  Mah&raja.  Glimpses  however 
of  the  ancient  and  authentic  tradition  are  sufficiently 
manifest  throughout  the  whole  narrative ; and  it  is 
by  no  means  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  real  state 
of  affairs  in  the  court  of  the  Maharaja  was  somewhat 
of  the  following  character.  The  two  claimants  for 
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the  dignity  of  Yuvaraja  in  Ayodhyd  appear  to  have 
been  Rama  the  son  of  Kausalyd,  and  Bharata  the 
son  of  Kaikeyi.  The  mother  of  Rama  was  the  first 
wife  of  the  Maharaja,  and  consequently  would  have 
the  first  claim.  The  mother  of  Bharata,  however, 
was  the  youngest  wife  of  the  Mahdraja,  and  by 
means  of  her  youth  and  beauty  she  appears  to  have 
exercised  a considerable  influence  over  the  uxorious 
Maharaja.  ‘The  two  remaining  sons,  Lakshmana 
and  Satrughna,  appear  to  have  had  no  prospect 
whatever  of  succeeding ; and  although  born  of  one 
mother,  they  appear  to  have  taken  different  sides ; 
Lakshmana  being  the  particular  friend  of  Rama, 
whilst  Satrughna  was  the  particular  friend  and  fol- 
lower of  Bharata.  This  point,  however,  is  not 
clearly  stated  in  the  Rdmdyana,  as,  according  to  the 
Brahmanical  author,  both  the  young  Princes,  and 
even  Bharata  himself,  fully  recognized  on  all  occa- 
sions the  superior  claims  of  Rama. 

The  progress  of  the  intrigues  in  the  palace  at 
Ayodhyd  may  he  inferred  in  like  manner,  although 
the  particulars  are  rather  obscurely  related  in  the 
Rdmdyana.  The  young  and  beautiful  Kaikeyi,  proud 
of  her  influence  over  the  Mahdraja,  had  probably 
determined  from  a very  early  period  that  her  son 
Bharata  should  succeed  to  the  Raj.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  wife,  Kausalyd,  had  been  nervously 
jealous  lest  her  more  favoured  rival  should  tempt  the 
Maharaja  to  commit  an  injustice  by  setting  aside 
Rama  and  appointing  Bharata.  As  for  the  IVIahd- 
raja  ho  seems  to  have  been  disinclined  to  admit 
either  of  his  sons  to  a share  in  the  administration  ; 
and  at  length  only  3d  elded  when  he  found  that  his 
Chieftains  and  people  were  determined  to  press  the 
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measure.  Having  seen,  however,  the  necessity  for  history  of 
appointing  a Yuvaraja,  lie  seems  to  have  preferred  Part  IV. 
Kama ; probably  considering  him  to  be  the  rightful  Pr(,r(.mice  for 


Hama. 


heir  as  the  son  of  the  first  wife.  With  this  view  he  Bharata  sent  t0 
appears  to  have  sent  away  llharata  and  Satrughna  maternal  grand- 
to  the  distant  city  of  Girivraja,  which  belonged  to 
the  father  of  Kaikeyi,  in  order  that  their  presence 
might  occasion  no  interruption  to  the  installation  of 
Rama. 

With  these  explanations  the  narrative  of  the  Traditional 
appointment  ot  Kama  to  be  luvaraja  may  now  be  BAmayaua. 
related  as  follows  : — 


Now  Rama  was  the  son  of  Kausalyii,  ancl  his  brother 
Bharata  was  the  son  of  Kaikeyi.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
Yudhajit,  the  brother  of  Kaikeyi,  came  to  Ayodhya  to  visit 
his  sister ; and  the  Maharaja  received  him  kindly  and  en- 
tertained him  well.  And  when  Yudhajit  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  his  father’s  city,  the  Maharaja  determined  that  his 
son  Bharata  should  accompany  him  ; and  he  sent  for  Bharata 
and  desired  him  to  take  leave  of  his  mother  Kaikeyi,  and  to 
prepare  to  go  with  his  brother  Satrughna  to  the  city  of 
Raja  Aswapati,  the  father  of  his  mother  Kaikeyi.  And 
Kaikeyi  rejoiced  exceedingly  when  she  heard  that  her  son 
Bharata  was  going  with  her  brother  to  the  house  of  her 
father.  And  the  Maharaja  said  to  Bharata : — “ Go,  my 
gentle  one,  to  the  house  of  your  grandfather,  accompanied 
by  your  brother  Satrughna,  and  revere  your  grandfather  as 
a deity  : Serve  the  Brahmans  with  the  utmost  assiduity, 
and  ask  counsel  of  them,  for  they  are  the  gods  of  the  earth  : 
Constantly  travel  on  horse-back,  in  a chariot,  or  on  an  ele- 
phant, and  make  yourself  master  of  singing,  and  playing, 
and  painting,  and  dancing,  and  never  sit  for  a moment  in 
idleness : Never  speak  a harsh  word  to  any  body,  for  one 
harsh  word  will  spoil  all  your  good  qualities ; and  ever  send 
messengers  to  me,  as  my  heart  will  rejoice  greatly  to  hear 
of  your  welfare.” 
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So  Bharata  took  leave  of  his  father  and  bi’etliren,  and 
then  bowed  to  his  mother  Kaikeyi,  and  the  other  wives  of 
his  father,  and  departed  with  his  uncle  and  his  brother  Sa- 
trughna ; and  after  travelling  many  days,  and  passing  many 
delightful  forests,  rivers  and  mountains,  he  approached  the 
pleasant  city  of  Girivraja,  and  the  palace  of  his  grandfather 
Aswapati.  Bharata  then  sent  on  a trusty  messenger  to  an- 
nounce his  arrival  to  his  royal  grandfather;  and  the  Baja, 
hearing  the  words  of  the  messenger,  was  greatly  pleased, 
and  caused  the  highly  honoured  Bharata  to  be  introduced 
into  the  city.  Then  the  people  of  the  city  watered  their 
streets,  and  decorated  them  with  garlands  of  wild  flowers, 
and  flags  placed  on  high,  and  perfumed  them  with  sweet- 
smelling  drugs  ; and  all  the  people  went  out  with  a number 
of  beautiful  dancing  girls  dressed  in  gay  attire,  and  wel- 
comed Bharata  to  the  city  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets ; 
and  all  the  heralds  and  eulogists  walked  before  Bharata  and 
proclaimed  the  greatness  of  his  name  and  lineage  : In  this 
manner  Bharata  slowly  arrived  at  the  palace  of  his  grand- 
father, and  there  beheld  the  aged  Raja,  and  did  him  obeis- 
ance, and  inquired  after  his  welfare.  He  then  entered  tho 
inner  apartments,  and  bowed  to  the  ladies  of  the  royal 
household.  After  this  Bharata  dwelt  in  the  greatest  felicity 
in  the  palace  of  his  grandfather,  who  appointed  instructors 
for  him  ; and  Bharata  attended  upon  his  instructors  with  all 
diligence  ; and  he  studied  the  Vedas,  and  the  Vedangas,  and 
the  Sastras,  and  perfected  himself  in  all  the  sciences  and 
the  mechanical  arts.  And  he  acquired  a perfect  knowledge 
of  tho  whole  science  of  archery,  and  was  deeply  versed  in 
the  duties  of  royalty,  and  very  skilful  in  the  management  of 
elephants  and  chariots,  and  eminent  in  writing  and  composi- 
tion, and  accomplished  in  leaping  and  vaulting,  and  perfect 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  stars.  Then  Bharata  sent  a mes- 
senger to  his  father  Dasaratha  to  acquaint  him  with  all  ho 
had  done ; and  the  Maharaja  and  the  Ranis  rejoiced  greatly 
at  tho  pleasing  tidings  brought  by  the  messenger,  and  sent 
him  back  with  proper  presents  to  his  sons  Bharata  and 
Satrughna. 
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And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Chieftains  and  pcoplo  of 
Ayodhyti  began  to  consider  which  of  the  Princes  should  bo 
appointed  Yuvaraja,  to  assist  the  aged  Maharaja  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Raj,  and  on  his  death  to  succeed  him  on 
the  throne. 

Now  Maharaja  Dasaratha  loved  all  his  four  sons,  but  ho 
had  the  greatest  regard  for  Rama ; for  Rama  was  a mine  of 
excellence,  eminent  in  wisdom  and  religion,  learned,  gener- 
ous, of  quick  perception,  pleasing  in  speech,  heroic,  but  not 
elated  with  his  own  great  valour,  of  incomparable  address, 
reverencing  the  aged,  devotedly  attached  to  those  who  were 
devoted  to  him,  the  delight  of  all  the  people  of  the  Raj, 
honouring  the  Brahmans,  compassionate  to  all  who  were  in 
distress,  and  with  all  his  passions  under  perfect  control. 
And  the  thought  came  into  the  mind  of  the  Maharaja  that 
he  would  appoint  his  son  Rama  to  be  Yuvaraja,  and  his 
associate  in  the  government  of  the  Raj.  And  all  the  Minis- 
ters and  Counsellors,  and  all  the  people  of  the  Raj,  con- 
sulted together  how  they  should  entreat  the  Maharaja  to 
appoint  Rama  to  bo  Yuvaraja.  And  the  Ministers  and 
Counsellors  went  to  the  palace,  and  said : — “ 0 Maharaja, 
listen  to  the  voice  of  your  people ! You  are  the  Raja  of 
Rajas  ; you  are  the  greatest  amongst  men  : At  the  sacrifice 
of  your  happiness  you  have  governed  us  for  nine  thousand 
years,1  and  under  your  rule  every  one  has  been  happy,  and 
no  one  has  ever  dreamed  even  of  any  misery  or  misfortune : 
Now  it  is  the  wish  of  all,  that  Rama  should  be  placed 
upon  the  throne  and  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
Raj,  that  you  may  retire  from  the  duties  of  sovereignty, 
aud  spend  the  remainder  of  your  years  in  sacrifice  and 
religious  ceremony,  and  so  secure  heaven  in  your  next  life.” 
Aud  the  Maharaja  was  glad  at  heart  to  hear  these  words, 
but  he  feigned  anger,  and  replied  in  severe  terms,  as 
follows  : — “ 'What  faults  have  you  discovered  in  me  ? Why 
do  you  wish  my  son  to  be  Raja  whilst  I am  alive  ? Have  I 
ever  deprived  any  one  of  his  rights,  that  you  now  desire  me 
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1 This  is  one  of  those  palpable  exaggerations  as  regards  numbers  which  so 
frequently  deface  Brahmanical  literature. 
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to  retire?  ” Then  the  Ministers  and  Chieftains  said  that  they 
meant  no  evil  to  him,  hut  that  they  all  loved  Rama.  So  the 
Maharaja  called  together  a great  Council  of  all  his  Ministers 
and  Counsellors,  and  all  the  Chieftains  of  the  Raj,  to  discuss 
the  installation  of  Rama;  and  all  the  officers  of  the  army, 
and  all  the  people  of  the  city  of  Ayodhya  and  the  country  of 
Kosala  were  in  like  manner  gathered  together.2 

Now  when  the  Ministers,  and  Counsellors,  and  all  the 
Chieftains  were  assembled  in  the  Council  hall,  the  Maharaja 
addressed  them  in  a grave  and  majestic  voice,  as  follows  : — 
“ This  day  I consider  myself  to  be  the  happiest  of  all  men, 
and  I am  assured  that  I cannot  reward  you  sufficiently  for 
the  great  joy  you  have  given  to  me  by  your  proposal : I 
myself  have  been  for  a long  while  desirous  of  placing  Rama 
upon  the  throne ; but  I would  not  discover  my  wish  until  I 
knew  what  were  your  thoughts  upon  the  measure : Now 
that  you  have  expressed  your  wishes,  let  there  be  no  further 
delay  in  the  matter : It  is  well  known  to  all  of  you  that  this 
excellent  Raj  was  nourished  by  my  royal  ancestors  as  a 
father  nourishes  his  sons ; and  I have  persevered  in  the 
path  trodden  by  my  ancestors,  and  have  constantly  and 
vigilantly  preserved  my  subjects  to  the  utmost  of  my  power: 
But  this  frame  of  mine  has  become  old  under  the  shadow  of 
the  royal  umbrella,  and  I am  worn  out  with  the  weight  of 
the  duties  of  sovereignty,  and  I desire  rest : My  excellent 
son  Rama  I wish  to  appoint  Yuvaraja ; to  him  I commit  the 
government  of  the  Raj  ; do  you  accept  him  for  your  Raja, 
or  make  known  some  other  measure  which  will  prove  better 
for  the  common  weal.” 

Then  all  the  Chieftains  there  assembled  rejoiced  as  tho 
peacocks  rejoice  at  the  coming  of  rain,  and  a pleasing  sound 
like  the  rushing  of  chariots  ran  through  the  whole  assem- 
bly. Having  heard  the  desire  of  the  Maharaja,  the  Chief- 
tains replied  to  him  as  follows : — “ 0 Maharaja,  you  are 
many  thousand  years  old,  we  pray  you  to  appoint  Rama  to 

2 The  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  installation  of  It  Inna  seem  to  indi- 
cate an  attention  to  constitutional  forms.  But  this  point  will  be  noticed  hereafter 
in  reviewing  the  narrative. . 
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be  your  associate  in  the  Raj  ; wo  desire  that  the  mighty  history  of 
Rama,  riding  on  an  elephant,  may  bo  overshadowed  with 

the  royal  umbrella.”  The  Maharaja,  hearing  these  words, 

was  gratified  in  mind ; but  still  being  anxious  to  know  more, 
he  inquired  of  the  Council  as  follows  : — “ 0 Chieftains,  you 
desire  that  Rama  should  become  Yuvaraja ; but  tell  me,  I 
pray  you,  why  do  you  desire  to  see  my  son  associated  with 
me  while  I govern  tho  Raj  in  righteousness?”  The  Chief- 
tains replied  to  the  Maharaja  in  these  words: — “0  Maharaja, 
in  every  divine  quality  your  son  Riirna  is  equal  to  Indra : The  Chieftains 

" i J J 1 ^ recite  the  many 

He  transcends  in  excellence  the  whole  race  of  Ikshwaku : merits  of  Rama. 
In  wisdom  he  is  equal  to  the  holy  Vrihaspati,  the  preceptor  {,Vaveryd°m  and 
of  the  gods  : His  glory  and  renown  are  continually  increas- 
ing, for  he  reveres  the  aged,  tho  learned,  and  the  Brahmans  : 

In  war  he  is  irresistible,  whether  against  gods,  or  demons, 
or  men ; for  he  is  skilful  in  the  use  of  all  weapons,  whether 
human  or  divine : When  he  goes  out  against  foreign  ene- 
mies, accompanied  by  his  brother  Lakshmana,  he  always 
conquers  their  cities ; and  when  he  returns  from  the  battle, 
whether  he  be  seated  on  an  elephant  or  in  a chariot,  he  ever  His  kind  words, 
inquires  after  the  welfare  of  the  citizens,  like  a father 
inquiring  after  the  welfare  of  his  children,  saying  : — ‘ Is  it 
well  with  your  sons,  and  your  fathers,  and  your  wives,  and 
your  servants  ? ’ Thus,  0 Raja  of  Rajas,  does  Rama  ever 
address  us : He  is  afflicted  at  our  distresses,  and  he  rejoices 
in  our  joys  : He  is  ever  truthful,  ever  attentive  to  the  aged,  His  truth,  con- 

J J ° tinence,  and 

a famous  archer,  never  speaking  without  a benign  smile,  and  iustice. 
never  inclining  to  the  love  of  women.  He  is  never  angry 
without  a just  cause,  and  never  bestows  a favour  on  one 
who  is  unworthy  : He  upholds  the  law  by  protecting  the 
innocent  and  destroying  the  criminal : All  the  people  of  the  universal 
city  and  country  pray  for  the  health  and  strength  and  long  po,mlanly- 
life  of  the  magnanimous  Rama,  whether  they  be  servants  or 
bearers  of  burdens,  citizens  or  ryots,  young  or  old  : We 
therefore  supplicate  you,  0 Maharaja,  that  you  will  install 
your  excellent  son  Rama  as  your  coadjutor  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Raj.” 


_ _ The  Maharaja 

The  aged  Maharaja  then  said  to  all  his  people  : — “ I am  hj”kaeiight'vn 
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transported  with,  delight  : It  is  your  desire  that  my  eldest 
and  beloved  son  Rama  should  be  my  associate  in  the  Raj.” 
Then  turning  to  his  illustrious  preceptors,  Yasishtha  and 
Vamadeva,  he  said  to  them  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people  : 
— “ This  delightful  month  Chitra,  in  which  the  forests  are 
adorned  with  flowers,  is  sacred  and  auspicious ; prepare  then 
all  things  for  the  installation  of  Rama  as  Yuvaraja.”  At  the 
words  of  the  Maharaja  a mighty  shout  arose  among  the 
people,  and  when  the  sound  had  somewhat  ceased,  the 
Maharaja  said  to  Yasishtha  : — ■“  0 chief  of  sages,  it  is  proper 
for  you  to  say  what  should  be  the  ceremonies  performed  at 
the  installation  of  Rama.”  Yasishtha  then  said  to  the  serv- 
ants of  the  Maharaja  : — “ Prepare  the  gold  and  the  jewels, 
the  purifying  bath  of  the  gods,  the  incense,  the  garlands  of 
white  flowers,  the  parched  grain,  the  honey,  the  clarified 
butter,  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  all  things  necessary  for 
the  installation  of  the  Yuvaraja,  and  place  them  in  the  house 
set  apart  for  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Maharaja : Provide  also 
abundance  of  food,  dressed  and  seasoned,  together  with  curds 
and  milk  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a hundred  thousand 
Brahmans,  and  fill  golden  pots  with  water  from  the  sacred 
rivers : To-morrow  at  sunrise  the  Brahmans  must  strew 

the  rice  upon  the  earth,  and  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  gods 
upon  the  installation  of  Rama.  Therefore  let  the  Brahmans 
bo  invited  to  attend,  and  the  throne  be  prepared,  and  the 
banners  be  elevated  on  high,  and  the  chief  roads  be  well 
watered;  and  let  musicians,  and  beautiful  damsels  gaily 
adorned,  fill  the  inner  court  of  the  royal  palace  ; and  let  rice 
and  other  food,  with  fees  for  the  Brahmans,  and  garlands  of 
flowers,  be  placed  on  all  the  temples,  and  beneath  all  the 
sacred  trees ; and  let  heroic  warriors,  armed  with  long 
swords  and  clothed  in  clean  raiment,  enter  the  first  court  of 
the  Maharaja.” 

Then  the  Maharaja  said  to  his  chosen  Counsellor  Suinau- 
tra : — “ Bring  hither  the  accomplished  Rama  ! ” And  Su- 
mantra  brought  llama  in  a chariot  to  the  royal  palace ; and 
the  Maharaja,  adorned  with  jewels,  and  with  gratified  heart, 
was  sitting  in  his  palace  as  conspicuous  amongst  his  Chief- 
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tains  as  Indra  among  the  Maruts,  when  ho  behold  his  god-  history  of 
like  son  approaching.  Presently  R4ma  descended  from  his  p^r  'iv. 
chariot,  and  with  joined  hands  followed  Sumantra,  and  ^ arrjVe7at 
entered  the  palace,  which  was  as  resplendent  as  the  summit  ^ePalace- 
of  the  Kailasa  mountain,  and  went  into  the  presence  of  his 
father,  and  bowed  at  his  feet.  The  Maharaja  then  took  his  Revived 

**  # graciously  by 

son  Rama  by  his  two  hands,  and  drew  him  towards  him,  and  the  Maharaja, 
clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  commanded  a throne  to  be  set 
before  him,  lofty,  brilliant,  and  adorned  with  gold  and  gems. 

Then  the  Maharaja,  seeing  his  son  standing  before  him 
adorned  with  jewels,  like  his  own  imago  reflected  in  a mir- 
ror, was  the  happiest  of  fathers:  and  he  said  to  Rama  — Speech  of  the 

i ’ Jlaharaja  to  , 

“ All  men  owe  three  great  debts;  the  first  to  the  gods,  the  R^um. 
second  to  the  Rishis,  and  tho  third  to  their  ancestors ; the 
first  I have  paid  by  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  the  second  by 
learning  the  Vedas  and  the  Sastras,  and  your  birth  has  freed 
me  from  the  third  : I have  now  one  wish  remaining ; listen 

to  my  words  and  promise  that  you  will  gratify  me  : You  were  Requests  Rama 
born  of  my  first  wife,  and  you  are  the  eldest  of  my  four  sons  ; Yuvaraja. 
and  all  my  subjects  and  Chieftains  and  Counsellors  are 
desirous  of  seeing  you  upon  the  throne : I wish  you  there- 
fore to  comply  with  their  request : Do  not  hesitate  to  do  so 
on  account  of  my  being  alive,  for  it  has  always  been  the  rule 
of  my  race  that  when  a Maharaja  grows  old,  he  should  give 
the  Raj  to  his  eldest  son  and  retire  to  the  forest : So  I wish 
you  to  reign  in  my  stead,  and  relieve  me  from  all  my  cares, 
that  I may  retire  to  a holy  place  and  worship  Vishnu:  Three  His  own  planet 

^ . . 1 A threatened  by 

planets  are  placed  in  malignant  aspect  to  my  star,  namely,  uiabgnant 
Sitrya,  Mungul,  and  Rahu  ; and  the  astrologers  say  that 
such  aspects  generally  portend  the  death  of  a Raja,  and  will 
certainly  subject  him  to  dreadful  misfortunes  : But  to-mor-  Passing  of  the 

t.  ■,  • , , i e , , moon  on  the  . 

row  is  auspicious,  tor  the  moon  passes  into  the  favourable  morrow  into 

mansion  of  Pushya ; therefore  to-morrow  I will  install  you  as  1’ushja' 

Yuvaraja  : Pass  the  night  with  your  wife  Sita,  sleeping  on 

a couch  of  kusa  grass  with  a stone  for  your  pillar ; and  let  R£ma  directed 
, ° , • , to  keep  watch 

your  friends  surround  you  on  all  sides,  and  remain  sober,  until  the 

. morning. 

and  watch  with  you  : The  absence  of  Bharata  is  the  proper 
time  for  your  installation ; Bharata  is  obedient  to  his  elder 
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brother,  but  still  the  mind  of  man  is  inconstant  ; therefore 
keep  watch  until  the  morrow.” 

Rama  having  received  the  instructions  of  the  Maharaja, 
bowed  his  head,  and  went  his  way  to  the  apartments  of  his 
mother  Kausalya ; and  there  he  beheld  his  devout  mother, 
attired  in  silk,  and  supplicating  the  gods  in  silence,  for  the 
prosperity  of  her  son ; and  Sumitra,  the  youngest  of  the 
Ranis,  and  Sita,  and  Lakshmana  were  attending  on  Kausal- 
ya, as  she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  in  mental  supplication  to 
the  gods,  and  contemplated  the  great  Yishnu.  Rama  ap- 
proached her,  and  bowed  with  joy  at  her  feet,  and  said  : — 
“ 0 mother,  I am  chosen  by  the  Maharaja  to  govern  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Raj  : To-morrow  my  installation  will  take  place 
by  the  command  of  my  father.”  Now  Kausalya  had  been 
long  desirous  that  her  son  should  obtain  the  Raj,  and  she 
replied  to  Rama  with  tears  of  happiness,  saying  : — “ 0 my 
beloved  son  Rama,  may  your  life  be  long,  and  all  your  op- 
pressors be  destroyed  : Favoured  by  Lakshmi,  who  is  the 
goddess  of  all  prosperity,  all  the  kinsfolk  of  myself  and 
Sumitra  will  be  filled  with  joy  : 0 my  dear  son,  surely  you 
were  born  under  an  auspicious  star,  seeing  that  your  father 
Dasaratha  has  been  moved  by  your  excellent  qualities  : My 
devotion  to  Vishnu  has  been  effectual,  since  the  good  genius 
of  the  Raj  of  Ikshwaku3  will  condescend  to  reside  with  you.” 
Having  been  thus  addressed  by  his  mother,  Rama  turned  to 
his  brother  Lakshmana  with  a smile  and  said : — “ 0 Laksh- 
mana, share  the  Raj  with  me  : Let  my  good  fortune  attend 
you  as  my  second  self : Enjoy,  O son  of  Sumitra,  the 
pleasures  that  spring  from  royalty,  for  I desire  life  and  a Raj 
for  your  sake.”  Rama  then  bowed  to  the  feet  of  both  his 
mothers,  and  gave  directions  to  Sita,  and  went  his  way  to 
his  own  house. 

Meanwhile  the  Maharaja  called  his  priest  Vasishtha,  and 
said  to  him  : — “ Go  now  and  cause  Rama  to  fast  this  day  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinance.”  The  divine  Vasishtha,  profound 


3 Ikskwfiku  was  a celebrated  ancestor  of  the  Rajas  of  Kosala,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability was  the  founder  of  the  royal  line;  all  his  predecessors  being  of  a mythical 
character,  consisting  of  Rishis,  who  were  either  the  ancestors  or  the  descendants 
of  the  Sun. 
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in  the  knowledge  of  the  Vedas,  replied  : — “ Even  so.”  And  history  op 
V asishtha  mounted  his  chariot,  and  quickly  arrived  at  the  p^rt'iv. 
house  of  Rama,  which  was  as  resplendent  as  a bright  cloud  ; 
and  he  entered  the  third  court,  and  Rama  hastened  to  him, 
and  assisted  him  to  dismount  from  his  chariot.  Then  the  vasishtha’s 
venerable  Brahman  blessed  Rama,  and  said : — “ O Rama,  RAnm. 
your  father  is  gracious  to  you : This  day  you  must  fast  with 
Sita,  and  on  the  morrow  the  Maharaja  will  install  you  as  his 
associate  in  the  Rai.”  Then  Rama  respectfully  bowed  his  RAma  worships 

J # J V asishtha. 

head,  and  said  : — “ It  is  an  auspicious  and  sacred  day.”  And 
Rama  worshipped  the  sage,  and  presented  him  wTith  ten 
thousand  cows ; and  Vasishtha,  having  laid  his  injunctions 
upon  him,  took  his  leave.4  Then  Rama  bathed  himself,  and  sacrifices  to 
■with  devout  mind  he  approached  Vishnu  with  his  beloved 
wife,  and  placing  on  his  head  the  vessel  containing  the  puri- 
fying liquids,5  he  offered  clarified  butter  to  the  gods,  and 
gave  it  to  the  fire  according  to  the  ordinance.  He  then  Keeps  watch 
meditated  on  the  god  Vishnu,  and  with  his  passions  under  night  in  the 

° ' r temple  of 

Vishnu. 

1 The  narrative  of  Vasishtha’s  visit  to  Kama  is  somewhat  differently  related 
in  the  Adhyfitma  Ramayana  for  the  purpose  of  laying  more  stress  upon  the  divine 
character  of  Rama.  The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

“ Vasishtha  then  proceeded  to  wait  on  Rama.  The  latter  went  to  meet  him, 
made  his  obeisance,  and  conducted  him  into  his  apartment,  where  he  placed  the 
spiritual  guide  on  a seat,  brought  water  to  wash  his  feet,  which  he  poured  on  his 
own  head,  and  then  spoke : — ‘ This  is  a happy  day  to  me,  inasmuch  as  I have 
been  able  to  sprinkle  the  water  from  thy  feet  upon  my  head ; that  thou  hast 
visited  me  in  my  own  apartment ; I am  by  this  means  freed  from  the  bondage  of 
sin.’  Vasishtha  at  these  words  considered  a little  time  within  himself,  and  thus 
answered: — ‘ Wherefore  hast  thou,  0 Lord!  thus  forgot  thyself?  I know  thee 
well : The  Ganges  which  purifies  all  things,  flowed  originally  from  thy  feet,  and 
the  great  god  Siva,  knowing  the  excellence  of  it,  received  it  on  his  head : My 
father  Brahma  ever  sprinkles  on  his  head  the  water  with  which  thou  hast  bathed 
thy  feet,  being  confident  he  shall  be  exalted  from  it : Thou  art  the  Lord  of  all, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  Brahma  and  the  gods,  hast  assumed  the 
human  form  to  punish  the  evil-doers,  Ravana  and  his  iniquitous  followers  : I have 
taken  upon  myself  an  inferior  position  in  this  world,  and  taken  upon  myself  the 
priesthood,  having  learned  from  Brahma  that  thou  wouldst  appear  among  the 
descendants  of  the  Sun.’  ........ 

SitA,  the  object  of  thy  affection,  has  thrown  the  veil  of  delusion  over  the  senses  of 
the  whole  world ; she  has  done  it  by  means  of  thy  divine  power : Desire  this 
delight  of  thy  soul  not  to  cast  the  veil  over  me,  that  my  soul  may  always  be 
inclined  towards  thee  : This  is  the  request  I had  to  make.” 

5 The  purifying  liquids  are  the  five  products  of  the  sacred  cow,  viz.  milk, 
curds,  butter,  urine,  and  ordure. 
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Young  and  old 
exult  in  the 
installation  of 
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Country  peoplo 
flock  into  the 
city  to  behold 
the  installation. 


strict  control,  and  his  speech  restrained,  he  lay  in  the  temple 
of  Yislmu,  on  a bed  of  well-spread  kusa  grass  by  the  side  of 
the  fortunate  Sita,  keeping  watch  the  whole  night. 

All  this  time  the  house  of  Rama  was  enlivened  with  joy- 
ful faces,  as  a lake  abounding  in  water-lilies  is  enlivened  by 
the  inebriated  bees;  and  as  Vasishtha  left  the  house  and 
made  his  way  to  the  royal  palace,  the  high  road  of  the  city 
of  Ayodhya  was  crowded  with  a joyful  multitude,  which  moved 
to  and  fro  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  whilst  their  noise  was 
like  that  of  the  roaring  of  a tempest.  Throughout  the  night 
the  whole  city  was  illuminated  by  clusters  of  lamps,  and 
every  road  and  pathway  was  cleansed  from  impurity,  and 
every  house  was  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  all 
longing  for  the  installation  of  Rama,  and  anxiously  watching 
for  the  rising  of  the  sun.  At  the  first  dawning  of  the  morn- 
ing all  the  citizens  of  Ayodhya  began  to  adorn  the  city. 
They  watered  the  streets  with  fragrant  waters,  and  strewed 
the  roads  with  flowers ; and  they  set  up  glittering  banners 
upon  the  bright  temples  of  the  gods,  and  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  and  on  the  sacred  trees,  and  on  the  tops  of 
stately  houses,  and  at  the  bazaars  and  shops,  and  at  tho 
courts  of  justice  and  hall  of  assembly.  And  the  multitudes, 
young  and  old,  were  exhilarated  by  companies  of  beautiful 
dancing-girls,  and  by  singers  and  musicians ; and  every- 
where the  people  conversed  together  respecting  the  instal- 
lation of  Rama;  and  even  the  children,  as  they  played  to- 
gether in  the  court-yards  or  under  the  porticoes,  were  ever 
saying  tho  one  to  the  other : — u This  day  Rama  is  to  be 
anointed  Raja.”  Meanwhile  the  glad  tidings  of  Riima’s  in- 
stallation had  been  carried  far  away  from  the  city  into  the 
country  of  Kosala;  and  the  ryots  and  the  husbandmen  and 
the  herdsmen  were  all  eager  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and 
they  flocked  into  Ayodhya  from  all  quarters,  so  that  the 
sound  of  tho  multitude  was  like  that  of  the  rushing  of  the 
flood-tide  rolling  in  from  the  sea  at  the  waxing  and  waning 
of  tho  moon. 


Review  of  tho 
narrative  in  tho 
KAmAyana. 


In  the  foregoing  narrative  of  the  proceedings  con- 
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nccted  with  the  appointment  of  Rama  to  bo  Yuva-  history  of 
raja,  a few  of  the  details  have  been  slightly  Brah-  part  iv. 
manized.  Thus  Vasishtha,  the  priest,  is  introduced  Bmhmameai 
tor  tuc  unnecessary  purpose  ot  giving  to  Kama  al-  vasishtha, a 

J 1 1 . later  intcrpola- 

most  the  same  commands  as  those  which  had  been  tion- 
previously  given  to  him  by  the  Maharaja  ; and  for 
the  significant  object  of  representing  him  as  receiv- 
ing from  the  young  Prince  the  reverence  and  worship 
which  the  author  of  the  Ram&yana  considered  to  be 
due  to  so  celebrated  a Brahman.  Again,  consider-  Dubious  stress 
able  stress  is  laid  upon  the  worship  of  Vishnu  both  w^^pof  c 
by  Rama  and  his  mother  ; although  Rdma  is  himself 
said  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  Moreover,  the 
feigned  anger  of  the  Maharaja  on  hearing  the  pro- 
position that  he  should  retire  from  the  Raj,  and  that 
Rama  should  be  appointed  in  his  room,  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability a sincere  expression  of  displeasure.  But  in  Remaining 
other  respects  the  essential  details  may  be  regarded  of  the  ancient 

. . . , * ® tradition. 

as  a relic  of  the  original  tradition.  The  object  of  Fears  as  regards 
the  Mah&raja,  in  sending  Bharata  to  the  city  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  is  sufficiently  manifest ; and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Maharaja  expressly  desired 
Rama  to  keep  watch  during  the  night  which  inter- 
vened between  the  great  Council  and  the  day  of  in- 
stallation ; apparently  lest  Bharata  should  return 
during  the  interval,  and  create  a disturbance  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  his  claim  to  the  succession. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  circumstances  Democratic  - 
in  the  narrative  are  those  connected  with  the  popu-  deS^Yhe 
lar  movement  in  favour  of  Rama’s  installation.  Here  in  favour 

of  Rama. 

a democratic  element  in  the  ancient  Hindu  desjiot- 
isms  is  distinctly  discernible.  First  of  all  a deputa-  The  deputation 
tion  of  Ministers,  Chieftains,  and  people  wait  Upon  upon  the  JIaha 
the  Maharaja  to  express  the  popular  will,  that  he  ^ 
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history  of  should  retire  from  the  active  administration  of  the 

INDIA 

pabt  iv.  Raj,  and  that  Rama  should  be  entrusted  with  the  reins 
General  of  power.  Upon  this  intimation  the  Mah&raja  sum- 
Brea?1  Council,  mons  a ^reat  Council  or  Parliament  at  which  he  ex- 

convened  in  <-J# 

consequence,  presses  his  intention  of  appointing  Rama  to  be  Yu- 
Fopuiar interest  varaja.  This  popular  demonstration  in  favour  of 
converted  into  a Rama  seems  to  indicate  a direct  interest  on  the  part 

personal  aftec-  1 

tion  for  Rama,  of  the  people  in  public  affairs;  although  the  Brali- 
manical  author  for  his  own  purposes  has  converted  it 
into  a demonstration  of  personal  affection  for  the 
youthful  hero.  That  the  popular  regard  for  Rama 
was  not  so  strong  as  Vtilmfki  would  seem  to  intimate 
will  be  proved  in  the  sequel,  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  same  assembly  displayed  considerable  apa- 
thy as  regards  the  rival  claims  of  Rama  and  Bharata, 
and  were  only  bent  upon  a prompt  settlement  of  the 
question  as  regards  the  succession.  It  should  also  be 
remarked,  that  there  is  at  least  one  passage  in  the 
sequel  which  would  intimate  that  there  was  a far 
greater  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  four  sons  of 
Dasaratha  than  is  indicated  in  the  mythical  account 
of  their  birth  and  origin.6 

6 See  especially  a passage  in  chapter  viii.,  in  which  Kausalyi  requests  Rama 
to  take  care  of  Lakshmana,  because  the  latter  is  a mere  boy. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


INTRIGUES  OF  KAIKEYI. 

The  story  of  Rama’s  appointment  to  be  Yuva-  history  of 
raja,  and  the  description  of  the  imposing  prepara-  pA‘BT  iv. 
tions  for  the  ceremony  of  installation,  would  seem  to  Acme  of  human 
indicate  that  the  young  Prince  had  arrived  at  the  byiumaUamed 
acme  of  human  felicity.  His  infancy  and  boyhood 
had  passed  away  without  a cloud.  He  was  happily 
married  to  the  most  beautiful  and  loving  of  wives. 

Another  day,  another  sunrise,  would  see  him  instal- 
led Yuvaraia  of  Kosala.  It  was  on  the  very  eve  of  conception  of 
this  brilliant  success,  that  the  ancient  and  mysteri-  Nemusis- 
ous  conception  of  an  avenging  Nemesis,  of  the  envy 
of  the  gods  at  the  prosperity  of  a mortal,  would  seem 
to  have  found  an  expression  in  the  Hindu  tradition.1 
The  city  was  one  blaze  of  joy  and  exultation. 
Throughout  the  night  every  street  was  illuminated  Brilliant  Pre- 
with  endless  clusters  of  lamps,  whilst  the  vast  multi-  installation  on 
tude  of  citizens  were  unable  to  close  their  eyes  for  throughout  the 
thinking  of  the  approaching  installation,  and  were  fonowh^sun-1'0 

1 The  conception  of  the  avenging  Nemesis  does  not  literally  find  expression  in 
the  Ramavana  in  its  present  form.  Indeed  the  religious  idea  involved  is  rather 
that  the  gods  were  angry  at  an  event  which  was  calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
fulfilment  of  the  mythical  purpose  for  which  Vishnu  became  incarnate  as  Rama, 
namely,  the  destruction  of  the  demon  Ravana.  (See  extract  from  the  Adhyatma 
Ramayana  in  the  next  chapter.)  But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
in  the  original  tradition  the  sudden  adversity  which  succeeded  to  so  much  pros- 
perity was  invested  with  a moral  meaning  similar  to  that  indicated. 
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old  nurse  of 
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eagerly  watching  for  the  rising  of  the  sun.  At  last 
the  white-robed  dawn  appeared  in  the  sky,  and  im- 
mediately the  people  began  to  decorate  the  city. 
They  watered  the  streets,  they  strewed  the  roads 
with  flowers,  and  they  set  up  gay  banners  in  all 
directions.  Meanwhile,  fresh  crowds  of  country  peo- 
ple were  pouring  into  Ajmdhyd ; and  all  the  minis- 
ters of  public  rejoicing, — the  singers,  the  musicians, 
and  the  dancing-girls, — were  delighting  the  hearts 
of  young  and  old  with  music,  and  song,  and  exhila- 
rating dances.  Even  the  little  children  were  not 
forgotten  by  the  Hindu  bard,  who  pictures  them 
sporting  together  in  the  court-yards,  and  under  the 
porticoes,  and  saying  to  one  another  in  the  midst  of 
their  play: — “This  day  Kama  is  to  be  anointed 
Raja.” 

Meantime,  however,  from  the  evening  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  until  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  installation,  a terrible  scene  had  been 
enacted  in  the  palace  of  the  Mah&raja’;  a scene  which 
is  never  described  to  a Hindu  audience  without  call- 
ing forth  abundance  of  tears,  and  many  sympathetic 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  condemnation.  But  here 
further  remark  may  cease,  and  the  Hindu  bard  may 
be  permitted  to  tell  his  own  story,  as  follows  : — 

Now  on  tlio  night  which  preceded  the  day  of  installation, 
and  whilst  the  city  was  filled  with  joy  and  exultation,  the 
evil  aspect  of  the  stars  was  working  woe  .and  desolation  in 
the  palace  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha.  There  was  an  old  nurse 
named  Manthara,  who  had  been  the  servant  of  the  Rani 
Kaikeyi,  whilst  Kaikeyi  was  still  living  in  the  house  of  her 
father  Aswapati ; and  when  Raja  Aswapati  gave  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  Maharaja  Dasaratha,  he  presented  her 
with  this  slave  woman  as  part  of  her  dowry,  and  Manthara 
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accompanied  her  mistress  to  the  city  of  Ayodhya.  This  history  of 
Manthara  was  very  ugly  and  deformed  ; her  arms  were  long  p^'fy 
and  thin,  her  fingers  were  very  large,  her  chest  was  narrow,  H(,r  (.xtn.mi. 
her  neck  was  short,  and  her  breasts  were  as  small  as  figs,  ugliness, 
her  legs  were  slender  like  those  of  a crane,  her  stomach  was 
large  and  projecting,  and  her  back  bowed  Out  like  her 
stomach,  for  she  was  hump-backed.* 2  Now  this  Manthara  Beholds  the 
ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and  saw  all  the  prepara-  the'in^aUaiiou 
tions  which  were  being  made  for  the  installation  of  Ihima,  wrath, 
and  the  rejoicings  of  all  the  people  of  the  city,  and  she  in- 
quired the  reason  thereof ; and  when  it  was  told  to  her  that 
Rama  was  to  be  appointed  Raja,  she  was  much  troubled,  and 
her  eyes  were  red  with  anger ; for  in  by-gone  years  she  had 
offended  Rama,  and  Rama  had  smitten  her  with  his  foot,  and 
she  had  deadly  enmity  against  him. 3 So  she  hastened  down  Attempts  to 
from  the  roof  of  the  palace  in  a great  rage,  and  ran  to  the  ^lousyof 
apartment  of  Kaikeyi,  and  found  her  reposing  upon  a couch,  behatfot 
and  she  said  to  her  : — <e  Rise  up,  you  stupid  one  ! Why  do 
you  sleep  whilst  a tremendous  calamity  is  awaiting  you  ? 

You  are  born  of  a royal  race,  but  your  husband  has  deceived 
you  : The  Maharaja  is  fair  in  speech  but  deceitful  in  deed  : 

He  has  filled  you  with  vain  words,  and  Kausalya  with  riches  : 

He  has  sent  your  son  Bharata  to  your  father’s  city,  which  is 
far  off,  that  to-morrow  he  may  quietly  install  the  son  of 
Kausalya  in  the  Raj  : You  must  now  so  act  as  to  prevent 
your  husband  from  installing  Rama.” 

At  these  words  Kaikeyi  was  filled  with  surprise,  and  Kaikeyi  pm- 

1 fesses  delight 

at  the  news  of 

2 This  description  of  Manthara  is  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  Hindu  idea  of  Kama’s  instal- 
female  ugliness. 

3 That  Rama  should  have  kicked  the  slave-girl  in  his  boyhood  is  by  no  means 
unlikely,  and  the  incident  probably  foimd  a place  in  the  original  tradition.  But 
such  a proceeding  was  scarcely  compatible  with  his  divine  character,  and  accord- 
ingly the  author  of  the  Adhyatma  Ramayana  ignores  the  occurrence,  and  supplies 
the  following  pious  myth  as  the  reason  for  Manthara’ s interference  : — 

“ "When  the  gods  heard  the  tidings  from  Ayodhya  of  Rama’s  approaching  in- 
stallation, they  were  overcome  with  terror.  Indra  and  the  rest  held  a consulta- 
tion, and  then  went  to  Saraswati  and  prayed  her  to  obstruct  the  accession  of 
Rama.  They  said: — ‘Thy  lord  Brahma  has  informed  us  that  there  is  a female 
slave  named  Manthara,  who  waits  on  Kaikeyi,  the  second  wife  of  Dasaratha.  Do 
thou  visit  the  earth  and  enter  her  tongue.’  Saraswati,  in  obedience  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  her  husband,  went  instantly  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the  tongue  of 
Manthara.” 
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gave  some  ornaments  to  tier  nurse,  and  said  : — “ 0 Man- 
thara, tlie  information  you  have  given  is  pleasing  to  me : 
There  is  no  distinction  between  Rama  and  Bharata,  and 
therefore  it  pleases  me  that  the  Maharaja  should  install  his 
eldest  son  as  his  coadjutor  in  the  Raj  : Let  us  go  to  the 
house  of  my  eldest  sister  Kausalya,  and  congratulate  her  on 
the  installation  of  her  son  Rama.” 

Then  Manthara,  full  of  envy,  and  mad  with  disappoint- 
ment, threw  aside  the  ornaments  given  to  her  by  Kaikeyi, 
and  cried  out : — “ 0 woman,  there  is  no  one  so  foolish  as 
you  are  in  all  the  world  : It  would  have  been  better  for  you 
to  have  been  slain  by  the  bite  of  a serpent,  or  the  fall  of  a 
thunderbolt : Kausalya  is  very  fortunate,  for  her  son  is  to 
get  the  Raj,  and  you  will  be  her  slave,  and  your  son  will  be 
the  slave  of  her  son,  and  the  wife  of  your  son  Bharata  will 
be  the  slave  of  her  son  Rama  : What  can  be  more  unfortu- 
nate for  yon  than  this  ? And  yet  you  consider  it  to  be  a 
cause  for  rejoicing.” 

Kaikeyi  replied  : — “ Why  do  you  cherish  so  much 
hatred  against  Rama,  who  is  my  beloved  son,  ever  virtuous 
and  truthful,  and  who  has  the  best  claim  to  the  Raj  : He  is 
the  son  of  the  eldest  Rani,  he  is  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
the  Maharaja,  and  he  is  in  every  way  fitted  to  have  the  Raj  : 
He  treats  me  with  the  same  respect  as  he  treats  his  own 
mother  Kausalya,  and  when  ho  gets  the  Raj  he  will  treat 
Bharata  as  his  own  son  : Rama  is  the  eldest  and  Bharata  the 
youngest  of  the  four  brethren ; and  there  is  no  harm  in 
Bharata  becoming  the  dependent  and  servant  of  Rama : 
Bharata  could  only  get  the  Raj  with  the  consent  of  Rama  : 
Why  then  do  you  pain  my  heart  by  speaking  against  such  a 
happy  event  ? ” 

At  these  words  of  Kaikeyi,  the  nurse  Manthara  became 
thunderstruck,  as  if  the  heavens  had  fallen  upon  her  head ; 
and  she  began  to  verify  the  old  proverb,  that  as  a lame  man 
and  a blind  man  have  each  a hundred  faults,  so  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  faults  of  a humpback.  She  breathed  hard,  .and 
in  atone  half  of  anger  and  half  of  supplication,  she  spoke 
thus  to  her  mistress  Kaikeyi : — “ O Rani,  have  you  fallen 
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into  such  a misery  that  you  can  rejoice  at  that  for  which  you 
ought  to  mourn  ? Rama  fears  Bharata,  because  the  Raj  is 
the  common  property  of  all  the  four  brethren ; and 
Bharata,  and  his  loving  brother  Satrugliua,  aro  sent  to 
the  city  of  your  father,  whilst  Rama  remains  hero  to  bo 
installed  in  the  Raj ; for  Lakslimaua  is  attached  to  Rama, 
even  as  Satruglma  is  attached  to  Bharata : Kausalya  is 
indeed  the  beloved  wife,  and  to-morrow  her  son  will  be  in- 
stalled when  the  moon  enters  Pushya  : What  good  then  can 
attend  you  when  your  son  Bharata  loses  the  Raj  ? Like  a 
slave  you  must  henceforth  stand  with  clasped  hands  before 
Kausalya,  and  you  will  bo  her  servant,  whilst  your  son 
Bharata  will  become  the  servant  of  Rama : All  the  women 
in  the  house  of  Rama  will  be  filled  with  joy,  and  all  the 
women  in  the  house  of  Bharata  will  be  filled  with  sorrow : 
Rama  and  his  posterity  will  become  Maharajas,  whilst 
Bharata  will  be  driven  from  his  father's  house ; but  had 
Bharata  remained  in  the  city  of  Ayodhyd  up  to  this  day,  no 
one  but  he  could  have  been  installed  Yuvaraja : How  will 
your  son,  deprived  of  wealth,  live  in  subjection  to  his 
brother  Rama  ? It  becomes  you  to  save  Bharata,  who  is 
about  to  be  supplanted  by  Rama,  as  the  leader  of  a herd  of 
wild  elephants  is  driven  off  by  a fierce  and  roaring  lion : 
When  Rama  becomes  Raja  he  will  certainly  send  Bharata 
into  exile  and  secure  the  Raj  for  his  own  sons : Do  you, 
therefore,  procure  the  Raj  for  your  own  son  Bharata,  and 
persuade  the  Maharaja  to  send  Rama  into  the  jungle  : You 
are  a woman  of  an  extraordinary  character ; for  any  other 
woman  would  rather  die  than  behold  the  prosperity  of  a co- 
wife." 

Then  Ivaikeyl  arose  from  her  couch  in  great  alarm,  and 
said  : — “ How  can  I persuade  the  Maharaja  to  install  my 
own  son  Bharata  in  the  Raj,  and  send  Rama  into 
exile  ? ” Manthara,  intent  on  evil,  replied  as  follows  : — 
“ 0 Kaikeyf,  hear  from  me  how  you  may  obtain  the  Raj  for 
Bharata  : Do  you  not  remember  that  when  Dasaratha  went 
to  the  south  to  join  the  gods  in  the  war  against  the  demons, 
he  was  grievously  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  was  carried 
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off,  and  preserved  by  you  ? Then  be  promised  you  two 
boons,  and  do  you  now  ask  two  favours  of  bim,  tbe  Raj 
for  your  son  Bharata,  and  fourteen  years’  exile  for  the  son  of 
Kausalya  : 4 Thus  whilst  Rama  is  wandering  in  tbe  woods, 
your  son  will  acquire  tbe  affection  of  tbe  people,  and  enjoy 
tbe  Raj  without  molestation : 0 Rani,  feigning  anger,  do 

you  go  into  tbe  chamber  of  displeasure,  and  the  Raja  will 
come  to  you  and  inquire  tbe  reason  of  your  grief  : You  have 
ever  been  the  beloved  of  your  husband,  and  he  will  not  dare 
to  see  you  angry  : Should  tbe  Maharaja  offer  you  pearls,  or 
gems,  or  jewels  of  any  kind,  pay  no  attention  to  him,  but 
only  ask  for  tbe  two  boons,  tbe  Raj  for  Bharata,  and  exile 
for  Rama ; otherwise  Rama  will  obtain  tbe  Raj,  and  you 
and  your  son  will  become  wanderers  in  tbe  jungle.” 

Thus  excited  by  her  wicked  nurse,  tbe  beautiful  Rani, 
intoxicated  with  wrath  and  jealousy,  ran  away  to  tbe 
chamber  of  displeasure,  and  threw  off  her  pearl  necklace 
and  excellent  jewels,  and  strewed  them  upon  tbe  ground ; 
and  she  untied  her  hair  so  that  it  fell  down  dishevelled,  and 
she  covered  her  face  with  tbe  darkness  of  anger.5 6 


4 This  myth  is  differently  related  in  the  Adhyatma  Ramayana,  where  Manthara 
is  represented  as  speaking  to  Kaikeyi  as  follows  ; — 

“ Heretofore,  a very  long  time  ago,  when  there  was  a bloody  warfare  between 
the  gods  and  demons,  Jndra  solicited  the  aid  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha.  At  that 
time  the  Maharaja  really  loved  thee;  he  never  was  separated  a moment  from  thee, 
lie  seated  thee  on  his  own  chariot;  he  took  thee  with  him  to  a place  where  he 
entered  into  a dreadful  conflict  with  the  demons,  during  which  an  iron  pin  being 
broken  in  the  wheel  of  the  carriage  on  the  field  of  battle,  thou  didst  by  putting 
thy  hand  into  its  place,  prevent  the  carriage  being  overturned.  Ho  was  then  so 
much  pleased  with  thy  conduct  that  he  declared  he  would  grant  whatever  thou 
mightest  request  of  him.  Thou  at  that  time  didst  require  two  things  from  the  Maha- 
raja, and  having  taken  hold  of  each  other’s  hands  as  a bond  of  agreement,  thou 
didst  say,  when  I require  these  two  things,  I will  remind  thee  of  thy  promise. 
The  time  has  now  arrived ; demand  from  the  Maharaja  the  performance  of  his 
contract.” 

6 Mr  Ward  states  that  an  apartment  is  still  maintained  in  nindu  houses  to 
which  the  wife  resorts  when  angry  with  her  husband.  This  assertion  must  ho 
taken  with  some  qualification.  The  women  will  sometimes  shut  themselves  up  in 
a spare  apartment,  such  perhaps  as  a lumber  room  ; and  this  room  may  be  called 
the  chamber  of  displeasure  with  reference  to  the  story  in  the  Ramliyana.  Rut 
such  a chamber  is  not  maintained  as  an  institution.  The  dishevelling  of  the  hair, 
which  was  carried  out  by  Kaikeyi,  is  a more  significant  proceeding.  She  undid 
her  platted  locks,  so  as  to  resemble  a widow,  who  is  not  allowed.  to  wear  platted 
hair. 
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Meantime,  the  Maharaja,  having  commanded  the  instal- 
lation of  Rama,  proceeded  to  the  inner  apartments  to 
impart  the  news  to  his  beautiful  and  beloved  Kaikeyi.  The 
palace  was  gay  with  parrots  and  peacocks,  and  vocal  with 
timeful  birds.  It  was  filled  with  beautiful  maidens  and 
slave  girls,  and  adorned  with  clusters  of  climbing  plants  and 
flowers.  The  painted  verandas  were  supported  by  pillars  of 
gold,  silver,  and  ivory.  In  the  garden  were  trees  over-laden 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  tanks  of  transparent  wrater, 
with  beautiful  seats  upon  the  banks  thereof.  The  Maharaja, 
full  of  love  for  his  charming  Rani,  entered  the  magnificent 
iuner  apartment,  which  resembled  the  sky  when  covered 
with  silver  clouds  during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  ; but  lo  and 
behold,  he  only  saw  the  decorated  couch,  and  the  beautiful 
Kaikeyi  was  not  lying  thereon.  And  the  heart  of  the  Maha- 
raja sank  -within  him,  for  he  was  thirsting  for  the  presence 
of  his  beloved;  and  ever  before  when  he  entered  that 
apartment,  his  beautiful  Rani  had  welcomed  his  coming 
with  a smile.  Then  he  thought  in  his  mind  that  perchance 
she  had  gone  to  the  apartment  of  Kausalya,  to  wish  her 
joy  on  the  installation  of  Rama;  and  he  inquired  where  his 
beloved  had  gone.  Then  the  door-keeper  was  terrified,  and 
with  hands  respectfully  joined,  he  said  : — “ 0 Raja  of  Rajas, 
the  Ran!  is  in  a great  rage,  and  she  has  fled  in  her  haste  to 
the  chamber  of  displeasure.”  Hearing  these  words  the 
Maharaja  was  exceedingly  troubled,  and  he  went  to  the 
chamber  of  displeasure,  and  saw  his  young  wife,  clearer  to 
him  than  life,  lying  on  the  earth  in  sordid  garments  and 
imagining  mischief;  and  he  beheld  her,  as  an  elephant 
beholds  his  female  mate  who  has  been  pierced  by  the 
poisoned  arrow  of  the  hunter.  And  he  caressed  her,  and 
tried  to  arouse  her,  like  one  who  endeavours  to  awaken  a 
sleeping  serpent  who  will  cause  his  death ; and  he  said  to 
her: — “ Why,  my  beloved,  are  you  in  the  chamber  of  dis- 
pleasure ? Why  are  you  without  ornaments,  and  why  do 
you  wear  sordid  attire  ? I weep  as  I behold  your  misery, 
and  surely  I have  never  offended  you  by  night  or  day : 
Say  if  you  are  sick  that  I may  send  for  the  most  eminent 
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physicians,  or  that  you  have  been  affronted  by  any  one  that 
I may  punish  him  according  to  your  pleasure : I will  do 
whatever  you  may  command : I wdll  slay  the  innocent  or 
release  the  guilty,  for  I am  a Raja  of  Rajas,  and  you  are  my 
most  beloved : I will  'give  you  whatever  you  may  request, 
even  if  it  be  my  own  life ; there  is  nothing  that  you  may 
want  that  I cannot  satisfy.”  So  saying,  the  Maharaja  took 
her  to  his  bosom,  like  one  who  takes  up  a snake  by  mistake 
for  a garland,  and  he  wiped  her  face,  and  asked  her  many 
times  what  it  was  that  she  desired. 

Then  the  wicked  Kaikeyi,  seeing  that  her  lord  was 
pierced  with  the  love-inspiring  arrows  of  Kama-deva,  and 
infatuated  by  his  love  for  her,  said  these  dreadful  words  : — 
“ 0 Maharaja,  I have  neither  been  maltreated  nor  defamed, 
but  I have  formed  a wish  which  I entreat  you  to  gratify ; 
and  if  you  will  solemnly  promise  to  do  as  I desire,  I will 
make  known  my  request.”  Then  the  Maharaja,  sick  with 
love,  smiled  upon  her,  and  taking  her  charming  locks  in  his 
hand,  he  said  to  her  as  she  lay  upon  the  ground  : — “ Know, 
O haughty  one,  that  no  one  is  more  beloved  than  you,  ex- 
cepting my  son  Rama ; and  by  Rama,  who  is  dearer  to  me 
than  life,  I swear,  O desire  of  my  soul,  that  I will  perform 
your  request : 0 my  beloved,  divulge  the  wish  of  your  heart, 
and  you  will  relievo  mine  : May  I lose  all  the  merit  of  every 
good  deed  I have  done  upon  earth,  if  I do  not  perform  your 
request.” 

The  merciless  Rani  then  made  known  her  evil  intent,  in 
words  as  terrible  as  those  of  Yama.  She  said  : — “ Grant  ine 
the  boon  even  as  you  have  sworn  : Let  all  the  gods,  with 
Indra  at  their  head,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  "gods  of  the 
household,  and  all  the  regents  of  the  universe,  bear  witness 
to  this  promise  of  the  illustrious,  the  upright,  and  the  faith- 
ful Maharaja.”  Then  laying  hold  of  her  lord,  and  entreating 
him  while  he  was  intoxicated  with  love,  she  said  to  him  : — 
“ Remember,  O Maharaja,  what  happened  in  the  war 
between  the  gods  and  demons,  when  you  were  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  and  in  peril  of  your  life;  then  when  you  were 
preserved  by  me,  you  promised  me  two  favours,  and  theso 
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two  favours  I now  claim:  The  first  favour  is  that  my  son  history  of 
Bharata  be  installed  this  day  in  the  stead  of  Rama ; and  the  pjKI  jy 

second  favour  is  that  Rama  may  embrace  tho  life  of  a — 

devotee,  and  clothe  himself  in  the  skins  of  deer  and  bark  of 
trees,  and  go  this  day  into  the  forest  of  Dandaka  for  four- 
teen years.” 

The  Maharaja,  hearing1  these  dreadful  words,  was  filled  The  Maharaja 
J ’ 5s  1 falls  into  a 

with  anguish,  and  he  fell  down  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  swoon. 

like  a plantain  tree  that  has  been  thrown  down  by  a strong 

wind.  Then  Kaikeyi  was  anxious,  and  said  within  herself:  Kaikcyt’s 

• _ anxiety. 

— “ I shall  not  be  sorry  for  the  death  of  the  Maharaja,  after  he 
has  installed  Bharata  in  the  Raj ; but  now  I must  try  and 
restore  him  to  his  senses.”  With  these  thoughts  in  her 
mind,  she  attempted  to  awaken  him,  as  a hunter  awakens  a 
sleeping  antelope  before  he  kills  it.6  Presently  Dasaratha 
aroused  himself,  and  said  : — “ Am  I tormented  by  demons, 
or  has  my  reason  departed  from  me  ? ” Then  when  he  fully  m strartion  of 
remembered  all  that  Kaikeyi  had  said,  he  was  as  distracted  thL  M,lhiraja‘ 
as  an  antelope  at  the  sight  of  a tigress,  but  felt  as  powerless 
as  a serpent  encircled  by  the  spells  of  the  snake-charmer. 

After  a long  while  the  Maharaja,  full  of  affliction  and  anger.  He  reproaches 
and  consuming  Kaikeyi  with  his  eyes,  thus  spoke: — “ 0 for lu  r 

cruel  wretch,  depraved  in  heart,  and  destroyer  of  this  family, 
what  has  Rama  done  to  you  ? He  has  always  paid  the  same 
reverence  to  you  as  to  his  own  mother  Kausalya ; why  then 
are  you  bent  upon  his  ruin?  You,  the  daughter  of  a Raja, 
have  crept  into  my  house  like  a venomous  serpent,  in  order 
to  destroy  me  : For  what  fault  should  I abandon  my  beloved 
son  Rama  ? I could  part  with  Kausalya,  or  with  Sumitra,  or 
with  life  itself,  but  I cannot  part  with  Rama  : Among  the 
thousands  of  female  slaves  and  dependents,  no  charge  has 
ever  been  brought  against  Rama  : He  conquers  mankind  by 
his  truthfulness,  the  Brahmans  by  his  generosity,  his  pre- 
ceptors by  his  attention,  and  his  enemies  by  his  sword  and 
bow : 0 Kaikeyi,  have  pity  upon  an  old  man,,  who  is  ap-  implores 
proaching  the  end  of  his  days,  and  who  humbly  supplicates  wUhdS«"her 

request.  , 

c It  is  a Hindu  rule  that  no  man  shall  kill  a sleeping  deer.  Accordingly  the 
hunter  must  awaken  the  animal  before  he  may  slay  it. 
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you  : It  would  be  easier  for  a fisli  to  live  out  of  water  than 
for  me  to  live  without  Rama  : Relinquish  then  this  intention, 
and  never  let  me  hear  of  it  again  : Moreover,  your  son 
Bharata  is  virtuous,  and  would  never  accept  the  Raj  if  his 
elder  brother  is  to  go  into  exile,  so  that  your  labour  would 
be  lost : The  husband  is  the  Guru  of  his  wife  according  to 
the  Sastras,  so  you  must  never  violate  my  orders  : Save  my 
life  by  relinquishing  your  evil  purpose  : Take  jewels  instead, 
or  a thousand  cities,  or  anything  else  that  will  satisfy  you.” 

Saying  these  words,  the  Maharaja  fell  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  Rani,  but  Kaikeyi  was  unmoved  at  his  anguish; 
and  such  is  the  nature  of  a woman,  for  when  she  is  bent  upon 
increasing  her  own  prosperity,  she  will  sacrifice  shame, 
honour,  respect,  or  anything  else  to  gain  her  end.  At 
length  Kaikeyi  replied  : — “ I am  prompted  by  no  evil  inten- 
tion : I am  in  full  possession  of  my  senses  : Every  one  calls 
you  truthful,  and  it  is  said  that  you  always  adhere  to  your 
promise  : You  have  promised,  me  two  favours,  and  the  time 
has  arrived  for  you  to  grant  them : Why  do  you  humble 
yourself  in  order  to  induce  me  to  absolve  you  from  your  pro- 
mise ? Your  saying  that  the  husband  is  the  Guru  of  his 
wife  is  perfectly  true  ; but  virtue  is  above  all  things,  and 
never  will  I obey  the  words  of  my  husband,  if  by  so  doing 
I lead  him  into  vice  : Grant  me  the  two  favours,  and  you 
are  free.” 

At  these  words  of  Kaikeyi,  Dasaratlia  became  exceed- 
ingly  wroth,  and  would  hear  no  more,  but  cried  out : — 
“ Hard-hearted  and  wretched  woman,  what  has  my  son  Rama 
done  to  you  that  you  wish  to  send  him  into  exile  ? For  the 
sake  of  riches  you  are  bent  upon  killing  your  own  husband  : 
Shame  be  upon  that  man  who  dotes  upon  his  wife ; there  is 
no  happiness  for  him  in  this  world  or  the  next : But  how 
can  Bharata  obtain  the  Raj  during  the  life  of  his  father;  for 
as  the  Sastras  have  said  that  a younger  son  should  not  marry 
before  an  elder  brother,  so  a younger  son  cannot  succeed  to 
the  Raj  before  his  elder  brother  ? Your  purpose  is  equally 
opposed  to  law  as  to  religion,  and  I therefore  look  to  you 
either  to  relinquish  it  altogether  or  to  take  my  life.” 
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When  Kaikeyf  heard  these  words  of  the  Maharaja,  she 
was  furious  with  rage,  and  said  : — “ O Maharaja,  if  after 
making  me  two  promises  you  now  refuse  to  perform  them, 
how  will  you  be  esteemed  among  men  ? You  must  say  : — 
f I have  broken  my  word  even  to  her  who  saved  my  life ; ’ 
and  you  will  become  infamous  among  the  Rajas  : If  Rama  be 
auointed  I will  take  poison  this  day  : You  know  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Purdnas,  the  earth  can  bear  any  weight  except 
that  of  a liar.” 

Then  the  Maharaja  remained  for  a time  like  one  con- 
vulsed, and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Rani,  and  he  said 
nothing ; but  after  a while  he  remembered  the  dreadful  oath 
he  had  uttered  to  Kaikeyi,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth  like  a 
tree  that  has  been  cut  down  by  a woodman.  At  length  he 
spoke  these  Avords  : — “ 0 Kaikeyi,  in  what  evil  hour  have  I 
entered  your  apartment  ? I have  been  entrapped  by  my 
love  for  you,  as  a mouse  is  entrapped  by  the  bait : As  the 
ocean  contains  worthless  shells  as  well  as  rich  gems,  so  com- 
pared with  my  illustrious  ancestors  I am  but  as  a worth- 
less shell  amongst  the  orems  : The  race  who  have  descended 
© © 

from  the  Sun  have  been  hitherto  without  stain,  but  I am  the 
first  to  pollute  it : Never  before  was  it  heard  that  a father 
sent  his  eldest  son  into  exile  in  order  to  gratify  a capri- 
cious wife : A wife  is  bound  to  serve  her  husband,  and 
where  is  the  husband  who  promises  her  favours  in  return  for 
her  service  ? I would  rather  go  to  hell  for  violating  my 
promise,  than  consent  to  the  exile  of  Rama : Be  the  conse- 
quence what  it  may,  I shall  place  Rama  upon  the  throne  as 
soon  as  it  is  morning : But  I fear  lest  Rama  should  hear  of 
my  promise  : for  then  he  would  of  his  own  accord  go  into 
exile,  rather  than  send  me  who  am  his  father  to  the  pains  of 
hell : 0 Kaikeyi,  relinquish  this  cruel  wish  ! How  shall  I 
behold  the  countenance  of  Rama  changed  like  the  moon 
during  an  eclipse  ? How  can  I see  my  well-matured  mea- 
sure, which  has  been  confirmed  by  all  my  people  and 
Counsellors,  thrown  into  confusion  like  an  army  which  has 
been  smitten  by  an  enemy  ? What  will  the  Rajas  say,  when 
I tell  them  that,  tormented  by  Kaikeyi,  I have  given  the 
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history  of  Raj  to  Bliarata,  and  sent  Rama  into  exile  ? What  will 
Part^iv.  Kausalya  say  to  me,  when  Rama  is  banished  to  the  jungle  ? 

Can  I survive  the  sight  of  Rama  departing  to  the  dreary 
forest,  and  the  agony  of  his  weeping  wife  Sita  ? You,  a 
widow,  will  then  govern  the  Raj  with  your  son  Bliarata,  and 
shall  I discard  Rama  for  you  ? I am  like  a man  who  has 
drank  good  wines  mingled  with  poison,  or  has  seated  him- 
self on  a beautiful  carpet  which  has  been  spread  over  a deep 
well;  and  you  have  soothed  me  with  deceitful  caresses,  like 
the  murderous  hunter  soothing  the  antelope  with  the  charms 
of  music  : The  good  will  exclaim  against  me,  as  they  would 
against  a Brahman  who  drank  strong  drinks  : The  whole 


Wicked  per- 
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world  will  abhor  me,  who  for  the  sake  of  a woman  has  sent 
his  beloved  son  into  a jungle  : If  Rama  would  refuse  to  go  I 
should  be  happy,  but  at  my  command  that  dutiful  son  will 
proceed  to  the  jungle  without  a word  of  complaint,  and  then 
death  will  soon  convey  me,  execrated  by  all  men,  to  the 
abode  of  Yama,  and  my  beloved  Kausalya  will  follow  me  on 
the  funeral  pile  : Then  having  sent  us  to  hell  you  will  govern 
the  Raj,  but  if  Bliarata  be  gratified  with  the  exile  of  his 
brother,  he  shall  perform  no  funeral  rites  for  me  : But  how 
can  the  dear  Rama,  accustomed  to  ride  in  chariots  and  upon 
elephants,  wander  about  on  foot  in  a vast  wilderness  ? How 
can  my  son,  for  whom  cooks  adorned  with  ear-rings  pre- 
pared the  most  excellent  food,  subsist  on  the  harsh  and 
bitter  fruits  of  the  forest  ? How  shall  he  who  has  been 
clothed  in  costly  apparel  sit  on  the  bare  ground  clothed 
with  thick  kashaya  grass?  0 Kaikeyi,  seek  not  my  destruc- 
tion : I fall  at  your  feet,  be  gracious  to  me : I would  that 
the  gods  would  cause  my  death  this  night,  and  striko  with 
dhmbncss  all  who  know  of  these  tilings,  so  that  Rama  may 
never  hear  of  my  promise,  and  may  become  the  Raja  as  de- 
termined upon  by  me.” 

Thus  did  the  illustrious  Maharaja  speak  whilst  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  the  contemptuous  Rani;  but  the  wicked 
Kaikeyi  said  : — “ I have  three  times  repeated  my  requests, 
and  your  promises  must  be  fulfilled,  or  I will  take  poison  in 
your  presence.”  Then  the  Maharaja  said  to  her  : — “ That 
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hand  of  yours,  which  was  consecrated  with  mantras,  and  history  of 
which  I accepted  in  tho  presence  of  the  fire,  I now  reject 

for  ever,  and  with  you  I reject  your  son  Bharata,  albeit  ho 

was  descended  from  me."  Thus  passed  away  the  dreadful 
night  in  the  palace  of  Maharaja  Dasaratlia. 

The  picture  of  zenana  life  presented  by  the  fore-  Review  of  the 

1 1 J foregoing  nar- 

going  narrative  furnishes  a powerful  illustration  of 

the  intrigues  which  were  not  unfrequently  carried  on  K;ilkl'yi‘ 

in  the  Courts  of  Hindu  Rains.  The  dialogue  has  Execrations 

J ° m the  dialogue 

been  somewhat  marred  by  the  palpable  exaggera-  B^ting 
tions  of  the  author  as  regards  the  goodness  and 
popularity  of  Rama.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  ]^ef“ling,i of 
that  Kaikeyf  could  have  felt  all  that  gratification  at 
the  installation  of  Rama,  which  she  is  said  to  have 
expressed  to  her  old  nurse  on  first  hearing  that  he 
was  to  be  appointed  Yuvaraja  ; and  it  seems  more 
probable  that  she  was  brooding  over  her  imagined 
wrongs,  when  Manthara  suggested  to  her  the  means 
by  which  she  might  work  upon  the  affections  of  the 
uxorious  Maharaja,  and  procure  the  elevation  of  her 
own  son  in  the  room  of  Rama.  In  like  manner  it  is  £eaLfef:lin£rs of 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Mahdraja  could  have  felt 
all  that  overweening  affection  for  Rama  which  he  is 
said  to  have  expressed  to  Kaikeyf ; although  no 
doubt  he  was  greatly  mortified  at  being  betrayed 
into  making  a promise  to  Kaikeyf,  which  would 
upset  the  matured  measure  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  the  Council,  and  to  which  he  was  almost 
irretrievably  committed.  The  story  of  the  two  Mythical 

. " J character  of  the 

boons  is  also  apparently  mythical,  and  was  probably  twTbooni!6 
introduced  for  the  simple  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  promise  which  the  Maharaja  was  induced  to 
make  to  Kaikeyf  in  the  chamber  of  displeasure. 

But  in  other  respects  the  narrative  is  marvellously 
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history  of  true  to  human  nature.  The  malice  exhibited  by 
Paet  IV.  the  old  hag  of  a nurse,  after  witnessing  the  prepara- 
tions which  were  being  made  for  the  installation  of 
Rama,  is  very  well  indicated,  as  well  as  the  motives 
which  she  brought  to  play  upon  the  mind  of  Kaikeyi. 
The  proceedings  of  Kaikeyi  are  still  more  signifi- 
cant, and  are  precisely  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  cunning  and  obduracy  of  a petted 
woman.  Her  first  object  was  to  wheedle  the  Maha- 
raja into  making  a promise ; her  second  was  to 
insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise.  To  effect 
the  first  purpose  she 'determined  to  appeal  to  the 
affections  of  the  Maharaja.  She  knew  that  Rama 
was  to  be  installed,  and  probably  expected  that  the 
Maharaja  would  pay  her  a visit  to  cajole  her  into 
acquiescence  witli  presents  and  caresses.  She  ac- 
cordingly retired  to  another  chamber,  and  literally 
sulked;  throwing  about  her  ornaments  and  jewels 
to  show  that  no  presents  could  console  her,  and 
dishevelling  her  hair  to  indicate  her  extreme  anger 
and  displeasure.  When  the  Maharaja  found  her  in 
this  state  of  affliction,  and  protested  his  love  and 
affection,  and  his  great  grief  at  her  prostration,  she 
said  nothing  whatever ; but  when  she  saw  that  his 
caresses  had  filled  him  with  desire,  she  seized  the 
critical  moment  for  seducing  him  into  making  the 
obstinacy  in  promise.  The  Maharaja  having  thus  committed 
the  furnlmentof  himself,  a woman’s  obstinacy  compelled  him  to  keep 
liis  word.  He  might  implore  and  threaten  and  try 
to  reason  with  her,  but  she  was  inexorable.  He  had 
made  the  promise  and  she  insisted  upon  its  fulfil- 
ment. To  all  he  could  urge  she  had  but  one  answer: 
“ Unless  Rama  is  exiled  and  Bharata  is  installed,  you 
will  be  stigmatized  as  a liar,  and  1 will  take  poison.” 
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The  great  stress  which  is  here  laid  upon  the  per- 
formance of  promises  is  somewhat  remarkable,  from 
the  fact  that  it  scarcely  tallies  with  the  charges  which 
have  been  so  frequently  brought  forward  against  the 
truthfulness  of  Hindus.  But  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  the  people  of  no  nation  in  the  world 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  value  of  words,  or 
display  a higher  regard  for  those  who  arc  scrupulous 
in  keeping  their  promises. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the 
Brahuianizing  of  the  original  tradition,  which  is 
deserving  of  notice,  as  being  connected  with  the 
later  worship  of  Rama  as  Vishnu.  Kaikeyi  not 
only  demanded  the  exile  of  Rama,  but  required 
that  he  should  be  clothed  in  the  skins  of  deer  and 
bark  of  trees,  and  lead  the  life  of  a devotee  or 
Vanaprastha.  Now  the  idea  that  a man  should 
become  a devotee  as  a punishment  involves  two 
conflicting  elements,  which  appear  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  Bralmianical  author.  That 
Rama  should  be  represented  as  a religious  secluse 
was  no  doubt  highly  desirable,  both  as  giving  pro- 
minence to  his  divine  character,  and  as  reflecting  a 
glory  upon  those  Brahmans  who  betook  themselves 
to  the  same  mode  of  life.  But  that  Kaikeyi  should 
have  insisted  upon  Rama’s  becoming  a devotee  is 
altogether  incomprehensible  ; and  moreover  would 
destroy  any  religious  merit  which  Rama  might  be 
supposed  to  acquire  by  a religious  life  to  which  he 
was  forced  by  the  vindictiveness  of  his  step-mother. 
However,  the  notion  is  so  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  Bralmianical  ideal  of  Hindu  life,  that  it 
would  be  blasphemy  to  doubt  it ; and  to  this  day 
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every  fanatical  worshipper  of  Rama  exults  in  pic- 
turing the  divine  hero  arrayed  in  garments  of  bark, 
and  with  his  hair  braided  into  a knot  on  the  crown 
of  his  head,  as  a holy  devotee  and  incarnation  of 
Vishnu.7 


7 The  Brahmans  taught  that  every  Hindu  of  the  three  superior  castes, — the 
Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  Vaisyas, — should  pass  through  four  orders  or  con- 
ditions of  life  : namely,  that  of  the  Brahmachari,  or  religious  student ; the  Gri- 
liastha,  or  household  and  married  man  ; the  Vanaprastha,  or  hermit ; and  the 
Bikshuka,  or  Sanyasi,  who  is  a religious  mendicant. 

The  life  of  a Vanaprastha  is  well  described  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  as  follows  : 
— “ When  the  householder,  after  performing  the  acts  incumbent  on  his  condition, 
arrives  at  the  decline  of  life,  let  him  consign  his  wife  to  the  care  of  his  sons,  and 
go  himself  to  the  forests.  Let  him  there  subsist  upon  leaves,  roots,  and  fruit ; and 
suffer  his  hair  and  heard  to  grow,  and  braid  the  former  upon  his  brows ; and  sleep 
upon  the  ground  : his  dress  must  be  made  of  skin  or  of  kasa  or  kusa  grasses;  and  he 
must  bathe  thrice  a day  ; and  he  must  offer  oblations  to  the  gods  and  to  fire,  and 
treat  all  that  come  to  him  with  hospitality : he  must  beg  alms,  and  present  food 
to  all  creatures  : he  must  anoint  himself  with  such  unguents  as  the  woods  afford  ; 
and  in  his  devotional  exercises  he  must  be  endurant  of  heat  and  cold.  The  sage 
who  diligently  follows  these  rules,  and  leads  the  life  of  the  hermit  (or  Vanapras- 
tha), consumes,  like  fire,  all  imperfections,  and  conquers  for  himself  the  mansions 
of  eternity.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


EXILE  OF  RAMA. 


The  sensational  scene  within  the  palace  between 
the  Maharaja  and  Kaikeyf,  on  the  night  before  the 
expected  installation,  is  followed  by  a series  of  touch- 
ing events,  which  terminate  in  the  exile  of  Rama. 
This  portion  of  the  Ramayana  requires  no  prelimin- 
ary explanation ; and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  divide 
it  into  six  sections,  as  follows  : — • 

1st,  Rama’s  visit  to  the  palace  on  the  morning  of 
the  installation. 

2nd,  Rama’s  interview  with  the  Maharaja  and 
Kaikevi. 

J 

3rd,  Rama’s  interview  with  his  mother  Kausalya. 

4th,  Rama’s  interview  with  his  wife  Sita. 

5th,  Parting  scene,  in  which  Rama,  Sita,  and 
Lakshmana  take  their  farewell  of  the  Maharaja  and 
his  wives. 

6th,  Lamentations  on  the  departure  of  Rama. 

The  narrative  of  Rama’s  visit  to  the  palace  on 
the  morning  of  the  installation  may  be  related  as 
follows : — 
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Now  when  the  morning  had  dawned,  the  sage  Yasishtha,  Sunrise  in  the 
surrounded  by  his  disciples,  speedily  carried  the  sacrificial  tion ofaff the 

...  . . , preparations  for 

articles  into  the  excellent  citv,  Avhich  was  adorned  with  the  installation 

J of  Rama. 

fiowers  and  banners,  and  crowded  with  people.  And  all  was 
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ready  for  tlie  installation  of  Rama.  The  golden  throne  had 
been  set  up,  with  the  white  umbrella  which  was  the  special 
sign  of  royalty;  and  there  were  the  jewelled  chamaras  of 
white  hair  for  brushing  away  the  flies  from  the  new  Raja, 
and  the  sacred  tiger’s  skin,  and  the  bow  and  scimetar,  and 
the  sacrificial  fire,  and  the  elephants,  and  the  chariots  har- 
nessed with  four  horses ; and  there  also  were  the  golden 
pots  filled  with  Ganges  water,  and  with  water  from  other 
holy  places,  together  with  the  parched  grain,  the  limes,  the 
ghee,  the  honey,  the  milk,  the  curds,  the  kusa  grass,  and 
the  flowers.  There  too  were  the  Brahmans,  and  the  Rajas 
that  paid  tribute,  and  the  eight  chosen  damsels,1  and  the 
large  white-humped  bull  begirt  with  a golden  rope,  and  the 
shaggy  lion,  and  the  cows  with"  golden  ornaments  on  their 
horns,  and  very  many  musicians  with  all  kinds  of  musical 
instruments,  and  beautiful  dancing-girls  exquisitely  adorned, 
together  with  multitudes  of  people  of  all  the  four  castes.  I 
And  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  all  were  in  the  street  leading 
to  the  palace,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Maharaja  and 
the  excellent  hero  Rama. 

Then  Vasishtha  said  to  Sumantra,  who  was  the  Chief 
Counsellor  of  Dasaratha  : — “ Go  you  and  hasten  the  Mahfi-  : 
raja,  that  Rama  may  receive  the  Raj  as  the  moon  enters  the 
mansion  of  Pushya.”2  Sumantra,  filled  with  pleasure, 
then  entered  the  palace,  and  he  saw  that  the  gate  of  the 
inner  apartments  was  surrounded  with  aged  men  armed 
with  staves,  and  clad  in  mail  and  wearing  turbans ; but  they 
gave  way  as  he  approached,  for  the  inner  rooms  were  always 
open  to  him.  And  Sumantra,  not  knowing  what  had  oc- 
curred to  the  Maharaja,  approached  the  curtain  at  the 
door  of  the  chamber  where  Dasaratha  had  passed  the  night, 

1 At  the  installation  of  a Raja,  at  marriages,  and  at  other  seasons  of  festival, 
a number  of  young  women  arc  employed  to  rub  turmeric  on  the  body  of  the  per- 
son or  persons,  on  whose  account  the  ceremony  takes  places.  Eight  arc  required 
at  the  installation  of  a Raja  ; on  other  occasions  the  number  is  optional.  Widows 
arc  prohibited  from  assisting  at  this  ceremony.  Carey  and  Marsh  man’s  tiotc  oh 
the  passage. 

2 This  command  as  given  by  the  priest  to  the  Chief  Counsellor  is  probably 
a Brahmanical  flourish  introduced  to  show  the  authority  of  the  priest  in  ancient 
times. 
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aiul  praised  the  Maharaja  thus  : — “As  the  ocean  when  il-  history  of 
lumined  by  the  rising  sun  gives  pleasure  to  the  beholders, 

so  a great  Raja  by  his  benign  presence  diffuses  happiness 

around  him : As  the  charioteer  of  Indra  addressed  the  Maharaja, 

mighty  god  before  he  went  forth  and  conquered  all  the 

IDaityas,  so  do  I arouse  you  : As  the  Vedas  and  the  Vedan- 

gas  stirred  up  Brahma,  so  do  I stir  up  you  : As  the  moon 
awakens  the  earth,  permit  me  this  day  to  awaken  you  : The 
! god  of  day  rises  propitious  from  his  couch,  may  he  and  all 
the  gods  command  that  success  attend  you  : O Maharaja,  all 
is  ready  for  the  installation  of  Rama  : As  feeblo  cattle  with- 
out a keeper,  as  an  army  without  a commander,  as  the  night 
without  the  moon,  as  a herd  of  cows  without  the  lordly  bull, 
so  is  a country  in  which  the  Maharaja  does  not  appear.” 

At  these  words  the  venerable  Dasaratha  was  speechless  with  Kaikeyi  desires 
anguish,  but  the  heartless  Kaikeyi  said  : — “Go  you,  Suman-  eauiI0  bnng 
tra,  and  bring  Rama  hither,  for  the  Maharaja  has  something 
| particular  to  communicate  to  him.”  Sumantra  replied: — 

“ How  can  I go  unless  I have  the  permission  of  the  Maha- 
raja?” Then  Dasaratha  said  in  his  ep-ief : — “ 0 Sumantra,  The  Maharaja 
° ° commands  linn 

go  and  bring  Rama  hither,  as  Kaikeyi  has  requested  you.”  likewise. 

Then  Sumantra  went  out  of  the  palace,  and  he  said  to  all  sumantra  pro- 
the  tributary  Rajas  who  were  there  assembled : — “ I am  housVof'itlma. 
going  at  the  command  of  the  Maharaja,  to  bring  Riima  with 
all  haste  for  the  installation.”  And  Sumantra  went  to  the 
palace  of  Rama,  which  was  as  resplendent  as  the  palace  of  Beautiful  house. 
Indra  ; and  the  palace  was  adorned  with  garlands,  and  sur- 
rounded with  deer  and  peacocks.  And  Sumantra  put  aside 
. the  servants  who  surrounded  the  doors,  and  entered  the 
outer  apartment  which  was  p-uarded  by  young-  men  who  Outer  apart- 

. ° J J ° meat  guarded 

were  sober  and  vigilant,  adorned  with  bright  earrings,  and  by  young  men. 
armed  with  swords  and  bows ; and  he  then  went  towards  the 
inner  apartments  which  were  guarded  by  ancient  men  inner  apart- 
. dressed  in  red  with  canes  in  their  hands.  And  Sumantra  by  old  mem' d 
: said  to  the  old  men  : — “ Quickly  inform  Rama  that  Suman- 
tra stands  at  the  door.”  Then  Rama,  hearing-  that  the  Sumantra 

0 enters  the 

; chosen  Counsellor  ot  his  father  was  come,  ordered  that  he  presence  of 

• . _ 7 Rama  and 

should  be  conducted  into  his  presence ; and  Sumantra  be-  deP1*res  llis 

r 7 mission. 
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lield  Rama  sitting  on  a golden  couch  elegantly  adorned, 
perfumed  with  sandal  and  many  excellent  odours,  with  Sita 
standing  by  his  side  fanning  him  with  peacock’s  feathers. 
Then  Sumantra  said  to  Rama  : — “ 0 Rama,  your  father 
Dasaratha  and  the  Rani  Kaikeyi  desire  your  presence  : Co 
thither  without  delay.”  And  Rama  said  to  his  wife  Sitd  : 
— “ 0 divine  one,  the  Maharaja  and  the  Rani  Kaikeyi  have 
consulted  together  respecting  my  installation  : This  day 

the  Maharaja  will  assuredly  install  me  as  his  coadjutor  in 
the  Raj  : I will  go  speedily  to  the  Maharaja,  and  do  you 
remain  here  and  amuse  yourself  with  your  maids.”  The 
black-eyed  Sita  followed  her  lord  to  the  door,  saying : — 
“ May  the  Maharaja  bestow  the  Raj  upon  you,  and  esteem 
you  worthy  to  celebrate  a Rajasiiya  : May  the  gods  of  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  universe  protect  you : May  Indra,  who 
wields  the  thunder-bolt,  guard  you  on  the  east ; may  Yama, 
judge  of  the  dead,  guard  you  on  the  south ; may  Yanina,  god 
of  the  waters,  guard  you  on  the  west ; and  may  Kuvera, 
lord  of  wealth,  guard  you  upon  the  north.”  Rama  then 
went  out  with  Sumantra,  and  ascended  his  bright  and  spa- 
cious chariot,  which  was  lined  with  tigers’  skins,  and  adorned 
with  gold  and  gems,  and  drawn  by  horses  like  young  ele- 
phants ; and  Lakshmana,  his  younger  brother,  attended 
him,  standing  behind  him  in  the  chariot  with  a chamara  in 
his  hand  resembling  the  moon.  When  Rama  came  forth, 
the  multitude  filled  the  air  with  a prodigious  burst  of  accla 
mations,  like  the  shouts  of  two  armies  rushing  to  battle ; 
and  a mighty  crowd  surrounded  his  chariot,  and  thousands 
of  horses  and  elephants  followed  him,  whilst  a company  of 
heroes  armed  with  bows  and  scimetars  marched  before  him. 
Thus  amidst  the  glad  sounds  of  music,  and  the  praises  of  the 
eulogists,  the  heroic  Rama  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the 
Maharaja ; and  the  verandas  and  the  house-tops  were  filled 
with  slender-waisted  women,  beautifully  adorned,  who  sa- 
luted  him  with  eager  praises,  and  threw  wreaths  of  flowers 
upon  him  as  he  passed.  Presently  the  royal  palace  appeared 
in  view  like  a vast  cloud ; and  the  pleasure-houses  around 
it  were  as  resplendent  as  the  milk-white  cars  of  the  gods. 
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And  Rama  descended  from  his  chariot  and  mounted  his  history  of 
horse,  aud  entered  the  gateway  of  the  palace,  and  his  p^t'iv. 
form  was  as  bright  as  the  kindling  flame.  And  Rama  rode  ‘ “ 

through  the  three  first  courts,  which  were  guarded  by  the  live  courts 
archers,  and  then  he  dismounted  and  went  on  foot  through 
the  two  next  courts,  and  having  passed  through  all  five,  he 
ordered  his  people  to  halt,  and  entered  into  the  presence  of 
his  father. 

The  foregoing  narrative  of  Rdma’s  visit  con-  of  the 

O O foregoing  narra- 

tains  a few  particulars  which  are  well  worthy  of  ^?t°ouiema’8 
notice.  The  arrangements  for  the  installation  are  refer_ 
somewhat  obscure,  inasmuch  as  the  ceremony  was  not  f.Siluon0 
| actually  performed,  but  still  they  are  very  suggestive.  tcru*'0,",s- 
The  golden  throne,  the  white  umbrella,  the  jewelled 
chamara,  and  the  tiger’s  skin  are  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble ; the  latter  probably  being  laid  on  the  ground 
before  the  throne,  and  being  perhaps  deemed  a sign 
of  royalty.  The  bow  and  scimitar  were  in  like  man- 
ner emblems  of  sovereignty  and  objects  of  worship. 

The  elephants  and  chariots  were  probably  required 
for  a procession  of  the  new  Raja  and  the  attendant 
Chieftains.  The  Bralnnanical  articles,  such  as  pots 
of  sacred  water,  grain,  fruit,  ghee,  honey,  milk,  curds, 
kusa  grass,  and  flowers,  were  all  doubtless  employed 
in  symbolical  rites  similar  to  those  which  were  prac- 
tised at  the  installation  of  Yudhishthira,  and  at  the 
actual  installation  of  Rama,  which  appears  in  a sub- 
sequent part  of  the  Ramayana.  The  part  taken  by 
the  white  humped-back  bull,  the  shaggy  lion,  and 
the  cows  with  golden  horns,  is  somewhat  obscure ; 
unless,  like  the  eight  chosen  virgins  who  were 
appointed  to  rub  Rama  with  turmeric,  they  were 
merely  introduced  to  impart  a sensational  character 
flo  the  ceremony. 
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The  references  to  the  palace  arrangements  are 
very  curious.  The  outer  entrance  seems  to  have 
been  the  resort  of  the  house  servants.  The  outer 
apartments  in  Rama’s  palace  were  guarded  by  young 
men  with  bows  and  scimitars ; whilst  the  inner  apart- 
ments, or  zenana,  were  guarded,  not  by  eunuchs,  but 
by  old  men  with  staves.  Again,  Surnantra  does  not 
venture  to  enter  the  apartment  of  the  Maharaja,  but 
stands  without  the  door  and  addresses  him  in  that 
high-flown  language  of  flattery  and  religious  hyper- 
bole which  is  so  generally  affected  by  Brahmans 
when  approaching  a sovereign. 

The  references  to  Rama  are  very  striking,  and 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  Hindu  ideas.  The  re- 
presentation of  the  divine  hero  sitting  upon  a couch, 
whilst  his  wife  Sit  a is  fanning  him  with  peacock’s 
feathers,  is  a favourite  picture  with  Hindu  bards, 
who  frequently  preach  the  duty  of  wives  to  fan  their 
husbands.  The  procession  formed  in  full  expecta- 
tion that  Rama  was  to  be  installed  Yuvaraja  is  of  a 
very  Hindu  character.  The  hero  and  his  brother 
drive  along  in  a chariot  lined  with  a tiger’s  skin. 
They  are  preceded  by  a body  of  soldiers,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a number  of  horses  and  elephants.  As 
Rcima  drives  along  the  eulogists  chaunt  his  praises, 
the  musicians  till  the  air  with  triumphant  strains, 
and  the  women  appear  in  the  verandas  in  their 
gayest  attire  and  throw  down  flowers  upon  his 
head.  The  progress  to  the  palace  is  one  of  joy  and 
exultation,  and  as  such  forms  a bright  contrast  to 
the  dark  events  which  were  about  to  be  disclosed  to 
the  public  view. 

The  narrative  of  Rama’s  interview  with  the 
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Maharaja  and  Kaikeyi  may  now  be  related  as  fol- 
lows : — 

While  tho  whole  multitude,  filled  with  joy,  were  waiting 
without  the  palace,  Rama  beheld  his  wretched  father  sitting 
with  Kaikeyi  ou  an  elegant  couch,  his  countenance  withered 
up  with  sorrow.  Then  Rama  humbly  bowed  at  the  feet  of 
his  father,  and  at  the  feet  of  Kaikeyi  ; and  the  eyes  of  the 
Maharaja  were  overflowing  with  tears,  and  he  could  only 
exclaim  : — “ 0 Rama  ! ” Rama,  seeing  his  father's  coun- 
tenance filled  with  tears,  was  seized  with  fear  as  though  his 
feet  had  touched  a serpent ; for  Dasaratha  was  convulsed 
with  grief,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  during  a storm,  or  like 
the  sun  during  an  eclipse,  or  like  a sage  who  has  told  a 
falsehood.  And  Rama  bowed  to  Kaikeyi,  and  said  : — “ 0 
mother,  tell  me  how  I have  offended  the  Maharaja  ! ” Then 
Kaikeyi,  void  of  shame,  and  relentless  as  a tigress,  re- 
plied : — “ The  Maharaja  is  not  angry,  0 Rama,  nor  is  he 
in  distress  ; but  he  has  something  on  his  mind  which  he 
forbears  to  mention  through  fear  of  you,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  know  it : The  Maharaja  has  made  me  two 
solemn  promises,  and  confirmed  them  by  oath,  but  he  now 
repents,  like  one  of  low  caste  : In  former  times,  when  I 
preserved  his  life  in  the  war  between  the  gods  and  demons, 
he  offered  me  two  boons,  and  swore  to  perform  them  ; and  I 
have  now  requested  that  my  son  Bliarata  may  be  installed 
as  coadjutor  with  the  Maharaja,  and  that  you  may  be  sent 
into  exile  in  the  wilderness  of  Dandaka  for  fourteen  years  : 
If,  therefore,  you  desire  that  your  father  should  act  accord- 
ing to  his  oath,  you  will  go  out  of  the  city  this  day,  and 
return  not  for  fourteen  years,  and  you  will  permit  Bharata 
to  govern  the  Raj.” 

At  this  merciless  speech,  the  Maharaja  was  pierced  with 
grief,  but  the  words  of  Kaikeyi  had  no  effect  upon  Rama ; 
they  fell  upon  his  mind  like  sparks  of  fire  upon  the  ocean 
waves,  and  he  felt  no  kind  of  sorrow,  but  replied  : — “ Be  it 
so  ! I will  depart  into  the  forest  that  the  Maharaja  may 
fulfil  the  promise  which  he  has  made  : But  wherefore  is  he 
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distressed  ? Whatever  my  father,  or  my  preceptor,  or  the 
Maharaja  may  command,  that  I will  cheerfully  perform : 
Let  messengers  on  swift  horses  be  despatched  to  bring 
Bharata  from  the  city  of  Girivraja,  and  I will  hasten  to  the 
forest  of  Dandaka,  and  abide  there  fourteen  years.”  And 
Kaikeyi  said  : — “ So  let  it  be  : Let  not  your  father’s  shame 
affect  you,  but  depart  immediately,  for  until  you  are  gone 
out  of  the  city  your  father  will  neither  bathe  nor  eat.” 
Thus  urged  on  by  Kaikeyi,  as  a horse  is  urged  on  by  a whip, 
Rama  replied  to  her  thus  : — “ I obey  the  will  of  the  Maha- 
raja, for  there  is  no  act  of  virtue  greater  than  that  of  obey- 
ing the  command  of  a father  and  fulfilling  his  engagements  : 
Bear  with  me  whilst  I take  leave  of  my  mother  Kausalya, 
and  console  my  wfife  Sita,  and  then  I will  this  day  depart  to 
the  wilderness  of  Dandaka.”  With  these  words  Rama 
bowed  at  the  feet  of  his  father,  who  was  lying  senseless  from 
grief,  and  he  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  Kaikeyi,  and 
went  out  from  the  inner  apartments,  followed  by  Laksh- 
mana  and  all  his  friends.  All  excepting  Rama  were  bathed 
in  tears,  but  not  even  the  loss  of  the  Raj,  or  the  prospect 
of  weary  exile,  could  affect  the  dignity  of  Rama,  any  more 
than  the  taking  out  of  a pot  of  water  can  lessen  the  ocean, 
or  pouring  in  a pot  can  increase  it.  Withdrawing  his  eyes 
from  all  the  preparations  for  his  installation  and  the  insignia 
of  royalty,  he  manifested  neither  the  slightest  change  of 
countenance  nor  sign  of  sorrow. 

The  only  point  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the 
foregoing  narrative  is  the  stress  laid  upon  the  stoicism 
of  Rama,  or  rather  upon  the  perfect  control  which 
lie  maintained  over  his  passions,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  cup  of  happiness  was  dashed  from  his  lips, 
and  lie  was  condemned  to  hopeless  exile.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  this  virtue  is  carried  by  the  Hindus  is 
perfectly  marvellous.  The  news  of  sudden  and  dire 
calamity  will  be  received  with  a composure  and 
dignity,  which  no  one  but  an  Asiatic  could  display ; 
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and  which  arises  partly  from  a belief  in  the  inevit- 
able and  irresistible  decrees  of  fate,  arid  partly  from 
a careful  training  in  the  habit  of  self-command. 

The  next  scene,  namely,  Rama’s  interview  with 
his  mother,  is  even  more  touching,  and  may  be  re- 
lated as  follows  : — 

Wlien  Rama  left  the  presence  of  the  Maharaja  and  Kai- 
keyi,  he  proceeded  towards  the  apartments  of  his  mother 
Kausalya.  And  as  he  passed  the  first  apartment,  the  ancient 
men  standing  at  the  door  cried  out  : — “ May  he  conquer 
gloriously.”  And  as  he  passed  the  second  apartment,  he 
saw  the  Brahmans,  deeply  versed  in  the  Vedas,  and  he 
bowed  to  them.  Then  as  he  went  to  the  third  apartment  he 
saw  the  maid-servants,  and  children,  and  matrons,  and  those 
expert  at  keeping  the  door ; and  the  women,  full  of  joy, 
rushed  off  to  carry  to  Kausalya  the  news  of  her  son’s  ap- 
proach. Now  all  that  night  the  Rani  Kausalya  had  been  en- 
gaged in  religious  mortification,  and  in  the  morning  she  was 
paying  divine  honours  to  Vishnu.  Desirous  of  propitiating 
the  bright  god  in  favour  of  her  son  Rama,  she  had  clothed 
herself  in  silk,  and  performed  all  the  ceremonies  of  thanks- 
giving and  joy,  and  offered  up  the  burnt-offerings,  after  they 
had  been  duly  consecrated  by  mantras  from  the  sacred  Vedas. 
When  Rama  entered  the  elegant  apartment  of  his  mother,  he 
beheld  her  fanning  the  fire  of  the  sacrifice,  and  he  saw  all 
that  she  had  prepared  for  the  service  of  the  gods  ; the  curds, 
the  rice,  the  ghee,  the  sweetmeats,  the  parched  grain,  the 
white  garlands,  the  boiled  thick  milk,  the  sacrificial  wood, 
and  the  jars  of  holy  water.  The  pious  Kausalya  had  rolled 
up  her  silk  garment  like  a rope,  and  thrown  it  over  her  left 
shoulder,  and  drawn  it  loosely  under  her  right  arm  ; and  she 
was  weary  with  religious  observances  and  internal  abstrac- 
tion of  mind,  but  still  eager  to  propitiate  the  gods.  Seeing 
her  son  Rama,  she  arose  full  of  pleasure,  and  as  he  bowed  to 
her  feet  she  embraced  him,  and  kissed  him,  and  said : — 
“ May  you  attain  the  age,  the  renown,  and  the  virtue  of  the 
royal  sages  of  old,  and  the  merit  worthy  of  your  race  : O 
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Rama,  your  father  the  Maharaja,  faithful  to  his  word,  will 
this  day  install  you  into  the  office  of  coadjutor  in  the  Raj.” 

Then  Rama,  with  joined  hands,  bowed  to  his  mother, 
and  said : — “ 0 mother,  are  you  unacquainted  with  this 
heavy  calamity  now  impending,  which  threatens  sorrow  to 
Sita  and  Lakshmana  ? It  is  Bharata  whom  the  Maharaja 
will  install  as  his  coadjutor,  and  as  for  me,  I am  to  go  into 
exile  for  fourteen  years,  and  dwell  in  the  wilderness  of  Dan- 
daka,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  a Vanaprastlia,  and  live 
on  fruits  and  roots.” 

When  the  Rani  heard  these  terrible  words  she  fell  down 
to  the  earth,  like  the  bough  of  a said  tree  lopped  by  the  axe 
of  the  forester,  or  like  a god  who  had  fallen  from  heaven  ; 
and  Rtima  raised  her  up,  and  gently  stroked  her  with  his 
hand.  At  length,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  she  spoke  as  follows  : 
— “ 0 my  son  ! 0 Rama  ! If  you  had  never  been  born  I 

should  have  been  saved  this  bitter  sorrow  : A barren  woman 
has  only  the  grief  of  being  childless,  and  knows  not  what  it 
is  to  lose  a son  : 0 Rama,  I am  the  chief  Rani,  yet  whilst 
you  are  here  I have  been  supplanted,  and  now  what  shall  I 
have  to  suffer  when  you  aro  gone  ? My  death  must  be  the 
consequence : Disliked  and  neglected  by  my  husband,  I am 
already  contemned  by  the  servants  of  Kaikeyl;  and  now 
those  who  serve  me  will  see  the  son  of  Kaikeyl  installed  in 
the  Raj,  and  will  not  vouchsafe  me  a word : 0 my  son,  how 
shall  I,  thus  deeply  afflicted,  be  able  to  behold  the  face  of  the 
wrathful  Kaikeyl  ? Seventeen  years,  O Rama,  have  I passed 
since  your  birth,  hoping  that  my  sorrows  would  one  day 
end : 0 Rama,  I am  worn  with  age,  and  I cannot  sustain 
the  loss  of  you,  nor  the  persecution  of  my  rivals : You,  too, 
doomed  to  hunger  and  fatigue,  are  now  sunk  in  misery  with 
wretched  me : Surely  my  heart  is  as  hard  as  a rock,  since  it 
has  not  burst  ere  now  like  the  banks  of  a river  in  the  rainy 
season  : There  must  be  no  room  in  the  mansions  of  Yama, 
or  death  would  have  seized  upon  me  this  day,  like  a lion 
springing  upon  a trembling  doe  : What  is  life  to  me  ? The 
sacrifice  performed  for  obtaining  a son  has  been  to  me  like 
seed  sown  upon  a barren  land  : If  you  go  into  the  wilderness 
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I will  follow  you,  like  a feeble  cow  following  her  calf : But, 
O Rama,  it  is  not  pleasing  to  me  tliat  you  'should  forego  the 
Raj  and  go  into  the  jungle:  The  Maharaja  is  subject  to  the 
words  of  a woman,  and  has  become  the  slave  of  Kaikeyi : 
You,  O Rama,  have  committed  no  fault  that  you  should  be 
driven  into  exile ; and  what  sou  who  remembers  the  duties 
of  a ruler,  would  regard  a sovereign  who  has  sunk  into  his 
second  childhood  ? O Rama,  before  this  matter  is  noised 
abroad,  do  you  assume  the  management  of  affairs  ! Who 
will  oppose  you  ? If,  urged  by  Kaikeyi,  your  father  should 
appear  hostile,  do  you  slay  him  without  remorse;  enslaved 
by  Kaikeyi  he  has  sunk  into  childhood,  and  rendered  his  old 
age  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  men.” 

Lakshmana  then  said  : — “ 0 mother,  your  words  are  per- 
fectly just : You  have  spoken  what  is  in  my  mind  : I long  to 
see  Rama  upon  the  throne,  and  should  any  one  come  to  op- 
pose him,  I swear  by  you  and  my  weapons  that  he  should 
soon  behold  the  mansions  of  Yama  : So  long  as  I,  who  am 
the  servant  of  Rama,  am  here,  who  will  dare  to  give  the  Raj 
to  any  one  else  ? ” 

When  Kausalya  heard  these  words,  she  rejoiced  greatly, 
and  thus  addressed  Rtima  : — “ 0 son,  you  have  heard  the 
words  of  your  brother : If  you  approve,  do  that  which  lies 
before  you:  It  does  not  become  you  to  depart  hence  at  the 
unjust  words  of  my  rival,  and  to  leave  me  a prey  to  grief: 
If  you  desire  to  act  rightly  hearken  unto  me  ! If  the  Maha- 
raja is  entitled  to  your  respect  and  obedience,  I am,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sastx-as,  entitled  to  even  more ; and  I command 
you  not  to  retire  to  the  forest  : If  you  leave  me  I will  refuse 
all  food,  and  you  will  sink  into  hell.” 

Rama  then  spoke  thus  to  his  mother  : — “ I cannot  trans- 
gress my  father’s  commands  ; and  therefore  I entreat  your 
permission  to  depart  to  the  forest : No  one  is  degraded  by 
obedience  to  the  command  of  a father.”  Rama  then  said  to 
Lakshmana  : — “ 0 my  brother,  the  distress  of  my  mother  is 
immeasurable,  but  truth  is  founded  on  virtue,  and  virtue 
consists  in  obedience  to  a father : Having  engaged  to  obey 
my  father,  I cannot  render  my  promise  void.” 
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The  wretched  Kausalya  still  implored  her  son  to  remain, 
or  else  permit  her  to  accompany  him ; but  Rama  would  not, 
and  said  to  her : — “ The  authority  of  the  Maharaja  is 
superior  to  all  other  considerations : He  is  your  husband, 
and  he  is  to  you  as  a deity;  and  how  can  you  condemnyour- 
self  to  become  a widow  whilst  your  husband  is  still  alive  ? ” 
He  then  took  his  leave,  saying  : — “ Bharata  incurs  no  blame 
by  accepting  the  Raj,  nor  Kaikeyi  by  accepting  the  favour 
from  the  Maharaja,  nor  Dasaratha  by  giving  the  Raj  to 
Bharata  rather  than  break  his  word.”  But  the  words  of 
Rama  could  not  remove  the  heavy  grief  of  Kausalya ; for 
she  loved  her  son  very  much,  and  she  feared  that  when  he 
was  gone  her  wicked  rival  Kaikeyi  would  heap  insults  upon 
her ; and  her  heart  was  much  oppressed,  and  she  could  only 
pray  for  the  welfare  of  Rama,  and  engage  in  religious  rites 
in  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  gods. 

The  foregoing  narrative  furnishes  a perfect  pic- 
ture of  a Hindu  mother  whose  whole  soul  is  bound 
up  in  the  well-being  of  her  son.  Her  prayers  and 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  behalf  of  Rama,  are  precisely 
such  as  Hindu  matrons  in  the  present  day  would 
offer  up  on  similar  occasions  Rut  with  her  the  bitter 
disappointment  was  overwhelming,  and  she  was 
wholly  unable  to  exercise  that  self-control  which  had 
been  so  nobly  displayed  by  Rama.  In  the  agony 
of  her  sorrow  she  suggested  disobedience,  rebellion, 
and  parricide ; to  which,  however,  Rama  turned  a 
deaf  ear  ; although  the  bare  fact  of  her  making  such 
propositions  would  seem  to  indicate  that  such  revolu- 
tions were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  courts  of 
Hindu  Rajas.  Next  Kausalyd  prayed  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  accompany  Rama  into  the 
jungle,  and  thus  escape  from  the  contempt  of  the 
palace  slave  girls,  and  the  exultant  face  of  her  de- 
tested riyal.  Rut  Rama  still  refused,  failing  not  to 
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remind  her  in  Brahmanical  language  of  the  duty 
which  she  owed  to  her  husband,  who  was  to  her  as 
a deity.  Lastly,  in  a noble  spirit  of  filial  obedience, 
he  absolved  his  brother,  his  step-mother,  and  his 
father  from  all  blame  in  the  cruel  measure  which  de- 
prived him  of  a throne  and  condemned  him  to  a 
lengthened  period  of  exile. 

The  next  scene,  comprising  Rama’s  interview 
with  his  young  wife,  forms  another  of  those  beautiful 
pictures  of  a wife’s  love  and  devotion,  which  are  so 
frequent  in  Hindu  poetry.  The  story  is  as  follows  : — 

Wlien  Rama  liad  taken  leave  of  his  mothei*,  he  departed 
out  of  the  palace,  aud  proceeded  to  his  own  house.  Mean- 
while, the  beautiful  Sita,  not  knowing  what  had  occurred,  and 
rejoicing  in  her  husband’s  coining  installation,  was  standing 
in  her  own  apartment  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door,  anxious 
for  the  return  of  her  lord.  When  Rama,  with  saddened 
countenance  aud  drooping  head,  beheld  his  beautiful  wife, 
dearer  than  life,  modest  and  adorned  with  humility,  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  his  sorrow.  Seeing  that  Rama  was  sor- 
rowful, Sita  was  anxious,  and  asked  him  the  reason  of  his 
melancholy  in  these  words  : — “Why  is  it,  0 Rama,  that  you 
are  not  as  yet  installed,  or  is  it  that  the  moon  has  not  yet 
entered  the  mansion  of  Pusliya  ? Why  have  you  not  the 
royal  umbrella  over  your  head,  and  why  are  you  not  fanned 
by  the  chamara  ? Why  do  not  the  bards  repeat  your  praises, 
and  why  are  you  not  attended  by  your  servants,  and  priests, 
and  counsellors  ? Why  do  I not  see  any  signs  of  your  in- 
stallation ? Let  me  know  all  and  be  relieved  from  my 
suspense ! ” 

At  these  words  of  Sita,  Rama  told  her  of  the  two  promises 
which  Dasaratha  had  made  to  Kaikeyi,  and  how  Bharata 
was  to  be  installed  in  his  room,  and  he  himself  was  doomed 
to  fourteen  years’  exile  in  the  jungle.  And  Rama  said  : — 
“ The  Maharaja  has  appointed  Bharata  to  be  his  perpetual 
coadjutor  in  the  Raj  ; and  he  is  therefore  to  be  honoured  by 
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you : By  tlie  command  of  my  venerable  father  I go  this  day 
into  the  forest ; it  will  become  you  therefore  to  devote  your- 
self to  vows,  and  fastings,  and  acts  of  devotion  : My  aged 
mother,  wasted  with  grief,  demands  your  respectful  atten- 
tion ; my  other  mothers  must  also  be  duly  honoured  by  you 
according  to  their  rank  ; and  my  two  brothers,  Bharata  and 
Satrughua,  should  be  constantly  regarded  by  you  as  your 
own  brothers  or  sons : 0 beloved  one,  T must  depart  to  the 
great  forest,  and  do  you  remain  here  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  Raja  Bharata,  and  never  praise  me  in  the  presence 
of  Bharata,  for  a Raja  cannot  endure  to  hear  the  praises  of 
any  one  beside  himself.” 

Sita,  angry  but  yet  humble,  replied  as  follows  : — “ 0 
Rama,  what  words  are  these  ? A wife  must  share  the  for- 
tunes of  her  husband ; and  if  you  this  day  depart  to  the 
forest,  I must  precede  you  and  smooth  the  thorns  : Wherever 
the  husband  may  be,  the  wife  must  dwell  in  the  shadow  of 
his  foot : I shall  live  in  the  jungle  with  as  much  ease  as  in 
my  father’s  house,  and  shall  enjoy  happiness  with  you  in  the 
honey-scented  wood : I have  no  fear,  and  I long  to  roam  in 
the  forest  with  you,  and  view  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the 
flowers  and  water-birds  : I will  be  no  burden  to  you,  but  if 
you  leave  me  I will  die.” 

Then  Rama,  wishing  to  turn  the  mind  of  his  wife  from 
going  with  him  into  the  forest,  spoke  to  her  as  follows : — 
“ 0 Sita,  the  forest  is  not  always  pleasant,  but  I know  that 
it  is  always  dangerous  : You  are  very  delicate,  and  the  be- 
loved daughter  of  a Raja:  You  have  never  been  in  the  sun 
out  of  your  own  room ; how  then  can  you  brave  the  dangers 
of  the  wilderness  ? You  are  surrounded  and  attended  every 
day  by  your  maids  ; how  then  can  you  go  out  into  the  jungle 
without  a servant  near  you  ? Your  feet  are  as  delicate  as 
the  petals  of  the  lily,  and  the  pebbles  and  the  briars  will 
afflict  you  grievously  : You  are  like  butter  which  will  bo 
melted  away  by  the  sun  at  noonday  : You  will  have  to  cross 
many  rivers,  in  which  there  are  serpents,  and  crocodiles, 
and  sharks  : The  roaring  of  the  lions  and  the  thundering  of 
the  cataracts  arc  terrible  to  hear : The  roads  are  infested 
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with  wild  elephants  and  filled  with  thorns;  and  the  jungle  is 
covered  with  rank  weeds  in  which  venomous  snakes  lie  con- 
cealed, so  deadly  that  their  breath  alone  will  kill  a man  : 
Sometimes  you  will  have  to  subsist  upon  grass  seed ; some- 
times upon  bitter  roots  aud  fruits  ; and  sometimes  you  will 
not  find  even  these  things,  and  will  have  to  fast  many  days  : 
At  times  you  will  be  athirst,  and  there  will  be  no  water : 
For  garments,  you  will  have  to  wear  the  bark  of  trees,  or 
the  skin  of  the  antelope ; and  at  night  you  will  have  to  sleep 
upon  grass,  or  upon  the  bare  earth  : Reptiles,  mosquitoes, 
flies,  scorpions,  and  fierce  birds,  will  bite  aud  sting  you,  and 
afflict  you  in  your  sleep  : Fearful  Rakshasas  infest  the  wil- 
derness, and  will  eat  up  a whole  man  at  a single  meal : Your 
beautiful  locks  of  hair  will  become  a tangled  mass,  and  will 
lose  their  colour  from  want  of  oil : Besides  all  this  suffering 
you  will  be  without  friends  ; and  how  can  this  be  endured  by 
a woman  ? It  is  my  knowledge  of  all  that  you  will  have  to 
suffer  that  prevents  my  taking  you  with  me : Exposure  to 
the  heat,  cold,  and  wind  renders  the  frame  lean  and  ema- 
ciated : What  enjoyment  then  can  you  experience  in  the 
forest,  whilst  I shall  be  filled  with  distress  at  the  sight  of 
your  afflictions  ? You  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life, 
and  I cannot  consent  to  your  suffering  pain  on  my  account ; 
so  take  my  advice  and  remain  at  my  house  : Though  I may 
be  travelling  in  distant  t parts,  yet  still  you  shall  always  be 
present  in  my  thoughts  ; and  though  separated  in  our  eyes 
we  shall  never  be  separated  in  our  hearts  : Moreover,  separa- 
tion often  increases  affection,  and  he  alone  can  perfectly  en- 
joy the  felicity  of  connubial  love,  who  knows  what  it  is  to 
have  been  separated  from  his  wife  : So  bear  all  these  things 
in  your  mind,  and  relinquish  your  plan  of  accompanying  me, 
and  do  you  determine  to  remain  here.” 

Hearing  the  words  of  Rama,  Sita  was  greatly  distressed, 
and  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  she  replied  in  a low 
tone  thus  : — “ 0 Rama,  I am  fully  aware  of  all  the  evil 
things  that  have  been  described  by  you,  but  in  your  pre- 
sence all  that  is  evil  will  be  turned  into  good  : The  fierce 
animals  of  the  jungle,  the  elephants,  the  lions,  the  tigers, 
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and  all  tlie  beasts  of  prey  will  fly  away  wben  tliey  behold 
you  : The  grass  and  the  seeds,  the  roots  and  the  fruits,  will 
in  your  presence  be  more  delightful  than  amrita ; and  if  I 
should  fail  to  procure  these  things  for  food,  I can  never  be 
deprived  of  the  amrita  of  your  words  : As  for  garments  of 
bark  and  antelope’s  skin,  I am  not  sorry  to  wear  them,  for 
the  goddess  Parvati  wore  them  for  the  sake  of  her  husband 
Siva  : Sleeping  with  you  upon  a bed  of  grass  will  give  me 
more  delight  than  sleeping  by  myself  upon  a bed  of  the 
softest  down  : Without  you  my  life  is  not  worth  preserving, 
but  with  you  not  even  Indra  could  terrify  me  : 0 my  lord, 
by  following  my  husband  through  affection,  I shall  be  fault- 
less, for  the  husband  is  the  chief  deity  of  the  wife  : It  is 
written  in  the  Yedas  that  the  woman  who  always  attends 
upon  her  husband,  and  follows  him  like  a shadow  in  this 
life,  will  in  like  manner  follow  him  in  the  world  of  spirits  : 
It  becomes  you,  therefore,  0 Rama,  to  take  me  with  you 
that  I may  share  in  your  pleasures  and  in  your  pains,  for  the 
desert  with  all  its  evils  are  far  better  in  my  sight  than  all 
the  pleasures  of  this  palace  without  you.” 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties  of  Sita,  Rama  was 
unwilling  that  she  should  go  into  the  wilderness  ; and,  be- 
holding her  weeping,  he  bowed  down  his  head,  and  fell  into 
a deep  meditation.  And  Sita  saw  that  he  was  sad,  and  that 
he  was  not  inclined  that  she  should  go  with  him  ; and  her 
face  reddened  with  anger,  and  the  tears  fell  from  her  eyes 
like  honey  from  the  red  lotos,  and  she  said  : — “ Shame  on 
my  father  who  gave  me  to  a husband  who  has  no  spirit  within 
him  ! Those  who  say  that  Rama  is  brave,  courageous,  and 
strong,  speak  falsely  : He  has  no  power  to  protect  his  wife; 
and  surely  the  Maharaja  has  acted  wisely  in  not  giving  him 
the  Raj  : Having  once  married  me  he  now  wishes  to  give  me 
away ; and  to  whom  am  I to  go,  and  where  am  I to  remain 
for  fourteen  years  ? ” Then  she  suddenly  checked  herself, 
and  repented  the  harshness  of  her  words,  and  said  : — “ I 
have  never  given  you  any  cause  for  offence,  but  if  I have 
done  anything  wrong  I pray  you  to  forgive  me:  I can  bear 
anything  but  separation  from  you  : I entreat  you  to  take  mo 
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with  you  : Do  not  disappoint  me,  O llama  ! ” So  saying, 
she  fell  at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  and  wept  very  bitterly. 

At  these  words,  Rama  could  no  longer  shut  his  ears  to 
the  prayer  of  Sita.  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  wiped 
away  her  tears,  and  spoke  to  her  in  a mild  voice  thus  : — 
“ Why,  my  beloved,  do  you  blame  me  without  understand- 
ing me  ? My  heart’s  desire  is  always  to  remain  with  you, 
and  I would  not  care  to  attain  the  exalted  position  of  Brahma 
should  I bo  without  you  : But  when  I thought  over  tho 
perils  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  delicacy  of  your  frame,  I 
desired  for  your  own  sake  to  prevent  you  from  accompanying 
me  : Now  I am  satisfied  that  you  are  determined  at  heart  to 
go  with  me,  and  therefore  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  leave 
you  behind  : Go  you,  therefore,  and  take  leave  of  all  your  su- 
periors, and  of  your  mothers-in-law,  and  throw  off  all  your 
ornaments,  and  present  them  to  the  Brahmans,  and  to  those 
who  may  be  in  need.” 

Then  Sita  was  filled  with  joy,  and  did  as  she  w'as  com- 
manded by  Rama.  And  Lakshmana  approached  his  brother 
and  entreated  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  accompany 
them  into  the  wilderness,  and  Rama  gave  him  leave.  Then 
Rama  and  Sita  gave  all  their  jewels  and  goods  to  the  Brah- 
mans of  their  household,  and  to  other  BiAhmans,  and  to 
their  own  servants,  and  to  all  the  needy  who  came  from  afar 
to  receive  presents  from  Rama;  and  then  they  took  off  their 
shoes,  after  the  manner  of  devotees,  and  went  with  bare  feet 
to  the  palace  of  the  Maharaja  to  take  their  leave  of  Da- 
saratka. 
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The  foregoing  dialogue  is  almost  too  beautiful  for  Remarks  on 
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criticism.  1 he  delicate  girl-wile  not  only  compels  R4ma- 
her  reluctant  husband  to  take  her  with  him  into  the 
jungle,  but  even  pictures  the  delights  of  jungle-life ; 
although,  to  one  bred  in  the  luxuries  and  seclusion  of 
a zenana,  such  a life  must  have  presented  a thousand 
terrors. 

Next  follows  the  last  scene,  the  farewell  visit  of  £*>*■ of 
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history  of  Maharaja.  According  to  European  ideas,  such  a visit 
part  iv.  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ; and  yet  it  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  Hindu  ideas  of  the  respect  due  to  a parent  and 
a superior,  even  in  such  a time  of  trial.  The  story 
proceeds  as  follows  : — 
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to  the  palace. 


The  people  re- 
proach the 
Mah&raja. 


Contemplate 
accompanying 
RAma  into  the 
jungle. 


Reproach 

Kaikeyi. 


Meantime  tlie  rumour  spread  throughout  the  city  of 
Ayodhya,  that  Rama,  and  his  wife  Sita,  and  his  brother 
Lakshmana  were  to  be  sent  out  as  exiles  into  the  wilderness 
of  Dandaka;  and  all  the  people  were  thunderstruck  at  the 
tidings,  for  they  had  been  expecting  to  see  the  installation 
of  Rama;  and  all  of  them  were  grieved  to  the  heart,  and 
became  so  senseless,  that  though  they  had  eyes  they  could 
not  see,  and  though  they  had  ears  they  could  not  hear. 
And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  crowded  around  the 
gate-way  of  the  palace  ; and  even  the  women  came  out  from 
their  inner  apartments,  and  saci’ificed  their  shame  and 
modesty,  and  stood  round  the  palace  gate-way.  Presently 
the  two  Princes,  and  the  wife  of  Rama,  were  seen  walking 
with  bare  feet  towards  the  palace  of  the  Maharaja;  Rama 
walking  first,  and  Sita  close  behind  him,  while  Lakshmana 
brought  up  the  rear.  At  this  sight  the  whole  multitude 
were  filled  with  grief,  and  bitterly  reproached  the  Maharaja. 
Some  said  that  he  was  an  old  hollow  tree,  which  had  gener- 
ated the  fire  which  was  destroying  a blooming  garden. 
Others  cried  out  that  he  was  possessed  by  demons,  saying  : 
— “ Unless  the  Maharaja  were  possessed  by  demons  he 
could  not  have  sent  his  son  into  exile  ; since  no  father  is 
capable  of  sending  away  his  son,  even  if  that  son  were  full 
of  faults,  whilst  Raima  is  full  of  every  kind  of  virtue.”  Somo 
of  the  people  thought  of  accompanying  Rama  into  the 
jungle,  taking  with  them  their  wives  and  families,  and 
leaving  Dasaratha,  and  his  wife  Kaikeyi,  and  his  son  Bharata 
to  rulo  the  desert  city  of  Avodhyd.  Others  said : — “ Why 
do  you  blame  the  Maharaja,  when  it  is  Kaikeyi  who  is  the 
root  of  all  tli i s evil  ? She  persuaded  the  Maharaja  by  sweet 
and  coaxing  words  to  send  Rama  away,  and  to  give  the  Raj 
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to  Bliarata  : Perchance  Bliarata  is  in  the  plot,  and  therefore  history  op 
remains  in  the  city  of  his  mother’s  father  out  of  shame  : If  p***  'fy 
he  felt  so  strong  a desire  to  rule  the  Raj,  he  should  havo 
asked  Rama  for  it ; and  then  he  would  havo  obtained  the 
Raj  without  any  misfortune  befalling  Rama.” 

Whilst  the  people  were  thus  lamenting,  Raina  approached  Scene  in  the 

r ‘ . Till!  palace.  The 

the  apartments  of  the  Maharaja,  and  heard  the  lamenta-  Maharaja  sum- 

■ 1 „ . . . mons  all  his 

tions  of  Ins  father,  and  the  imprecations  which  he  con- women  to  be 

1 . f present  at  his 

tinued  to  pour  upon  the  wicked  Kaikeyi.  At  length  ^rtmgwith 
the  chosen  Counsellor  Sumantra  made  known  to  Dasar- 
atlia  that  his  son  Rama  stood  at  the  door ; and  the  Maha- 
raja ordered  that  all  his  women  should  be  summoned 
to  that  apartment,  and  that  Rama  should  then  enter  the 
room,  for  he  cared  not  to  be  alone  when  he  took  leave 
of  his  son.  Then  all  the  women  advanced  with  a slow 
pace  into  that  room,  and  their  eyes  were  red  with  weeping, 
and  Kausalya  was  in  the  midst  of  them.  Then  Rama,  and  Swoomwr  of  the 

' ...  Maharaja  on 

bita,  and  Lakshmana  were  conducted  into  the  presence  of  beholding 

. _ . Rama,  Slt&.  and 

the  Maharaja ; and  the  Maharaja,  surrounded  by  his  wives,  Lakshmana. 

arose  from  his  seat,  and  then  fell  upon  the  ground  in  a 
swoon  ; and  Rama  and  Lakshmana  ran  towards  him  and  em- 
braced him  with  their  arms,  and  placed  him  on  the  royal 
couch ; whilst  the  cries  of  that  multitude  of  women  filled 
the  palace,  and  mingled  with  the  clanging  of  their  orna- 
ments. Then  Rama,  with  joined  hands,  said  to  his  father : 

— “ I entreat  you,  0 Maharaja,  to  look  with  a propitious 
eye  upon  me  who  am  ready  to  depart  to  the  wilderness  of 
Dandaka  : Permit  also  Lakshmana  and  Sita  to  accompany 
me  to  the  forest : 0 fountain  of  honour,  command  us  even 
as  Brahma  commands  his  children.” 

The  Maharaja  then  gazed  steadfastly  upon  Rama,  and  The  Maharaja 

r •’  ° J r ’ desires  R-ima 

said : — “ 0 Rama,  I have  been  infatuated  with  Kaikeyi  pa?cize  tbe 
through  the  promises  I have  given  to  her : 0 Rama,  set 
aside  my  commandment,  and  become  this  day  the  Raja  of 
Ayodhya  ! ” Rama  replied,  with  joined  hands  : — “ My  lord  RAma  refuses, 
the  Maharaja  has  yet  a thousand  years  to  live  upon  the 
earth,  and  I will  abide  in  the  forest  without  desiring  the 
Raj  : When  fourteen  years  have  passed  away  I shall  have 
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completed  my  vow  and  will  again  embrace  your  feet  : Who 
in  this  earth  will  hereafter  obey  the  commands  of  his  father 
if  I now  violate  them?”  Then  the  distressed  Maharaja 
said  to  his  affectionate  son : — “ 0 beloved  one,  go  without 
haste  in  a safe  and  good  road,  but  go  not  away  to-day  : 
The  evening  is  approaching,  and  refreshed  by  the  sight  of 
you,  let  me  enjoy  one  good  day  more : Spend  this  night 
with  your  mother  and  me,  and  to-morrow  do  as  it  pleases 
you  : 0 Rama,  I have  been  deceived  by  a woman,  who  has 
covered  her  evil  designs,  like  a fire  that  is  covered  by 
ashes.” 

Rama  replied  : — “ To  depart  hence  is  my  only  desire  : 
Let  the  Raj,  with  its  people  and  wealth,  and  waving  fields 
of  corn,  be  given  to  Bharata ; for  my  resolution  to  embrace 
a forest-life  cannot  be  shaken  : 0 Maharaja,  let  the  promise 
given  by  you  to  Kaikeyi  be  fulfilled  to  the  very  uttermost ! 
Observing  your  commandment  exactly  as  it  was  delivered, 
I will  reside  in  the  forest  for  fourteen  years ; and  I swear, 

0 Maharaja,  that  my  only  desire  is  that  your  word  should  be 
fulfilled,  and  your  character  be  cleared  from  every  stain  of 
falsity  : 0 my  lord  and  father,  I cannot  stay  longer,  and  I 
pray  you  to  restrain  your  grief;  it  is  no  affliction  for  me  to 
depart : Kaikeyi  said  to  me  : — “ R&rna,  go  to  the  forest ! ” 

1 replied  : — “ I will  go  ! ” I will  therefore  keep  my  word  : 
O venerable  father,  be  not  distressed  ! We  shall  enjoy  our- 
selves in  the  quiet  forest,  filled  with  gentle  deer,  and  vocal 
with  the  song  of  birds;  and  when  the  fourteen  years  are 
expired  you  shall  behold  us  again,  and  your  promise  will 
have  been  fulfilled.” 

At  these  words  all  the  wives  of  the  Mah&raja  wept 
bitterly,  excepting  only  the  remorseless  Kaikeyi ; and  the 
Chief  Counsellor  Sumantra  wept  in  like  manner.  And  the 
Maharaja  was  overcome  with  anger,  and  he  moved  about  his 
head,  and  sighed  heavily ; and  he  began  to  wring  his  hands, 
and  to  grind  his  teeth,  and  his  colour  changed,  and  his 
eyes  reddened  with  rage,  and  he  fell  anew  into  the  depths 
of  anguish.  Then  Sumantra,  seeing  the  deep  sorrow  of  the 
Maharaja,  tried  to  pierce  the  soul  of  Kaikeyi  with  sharp 
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words  as  terrible  as  thunderbolts,  saying: — “You,  who 
have  abandoned  Dasaratha,  are  the  murderess  of  your  hus- 
band and  family;  by  your  vile  deeds  you  have  afflicted  him 
who  is  invincible  as  Iudra,  as  immovable  as  a mountain, 
and  as  impassable  as  the  sea  : The  will  of  the  husband  ought 
to  prevail  over  the  wife,  far  above  the  gratification  of  her 
children  : Men  succeed  to  a Raj  according  to  their  seniority, 
and  is  it  your  wish  to  annul  this  law  ? But  let  your  son 
Bharata  become  the  Raja,  and  let  him  govern  the  Raj  : 
Where  Rama  goes  we  will  go : No  Brahman  will  remain  in 
your  dominions  : We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Ayodhya, 
and  all  the  people  of  the  country  of  Kosala,  will  certainly 
go  into  the  jungle  with.  Rama  : What  pleasure  then  will  you 
have  in  obtaining  a Raj  which  has  been  abandoned  by  all 
your  friends,  by  all  the  Brahmans,  and  by  every  good  and 
loyal  subject?  Your  deeds  are  so  heinous  that  I w’onder 
the  earth  does  not  open  at  the  sight  of  your  abominable 
conduct : Who  but  you  would  fell  a mango  tree  with  an  axe, 
and  plant  a tree  of  harsh  and  worthless  berries  in  its  room  ? 
O Rani,  obey  the  will  of  your  husband,  and  be  not  obstinate 
in  transgression,  for  a husband  is  like  the  sovereign  of  the 
gods  : Let  the  lotos-eyed  Rama,  the  virtuous,  the  first-born, 
the  generous,  the  energetic,  the  mighty,  be  installed  in  the 
Raj  ; for  bear  in  mind,  0 Rani,  that  if  Rama  leaves  his 
father  and  goes  into  the  forest,  your  infamy  will  fill  the 
whole  world.” 

At  these  words  of  Sumantra  the  Rani  Kaikeyi  was 
neither  moved  nor  distressed,  nor  was  her  countenance 
changed.  So  the  Maharaja  said  to  Sumantra  : — “ Speedily 
order  the  army,  composed  of  four  bands,  and  laden  wfith 
wealth,  to  accompany  Rama  ; let  beautiful  dancing- girls,  and 
musicians,  and  rich  merchants  adorn  the  train  of  my  son ; 
let  the  warlike  engines  follow  Rama,  and  the  citizens  also, 
and  all  kinds  of  carriages,  with  huntsmen  and  all  who  are 
skilled  in  the  chase  : Whilst  hunting  the  antelopes,  and  the 
elephants,  and  drinking  the  wild  honey,  and  beholding  the 
flowing  rivers,  he  will  speedily  forget  the  Raj : Let  all  my 
store-houses  of  grain  and  treasure  accompany  Rama,  so  that 
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may  dwell  happily  in  the  wilderness;  and  Bharata  shall 
govern  Ayodhyii  until  the  prosperous  Rama  shall  have  ac- 
complished all  he  desires.” 

At  these  words  of  the  Maharaja,  the  Rani  Kaikeyi  was 
greatly  troubled  and  sore  afraid;  and  she  said  to  Dasaratha: 
— “ My  son  Bharata  will  not  accept  of  a Raj  which  has  been 
stripped  of  its  wealth,  and  become  like  wine  which  has  lost 
its  strength.”  Dasaratha  replied : — “ 0 you  vile  one, 
having  loaded  me  with  a grievous  burden,  will  you  afflict 
me  whilst  I am  bearing  it  ? What  has  become  of  your 
former  pretended  love  for  Rama?”  Kaikeyi  said: — “It  is 
meet  that  he  should  go  into  the  forest,  even  as  one  of  your 
own  ancestors  sent  out  his  eldest  son  Asamanja.”  3 Dasa- 
ratha replied  : — “Asamanja  was  a wicked  prince ; he  caught 
the  children  of  the  people  in  the  streets,  and  threw  them 
into  the  river  Sarayii ; but  what  has  Rama  done  that  he 
should  be  sent  into  exile  ? 0 Raui,  to  abandon  a virtuous 

son  would  destroy  the  splendour  of  Indra ; and  I,  with  all 
the  rest,  will  turn  my  back  upon  the  Raj,  and  pleasure,  and 
wealth,  and  will  follow  Rama  this  day ; and  leave  you  with 
your  son  Bharata  to  enjoy  the  jileasures  of  the  Raj.” 

Then  the  humble  Rama  supplicated  Maharaja  Dasaratha 
in  these  words  : — “ O Raja  of  Rajas,  what  occasion  have  I 
for  soldiers  or  for  followers,  who  have  abandoned  all  society 
and  enjoyment  to  live  on  the  wild  productions  of  the  forest  ? 
Who,  having  given  away  an  excellent  elephant,  is  desirous 
of  possessing  the  grass  rope  which  binds  it  round  ? 0 lord 

of  the  world,  what  occasion  have  I for  troops  ? Bring  hither, 
I pray  you,  the  raiment  of  bark,  the  spade  wherewith  I may 
dig  for  the  roots,  and  the  basket  covered  with  leather  in 
which  I may  carry  them ; these  are  for  me  who  am  to  reside 
fourteen  years  in  the  jungle.”  Then  Kaikeyi,  devoid  of 
shame,  brought  herself  the  dresses  of  bark,  and  said  before 
all  the  people  : — “ Put  them  on  ! ” And  the  mighty  Rama 
received  the  bark  dress  from  Kaikeyi,  and  threw  off  his 
garment  of  fine  linen,  and  all  his  ornaments,  even  the  mar- 

3 This  reference  to  the  cruelty  of  Asamanja  is  remarkable  from  its  being  one 
of  the  very  few  traditions  which  appear  to  refer  to  the  ancient  Rajas  of  Avodhyk." 
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riago  ring  given  to  him  by  the  father  of  his  wife  Sita,  and 
he  put  on  the  habit  of  a sage.  Lakshmana  also  in  like 
manner  put  off’  his  elegant  and  ornamented  dress,  and  put 
on  the  habit  of  a devotee  in  the  presence  of  his  father. 
Sita,  accustomed  only  to  a silken  dress,  started  at  the  sight 
of  the  bark  raiment,  like  a deer  at  the  sight  of  a snare ; and 
filled  with  shame,  and  deeply  distressed,  she  received  the 
habit  from  the  cruel  Kaikeyi.  Then  with  tearful  counte- 
nance she  said  to  Lakshmana  : — “ What  am  I to  do  with 
these  garments  of  bark  ? I have  never  worn  such  clothes, 
and  I do  not  know  how  to  use  them.”  At  these  pitiful 
words  of  Sita  all  the  women  began  to  cry,  and  Maharaja 
Dasaratha  reproached  Kaikeyi,  saying  : — “O  shameless 
Kaikeyi,  you  are  determined  to  ruin  me ; but  answer  me 
one  thing  : You  asked  me  only  for  the  exile  of  Rama;  why 
then  do  you  give  the  bark  raiment  to  Lakshmana  and  Sita  ? 
Rama  is  bound  for  my  sake  to  wear  the  garments  of  a 
devotee  according  to  your  request ; but  Sita  and  Lakshmana 
accompany  Rama  of  their  own  accord,  and  are  not  bound  to 
obey  your  commands.” 1 

The  sage  Yasishtha  then  said  to  Kaikeyi : — “ 0 worth- 
less woman,  you  are  the  disgrace  of  your  own  family,  and 
you  have  imposed  upon  the  Maharaja  without  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse  : It  is  improper  for  Sita  to  go  into  the  forest, 
and  she  ought  to  abide  here  in  the  house  of  Rama  : If  Sita 
goes  into  the  wilderness  we  will  attend  her,  and  all  the  city 
will  attend  her  likewise  : Even  Bharata  and  Satrughna  will 
go  when  Rama  goes,  and  attend  upon  their  elder  brother  : 
Govern  alone  then  the  country  when  it  shall  be  empty  and 
destitute  of  men  : You  wicked  woman,  there  will  be  no  city 
here  unless  Rama  resides  in  it,  and  the  wilderness  which  he 
may  inhabit  will  instantly  become  a great  country  : You, 
rapacious  for  your  own  son,  have  plunged  him  into  misery, 
for  there  is  no  one  in  all  the  Raj  who  will  not  follow  Rama : 
O Kaikeyi,  to-day  you  will  see  the  beasts,  and  the  serpents, 
and  the  deer,  and  the  birds  accompanying  Rama;  and  even 
the  trees  will  turn  their  faces  towards  him  : Present,  then, 

1 The  garments  here  said  to  have  been  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  in  all  pro- 
bability, were  made  of  a thick  coarse  cotton  expressly  for  jungle  wear. 
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0 Rani,  excellent  ornaments  to  your  daughter-in-law,  and 
take  away  the  dress  of  bark,  for  she  shall  not  wear  it : The 
exile  of  Rama  was  alone  requested  by  you.”  s 

At  these  words  of  Yasishtha,  the  Maharaja  ordered  his 
storekeepers  and  treasurers  to  present  Sita  with  clothes  and 
ornaments  sufficient  to  last  her  for  fourteen  years ; and  the 
men  did  as  they  were  commanded,  and  Sita  threw  aside  the 
garments  of  bark,  and  arrayed  herself  in  excellent  attire  as 
before.  The  Maharaja  then  said  : — “ Bring  the  chariot  and 
take  Rama  in  it ; that  he  may  appear  to  be  going  on  a 
pleasure  excursion  rather  than  into  exile.” 

Then  Rama  and  Sita  and  Lakshmana  turned  to  Kausalya 
to  take  their  leave  of  her;  and  Kausalya  said  to  Rama: — 
“ Sita  is  unprotected,  and  Lakshmana  is  a mere  boy  : Do 
you  take  care  of  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  above  all 
take  care  of  yourself,  and  never  forget  me,  who  am  your 
unfortunate  mother.”  Here  she  was  choked  with  grief, 
and  could  speak  no  more ; and  Rama  said  to  her  : — 
“Lakshmana  is  my  right  hand,  and  Sita  is  my  shadow; 
so  you  need  have  no  fears  on  their  account ; For  myself 
fear  nothing,  but  engage  yourself  wholly  in  consoling  my 
father  Dasaratha  : By  your  favour  I hope  to  be  successful  at 
last,  and  to  absolve  my  father  from  his  promise,  and  return 
again  to  the  Raj.”  Kausalya  then  said  to  Lakshmana : — 
“ I rejoice  to  see  your  attachment  to  Raina ; you  should 
mutually  protect  each  other,  and  Sit  A should  be  the  object 
of  your  common  care  : Consider  Rama  as  your  father,  and 
Sita  as  your  mother,  and  serve  them  as  you  have  served  us.” 
Kausalya  then  embraced  Sita,  and  kissed  her,  and  said  : — 
“ The  nature  of  women  who  have  been  constantly  honoured 
by  their  beloved  husbands,  is  to  neglect  their  lords  in  time 
of  trouble;  but  in  the  heart  of  a virtuous  woman  her 
husband  is  esteemed  sacred,  and  regarded  as  the  pure  foun- 


1 The  whole  of  this  episode  in  which  Yasishtha  reproaches  Kaikeyi  is  evi- 
dently an  interpolation  in  the  original  tradition.  The  ideas  expressed  are  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  previously  expressed  by  Sumantra.  In 
the  original  story  the  gift  of  the  dresses  to  Sita  probably  followed  immediately 
after  the  declaration  of  the  Maharaja  that  Sitfi  was  not  required  to  wear  the  gar- 
ments of  hark. 
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tain  of  happiness : Thus,  though  my  son  Rama  is  exiled  to  history  of 
the  jungle,  he  is  not  contemptible  in  your  sight,  but  is  I>A‘RT  1V 
regarded  as  your  deity,  in  poverty  the  same  as  in  wealth.” 

Then  Sita,  with  joined  hands,  replied  thus  to  the  mother  of  Stta’s  reply, 
her  husband : — “ O excellent  one,  I will  do  all  you  have 
commanded  ; for  I am  acquainted  with  the  duty  of  a woman 
towards  her  lord,  and  could  no  more  depart  from  virtue  than 
light  could  depart  from  the  moon  : The  lute  yields  no  music 
if  it  be  divested  of  its  strings ; the  chariot  moves  not  with- 
out wheels;  and  a woman  bereft  of  her  husband  has  no 
pleasure  though  she  have  a hundred  children:  Scanty  is  the 
joy  derived  from  a father,  a brother,  or  a son ; but  who  does 
not  honour  a husband,  as  the  source  of  happiness  without 
bounds  : To  the  wife  a husband  is  even  as  a prod.”  After  RAma  takes 

. leave  of  the 

this,  Rama  took  leave  of  the  other  wives  of  his  father,  and  other  women, 
he  said  to  them  : — “ Whatever  I have  done  amiss  through 
ignorance  while  living  with  you,  I entreat  you  now  to  for- 
give.” When  the  ladies  heard  these  pious  and  humble 
words,  their  hearts  were  penetrated  with  grief,  and  they 
filled  the  palace  with  their  lamentation  and  wailing. 

The  parting'  was  now  over,  and  the  unfortunate  Gth-  Lam®ntar 

AO  i tions  on  the  de- 

trio  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  frontier  in  the  of 
chariot  of  the  Maharaja.  But  the  story  may  be 
related  at  once  as  it  is  told  in  the  Bamayana  : — 

After  this  Sumantra  said  to  Rama  : — “ 0 Prince,  ascend 
the  chariot,  and  I will  drive  you  whithersoever  you  desire  to 
go.”  Then  the  weapons  were  placed  in  the  chariot,  and  all  RAma,  SitA,and 
the  clothes  and  jewels  which  the  Maharaja  had  given  to  depart  in  the 

a 'A*  a .Li  i ° chariot  and  are 

oita,  together  with  a strong  basket  covered  with  leather  driven  by 

-i  1 - , ’ Sumantra. 

and  a spade;  and  bita  ascended  the  chariot,  and  Rama  and 
Lakshmana  did  likewise,  and  Sumantra  mounted  the  driv- 
ing seat,  and  drove  the  willing  steeds  with  the  swiftness  of 
the  wind.  Then  the  whole  city  of  Ayodhya  was  filled  with  Excitement  in 
tumult,  and  resounded  with  the  noise  of  intoxicated  ele-  Ayodhya/ 
phants,  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  the  clanging  of  orna- 
ments ; and  all  the  people  were  in  deep  affliction,  and  ran 
after  the  chariot  like  persons  running  to  plunge  into  water  ; 
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and  they  cried  out  to  Sumantra  : — “ Pull  in  the  horses  that 
we  may  behold  the  face  of  Rama  ! ” The  distressed  Maha- 
raja in  like  manner  rushed  out  of  the  palace  crying  : — “ I 
will  see  my  beloved  son.”  And  there  was  a great  noise  of 
weeping  women  like  that  of  a female  elephant-when  her  mate 
is  bound  by  the  hunter.  But  Rama  commanded  Sumantra 
to  drive  on,  and  the  dust  raised  by  the  chariot-wheels  was 
laid  by  the  falling  tears  of  the  citizens.  The  whole  city 
was  steeped  with  water,  for  the  people  were  frantic  with 
grief ; and  the  tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  women,  as 
water  falls  from  the  lotos  when  struck  by  the  leap  of  a fish. 
The  Maharaja,  seeing  that  the  city  was  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow,  fell  down  beneath  the  affliction  like  a tree  which 
has  been  severed  from  its  roots ; and  a tumultuous  noise 
arose  behind  Rama  from  the  men  who  supported  the  Maha- 
raja in  his  swoon.  And  Rama  looked  behind  him  and  saw 
his  father  Dasaratha,  and  his  mother  Kausalya,  running 
after  the  chariot,  and  heard  them  calling  upon  Sumantra  to 
rein  in  the  horses ; but  he  commanded  Sumantra  to  drive 
on ; and  the  heart  of  the  driver  was  torn  by  the  conflicting 
orders  as  if  it  had  been  torn  by  the  chariot-wheels.  And 
Rama  said  to  Sumantra: — “When  asked  by  the  Maharaja 
wherefore  you  did  not  rein  in  the  horses,  say  that  you  did 
not  hear ; my  deep  distress  has  driven  me  to  this  false- 
hood.” So  Sumantra  drove  on  the  restive  horses,  and  the 
royal  Counsellors  said  to  Dasaratha  : — “ O Maharaja,  no  one 
follows  far  after  him  -whom  they  expect  to  see  return.” 
But  the  wretched  Maharaja,  with  a sad  countenance,  stood 
still  with  his  Rani  Kausalya,  watching  the  chariot  as  it  was 
driven  further  and  further  from  his  eyes. 

Meanwhile  all  the  ladies  of  the  royal  household  wero 
filled  with  distress,  like  cows  who  have  been  bereft  of  their 
young.  The  priests  who  served  the  sacred  fire  made  no 
oblation  to  the  gods;  the  householders  prepared  no  food; 
the  moon  forbore  to  shine  ; the  sun  disappeared  while  it  was 
yet  day;  the  elephants  rejected  their  fodder;  the  cows 
refused  to  nourish  their  calves ; mothers  felt  no  pleasure 
even  in  the  sight  of  their  first-born;  the  planets  approached 
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the  moon  in  evil  aspects ; the  stars  appeared  gloomy  and  history  of 
moved  backwards ; the  clouds  were  driven  by  tlio  wind  Pa*et  jy 
until  they  resembled  a troubled  ocean  in  tlio  air;  the  city 
was  moved  out  of  its  place ; and  tho  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens  were  in  great  agitation  and  overspread  with  dark- 
ness. The  whole  city  of  Ayodhya  was  thrown  into  mourn- 
ing, and  resembled  the  earth  and  mountains  when  deprived 
of  Indra;  fathers  and  mothers  ceased  to  think  of  their 
children,  wives  forgot  their  husbands,  and  lovers  failed  to 
remember  each  other.6 

Now  so  lone  as  the  Mahdraia  beheld  any  vestige  of  his  The  Maharaja 
° J jo  fails  to  the 

beloved  and  virtuous  son,  he  raised  himself  up  on  the  earth  earth,  but  is 

r attended  by 

to  behold  him  ; but  when  he  could  no  longer  see  the  dust  of  Kausalya  and 

0 _ kaikeyi. 

the  chariot-wheels,  he  fell  agaiu  to  the  earth  in  the  deepest 
misery ; and  the  beautiful  Kausalya  attended  him,  holding 
his  right  hand,  and  Kaikeyi  followed  him  on  his  left  side. 

When  the  Maharaja  saw  that  Kaikeyi  was  there,  he  said  to 

her  : — “ O Kaikeyi,  bent  on  evil,  touch  not  me  ! I wish  not  byhe 

to  see  you,  for  you  are  neither  my  wife  nor  my  friend  : You,  Kaike>‘- 

who  have  abandoned  virtue  for  the  sake  of  wealth,  I now 

abandon  for  ever  : Your  hand  which  I took  in  the  presence 

of  the  sacred  fire,  I relinquish  for  ever,  both  in  this  life  and 

the  next  : If  Bharata,  receiving  this  flourishing  Raj,  be 

pleased  with  what  you  have  gained  for  him,  he  may  present 

me  with  what  funeral  offerings  he  will,  but  none  shall 

approach  me.”  Then  the  Rani  Kausalya,  wasted  with  dis-  Kausalya  raises 

tress,  raised  the  Maharaja  from  the  earth,  and  wiped  the 

dust  from  off  him.  And  he  repented  on  account  of  Rama, 

like  one  who  has  murdered  a Brahman,  or  touched  fire  with 

his  hand ; and  he  vented  his  grief  thus  : — “ The  foot-prints  Hisiament*- 

of  the  excellent  horses  that  have  borne  away  my  son  are  tKms  tar  Rimn' 

still  in  the  road,  but  the  great  one  is  to  be  seen  no  more : 

My  son  Rama,  who  has  ever  slept  on  soft  pillows  perfumed 

6 The  author  of  the  Adhyatroa  Ratriavana  here  introduces  a very  extraordinary 
scene  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Kama.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Maharaja  had  two  priests,  namely,  Vasishtha  and 
Yamadeva.  Of  these  Yamadeva  is  said  to  have  preached  a long  sermon  to  the 
people  of  Ayodhya,  explaining  how  Kama  was  an  incarnation  of  Yishnu  for  the 
destruction  of  Ravana.  The  matter  of  the  sermon  is  so  entirely  theological  that 
it  is  reserved  for  discission  in  a future  volume. 
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with  sandal  wood,  and  been  fanned  by  damsels  adorned  with 
costly  ornaments,  will  this  night  take  shelter  beneath  a tree, 
with  a block  of  stone  for  his  pillow  ; and  in  the  morning  he 
will  rise  covered  with  dirt  like  a buffalo  arising  from  a 
muddy  pool : The  inhabitants  of  the  jungle  will  behold  the 
valiant  Rama  rising  and  departing  like  one  forlorn  : The 
beloved  Sita,  ever  worthy  of  happiness,  will  be  wearied  with 
the  entangled  thorns,  and  alarmed  at  the  roar  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest : 0 Kaikeyi,  be  whatever  you  desire, 
and  dwell  a widow  in  the  Raj  ; I can  live  no  longer  without 
the  presence  of  Rama.”  Thus  lamenting,  the  Maharaja 
entered  his  beautiful  palace,  like  one  who  enters  the  house 
of  mourning  after  he  has  burned  a deceased  kinsman. 

Seeing  the  city  bereft  of  its  people,  the  Maharaja  entered 
the  palace  as  the  sun  enters  a cloud,  and  he  said  : — “ Carry 
me  speedily  to  the  apartments  of  Ivausalya,  the  mother  of 
Rama,  for  nowhere  else  can  my  heart  obtain  ease/’  Then 
those  who  were  waiting  on  the  Maharaja  carried  him  to  the 
chamber  of  Kausalya,  and  he  ascended  a couch  and  sank  into 
a delirium.  And  the  night  overspread  all  around,  like  the 
night  of  universal  death ; and  at  midnight  the  Maharaja  said 
to  Kausalyd  : — “ 0 excellent  Kausalyd,  I cannot  see  you ; 
touch  me  I pray  you  with  your  hand,  for  my  sight  has  gone 
after  Rama.”  Then  the  Rani,  seeing  him  lying  on  the 
couch  mourning  for  Rama,  drew  near  and  sat  by  the  side 
of  her  afflicted  lord,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — “ That 
female  reptile  Kaikeyi,  having  shed  her  poison  upon  Rama 
and  cast  her  slough,  will  now  go  about  with  ease,  and 
will  terrify  me  like  a venomous  serpent : Better  would  it 
have  been  for  me,  if  Rama  had  dwelt  in  the  city  as  a wan- 
dering mendicant,  or  if  he  had  been  condemned  to  servitude ; 
but  the  wicked  Kaikeyi  has  cast  him  out  to  be  a portion  to 
the  Raksliasas,  as  fuel  is  thrown  to  the  sacrificial  fire : The 
hero  of  mighty  arm,  attended  by  his  wife  and  brother, 
has  been  condemned  by  you  to  exile  in  the  forest,  and 
what  can  await  them  but  the  direst  distress  ? How  can  these 
tender  ones  drag  on  their  wretched  lives  feeding  on  fruits  ? 
Alas  ! they  are  like  the  remains  of  a tree,  which  has  been 
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devoured  by  elephants  or  destroyed  by  the  jungle  fire  before  history  of 
its  fruit  has  ripened  : Yet  even  now  the  day  may  come  when  ,,A‘RT  IV. 

I shall  again  behold  Rama,  and  his  wife  Sita,  and  his  brother  ~ 
Lakshmana  ; but  when  will  that  day  arrive  ? When  will  this 
renowned  city  of  Ayodhya,  hearing  that  the  two  heroes  have 
returned  from  the  forest,  once  again  be  filled  with  gladness 
and  be  decorated  with  banners  ? When  will  the  city  bo 
moved  with  joy  at  beholding  these  two  heroes,  like  the  sea 
at  the  new  and  full  moon  ? When  will  the  thousands  of 
people  scatter  sweetmeats  in  the  streets,  as  the  two  sons 
enter  Ayodhya  adorned  with  beautiful  ear-rings  and  holding 
up  their  scimitars  ? When  will  the  daughters  of  Brahmans 
joyfully  go  round  the  city  with  fruits  and  flowers  ? When 
will  my  son  Rama,  who  is  old  in  understanding  but  endowed 
like  the  gods  with  perpetual  youth,  when  will  he  return  and 
revive  us  like  a seasonable  rain  ? 0 Maharaja,  like  a cow 

whose  calf  has  been  carried  off  by  a lion,  so  have  I been  de- 
prived of  my  offspring  by  the  tigress  Kaikcyf.” 

The  foregoing  story  of  Rama’s  departure  into  Review  of  the 

° # ° J 1 foregoing  nar- 

cxile  is  replete  with  many  touching  references,  which  ^part^nto s 
to  the  European  would  appear  to  be  exaggerations,  exile‘ 
hut  which  are  never  for  a moment  doubted  by  the 
Hindu.  Thus  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  why  Reason  why 
Rama,  Si'ta,  and  Lakshmana  should  have  walked  to  ^hmanaand 
the  palace  with  bare  feet  instead  of  proceeding  {?eae'tacewithbare 
thither  in  a chariot ; but  according  to  Hindu  ideas 
the  conduct  of  the  exiles  would  have  been  regarded 
as  contumacious  and  defiant  had  they  approached 
the  palace  in  a more  ostentatious  manner  whilst  suf- 
fering under  the  displeasure  of  the  Maharaja.  Again,  Demonstrative 
the  sorrow  of  the  royal  household  may  have  been  ex-  family  affections 

J J amongst  the 

aggerated  by  the  bard  ; but  still  some  allowance  must  Hindlis- 
be  made  for  the  overweening  and  demonstrative  sympathies  of 
affections,  which  on  all  occasions  are  strongly  mani-  the  Somest'olth 
fested  in  Hindu  families.  The  excitement  of  the  in  ancient R:!ja 

times. 
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people  of  Ayodhya  lias  also  been  described  with 
much  poetical  extravagance  and  embellishment ; but 
still  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  ancient  times, 
when  the  Hindu  sovereignties  had  been  as  yet  un- 
disturbed by  Mussulman  invasion,  the  attachment 
between  a people  and  their  Raja  was  of  a strong  and 
patriarchal  character  ; and  the  domestic  incidents  of 
palace-life  were  regarded  with  an  interest  and  sym- 
pathy which  finds  but  little  expression  in  modern 
history,  excepting  in  the  fervent  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  England  towards  the  family  of  our  sove- 
reign lady  Victoria. 

The  filial  obedience  of  R&ma  is  of  course  intended 
as  a model  for  all  time  ; and  to  this  day  his  refusal 
to  countenance  any  scheme  of  disobedience  or  re- 
bellion, his  patient  self-sacrifice  in  order  that  the 
promise  made  by  his  father  should  be  fulfilled  in  its 
integrity,  and  his  loyal  reverence  towards  the  Maha- 
raja and  the  Ranis,  are  regarded  as  bright  examples 
to  be  followed  when  required  in  every  Hindu  family. 
The  cruel  and  relentless  conduct  of  Kaikeyf  is  in 
like  manner  intended  as  a solemn  warning  to  a young 
and  beautiful  wife  against  exercising  an  undue  in- 
fluence over  a fond  husband,  and  causing  him  to 
commit  the  injustice  of  promoting  her  son  at  the 
expense  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family.  But  inas- 
much as  a favourite  wife  is  more  prone  to  ambition 
than  a son  is  prone  to  disobedience,  the  lesson  in- 
volved in  the  tradition  of  Kaikeyf  apparently  exer- 
cises but  little  influence  in  those  households  in  which 
a husband  is  married  to  more  than  one  wife  ; and  it 
is  by  no  means  unfrequent  even  in  the  present  day 
for  the  youth  and  beauty  of  a favourite  wife  or  con- 
cubine to  prevail  over  the  better  judgment  of  an 
uxorious  Chieftain. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


JOURNEY  TO  CHITEA-KUTA. 

The  journey  of  Rama  with  his  wife  and  brother,  history  of 

• , . J . 7 INDIA. 

immediately  after  taking  leave  of  the  Mah&raja,  is  iurt  iv. 
described  with  considerable  clearness  in  the  Rama-  Route  followed 
yana.  The  route  lay  in  a southerly  direction  from  divided  into 

•>  J J three  stages. 

the  city  of  Ayodhyd  to  the  country  of  Bundelkund  ; 
and  the  three  most  important  stages  are  as  follows  : — 

1st,  Sringavera,  the  modern  Sungroor,  which  is  ist,  sringavera, 
situated  on  the  left  or  northern  bank  of  the  river  sunSoor,roii 

. . _ the  left  bank  of 

Granges.  This  was  an  important  station,  inasmuch  the  Ganses* 
as  it  formed  the  frontier  town  between  the  Raj  of 
Kosala  and  the  country  of  the  Bln'ls,  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  the  Blhl  Raja. 

2nd,  Prayaga,  the  modern  Allahabad,  which  is  2nd,  Praysga, 
situated  at  a very  holy  spot  according  to  Hindu  ulJ^unctionof 
ideas,  being  at  the  junction  of  the  two  sacred  rivers,  jumninsei  auJ 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  Prayaga  was  the  seat 
of  a famous  Brahman  named  Bharadwaja,  who  is 
said  to  have  dwelt  here  surrounded  by  a band  of 
Brahman  disciples,  who  led  the  ideal  life  of  austerity, 
sacrifice,  and  devotion,  which  is  so  frequently  de- 
scribed and  lauded  by  Brahmanical  bards. 

3rd,  Chitra-kuta,  a celebrated  hill,  which  is  3rd,  chu™- 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  Jumna  in  the  country  of  Stf the 
Bundelkund.  This  was  the  seat  of  Yalmi'ki,  the  sage 
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and  bard,  who  became  famous  in  after  years  as  the 
author  of  the  Ramayana  ; and  who  was  surrounded 
by  a society  of  disciples,  and  led  the  same  mode  of 
life  as  was  pursued  by  Bharadwaja.  It  was  on  this 
hill  that  the  exiles  ultimately  took  up  their  abode, 
and  passed  some  pleasant  years. 

The  narrative  of  the  journey  may  be  related  as 
follows : — 

Now  all  tliis  while,  though  the  Maharaja  had  been  carried 
back  to  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  yet  the  people  would  not  re- 
turn from  following  the  chariot  of  Rama ; and  when  the 
evening  was  come,  Sumantra  halted  the  chariot  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tamasa,  and  loosened  the  weary  horses; 
and  the  horses  drank  of  the  water  and  rolled  themselves 
in  the  dust,  and  then  plunged  into  the  flood,  and  began 
feeding  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  And  Rama  fixed  upon 
a pleasant  lodging  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamasa,  and  ho 
said  to  Lakshmana  : — “ I will  spend  this  night  in  feeding 
only  on  water;  this  is  my  choice,  although  there  is  abund- 
ance of  wild  fruits.”  Then,  the  sun  being  set,  Sumantra 
tied  up  the  horses  and  gave  them  plenty  of  fodder  ; and  when 
all  had  performed  their  evening  duties  Sumantra  and  Laksh- 
mana prepared  a bed  of  leaves,  and  thither  Rama  retired 
with  his  wife  Sita.  And  when  Rama  and  Sita  had  fallen 
asleep,  Lakshmana  related  to  Sumantra  the  various  excel- 
lencies of  Rama ; and  when  the  night  had  almost  passed,  the 
early  dawn  beheld  Lakshmana  and  Sumantra  still  convers- 
ing respecting  the  merits  of  Rama. 

In  this  manner  Rama  and  the  people  that  were  with  him 
spent  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tamasa ; and  at 
early  morning  Rama  arose  from  the  bed  of  leaves,  and  seeing 
the  people  very  quiet,  he  said  to  his  brother : — “ O Laksh- 
mana, behold  these  people  devoted  to  us,  and  inattentive  to 
their  own  houses,  locked  in  sleep  beneath  the  trees ; these 
citizens  have  vowed  to  bring  us  back,  and  will  never 
leave  us  while  their  lives  remain  : Let  us  therefore  gently 
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mount  tlie  chariot  while  they  are  sleeping  beneath  the  trees, 
and  take  our  departure ; lest  they  be  overwhelmed  with 
trouble  on  account  of  our  distress.”  Then  at  the  command 
of  Rama,  Sumantra  harnessed  the  horses  to  the  chariot,  and 
Rama,  and  Sita,  and  Lakshmana  mounted  it;  and  Rama 
said  to  Sumantra  : — “ Turn  back  the  chariot  and  drive  it  a 
short  while  the  way  wo  came,  that  the  people  may  see  the 
footprints  of  the  horses,  and  think  that  I have  returned  to 
the  city  of  Ayodhya.”  So  Sumantra  drove  the  chariot  back 
a short  distance  towards  the  city,  and  then  turned  round 
another  way,  and  again  came  to  the  river  Tamasa.  And 
when  the  citizens  awoke  in  the  morning  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  at  finding  that  Rama  had  departed ; 
but  presently  they  saw  the  track  of  his  chariot,  and  they 
followed  it  a little  way,  and  then  lost  it,  and  they  filled  the 
air  with  their  lamentations.  After  a while  they  approached 
the  city  weeping  abundance  of  tears,  and  their  grief  broke 
out  afresh.  No  one  rejoiced,  and  no  one  was  cheerful;  the 
merchants  ceased  to  expose  their  wares,  the  bazaars  were 
empty  of  people,  and  no  one  was  pleased  at  finding  lost 
goods,  or  at  the  increase  of  wealth,  or  at  the  birth  of  a first- 
born son ; every  house  was  filled  with  weeping,  and  the  hus- 
bands who  had  returned  home  full  of  distress,  were  tor- 
mented by  their  wives  as  the  elephant  is  tormented  by  the 
iron  hook  of  his  driver.  And  the  women  of  the  city  cried 
out  in  their  grief : — " What  are  houses,  or  wealth,  or  child- 
ren, or  pleasure  to  us,  who  cannot  behold  Rama  : Blessed 
are  the  rivers  and  pools  which  Rama  shall  purify  by  bathing 
therein  : The  forest  abounding  with  beautiful  groves,  the 
rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  verdant  sides  of  the  mountain  will 
all  be  adorned  by  the  presence  of  Rama  : The  greenwood 
shades  and  hills  to  which  Rama  may  resort,  will  honour  him 
as  a most  beloved  guest : The  trees  laden  with  flowers  and 
blossoms,  and  covered  with  humming  bees,  will  point  out 
Rama  to  one  another : The  mountains,  through  compassion 
for  Rama,  will  display  their  most  beautiful  flowers  and  fruits 
even  out  of  the  due  season,  and  pour  forth  their  varied 
cataracts  of  pure  water  : Let  us  follow  Rama  ; and  we  will 
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attend  upon  Sita,  whilst  you,  0 husbands,  wait  upon  Rama.” 
Then  all  the  women  wept  aloud,  for  Rama  was  dearer  to 
them  even  than  their  own  sons. 

Meanwhile  Rama  and  the  others  had  crossed  the  river 
Tamasa,  and  journeyed  far  away  from  the  place  where  they 
had  slept,  and  viewed  the  villages  cultivated  to  their  utmost 
borders,  and  passed  through  the  rich  country  of  Kosala, 
which  was  plenteous  in  corn  and  wealth,  and  abounded  with 
sacred  groves  and  places  of  sacrifice,  and  was  covered  with 
pleasant  gardens  and  mango  trees,  and  filled  with  men 
generous  and  happy.  Presently  Rama  saw  the  divine  Ganges 
flowing  in  three  directions;  the  river  which  is  frequented  by 
holy  sages  whose  hermitages  adorn  its  banks  ; the  river 
where  the  glad  females  resort  at  festive  seasons,  and  lave  in 
its  cool  and  pleasant  waters ; the  river  which  dashes  against 
its  strong  banks  with  a terrific  sound  resembling  a deep 
laugh,  or  smiling  with  its  pure  foam,  now  flows  with  a 
divided  stream  and  anon  is  diversified  with  whirlpools  ; the 
river  which  abounds  with  the  pure  lotos,  and  where  the  gods 
perform  their  ablutions  ; the  river  which  rolls  on  gently 
shelving  shores,  bordered  with  pure  sand,  vocal  with  geese 
and  cranes,  and  adorned  with  flocks  of  playful  birds ; the 
river  whose  banks  are  decorated  with  trees  growing  in  the 
form  of  garlands,  and  are  here  and  there  covered  with  the 
expanded  lotos;  the  river  which  removing  every  load  of  im- 
purity is  itself  .clear  and  pellucid;  the  river  whose  surround- 
ing forests  are  adorned  with  fruits,  flowers,  and  leaves,  like 
a damsel  with  excellent  ornaments,  and  resound  with  the 
roar  of  elephants  as  mighty  as  those  that  guard  the  universe, 
and  as  sportive  'and  generous  as  those  which  carry  Indra, 
the  sovereign  of  the  gods  ; the  river  which  fell  from  the  feet 
of  the  divine  Vishnu,  and  from  the  matted  hair  of  the  great 
god  Siva,  through  the  influence  of  the  sago  Bhagiratha ; the 
river  Ganga,  wife  of  Suinudra,  puro  and  destroying  sin.1  The 
valiant  and  dauntless  Rama,  viewing  this  river  full  of  waves 

1 According  to  the  Pundits,  the  chariot  passed  over  this  river  through  the  air. 
Between  the  Tam  ash  and  the  Ganges,  other  rivers,  including  the  Gomati,  arc 
said  to  have  been  crossed  by  llama  and  his  party  in  like  manner. 
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and  whirlpools,  proceeded  towards  the  city  of  Sringavera, 
which  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Raj  of  Ayodhya  towards  the 
country  of  the  Bhils.  When  he  had  reached  Sringavera,  lie 
said  to  Sumantra  : — “ O charioteer,  to-day  we  will  lodge  in 
this  place  under  that  Ingudi  tree,  which  stands  near  tho 
river : There  I will  contemplate  the  chief  of  rivers,  whoso 
waters  are  esteomed  by  the  gods,  the  demons,  and  tho 
Gandharvas,  and  prized  by  deer,  serpents,  and  birds.”  So 
Sumantra  drove  the  horses  to  the  Ingudi  tree,  and  there 
Rama  descended  from  tho  chariot  with  Situ  and  Lakshmana, 
exclaiming  : — “ This  is  a delightful  tree.” 

Now  Sringavera  was  the  border  town  between  the  Raj 
of  Kosalaand  the  country  of  the  Bhils  ; and  the  Raja  of  the 
Bhils  was  Guha,  who  was  a valiant  and  renowned  chieftain 

) 

and  a friend  to  Rama.  When  Raja  Guha  heard  that  Rama 
had  come  into  his  dominions,  he  went  out  to  meet  him  with 
all  his  kinsmen ; and  Rama,  seeing  the  Raja  of  the  Bhils 
approaching,  went  forward  with  Lakshmana  to  welcome 
him.  Then  Guha  manifested  great  sorrow,  and  he  em- 
braced Rama,  and  bowed  down  to  his  feet,  and  raised  his 
joined  hands  to  his  head,  and  thus  spoke  to  him: — “0 
Rama,  let  this  place  be  to  you  even  as  Ayodhya  ! What 
shall  I do  for  you  ? 0 valiant  one,  who  ever  was  so  fortu- 

nate as  to  obtain  a guest  so  highly  beloved  ? ” Then  this 
excellent  Raja  Guha  brought  the  argha  and  various  kinds  of 
provisions  to  Rama,  and  said: — “ Welcome,  0 valiant  one ; 
my  whole  Raj  is  yours  : We  are  your  servants  and  you  are 
our  lord  : Provisions,  beds,  and  provender  for  the  horses 
are  all  at  your  command.”  Rama  then  embraced  the  Raja 
of  the  Bhils,  and  said  : — “ 0 Guha,  through  my  good 
fortune  I behold  you  and  your  friends  this  day  in  good 
health  : Is  all  well  in  your  Raj  ? What  you  have  brought 
through  affection,  that  I accept,  though  I do  not  partake 
thereof : Know  that  I have  assumed  the  dress  of  bark 
and  the  antelope’s  skin,  and  that  my  food  is  fruits  and 
roots : Through  my  duty  to  my  father  I am  become  a 
devotee  of  the  forest,  and  I request  a little  provender  for 
the  horses  and  nothing  more  : These  are  the  horses  of  my 
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fatlier  Dasaratha,  and  I shall  be  sufficiently  honoured  by  the 
attention  paid  to  them.”  Raja  Guha  then  immediately 
ordered  his  men  to  pi'ovide  what  was  necessary  for  the 
horses.  Meantime  Rama  bound  his  garment  like  a rope 
over  his  left  shoulder  and  under  his  right  arm,  and  per- 
formed his  devotions  to  the  setting  sun,  and  drank  a little 
water  which  Lakshmana  brought  to  him.  Lakshmana  then 
washed  the  feet  of  Rama,  and  the  renowned  one  slept  upon 
the  ground  beneath  a tree,  with  his  wife  Sita  by  his  side. 
And  Raja  Guha,  and  the  charioteer  Sumantra,  conversed 
with  Lakshmana  throughout  the  long  night,  and  carefully 
watched  Rama ; nor  would  Lakshmana  betake  himself  to 
sleep,  though  earnestly  entreated  so  to  do  by  the  Bhil 
Raja. 

When  the  goddess  Night  had  retired,  and  the  sun  began 
to  rise,  and  the  call  of  the  shrill  peacocks  was  heard 
throughout  the  forest,  Lakshmana  said  to  Rama  : — “ O 
excellent  one,  we  will  soon  cross  the  swift  Ganges  river  that 
falls  into  the  sea.”  And  Raja  Guha  prepared  a stout  and 
beautiful  boat,  furnished  with  oars  and  a helm,  and  capable 
of  crossing  the  holy  river  with  ease ; and  at  the  request  of 
Rama,  he  put  the  baggage  and  the  weapons  into  the  boat. 
Then  Rama  took  Sumantra  the  charioteer  with  his  right 
hand,  and  said  : — “ O Sumantra,  enough  has  been  done  for 
me ; and  we  will  now  leave  the  chariot  and  go  on  foot  to  the 
great  forest : Do  you  therefore’speedily  return  to  Ayodhya, 
and  be  cautious  in  the  presence  of  the  Maharaja.”  At 
these  words  Sumantra  was  overwhelmed  with  distress  and 
wept  aloud;  and  Rama  in  mild  accents  addressed  him  as 
follows : — “ Amongst  all  the  descendants  of  Ikshwaku,  I 
esteem  no  friend  comparable  with  you : As  Maharaja 
Dasaratha  has  never  caused  me  any  distress,  so  I pray  you 
not  to  distress  him:  Whatever  the  Mah&raja  through  affec- 
tion for  Kaikeyi  may  command,  do  you  perform  without 
hesitation ; for  sovereigns  should  not  bo  resisted  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs  : 0 Sumantra,  act  so  that  my 
father  may  not  be  absorbed  in  fruitless  sorrow,  nor  even 
think  of  mo : Present  my  dutiful  regards  to  him,  and  to 
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Vasishtha,  and  to  all  the’pious  teachers  of  Ayodliyd,  and  say  history  of 
that  I bow  at  their  feot : Say  also  the  same  to  Kaikeyi,  Pakt  1V. 
Sumitrd,  and  my  other  mothers,  and  to  the  unhappy  Kau- 
salyh,  if  sho  has  survived  my  departure  : Then  bow  down  to 
the  excellent  and  aged  Maharaja,  and  say  to  him  from 
m0  ; — < O Raja  of  Rajas,  it  does  not  become  you  to  give  way 
to  sorrow  and  distress  on  account  of  me,  or  Lakshmana,  or 
Sita  : In  a virtuous  cause  we  could  spend  a thousand  years 
in  the  forest  at  the  word  of  our  father:  Neither  I,  nor  Sitd, 
nor  Lakshmana,  arc  objects  of  regret  : We  have  relin- 
quished Ayodhyd,  and  will  reside  in  the  great  jungle;  and 
when  fourteen  years  are  expired  you  will  see  us  return  : Let 
the  mother  of  Bharata,  the  beloved  consort  of  the  Maha- 
raja, enjoy  happiness,  and  govern  the  Raj  together  with  her 
son / Having  thus  spoken  to  the  Maharaja  in  my  name, 
do  you  repeatedly  say  to  my  mother  Kausalya,  and  the  other 
Ranis,  and  to  Kaikeyi,  that  we  are  well  and  bow  to  their 
feet : And  when  Bharata  is  installed  in  the  Raj,  do  you  say 
to  him  from  me  : — ‘ Pay  every  attention  to  your  own  mother 
Kaikeyi,  and  have  regard  likewise  for  Sumitrd  the  mother 
of  Lakshmana,  and  speak  graciously  also  to  my  mother 
Kausalya/  ”2 

When  the  great  Rama  had  thus  finished  his  commands  to 
Sumantra,  Lakshmana,  enraged  with  Kaikeyi,  delivered  to  Lakshmana’s 
the  charioteer  a very  angry  message  to  the  Maharaja;  but  t" ^ai'kevi'pre - 
Rama  forbade  him,  and  said  to  the  charioteer  : — “ Let  not  !SmaJ 
the  disrespectful  words  which  Lakshmana  has  spoken  be 
mentioned  to  the  Maharaja:  The  venerable  sovereign  ought 
always  to  be  addressed  in  an  affectionate  manner,  accom- 
panied with  becoming  prostration.” 

Then  the  faithful  and  distressed  Sumantra  prayed  that  Sumantra’s  re- 

r J quest  to  remain 

he  might  remain  with  Rama  and  Sita  during  their  fourteen  reteedbylUes 
years’  sojourn  in  the  forest  ; for  it  was  the  desire  of  his  soul  Eima' 
to  convey  them  again  to  Ayodhya  in  the  chariot  when  the 

2 This  language  addressed  by  Rama  to  the  charioteer,  is  generally  admired  as 
a proof  of  the  goodness  and  mildness  of  the  divine  hero.  But  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  language  was  addressed  by  a young  Prince  to  the  aged  Minister 
of  his  father,  the  whole  speech  will  appear  affected  and  priggish  to  European 
eyes. 
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history  of  term  of  residence  in  the  jungle  liad  expired.  But  Rama, 
Partly  foil  comPassiorb  tlius  addressed  him : — “ 0 beloved  of 

your  royal  master  ! I know  your  perfect  devotion  to  me  ; 

hear  therefore  the  reason  for  which  I wish  to  send  you  to 
the  palace  of  Dasaratha  : Seeing  you  returned  to  the  city  of 
Ayodhya,  the  Rani  Kaikeyl  will  be  satisfied  that  I am  gone 
to  the  jungle,  and  will  enjoy  the  pleasant  Raj  governed  by 
her  son  Bharata : For  the  sake  then  of  gratifying  both  me 
and  the  Maharaja,  return  now  to  the  palace  and  declare 
exactly  the  messages  which  I have  entrusted  to  you.” 

Rama  and  After  this,  Rama  spoke  these  important  words  to  Raja 

up  their  hair  Guha  : — “ I will  now  mat  my  hair  as  a devotee  and  depart 

alter  the  fashion  J 1 

of  devotees.  to  the  great  forest  of  Dandaka  : Bring  me  therefore  speedily 
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the  milk  of  the  fig  tree  ! ” So  the  Raja  of  the  Bhlls  quickly 
brought  the  milky  juice,  and  Rama  formed  the  jatd  for 
Lakshmana  and  himself.3  The  two  heroes,  of  long  and 
mighty  arm,  now  appeared  with  their  matted  hair  like  two 
venerable  sages ; and  taking  the  road  towards  the  river 
Ganges,  Rama  said  to  his  friend  Guha  : — “ If  you  wish  for 
prosperity,  attend  to  your  army,  your  treasuries,  and  your 
fortresses,  and  the  affairs  of  your  Raj  ! ” They  then  ap- 
proached the  boat,  and  Lakshmana,  at  the  command  of  his 
brother,  placed  Situ  in  the  boat  and  entered  it  himself. 
Rama  then  entered  likewise,  and  bade  farewell  to  Sumantra 


and  Guha,  who  saw  them  depart  with  eyes  overflowing  with 
tears ; and  the  boat  guided  by  the  steersman  and  propelled 
by  the  rowers  then  moved  away  with  the  velocity  of  the 
wind. 

Sit&'s  prayer  Now  when  the  boat  reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  Situ, 

and  vow  to  the 

goddess  Gang.!  with  joined  hands,  thus  addressed  the  goddess  Gang;! : — 


3 The  jatfi,  or  knot  of  hair,  on  the  head,  is  peculiar  to  Hindu  devotees.  Ac-  I 
cording  to  the  Adliyfitma  Ramayana,  Rama  chose  this  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
the  real  Sitfi  from  the  gaze  of  men,  and  substituting  a false  Sitfi  in  her  room. 
The  reason  for  this  will  appear  hereafter ; but  the  passage  may  be  quoted  as  fol- 
lows:— “ Ri'una  then  turning  towards  Sitfi,  said  to  her: — ‘ I have  for  ages  past, 
my  love  ! found  a habitation  for  thee  in  my  heart ; enter  and  dwell  therein ; it  is 
not  proper  that  thou  shouldst  be  exposed  to  view.’  Sit  A in  obedience  to  ber  hus- 
band's order  entered  into  his  heart.  Rama,  through  his  own  power,  created  a 
form  resembling  Sitfi,  which  he  placed  by  his  side ; this  form  was  so  exact  a re- 
semblance of  Sitfi  that  there  was  not  a single  hair  different.” 
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“ May  this  son  of  Dasaratha,  keeping  the  commandments  of 
the  wise  Maharaja,  be  preserved  by  thee,  O Gangd ; and 
after  residing  fourteen  years  in  the  forest,  may  he  return 
again  to  the  palaco  at  Ayodhya,  with  his  brother  Laksh- 
maua  and  myself : Then,  O excellent  goddess  Ganga,  when 
we  shall  have  returned  in  prosperity,  with  all  our  wishes 
gratified,  we  shall  worship  thee  with  great  joy  : Thou,  0 
goddess,  art  one  who  flowing  in  three  directions  came  from 
the  world  of  Brahma  : I bow  to  thee,  O goddess ; I offer 
praise  to  thee,  0 beautiful  river : When  Rama,  through 
your  favour,  returns  and  obtains  possession  of  the  Raj,  I will, 
in  gratitude  to  you,  give  to  the  Brahmans  a hundred  thou- 
sand cows,  besides  raiment  and  ornaments:  Having  returned, 

0 goddess,  to  the  palace  at  Ayodhya,  I will  offer  to  you  a 
thousand  jars  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  rice  mixed  with 
flesh  ;4  I will  sacrifice  to  all  the  gods  who  inhabit  your  banks, 
and  make  offerings  at  all  the  sacred  places  whether  small 
or  great : O excellent  goddess,  may  this  sinless  and  valiant 
Rama,  together  with  his  brother  Lakshmana  and  myself,  re- 
turn from  residing  in  the  forest  and  again  enter  Ayodhya  ! ” 

Whilst  the  beautiful  Sita  was  thus  praying  to  the  god- 
dess Ganga,  the  boat  reached  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
and  the  two  heroes  bowed  to  Ganga,  and  quitted  the  vessel 
accompanied  by  Sita.  And  Rama  said  to  Lakshmana  : — 
“ This  day  will  Sita  have  to  experience  the  pains  of  sojourn- 
ing in  the  forest,  and  endure  the  roaring  of  lions  and  tigers, 
and  the  grunting  of  vrild  hogs  ; so  do  you  go  on  before,  and 

1 will  follow  Sita.”  Then  the  two  heroes  entered  the  forest 
with  their  bows  in  their  hands,  whilst  Sita  walked  between 
them,  having  Lakshmana  in  front  and  Rama  behind ; and  at 
length  they  came  to  the  sacred  fig  tree,  with  its  numerous 
roots  descending  from  its  branches,  and  they  sat  underneath 
the  shade  of  the  fig  tree.  And  as  they  sat  there  at  their 
ease,  they  saw  a beautiful  lake  of  water  thickly  set  with 
water  lilies,  and  covered  with  geese  and  various  kinds  of 
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4 This  vow  of  an  offering  of  flesh-meat  and  spirituous  liquors  to  Ganga,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  idea  that  a female  delights  in  these  things.  In  the  Ad- 
hyatma  Ram&yana,  Sita  is  represented  as  vowing  an  offering  of  cow’s  milk  and 

sugar. 
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ducks ; and  they  drank  of  the  water  [and  killed  a deer,  and 
kindled  a fire,  and  prepared  a repast ; and  when  they  had 
dressed  the  deer,  and  given  a portion  to  their  ancestors  and 
the  gods,  the  two  brothers  and  Sita  partook  of  the  meat] 
and  prepared  for  lodging  beneath  the  tree.5  And  Rama 
said  to  Lakshmana  : — “ This  will  be  our  first  night  in  the 
forest,  freed  from  our  attendants ; and  we  shall  now  resemble 
true  devotees : Fear  not,  0 hero,  at  being  without  attend- 
ants in  this  uninhabited  forest,  nor  be  dispirited  at  the  de- 
parture of  Sumantra  : From  this  day  it  is  my  duty  and  yours 
to  be  ever  careful  to  protect  Sita  : Bring  some  grass,  O 
Lakshmana,  and  prepare  a bed  for  me  here,  and  a bed  for 
yourself  at  a little  distance  from  me.”  Lakshmana  then 
prepared  the  beds  of  grass  and  leaves  beneath  the  lordly 
tree  ; after  which  Rama  addressed  him  as  follows  : — “ As- 
suredly the  Maharaja  sleeps  at  ease  to-night,  attended  by 
Kaikeyi ; but  what  wise  man  is  there  upon  earth,  who  for  the 
sake  of  a woman  would  abandon  an  obedient  and  beloved 
son  ? Perchance,  Kaikeyi,  intoxicated  with  the  wine  of 
prosperity,  has  abused  my  mother  Kausalyd,  and  your 
mother  Sumitra : Wherefore,  0 Lakshmana,  go  you  to 
Ayodhyd,  whilst  I alone  go  with  Sita  into  the  forest ; Go,  0 
sinless  one,  and  be  the  protector  of  our  mothers : Wretch 
that  I am  ! my  mother  Kausalya  obtained  me  in  her  old  age, 
and  brought  me  up  with  difficulty ; and  now  she  has  been 
deprived  of  me  just  as  she  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  her  labour : What  is  she  the  better  for  having  a son  that 
assists  her  not  ? ” Thus  lamenting,  Rama  gave  way  to  his 
tears  and  wept  aloud.  Then  Lakshmana  said : — “ O excel- 
lent hero,  it  is  unworthy  of  you  to  grieve;  your  weeping 
answers  no  purpose,  and  fills  Sita,  and  myself  with  sorrow  : 
Suppress  your  feelings,  O excellent  one,  and  dismiss  grief : 
It  is  for  little  minds  when  sunk  in  the  mire  of  distress,  to 
lament  like  an  aged  elephant  sinking  down  in  a muddy 


5 This  passage  in  which  the  illustrious  trio  are  represented  as  eating  flesh- 
meat,  as  well  as  others  of  a similar  character,  are  placed  in  brackets  because  they 
are  omitted  in  the  North-West  recension.  They  are,  however,  of  undoubted 
authenticity. 
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pool : Myself  and  Sita,  seeing  yon  thus  distressed,  must 
soon  expire  like  two  fislies  taken  out  of  the  water  : 0 hero,  I 
feel  no  desire  to  see  my  father  Dasaratha,  nor  my  brother 
Satrughna,  nor  my  mother  Sumitra,  nor  heaven  itself.” 
Rama,  hearing  these  weighty  words  of  Lakslimana,  dis- 
missed distress  and  embraced  his  brother, and  said  tohirn: — 
“ I abandon  grief  !” 

The  two  heroes  and  Sita  then  passed  a pleasant  night 
under  the  fig  tree  ; and  when  the  cloudless  sun  had  risen, 
they  plunged  into  the  vast  forest,  directing  their  course 
towards  the  hermitage  of  the  sage  Bharadwaja  at  Prayaga, 
whero  the  holy  Ganges  unites  with  the  river  Jumna.  When 
the  day  was  nearly  at  an  end,  Rama  said  to  his  brother : — 
“ O Lakslimana,  behold  that  smoke  which  ascends  from  the 
sacred  fire  at  Prayaga : We  have  assuredly  found  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  for  the  murmuring  sound 
can  be  heard  of  the  two  fierce  streams  dashing  together,  and 
I can  already  see  the  trees  around  the  hermitage  of  Bha- 
radwaja.” Then  Rama,  and  Lakslimana,  and  Sita  proceeded 
along,  and  when  the  sun  cast  a long  shadow  they  arrived  at 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  and  approached  the  hermit- 
age of  Bharadw&ja ; and  they  beheld  the  great  sage  offering 
the  sacred  fire,  suri’ounded  by  his  disciples  and  engaged  in 
devotion.  Rama  then  advanced  a little  way,  and  bowed  his 
head  respectfully,  and  related  his  story  to  the  sage ; and 
Bharadwaja  having  courteously  inquired  of  R&ma  respect- 
ing his  journey,  brought  water  and  argha,  and  presented  his 
guests  with  food,  and  wild  roots,  and  fruits  of  various  ta  stes, 
and  prepared  a lodging  for  them.6 
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6 The  meeting  between  Rama  and  Bharadwaja  is  somewhat  differently 
described  in  the  Adhyatma  R&mayana,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a religious 
significance  to  the  interview.  The  passage  is  as  follows  “When  Rama,  Sita, 
and  Lakshmana  came  near  to  the  abode  of  Bharadwaja,  they  beheld  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  Rama  directed  the  disciple  to  inform  Bharadwaja  of  their  arrival,  and  of 
their  desire  to  pay  their  respects  to  him.  Bharadwaja  was  delighted.  He  selected 
such  articles  as  were  proper  for  religious  ceremonies  towards  Rama,  and  then  went 
oat  to  meet  the  three,  and  fell  at  their  feet  and  worshipped  them.  He  praised 
Rama  as  the  Supreme  God,  and  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  said  : — ‘ I have  passed 
through  a long  series  of  years  in  religious  contemplation  and  worship  in  the  hope 
of  beholding  thee,  but  without  success ; this  day  have  I obtained  the  reward  of 
my  faithful  adoration  of  thy  name  ; I now  see  thee.”  Rama,  gratified  at  his  ex- 
VOL.  II.  10 
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And  the  sage  said  to  Rama : — “ This  place  is  large,  un- 
inhabited, and  pleasant,  and  rendered  pure  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  great  rivers  : I pray  you  therefore  to  dwell 
here  at  ease.”  But  Rama  replied : — “ 0 divine  one,  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Ayodhya  and  Raj  of  Kosala  will  often 
come  hither  to  see  us,  and  therefore  I do  not  approve  of 
staying  here  : 0 holy  one,  look  out  for  a pleasant  hermitage 
in  a lonely  place  where  Sita  may  enjoy  herself.”  Hearing 
these  pleasant  words  of  Rama,  the  sage  said  to  him  : — “At 
a short  distance  hence,  0 my  lord,  is  a mountain  on  which 
you  may  reside ; a mountain  prized  by  sages,  and  pure  and 
beautiful  to  the  sight : It  is  named  Chitra-kuta : As  long  as 
men  behold  the  peaks  of  Chitra-kuta  they  have  prosperity 
and  clearness  of  mind  : Many  sages,  after  spending  hundreds 
of  years  there,  have  ascended  by  their  austerities  to  heaven  : 
I esteem  this  a proper  residence  for  you,  0 Rama,  if  you 
will  not  stay  here  and  reside  with  me.”  Thus  Bharadwaja 
received  Rama  and  his  wife  and  brother  -with  every  atten- 
tion ; and  Rama  and  Sita  spent  the  night  pleasantly  in  the 
delightful  hermitage  of  the  sage. 

At  the  dawn  of  morning  Rama  presented  himself  beforo 
Bharadwaja,  and  respectfully  requested  to  be  favoured  with 
his  commands ; and  the  sage  said  : — “ 0 most  powerful  one, 
depart  to  the  pure  and  pleasant  mountain  of  Chitra-kuta, 
which  abounds  with  fruits  and  roots  : There  wandering  with 
Sita  your  mind  will  be  gladdened  with  the  view  of  rivers 
and  springs;  hills  and  valleys,  greenland  slopes  and  cool 
cascades.”  Then  the  two  Princes  bowed  to  the  feet  of  the 
great  sage,  and  prepared  to  depart,  and  the  sage  directed 
them  as  follows  : — “ At  a short  distance  hence  you  will  see 
a great  number  of  huts ; thence  you  will  reach  the  river 
Jumna,  and  then  you  should  make  a raft  and  pass  the  great 
river  which  constantly  abounds  with  crocodiles : On  the 
opposite  shore  you  will  see  a large  groen-leaved  fig  tree ; 
let  Sita,  joining  her  hands  there,  implore  a blessing : A 

pressions,  said: — ‘Wc,  priest!  are  Kshatriyas ; thou  art  a Rrhhman  : Tt  is  our 
duty  to  servo  thee,  to  obtain  thereby  our  reward  : lie  who  serves  the  Br&hmans 
faithfully,  will  easily  pass  over  the  waters  of  this  transitory  world.” 
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short  distance  further  you  will  see  a dark  forest ; that  is  the  history  of 
way  to  the  hill  Chitra-kuta.”  Pabt  iv. 

The  two  Princes  then  bowed  their  heads,  and  went  for-  Preparatioll  of 
ward  with  Sita  to  the  river  Jumna  ; and  there  they  collected 
much  wood,  and  made  a largo  raft,  and  covered  it  over  with  nver- 
dried  bamboos;  and  Lakshmana  cut  down  branches  of  trees 
and  tnado  an  easy  seat  for  Sita ; and  Rama  placed  his 
beloved  upon  the  seat  on  the  raft.  Rama  then  put  the  gar- 
ments, the  ornaments,  and  the  spade  and  basket  by  the 
side  of  Sita;  and  the  two  brothers  took  a pole  each  and 
pushed  the  boat  across  the  swift  stream.  When  they  stta’s  prayer 

1 t . ami  vow  to  the 

arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  Sita  thus  addressed  the  goddess  Jumna, 
river  goddess  : — “ O goddess  Jumnd,  blessings  attend  thee, 

I am  passing  over  thee  : May  my  lord  accomplish  his  vow  ! 

I will  offer  to  you  a thousand  cows,  and  a hundred  jars  of 
spirituous  liquor,  when  Rama  returns  in  peace  to  the  city 
which  is  protected  by  the  raco  of  Ikshwaku.”  Having  f^sacreX n*t0 
crossed  the  river  and  arrived  at  the  sacred  fig  tree,  Sita  trte- 
went  up  to  it  with  joined  hands,  and  thus  addressed  the 
tree  : — “ Salutation  to  thee,  0 great  tree  ! May  my  hus- 
band accomplish  his  vow  ! May  we  again  see  Kausalya  and 
the  renowned  Sumitra.”  Sita  then  walked  round  the  tree 
with  joined  hands.  And  Rama  beheld  his  beloved  spouse 
devoted  to  his  interests,  and  he  said  to  Lakshmana  : — “ Do  the  Jumna, 
you  take  Sit  A and  proceed  in  front,  whilst  I will  follow 
behind  with  the  weapons ; and  whatever  fruits  or  flowers 
Sita  may  desire,  do  you  collect  them  for  her.”  Sit  A then 
advanced  between  these  two  brothers  like  a female  elephant 
guarded  by  two  males ; and  she  asked  Rama  about  every 
new  flower  and  shrub  and  climbing  plant  which  she  beheld  ; 
and  at  her  request  Lakshmana  brought  her  very  many 
pleasant  plants  full  of  flowers.  [Meantime,  as  Rama  and 
Lakshmana  wandered  on  their  way,  they  slew  many  animals 
that  were  fit  for  sacrifice  and  food.] 

Having  passed  one  night  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Arrival  at 
Jumna,  the  two  brothers,  together  with  Sita,  set  forward  at  Chltra‘kuta* 
early  dawn  on  the  road  to  Chitra-kuta ; and  as  they  beheld 
the  trees  bending  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  large 
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honey-combs  covered  with  bees,  and  the  multitude  of  deer 
and  birds,  they  rejoiced  greatly,  for  they  saw  that  there 
would  be  abundance  of  food.  And  they  went  on  until  they 
came  to  the  hermitages  on  the  hill  where  resided  the  great 
Yalmiki  and  other  distinguished  sages;  and  they  advanced 
with  joined  hands,  and  bowed  to  the  feet  of  Yalmiki;  and 
the  wise  sage,  full  of  joy,  returned  their  salutation  and  bade 
them  welcome ; and  Rama  related  to  Yalmiki  all  that  had 
occurred.7  Rama  then  determined  to  take  up  his  abode  on 
the  hill  of  Chitra-kuta ; and  at  his  command,  Lakshmana 
brought  various  kinds  of  wood  and  erected  a hut  of  branches 
and  leaves.  Rama  then  said  to  Lakshmana  : — “ Bring 
venison  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  the  dwelling : 
Those  who  desire  long  life  should  propitiate  the  god  of  their 
dwelling  : Having  killed  a deer,  bring  it  speedily,  0 Laksh- 
mana.”  And  Lakshmana  did  as  his  elder  brother  com- 
manded ; and  Rama  again  said  to  him : — “ Dress  the 
venison  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  all  the  other  gods  who  pre- 
side over  dwellings.”  And  Lakshmana  brought  an  excellent 
antelope  that  he  had  killed,  and  cast  it  on  the  fire  ; and 
when  it  was  separated  from  the  blood,  and  thoroughly 
dressed,  the  devout  Rama,  skilled  in  sacrificial  rites,  per- 

7 The  interview  between  It'una  and  Valmiki  is  thus  described  in  the  Adhy&traa 
Rumayana: — “ When  the  three  exiles  came  to  the  river  Jumnh,  R;'ima  put  on  a 
religious  habit.  lie  then  proceeded  to  Chitra-khta,  at  which  place  dwelt  a holy 
saint  named  Valmiki,  a fervent  adorer  of  the  deity.  They  arrived  at  his  house, 
where  they  found  a pleasant  garden,  in  which  water-fowl  sported  in  the  tanks ; 
the  trees  were  loaded  with  delicious  fruits  and  sweet-smelling  flowers ; thousands 
of  birds  sang  enchanting  songs,  especially  those  in  praise  of  Rama.  Br&hmans 
were  seated  in  all  quarters  reading  the  Vedas.  Here  were  sages  sitting  with  their 
eyes  closed,  absorbed  in  meditation  on  Rama ; others  with  rosaries  of  Tulsi  leaves 
in  their  hands  were  calling  on  the  name  of  R£ima.  Others  again  with  both  hands 
raised  towards  heaven  were  performing  the  penance.  Some  held  in  their  breath 
with  religious  fervency  ; others  performed  various  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Rama. 
Thus  were  all  the  sages  engaged  in  contemplation  on  Almighty  God.  Vtdmiki’s 
soul  was  filled  with  holy  rapture  on  the  approach  of  the  three;  especially  when 
he  perceived  that  Ri'una  had  on  a religious  habit,— his  hair  braided  in  a knot  on 
the  crown  of  his  head,  a deerskin  round  his  loins,  his  body  rubbed  over  with  the 
yellow  earth,  and  having  a bow  and  arrows  in  bis  hands.  Vfilmiki  was  overcome 
with  surprise  at  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  three,  but  led  R&ma  into  his 
house,  worshipped  him,  walked  three  times  round  him,  and  set  before  them  the 
choicest  fruits,  of  which  they  partook.” 

Vhlmiki  is  also  represented  as  delivering  a long  religious  discourse  to  Rfima, 
which  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
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formed  the  sacrifice  according  to  the  Sastras,  and  repeated 
the  secrot  prayers,  and  performed  his  ablutions  in  the  river. 
Rama  then  made  a place  for  an  altar,  and  planted  a grove ; 
and  ho  and  his  brother  Lakshmana,  and  his  wife  Sita, 
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entered  the  delightful  hut,  as  the  gods  enter  their  sacred  Residence  of 
assembly.  Thus  having  arrived  at  the  pleasant  mountain  Lakshmana  in 
Chitra-kuta,  and  at  the  river  Mandakini,  that  excellent  Chitra-kuta. 


place  which  was  frequented  by  deer  and  birds,  R&ma  was 
filled  with  joy,  and  relinquished  all  grief  on  account  of  his 
exile. 


The  foregoing;  narrative  does  not  call  for  much  Review  ortho 

o o foregoing:  nar- 

remark.  Sumantra,  the  charioteer,  seems  to  have 
been  directed  to  conduct  the  exiles  to  the  frontier clutra  kllta- 
town  of  Sringavera ; and  this  duty  he  accomplished, 
crossing  the  rivers  Tamasa  and  Gomatf  on  the  way. 

At  Sringavera  he  took  his  leave  and  returned  to  The  exiles  part 
Avodhyd,  whilst  the  exiles  crossed  to  the  Southerly  at  the  frontier 

J J ' ill  J town  Sringa- 

bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  proceeded  due  eastward  to  vera- 

o ' r Cross  the 

the  celebrated  station  at  Prayaga.  At  Praydga  the  ^;“^"atoand 
exiles  crossed  the  river  Jumna,  and  proceeded  south-  forchitra-kuta? 
ward  into  the  country  of  Bundelkund,  where  they 
finally  took  up  their  abode  on  the  hill  Chitra-kuta  ; 
which  is  said  to  have  abounded  in  game,  fruit, 
honey,  and  other  products  of  the  jungle  which  were 
suitable  for  food. 

The  worship  paid  by  Sita  to  the  rivers  Ganges  Worship  of  the 
and  Jumnd,  and  to  the  sacred  fig  tree,  is  well  worthy  Jumna,  and  the 

0 J sacred  ng  tree, 

of  notice.  It  may  be  a relic  of  the  old  fetische by  Siti- 
worship  which  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  ancient 
India,  and  which,  as  such,  will  have  to  be  consi- 
dered hereafter  ; but  still  the  picture  of  the  faithful 
wife  offering  up  prayers  and  vows  on  behalf  of  her 
beloved  husband  is  ever  regarded  with  deep  admira- 
tion by  the  Hindus ; and  indeed  the  worship  is 
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perhaps  as  largely  practised  by  Hindu  women  in  the 
present  day  as  at  any  previous  period. 

Another  important  circumstance  connected  with 
R&ma’s  exile  must  also  be  duly  noticed,  namely,  the 
assumed  fact  that  a number  of  Brahmanical  settle- 
ments, or  hermitages,  each  under  a distinguished 
sage,  were  scattered  amongst  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion beyond  the  frontier  of  Kosala.  Notice  has 
already  been  taken  of  two  of  these  settlements  mucli 
further  to  the  eastward,  in  the  narrative  of  Rama’s 
expedition  against  the  Rakshasas  ; namely,  first,  the 
hermitage  at  the  junction  of  the  Sarayu  and  Ganges 
rivers,  which  was  famous  as  the  spot  where  Siva  was 
smitten  by  Kama,  the  Indian  Cupid,  with  the 
arrows  of  love  ; and  secondly,  the  hermitage  of 
Viswdmitra  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buxar,  which 
was  famous  as  the  spot  where  Vishnu,  incarnate  as 
a dwarf,  took  the  three  steps  which  terminated  in 
the  overthrow  of  Bali.  In  the  present  narrative  of 
Rama’s  exile  two  other  Brahmanical  settlements  are 
described,  namely,  the  hermitage  of  Bharadwaja 
at  Praydga,  and  the  hermitage  of  Valmflri  at  Chitra- 
kuta.  Whether  these  hermitages  did  or  did  not 
exist  in  the  days  of  Rama,  is  a question  which  can 
scarcely  be  settled  definitely;  but  the  tradition  that 
Brahmanical  settlements  were  formed  in  the  midst  of 
an  aboriginal  and  hostile  people  is  highly  significant ; 
and  illustrates  an  important  phase  in  the  history  of 
the  Brahmans,  namely,  the  mode  by  which  their 
influence  was  extended  throughout  India.  This 
subject,  however,  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  X. 


DEATH  OF  MAHARAJA  DASARATHA. 

The  exiles  having  been  settled  down  in  quiet  history  of 
residence  on  the  hill  of  Chitra-kuta,  the  story  of  part  ^iv. 
the  Ranniyana  once  more  reverts  to  the  city  of  rrr:  T” 

Ayodhyd ; and  the  melancholy  events  are  related  d™?h°offthe 
which  followed  the  return  of  Sumantra,  and  the  Dasaratiia  into 

...  . , . . . i r i , four  distinct 

delivery  ot  Hama  s dutilul  message  to  the  Maha- scenes- 
raja.  The  narrative  comprises  four  distinct  scenes, 
namely : — 

1st,  Palace  scene,  including  the  conversation 
between  the  Maharaja  and  Kausalya  after  the  return 
of  Sumantra  with  R.ima’s  message. 

2nd,  The  death  of  the  Maharaja  at  midnight. 

3rd,  The  morning  scene  without  and  within  the 
palace. 

4th,  The  summoning  of  the  Council,  and  des- 
patch of  messengers  to  bring  Bharata  to  Ayodhyd. 

These  events  are  highly  suggestive  of  ancient  The  narrative  as 

. . ° J . . it  appears  in  the 

Hindu  life,  but  demand  no  preliminary  explanation  ; ^mayana. 
and  the  narrative,  therefore,  may  be  reproduced  from 
the  Ramayana  as  follows  : — 

Meantime  the  charioteer  Sumantra  had  taken  leave  of  1st,  scene  in  the 
Raja  Guha,  and  returned  with  a heavy  heart  to  the  joyless  return  offlu-he 

. . mantra  to 

city  ot  Ayodliya.  the  people  seeing  him  return  without  Ayodbya,. 
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Distress  of  the 
people,  the 
ladies  of  the 
palace,  and  the 
Maharaja. 


Sumantra  de- 
livers Rama’s 
message. 

Prostration  of 
the  Maharaja. 


Kausalytb  re- 
proaches the 
Maharaja. 


Rama  filled  the  air  witli  tlieir  cries ; and  lie  drove  liis  chariot 
through  the  chief  street,  with  his  face  covered,  until  he 
came  near  to  the  palace  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha.  Then 
Sumantra  descended  from  his  chariot,  and  passed  through 
the  seven  enclosures  of  the  palace ; 1 and  all  the  ladies  of 
the  Maharaja,  seeing  him  return  without  R&ma,  were  filled 
with  anguish,  and  their  bright  eyes  streamed  with  tears. 
And  Sumantra  quickly  entered  the  eighth  enclosure  of 
the  palace,  and  beheld  the  wretched  Maharaja  in  the 
white  house,  wasted  with  grief  on  account  of  his  son  ; and 
he  approached  the  Maharaja  and  bowed  to  his  feet,  and 
delivered  the  message  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him 
by  Rama. 

When  the  Maharaja  heard  the  dutiful  words  of  his  eldest 
son,  he  fell  down  in  a swoon  ; and  the  Rani  Kausalya,  with 
the  aid  of  Sumantra,  raised  him  up,  and  thus  addressed 
him  : — “ Arise,  0 Maharaja,  for  no  help  can  come  out  of 
this  sorrow  ! 0 my  lord,  Kaikeyi  is  not  here,  and  you  need 

not  fear  to  converse  about  Rama.”  Kausalya  then  began 
to  heap  bitter  reproaches  upon  Dasaratha,  saying  : — “ Who 
ever  abandoned  a beloved  and  innocent  son  after  having 
engaged  to  install  him  in  the  Raj  ? If  you  had  promised 
to  grant  two  boons  to  Kaikeyi,  why  did  you  promise  to  givo 
the  Raj  to  R&ma  ? If  you  exiled  your  son  for  fear  of 
violating  your  word,  why  did  you  not  fear  to  break  tho 
promise  that  you  had  made  to  your  Counsellors  to  install 
Rama  ? Enslaved  in  your  old  age  by  the  love  of  a woman, 
you  break  your  promise  either  way ; by  giving  Rama  the 
Raj  you  would  have  broken  your  promise  to  Kaikeyi,  but  by 
sending  him  into  the  jungle  you  have  broken  your  promise 
to  your  Counsellors  : Tho  oath  given  to  a favourite  wife, 
and  the  exile  of  Rama  to  the  forest,  are  crimes  which  I rank 
with  the  murder  of  an  unborn  infant : Happy  is  it  for  mo 
that  Kaikeyi  did  not  solicit  the  death  of  Rama,  for  you 
would  have  granted  that  also  without  hesitation  : Then 
lt&ma  would  have  been  seized  by  the  strong  arm  of  power, 


1 Five  courts  or  quadrangles  arc  specified  on  a previous  occasion.  See 
ante,  p.  109. 
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like  a victim  bound  by  its  owner  for  a sacrifice;  for  in  this 
world  the  weak  siuk  beneath  the  grasp  of  tlio  strong,  as 
elephants  in  the  forest  are  seized  in  the  grasp  of  lions  : 
Should  llama  return  after  his  exile  is  accomplished,  I can- 
not expect  that  Bharata  will  abandon  the  Raj  and  tho 
treasures,  nor  would  Rama  receive  them  at  his  hand : If 
people  first  entertain  their  new  friends  at  a funeral  feast, 
and  afterwards  invite  the  Brahmans,  they  will  find  that  the 
Brahmans  will  not  look  with  pleasure  even  on  amrita  when 
it  has  been  left  by  others : Will  Brahmans  sit  down  before 
other  Brahmans  have  finished  their  meat,  and  eat  that  of 
which  they  have  eaten  ? Will  an  elder  brother  accept  of  a 
Raj  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  a younger  brother  ? Will  a 
tiger  eat  the  prey  which  has  been  caught  by  another  ? No 
oblations,  nor  ghee,  nor  sacrificial  articles,  nor  sacred  kusa 
grass,  nor  sacrificial  posts,  are  ever  again  employed  in  a new 
ceremony ; and  in  like  manner  Rama  will  never  look  with 
pleasure  on  a Raj  which  resembles  stale  wine  at  a feast,  or 
spoiled  homa  at  a sacrifice  : Rama  will  no  more  endure  such 
disrespect  than  a fierce  tiger  would  suffer  his  tail  to  be 
pulled  with  impunity/'2 

The  Maharaja,  hearing  this  angry  speech  of  Kausalya, 
thus  spoke  to  her : — “ 0 Kausalya,  I entreat  your  forgive- 
ness with  joined  hands  : Tenderly  affectionate  toward  your 
son,  do  not  pour  salt  into  my  wounds  ! My  heart  is  bursting 
with  sorrow  for  my  son,  and  your  words  are  to  me  as 
thunderbolts : The  husband  of  a chaste  wife,  whether 
virtuous  or  worthless,  is  her  deity,  her  refuge,  and  the  grand 
object  of  her  veneration:  Pardon  my  transgression,  O 
Rani ; in  excess  of  agony  do  I supplicate  you  : Do  not  again 
wound  me,  who  am  already  smitten  and  wounded  by  the 
gods : 0 goddess,  I know  you  to  be  wise,  and  acquainted 
with  the  different  passions  of  men ; let  me  not  again  hear 
these  bitter  reproaches  from  you  ! ” 


• This  speech  which  has  been  put  into  the'mouth  of  Kausalya  contains  several 
similes  which  may  he  regarded  as  so  many  inferential  lessons  in  Brahmanical 
law.  The  most  important  is  that  which  ^refers  to  the  especial  claim  of  the 
Brahmans,  which  is  still  observed  at  all  feasts,  of  being  served  before  those  of 
any  other  caste,  and  of  being  served  all  at  one  time. 
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Kausal.vA  ac- 
knowledges her 
transgression  in 
having  re- 
proached her 
lord. 


2nd.  Last  words 
of  the  Maharaja 
to  KausalyA  at 
midnight. 


When  Kausalya,  ever  affectionate  towards  her  husband, 
heard  those  words  of  the  afflicted  Maharaja,  she  abandoned 
her  distress  on  account  of  her  son,  and  applying  her  join- 
ed hands  to  his,  she  bowed  her  head  even  to  his  feet,  and 
replied  : — “ O Raja  of  Rajas,  pardon  my  transgression  ! 
Through  distress  for  my  son,  I have  said  what  I ought  not 
to  have  said : She  who  is  supplicated  by  her  husband 

with  joined  hands,  and  does  not  relent,  is  cursed  both  in 
this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come  : Pardon,  0 MaMraja,  this 
fault  of  a distressed  woman ; you  are  the  lord  and  deity 
both  of  myself  and  Rama : I know  what  is  right,  I know 
that  you  are  acquainted  with  your  duty,  and  are  a speaker 
of  truth;  and  what  I have  spoken  has  been  through  my 
affliction  on  account  of  my  son  : Grief  destroys  the  under- 
standing, and  the  memory,  and  the  patience ; there  is  no 
enemy  more  destructive  than  grief : The  touch  of  fire  may 
be  borne,  and  the  stroke  of  a dreadful  weapon ; but,  O 
Maharaja,  the  distress  which  arises  from  grief  is  not  to  be 
endured  ; even  the  sages  when  smitten  with  grief  have  sunk 
beneath  the  stroke : These  five  days  which  have  passed 
away  since  the  departure  of  my  son,  are  to  me,  by  reason  of 
my  sorrow,  even  as  a thousand  years  : My  grief  for  my  exiled 
son  increases  like  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  cold  season.” 

Whilst  Kausalya  was  thus  speaking,  the  day  declined 
and  the  sun  set ; and  the  Maharaja/composed  by  her  words 
and  wearied  by  reason  of  his  mourning,  sunk  into  the  arms 
of  sleep.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  Maharaja 
awoke  weeping  and  terrified,  and  said  to  his  wife  : — “ O 
Kausalya,  I am  now  giving  up  the  ghost  through  grief  for 
my  son  : My  eyes  are  unable  to  see  you,  so  do  you  come 
near  and  touch  me  ; those  men  can  perceive  nothing  who 
are  departing  to  the  mansions  of  Yama  : Could  Rama  once 
touch  me,  and  receive  the  Raj  from  me,  I might  even  yet 
live  : O Kausalya,  I cannot  behold  you ; my  eyes  and 
memory  are  gone,  and  the  messengers  of  Yama  are  hasten- 
ing mo  away  : What  affliction  can  exceed  this,  that  when  my 
soul  is  departing  I cannot  behold  Rama  : My  grief  dries  up 
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my  heart  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  dries  up  pools  of  water : 
They  aro  not  men  but  gods  who  see  the  shining  face  of  Rama 
adorned  with  his  beautiful  ear-rings ; and  happy  will  they 
be  who  shall  again  behold  his  fragrant  face  after  he  shall 
have  returned  from  exile : 0 Kausalya,  my  heart  is  dying 
away ; I am  sinking  into  imbecility  like  the  expiring  light 
of  a lamp  which  has  been  exhausted  of  its  oil.”  While  thus 
lamenting,  the  eyes  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha  became  fixed  in 
death,  and  he  gave  up  the  ghost  in  the  presence  of  Ivausalya 
the  mother  of  Rama,  and  of  Sumitra,  the  mother  of  Laksh- 
mana ; and  the  two  Ranis  swooned  away  until  the  morning, 
and  no  one  knew  what  had  occurred. 

Now  when  the  night  had  passed  away,  the  bards  and 
eulogists  assembled,  according  to  their  custom,  at  the  palace 
of  the  Maharaja.  And  they  sounded  aloud  the  praises  of 
the  Maharaja,  and  invoked  the  gods  for  blessings  on  his 
head ; and  the  sound  of  these  hymns  and  prayers  spread 
through  the  whole  palace ; and  louder  than  all  was  the  noise 
of  those  who  declared  the  great  deeds  of  the  Maharaja  and 
clapped  their  hands  in  harmony.  The  birds  who  were  sleep- 
ing on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  in  the  hedges,  or  on 
the  roofs  of  the  palace,  were  awakened  at  that  mighty 
sound,  and  began  to  utter  their  cheerful  notes.  The  Brah- 
mans also  filled  the  palace  with  the  music  of  the  Y edas,  and 
the  sacred  chaunting  of  the  Vedic  hymns.  The  servants  were 
assembled  in  great  multitudes  ; the  men-servants  brought 
water  in  golden  jars  mixed  with  the  fragrant  yellow  sandal 
wood  for  the  morning  ablutions ; whilst  a number  of  chaste 
young  damsels  brought  articles  of  food,  and  those  for  orna- 
ment, all  prepared  according  to  the  ordinance,  and  all  of  ex- 
cellent appearance  and  quality.  After  a while  the  sun  arose, 
and  every  one  stood  with  great  respect  and  attention,  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  Maharaja  ; and  when  they  saw  that 
he  did  not  appear,  they  looked  with  anxiety  one  at  the  other 
and  said  : — “ Why  does  he  not  come  forth  ? ” Then  the 
ladies,  who  attended  near  the  bed  of  the  Maharaja,  ap- 
proached to  awaken  him ; and  they  touched  his  bed  with 
becoming  reverence ; but  even  then  they  knew  not  what  had 
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history  of  occurred.  At  length  they  saw  that  his  eyes  were  fixed,  and 
Paet  iv.  that  his  pulse  had  ceased  to  beat,  and  they  began  to  tremble 
for  his  life.  They  also  saw  that  Kausalya  and  Sumitra, 


raja 
is  dead. 


Kausaly4  and 
SumitrA 
awake  from 
their  swoon. 
Lamentations 
of  all  the 
women. 


The  Ministers 
hasten  to  the 
chamber  of  the 
dead  Maharaja. 


Funeral  cere- 
monies delayed. 


Royal  corpse 

I > reserved  in  a 
>ath  of  oil.  i 


Palace  ladies 

MaMaajaiat  the  overcome  hy  distress,  were  lying  in  a swoon,  their  eyes 
swollen  with  grief.  Then  they  wept  with  a loud  voice,  like 
that  of  female  elephants  when  their  leader  has  disappeared ; 
and  Kausalya  and  Sumitra  awoke  from  their  heavy  slumber, 
and  seeing  that  the  Maharaja  was  dead,  they  fell  to  the  earth 
with  loud  cries.  Then  Kaikeyi  and  all  the  other  Ranis  came 
forward  and  filled  the  palace  with  their  lamentations ; and 
they  all  wept  and  screamed,  and  smote  themselves  with  their 
hands.  The  Ministers,  hearing  that  the  Maharaja  had  died 
during  the  night,  hastened  to  the  chamber  of  death,  and  re- 
moved the  distressed  and  devoted  Kausalyd,  who  was  em- 
bracing the  lifeless  body  of  her  lord,  and  pouring  bitter 
words  upon  the  cruel  and  remorseless  Kaikeyi.  But  no 
funeral  ceremonies  could  be  performed  at  that  time  for  the 
dead  Maharaja,  for  all  his  four  sons  were  dwelling  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  city  of  Ayodhya.  So  the  Ministers,  directed 
by  the  Brahmans,  would  not  burn  the  royal  body,  and  they 
placed  it  in  a bath  of  oil,  whilst  all  the  Ranis  wept  aloud 
and  cried  : — “ Our  lord  is  dead  ! ” And  the  illustrious  wives 
of  Dasaratha,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  walked  up  and 
down  as  if  bereft  of  their  all ; and  Ayodhya  appeared  as  a 
widowed  city,  like  the  sky  without  the  sun,  or  a night  with- 
out the  stars ; and  the  sun  having  finished  its  course  sud- 
denly retired,  and  darkness  fell  on  all  around. 

4th,  council  of  When  that  night  had  passed  away  in  Ayodhya,  and  the 
ohtcVtains  con-  sun  had  again  risen,  the  Ministers  of  the  Raj  called  together 
Ministers.11'0  an  assembly  of  Brahmans  and  Chieftains ; and  those  re- 
nowned sages  and  courtiers  delivered  their  opinions  in  tho 
presence  of  the  chief  and  excellent  priest  Vasislitha,  as  fol- 
Address  of  the  lows  : — “ The  past  night  has  been  to  us  like  a hundred  years  : 
priest bli  to  tho  Distressed  on  account  of  the  exiled  Rama,  the  Maharaja  has 
given  up  the  ghost : Dasaratha  is  now  in  heaven,  but  none 
of  all  his  sons  remain  in  the  city  of  Ayodhyd  : Rama  has 
departed  to  tho  forest,  and  the  illustrious  Lakshmana  has 
gone  with  him  ; and  Bharata  and  Satrughna  are  dwelling  in 
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Girivraja,  the  royal  city  of  the  Kaikcyas  : It  is  necessary  this  history  op 
day  to  appoint  somo  ono  to  be  our  Maharaja,  that  our  part'  iv. 
widowed  country  may  not  fall  into  ruin  : In  countries  desrti- 

. * . . Necessity  for 

tute  of  a Ram  tho  ram-cloud  ceases  to  pour  forth  its  showers  the  immediate 

J 1 _ appointment 

upon  the  earth,  and  tho  husbandman  fears  to  sow  his  seed;  »f»  Maharaja, 
the  sons  and  women  of  the  deceased  sovereign  aro  under  no  soription  of  a 

. ei-  ii  - , . country  with- 

subjection;  no  man  is  secure  ot  his  wealth,  nor  even  of  his  out  a Maharaja, 
life ; all  becomes  anarchy  ; no  councils  are  held  ; the  pleasant 
houses  and  gardens  are  destroyed  by  the  dissolute ; tho 
Brahmans  make  no  offerings ; the  sacrificing  Brahmans  re- 
fuse to  give  the  others  their  share  of  the  sacrificial  fees ; the 
glad  leaders  of  the  sacred  song  and  dance  cease  to  exalt  tho 
fame  of  the  Raja  by  their  social  and  joyous  assemblies;  dis- 
putants are  no  longer  gratified  with  pleasing  discussions ; 
renowned  orators  are  no  longer  surrounded  with  applauding 
audiences ; young  damsels  adorned  with  gold  do  not  flock  to 
the  gardens  in  the  evening  for  the  sake  of  amusement ; rich 
men,  even  when  well-guarded,  are  unable  to  sleep  with  their 
doors  open ; husbandmen  and  those  who  attend  cattle  are 
unable  to  enjoy  repose ; young  men  and  maidens  can  no 
longer  repair  in  swift  chariots  to  the  grassy  plains;  elephants 
adorned  with  bells  can  no  longer  walk  at  large  on  the  high 
roads ; those  who  are  joyfully  practising  with  the  sword  and 
bow,  the  mace  and  the  spear,  are  no  longer  to  be  heard ; 
merchants  travelling  to  distant  places  cannot  carry  their 
goods  in  safety  along  the  high- way ; the  holy  and  subdued 
sage  goes  not  out  of  his  house  meditating  with  his  mind 
fixed  upon  the  all-pervading  spirit ; soldiers  cannot  over- 
come their  enemies  in  war ; the  people  do  not  assemble  in 
rich  attire,  and  ride  on  chariots,  or  on  excellent  horses; 
men  learned  in  the  Sastras  are  not  found  conversing  with 
each  other  in  the  roads  and  gardens ; garlands  of  jewels, 
and  portions  of  choice  viands,  are  no  longer  offered  to  the 
gods:  0 Yasishtha,  a Raj  without  a Raja  is  like  a river  Vasishtim  im- 
without  water,  a forest  without  vegetation,  or  a cow  without  pdpta^iioc'esr- 
a keeper;  and  men  mutually  devour  one  another  like  or t0 tlie Raj-  ■ 
fishes  of  the  sea : O chief  of  the  twice  born,  this  day  our 
Raja  has  departed  to  the  mansions  of  Indra,  and  our  Raj  is 
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history  of  becoming  a wilderness ; do  you  appoint  another  Prince  to 
PiitT^V  Kaja,  a son  °f  the  family  of  Ikshwaku.” 

: The  sage  Yasishtha  having  heard  these  words,  replied 

patches  mes-5  thus  to  the  Counsellors,  the  Brahmans,  and  all  the  friends 
Bharata  from"”  of  the  deceased  Maharaja  : — “ As  Bharata,  to  whom  the  Baj 

the  city  of  his  . . _ . . , 

grandfather.  is  given,  remains  at  ease  with  las  brother  batrughna  m the 
house  of  his  grandfather,  Aswapati,  speedil}7  send  swift 
messengers  to  bring  the  two  brothers  hither  : Why  look  ye 
on  the  ground  ? ” All  present  then  replied  to  Yasishtha  : — 
Direetionstothe  “ Let  messengers  be  sent  ! ” Yasishtha  then  appointed 
certain  messengers,  and  said  to  them  : — “ Attend  to  what  it 
becomes  you  to  do : Go  with  all  speed  on  swift  horses  to 
the  royal  city  of  Girivraja,  and  dismissing  all  signs  of  grief, 
speak  thus  to  Bharata  : — “Yasishtha  the  priest,  and  all  the 
Counsellors,  send  to  you  salutations  of  peace,  and  entreat 
you  to  hasten  without  delay  to  the  city  of  Ayodhyd  : But  do 
not  inform  Bharata  that  Rama  is  in  exile,  that  the  Maharaja 
is  dead,  and  that  the  royal  race  is  ruined  by  this  woman 
Kaikeyi : Bring  out  of  the  treasury  with  all  speed  the  excel- 
lent apparel  and  jewels  for  the  new  Raja,  and  then  depart 
Departure  of  for  the  abode  of  Bharata.”  Then  the  messengers,  being 

the  messengers.  . . . . “ . 

provided  with  victuals  for  the  journey,  mounted  their  horses, 
and  going  by  the  way  of  the  river  Malini,  they  crossed  the 
Ganges  at  Hastinapur,  and  proceeded  through  the  country 
of  Panchala,  and  at  length  approached  the  excellent  city  of 
Girivraja,  which  is  the  royal  city  of  the  Kaikeyas. 


Review  of  the 
foregoing  tra- 
dition of  the 
death  of 
Mah&raja 
Dasaratha. 


Exaggeration  of 
the  dialoguo 
between  the 
Maharaja  and 
Kausalyk. 


Resignation  of 
Kausalya. 


The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  death  of  the 
Maharaja,  and  of  the  events  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it  and  followed  after  it,  contains  some  valu- 
able illustrations  of  ancient  Hindu  life  and  manners. 
The  dialogue  between  the  Maharaja  and  lvausalyti 
is  perhaps  too  much  exaggerated  for  modern  tastes  ; 
but  yet  the  touching  resignation  of  the  mother  of 
Kama,  and  her  self-reproach  at  having  used  bitter 
words  towards  her  husband,  is  highly  significant  of 
the  perfect  subordination  which  is  expected  to  be 
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displayed  by  Hindu  wives  to  their  husbands.  The  history  of 

a J J % INDIA. 

description  of  the  death  of  the  Maharaja  is,  how-  partiv. 
ever,  exquisitely  true  to  human  nature.  The  old  Picture  of  tho 

. iiiii  1 i.  sovereign, 

sovereign,  bowed  down  by  deep  sorrow,  wakes  up  at 
midnight  weeping  and  terrified,  and  with  a certain 
presentiment  that  his  last  hour  has  arrived,  llis 
eyes  are  dim  with  approaching  death,  and  he  begs 
his  wife  to  touch  him  as  he  cannot  see  her ; and  in 
this  manner  he  feels  his  soul  dying  out  of  his  body, 
until  he  at  last  gives  up  the  ghost,  and  the  timid 
surviving  women  swoon  away  until  the  morning.3  # 

The  description  of  the  palace  at  sunrise,  when  Picturesque 

1 . 1 scene  at  the 

the  death  of  the  Maharaja  is  still  a secret  confined  “"follow, 
to  a single  chamber,  is  graphic  in  the  extreme.  The  lhrMeaharaja.of 
bards  and  eulogists  are  there,  all  sounding  the  praises 


3 There  is  a curious  episode  in  the  original,  in  which  Dasaratha  declared  that 
all  his  misfortunes  had  arisen  from  his  having  been  cursed  by  a pious  recluse  whose 
sou  he  had  accidentally  slaiu.  The  story  is  told  at  considerable  length,  but 
the  main  points  are  comprised  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Adliyatma 
llamhyana  : — “ Being  in  his  younger  days  fond  of  hunting,  the  Mah&raja  went 
one  night'  to  the  side  of  a pond,  where  the  sage  Serwan  was  procuring  water. 
Serwan  attended  on  his  father  and  mother  with  the  purest  affection.  Both  parents 
were  blind,  and  Serwan  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  each  of  them  in  a separate 
basket,  and  slinging  them  across  his  shoulders ; and  in  this  fashion  he  conveyed 
them  to  all  the  places  of  worship  then  existing  in  the  world.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion his  parents  had  complained  of  thirst,  and  Serwan  had  slung  the  baskets  over 
the  branch  of  a tree  and  gone  down  to  the  pond  with  a vessel  to  procure  water. 
The  Maharaja,  hearing  the  footsteps,  thought  it  must  be  a deer,  and  shooting  an 
arrow  in  the  darkness  towards  the  sound,  it  pierced  the  breast  of  Serwan,  who 
thereupon  fell  to  the  ground.  The  Maharaja,  perceiving  he  had  shot  a man,  hur- 
ried to  the  spot  and  was  at  once  thrown  into  the  deepest  affliction.  Serwan, 
however,  said: — ‘ Be  not  distressed,  0 Maharaja,  I am  a Vaisya,  and  not  a Brah- 
man, so  that  the  heinous  sin  of  the  minder  of  a Brahman  will  not  fall  upon  thy 
head  : My  parents,  however,  have  performed  sundry  religious  observances,  and 

should  their  anger  be  raised  against  thee,  they  would  reduce  thee  to  ashes  : Give 
them  first  a little  water  to  allay  their  thirst,  and  then  address  them  with  humility 
and  respect.’  The  Maharaja  then'drew  out  the  arrow  and  Serwan  expired.  The 
Maharaja  then  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  explained  the  circumstances  to  the  be- 
reaved parents,  and  expressed  his  deep  contrition.  At  the  request  of  the  parents 
he  then  collected  wood  for  the  funeral  pile,  and  they  then  sat  upon  it  and,  direct- 
ing the  Maharaja  to  fire  it,  were  consumed  with  their  son.  Before  this  was 
accomplished,  however,  the  old  man  uttered  the  malediction  that  he,  like  them, 
would  die  out  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a son.” 
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Assomblina;  of 
the  Ministers. 


A day  of  dark- 
ness. 


Constitutional 
form  involved 
in  the  conven- 
ing of  the 
Council. 


Stress  laid  upon 
the  importance 
ol  immediately 
appointing  a 
successor. 


of  the  Mahdraja,  in  order  that  at  the  moment  of 
awakening  his  ears  may  be  greeted  with  pleasant 
words.  The  birds  on  the,  roofs  of  the  palace,  and 
on  the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  are 
pouring  forth  their  cheerful  notes.  The  Brahmans 
are  said  to  be  chaunting  Yedic  hymns.  Meantime, 
the  servants  are  engaged  in  their  customary  morning 
avocations.  The  men  are  bringing  in  jars  of  water  ; 
and  the  women  are  ready  with  the  light  food,  and 
the  articles  of  decoration,  which  are  required  upon 
awakening.  Suddenly  a wild  cry  of  lamentation 
is  heard  from  the  inner  apartments,  and  very 
speedily  it  is  known  that  the  Maharaja  is  dead. 
Another  commotion  soon  prevails  throughout  the 
palace.  The  Ministers  assemble  and  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  preserving  the  body  of  the 
sovereign,  until  the  funeral  rites  can  be  performed 
by  one  of  the  sons,  who  at  that  moment  are  all 
absent  from  the  city  of  Ayodhya.  But  otherwise 
the  scene  is  one  of  weeping  and  desolation  ; and  the 
author  of  the  Ramayana  indulges  in  the  poetical 
license  of  declaring  that  the  sun  became  suddenly 
eclipsed,  and  that  darkness  prevailed  throughout  the 
melancholy  day  which  followed  the  decease  of  the 
Maharaja. 

On  the  second  day,  the  Council  was  summoned, 
in  accordance  with  those  constitutional  forms  of 
which  many  traces  are  observable  in  both  the  Malui 
Bharata  and  Ramayana.  The  proceedings  arc  so 
intelligible  as  scarcely  to  call  for  remark.  The 
greatest  possible  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Raj  was  without  a Raja;  and  upon  this  point  the 
author  has  given  wings  to  his  imagination,  and 
described  the  desolation  of  a country  without  a 
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sovereign  in  language  which  could  scarcely  have  history  of 

00  J INDIA. 

found  expression  amongst  the  Counsellors  them-  part  iv. 
selves.  Meantime  the  claims  of  R&ma  are  ignored  . Claims  of  RAma 
llis  exile  is  accepted  as  a disqualification,  and  mes- 
sengers are  sent  to  bring  Bharata,  the  son  of  Kai- 
keyf,  who  was  nominated  by  the  Maharaja  to  succeed 
to  the  Baj. 
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The  narrative. 


1st,  Ominous 
dream  of 
Bharata. 


BIIARATA  REFUSES  THE  RAJ. 

The  narrative  of  tlie  return  of  Bliarata  to  the 
city  of  Ayodhyd,  and  his  subsequent  refusal  of  the 
llaj,  contains  nothing  which  seems  to  demand  a pre- 
liminary explanation.  It  comprises  the  following 
events : — 

1st,  The  ominous  dream  of  Bharata. 

2nd,  Bharata’s  departure  from  Girivraja  and 
arrival  at  Ayodhyd. 

3rd,  Scene  between  Bharata  and  his  mother 
Kaikeyl 

4th,  Scene  between  Satruglma  and  the  nurse 
Mantharti. 

5th,  Scene  between  Bharata  and  Satruglma  and 
the  mother  of  Bama. 

The  story  of  these  events  may  bo  related  as 
follows  : — 

Now  in  the  night,  when  the  wearied  messengers  entered 
the  city  of  Girivraja,  an  ominous  dream  was  seen  by 
Bharata,  and  ho  was  greatly  distressed.  His  beloved  com- 
panions,  youths  of  his  own  age,  seeing  that  he  was  melan- 
choly, endeavoured  to  remove  his  trouble ; some  repeated 
jests  and  mirthful  stories,  whilst  others  danced,  and  played 
on  musical  instruments ; but  Bharata  received  no  pleasuro 
therefrom.  Then  the  youths  said  to  him  : — “ Why  are  you 
troubled,  and  why  will  you  not  join  in  our  mirth  ? ” And 
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Bharata  answered  : — “ I have  liad  a dream,  and  in  that  history  op 
dream  I saw  my  father  standing  with  his  head  downwards,  paht  tv. 

immersed  in  oil ; and  then  the  earth  was  rent  in  great  grief, 

and  women  dressed  in  black  placed  my  father  on  a seat  of 
black  wood ; and  lie  also  was  dressed  in  black,  and  adorned 
with  garments  of  red  flowers,  and  went  towards  the  south 
in  a chariot  drawn  by  asses  ; and  a woman  clothed  in 
blood-red  garments  was  also  deriding  my  father,  and  I saw  a 
female  Raksliasi  of  deformed  visage  fastening  upon  him : 

Either  myself,  or  Rama,  or  the  Maharaja,  or  Lakshmana  will 
certainly  die ; for  when  men  are  seen  in  a dream  riding  in 
vehicles  drawn  by  asses,  the  curling  smoke  of  their  funeral 
pile  will  soon  ascend.” 

"Whilst  Bharata  was  relating  this  dream,  the  messengers,  2nd,  Bharata’s 
with  their  weary  steeds,  were  crossing  over  the  deep  moat  The  Messengers 

* . ° , . * arrive  from 

which  surrounded  the  royal  city  of  Ginvraia:  and  bein"  Ayodhytt  with 

J J 0 ’ ° tile  message 

received  with  all  respect,  they  embraced  the  feet  of  the  from  Vasishtha. 
Raja,  and  afterwards  addressed  Bharata  thus  : — “ Vasishtha 
the  priest  sends  you  the  salutation  of  peace,  as  do  all  the 
Counsellors  : Speedily  depart  from  hence,  for  there  is  im- 
mediate occasion  for  your  presence  at  Ayodhya : 0 lotos-  Presents sent  t0 
eyed  ! taking  these  costly  clothes  and  ornaments,  present  grandfather  and 
them  to  your  maternal  uncle  : These,  0 Prince,  to  the  value 
of  twenty  crores,  are  for  your  grandfather  the  Raja,  and 
those  to  the  value  of  ten  crores  are  for  your  uncle  Yudhajit.” 

Bharata  accepted  the  presents,  and  was  congratulated  by 

his  friends  ; and  he  entertained  the  messengers  with  all 

they  could  desire,  and  said  to  them  : — “ Is  my  father  the 

Maharaja  well  ? Are  Rama  and  Lakshmana  well  ? Are 

my  mothers  well  ? ” The  messengers  replied  : — “ 0 Prince, 

all  are  well  whose  welfare  you  desire ; the  goddess  Lakshmi, 

who  dwells  in  the  lotos,  is  favourable  to  you  : Speedily  yoke 

•the  horses  to  your  chariot.”  Then  Bharata,  urged  by  the  Bharata  takes 

messengers,  spoke  thus  to  his  grandfather : — “ 0 Raja,  grand'tath’er. 

entreated  by  these  messengers,  I wish  to  return  to  my 

father  : I will  come  back  again  when  you  shall  call  for  me.” 

Then  Raja  Aswapati  kissed  the  head  of  his  grandson,  and 
said  : — “ Go,  0 beloved,  at  my  command : In  thee  is  my 
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fattier  is  dead. 


Picture  of  the 
popular  sorrow. 


daughter  Kaikeyi  blessed  with  an  excellent  son  : Give  my 
blessing  to  your  mother,  and  bow  down  at  her  feet  : Salute 
also  your  father  and  the  priest  Vasislitha,  and  the  other 
excellent  Brahmans ; and  give  my  blessings  to  the  two 
great  archers,  your  brothers  Rama  and  Lakshmana.” 
Raja  Aswapati  then  gave  to  Bharata  excellent  elephants, 
variegated  woollen  cloths,  deer-skins,  and  other  presents ; 
he  also  gave  him  certain  large  dogs,  brought  up  in  the 
inner  apartments  of  the  palace,  which  were  as  strong  and 
ferocious  as  tigers,  and  well  armed  with  teeth ; together 
with  twenty-two  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  Raja  also 
appointed  chosen  Counsellors  to  attend  him.  But  Bharata 
was  in  no  way  elated  at  the  sight  of  these  riches,  for  his 
mind  was  filled  with  fear  on  account  of  his  dream,  and 
because  of  the  great  haste  of  the  messengers  in  coming 
from  Ayodhya. 

Bharata  then  mounted  the  full-wheeled  chariot,  together 
with  his  brother  Satrughna,  and  setting  his  face  towards 
the  east,  he  departed  out  of  the  palace  of  the  Raja,  fol- 
lowed by  hundreds  of  cattle,  kine,  asses,  and  servants, 
guarded  by  an  army,  and  attended  by  the  Counsellors  of 
his  grandfather.  When  seven  nights  had  been  passed  upon 
the  road,  Bharata  beheld  the  city  of  Ayodhyd ; and  he  said 
to  his  brother  : — “ 0 Satrughna,  this  is  Ayodhya,  but  it 
excites  no  pleasure  in  me  : I do  not  hear  the  noise  of  the 
men  and  women,  nor  see  the  people  sporting  about  in  the 
gardens  : To-day  the  city  appears  to  me  like  a wilderness  ; 
I hear  not  the  voices  of  the  joyful  birds  and  beasts,  nor  the 
glad  sounds  of  the  drum  and  the  tabor : I see  portentous 
signs  and  tokens,  and  my  heart  sinks  within  me.”  Thus 
fearing  evil,  Bharata  entered  the  city  ; and  the  people  who 
were  sitting  at  the  gate  inquired  after  his  welfare,  and  rose 
to  salute  him;  and  ho  spoko  again  to  his  brother,  saying: — 
“ 0 Satrughna,  my  heart  is  full  of  apprehension  : All  the 
appearances  which  portend  the  death  of  Rajas  I behold 
here  : The  houses  of  my  kinsmen  are  not  cleansed,  and  the 
doors  are  open  : I perceive  no  signs  of  enjoyment,  no  sacri- 
fices, and  no  incense;  and  the  people  seein  to  be  bereft  of 
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all  cheerfulness : The  temples  of  the  gods  are  deserted  and  history  of 
their  courts  are  unswept : The  images  of  the  gods,  the  p^r'iv 

places  of  sacrifice,  and  the  shops  where  garlands  are  sold, 

are  all  neglected  and  desolate  : The  bankers  and  merchants 
appear  dejected,  as  if  in  pain  at  the  stagnation  of  trade  : 

The  birds  which  inhabit  the  temples  and  sacred  groves 
appear  to  be  wretched : 1 behold  the  people  of  the  city, 
men  and  women,  their  eyes  filled  with  tears,  absorbed  in 
thought,  and  wasted  with  grief.”  So  saying,  and  filled 
with  anguish,  Bharata  entered  with  a downcast  countenance 
the  palace  of  the  Maharaja. 

When  Bharata  saw  that  his  father  the  Maharaja  was  not  3rd,  Scone  be- 
in  the  palace,  he  went  to  the  apartments  of  his  mother  andh'u moth!*. 
Kaikeyi,  and  kissed  her  feet.  Kaikeyi,  seeing  him  returned 
after  his  long  absence,  rose  with  glad  heart,  and  kissed  his 
head,  and  clasped  him  to  her  bosom,  and  said : — “ How  Kaikeji’s 

. , affectionate  ad- 

many  nights  have  passed  since  you  left  the  house  of  your 
grandfather  ? Are  you  not  wearied  with  the  speed  of  your 
coming  ? Is  your  grandfather  in  health  and  prosperity,  and 
is  your  uncle  well  ? Tell  me,  O son,  all  the  pleasures  you 
have  enjoyed  during  your  visit  ! ” Bharata  replied  : — “ 0 Bbarata’s  reply, 
mother,  this  is  the  seventh  night  since  I left  the  house  of 
my  grandfather : My  grandfather  and  uncle  are  both  well ; 
the  wealth  which  they  gave  me  as  presents  are  on  the  road, 
for  the  beasts  were  weary,  and  I came  on  before  : But,  O my 
mother,  the  family  of  Ikshwaku  wears  not  the  face  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  I cannot  find  the  Maharaja  : Is  he  at  the  house 
of  my  chief  mother  Kausalya  ? ” Then  Kaikeyi  related  to  Kaikeyi  explains 
him  the  unwelcome  news,  as  though  it  had  been  glad  that  the  b!> 
tidings.-  She  said  : — “That  which  is  the  lot  of  all  crea-  dead.u"aja'3 
tures  has  befallen  your  magnanimous  father  ! ” At  these  Bharata’s  prief 
words  the  pious  and  pure  Bharata  instantly  fell  to  the at  the  ue”b’ 
ground  in  an  agony  of  grief;  and  he  wept  very  bitterly  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  garment.  Kaikeyi  raised  him  up, 
saying  : — “ 0 Prince,  why  are  you  prostrate  ? The  pious, 
who  like  you  are  honoured  in  the  assembly,  should  not  give 
way  to  grief.”  Bharata,  filled  with  sorrow,  replied  thus  : — 

“ I was  joyful  when  I asked  leave  of  my  grandfather  to 
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return  to  Ayodhya,  for  I thought  that  the  Maharaja  desired 
to  install  Rama  and  perform  a sacrifice;  hut  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  sight  of  my  father,  my  soul  is  torn  with 
anguish : O mother,  by  what  disease  was  the  Maharaja 
carried  away  ! Happy  are  Rama  and  the  others  who  have 
performed  his  funeral  rites  ! If  the  great  and  renowned 
Maharaja  knew  of  my  return,  would  he  not  kiss  me,  gently 
bowing  his  head  ? Would  he  not  with  his  soft  hand  have 
cleansed  my  face  from  the  dust  ? But  where  is  Rama,  my 
elder  brother,  who  has  now  become  my  father  ? ” 

Kaikeyi,  asked  thus  particularly,  related  the  mournful 
story  as  though  it  had  been  pleasant  news.  She  said : — 
“ Rama  has  undertaken  a long  residence  in  the  jungle,  and 
has  gone  with  Sita  to  the  wilderness  of  Dandaka,  and 
Lakshmana  has  followed  him.”  Heai-ing  these  words, 
Bharata  was  greatly  alarmed  on  account  of  his  brother,  and 
concerned  for  the  glory  of  his  family,  and  he  replied  : — 
“ What ! Has  Rama  taken  away  the  wealth  of  a Brahman  ? 
Has  he  injured  a poor  man  who  is  worthy  and  innocent  ? 
Or  has  he  fixed  his  mind  upon  the  wife  of  another  ? Where- 
fore is  he  exiled  to  the  wilderness  of  Dandaka,  like  one  who 
has  killed  a Brahman  ? ” Then  the  feeble  Kaikeyi,  vainly 
esteeming  herself  as  able  and  wise,  thus  addressed  the  mag- 
nanimous Bharata: — “No  Brahman  has  been  deprived  of 
his  wealth  by  Rama ; no  poor  man,  worthy  and  innocent, 
has  been  injured  by  him;  and  never  has  he  fixed  his  eye 
upon  the  wife  of  another  : But  when  I heard,  my  son,  that 
the  Maharaja  proposed  to  install  Rama  in  the  Raj,  I re- 
quested him  to  give  the  Raj  to  you,  and  to  send  Rama  into 
exile ; and  your  father,  having  formerly  made  me  a promise 
to  grant  whatever  I desired,  did  according  to  my  request : 
The  renowned  Dasaratha  has  now  resigned  his  breath,  and 
royalty  is  to  bo  sustained  by  you : For  your  sake  have  I 
dono  all  this : O my  son,  this  is  not  a time  to  grieve ; the 
city  and  Raj  are  now  yours  ; and  when  you  have  performed 
tho  funeral  rites  for  the  dead  Maharaja,  you  will  be  quickly 
installed  in  tho  Raj  by  Vasishtlia  and  tho  Chiefs  of  the 
Brahmans.” 
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'When  Bharata  heard  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  history  of 
exile  of  his  two  brethren,  he  was  deeply  afflicted,  and 
said  : — “ What  will  a Raj  avail  me  who  am  mortally  wounded  

. - . , _ Bharata  bit- 

witli  o-nef  ? Me,  who  am  bereft  of  a father,  and  of  a teriy  reproaches 

® . his  mother. 

brother  equal  to  a father?  lou  have  added  affliction  to 
affliction,  as  if  you  had  rubbed  salt  upon  my  wounds  : You 
have  placed  the  Maharaja  among  departed  souls,  and  the 
exiled  Rama  among  the  devotees  of  the  forest : Are  you 
come  hither  for  the  extinction  of  the  family,  like  the  dark- 
ness which  destroys  the  universe  ? My  father,  the  Maha- 
raja, who  suspected  no  one,  has  embraced  burning  coals,  and 
met  his  death  through  you  ! O you,  who  are  bent  upon  evil ! 
through  your  infatuation  has  happiness  been  taken  away 
from  this  family ! Wherefore  is  my  father  destroyed? 

Wherefore  is  Rama  exiled?  The  pious  and  excellent  Rama  Proclaims  the 

, . . , . . virtues  of  RAma 

has  never  acted  improperly  towards  you  : viewing  you  as  and  declares  his 
, . , . r r J J ® J superior  right 

entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  he  lias  ever  treated  you  as  a to  the  Raj. 
son  should  treat  a mother  : In  like  manner  my  eldest 
mother,  the  prudent  Kausalya,  has  ever  acted  towards  you 
as  a sister : How  can  I ever  govern  the  Raj,  now  that  I am 
deprived  of  Rama  and  Lakshmana  ? The  Maharaja  ever 
reposed  all  his  confidence  in  Rama,  even  as  the  sun  rests  on 
Mount  Meru  : The  eldest  among  the  sons  of  a Raja  is  ever 
anointed  to  the  Raj ; and  this  is  the  rule  amongst  all  Rajas, 
and  particularly  among  those  of  the  race  of  Ikshwaku  : 

But  I will  bring  back  Rama  from  the  wilderness  of  Dan- 

daka  : I will  bring  from  the  forest  the  darling  of  the  people 

of  Ayodhya.”  Thus  speaking,  the  illustrious  Bharata  His  deep  afflic- 

roared  aloud,  like  a lion  in  the  caves  of  Mandara ; and  he 

fell  upon  the  ground  breathing  like  a serpent,  his  eyes  red 

with  sorrow,  and  his  ornaments  shaken  from  his  body. 

Meanwhile,  Satrughna,  the  younger  brother  of  Rama,  4th,  Scene  be- 
had  been  informed  of  all  that  had  occurred,  and  he  spoke  trughna  and  the 
out  his  indignation  in  hot  words ; when  suddenly  there  thara.' 
appeared  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the  palace  the  wicked  nurse  Sudden  appear- 
Manthara,  who  had  caused  Kaikeyl  to  request  the  exile  of  wicked  nurse. 
Rama.  This  deformed  old  woman  was  adorned  with  glitter- 
ing ornaments,  and  perfumed  with  sandal  and  aloes  wood. 
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and  arrayed  in  costly  garments  ; and  she  liad  small  bells  tied 
on  with  parti-coloured  ribbons,  and  resembled  an  elephant 
in  its  trappings.  The  porter  at  the  gate,  seeing  this 
wicked  and  deformed  slave,  instantly  seized  her,  and  said  to 
Satrughna  : — “ This  is  that  cruel  wretch  through  whom 
Rama  is  gone  to  the  forest,  and  your  father  has  resigned  his 
life ; do  to  her  according  to  your  will.”  Satrughna  was 
then  filled  with  rage,  and  he  seized  Manthara  by  the  neck, 
and  threw  her  upon  the  ground,  and  dragged  her  along  the 
earth  ; and  he  said  to  the  other  women  in  the  inner  apart- 
ments : — “This  contemptible  wretch,  the  cause  of  the 
troubles  of  my  father  and  my  brethren,  I will  send  to  the 
mansions  of  Yama  ! ” The  aged  slave,  being  thus  threat- 
ened, set  up  a loud  cry ; and  all  the  women  of  the  palace 
wei’e  greatly  distressed,  and  entreated  Satrughna  not  to  kill 
her.  But  the  eyes  of  Satrughna  were  red  with  wrath,  and 
he  dragged  her  along  the  ground  hither  and  thither,  while 
all  her  trinkets  and  jewels  were  scattered  on  the  floor.  At 
length  he  drew  her  with  great  fury  into  the  presence  of 
Kaikeyi,  and  poured  forth  bitter  reproaches ; and  Kaikeyi 
was  filled  with  terror,  and  fled  for  safety  to  her  son  Bharata. 
And  Bharata  said  to  his  brother  Satrucdma  : — “ Among:  all 
creatures,  women  are  those  who  are  not  to  be  killed  : Desist, 
therefore,  I pray  you  ! I would  myself  kill  the  wicked 
Kaikeyi,  were  it  not  that  the  pious  Rama  would  forsake  me 
as  a matricide  : Restrain  your  rage,  and  she  will  be 
destroyed  by  her  own  deeds  : If  the  pious  Rama  hears  that 
this  deformed  creature  has  been  killed,  ho  will  never  con- 
verse more  with  me  or  you.”  So  Satrughna  listened  to  the 
counsel  of  Bharata,  and  restrained  his  anger,  and  released 
Manthara  ; and  she  went  away  full  of  alarm,  and  took  refugo 
at  the  feet  of  her  mistress  Kaikeyi. 

Bharata  and  his  brother  Satrughna  then  went,  afflicted 
and  weeping,  to  the  apartment  of  the  distressed  Kausalya; 
and  the  excellent  Kausalya,  prostrate  with  anguish,  spoko 
thus  to  Bharata  : — “ The  Raj  now  belongs  to  you,  who  are 
so  desirous  of  the  royal  dignity,  easily  obtained  by  the  cruel 
deed  of  Kaikeyi ! ” The  guiltless  Bharata  was  pained  with 
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these  reproaches,  as  if  a tumour  had  been  opened  with  a history  of 
knife ; 1 and  ho  fell  at  her  feet,  and  bewailed  himself  in  iv. 

many  ways,  and  thus  replied  to  Kausaly«L  : — “ 0 excellent 

one,  why  do  you  reproach  me  who  am  guiltless  and  even 
ignorant  of  this  matter  ? Know  that  my  affection  towards  Bimrata  de- 

J?  • T 11  clar,'-s  hto  loyal 

Rama  is  sfreat  and  firm : If  I have  ever  consented  to  the  attachment  to 
exile  of  the  renowned  Rama,  may  I become  the  messenger 
of  tho  wicked  : May  I kick  my  foot  against  a sleeping  cow  : 

May  all  the  injustice  of  a master,  who  withholds  the  wages 
of  his  servant,  be  imputed  to  me  : May  the  guilt  of  those, 
who  are  traitors  to  a virtuous  Raja,  fall  upon  me  : May  the 
guilt  of  that  Raja,  who  takes  tho  sixth  part  of  the  harvest 
without  protecting  his  subjects,  fall  upon  me  : May  the 
guilt  of  those,  who  withhold  the  sacrificial  fees  which  they 
have  promised  to  the  devotees,  fall  upon  me  : May  the  guilt 
of  those  cowards,  who  will  not  face  the  enemy  upon  the 
field,  fall  upon  me  : May  the  guilt  of  those  who  pervert  the 
Sastras,  fall  upon  me  : May  the  guilt  of  those  magistrates, 
who  unjustly  favour  one  party,  fall  upon  me  : May  the  guilt 
of  him,  who  gives  no  gifts  on  the  pure  days  of  Asliara, 

Kartika,  and  Magha,  fall  upon  me  : May  I eat  sweetmeats 
alone  in  my  own  house,  surrounded  by  my  children,  wives, 
and  servants  : May  I die  childless,  without  having  married 
a wife  of  my  own  caste,  and  without  having  performed  a 
virtuous  action : May  I support  my  family  by  selling  wine, 
flesh,  iron,  or  poison : May  I be  taken  by  enemies  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  be  killed  when  about  to  fly  : May  I 
wander  about  with  a skull  in  my  hand,  covered  with  an  old 
dirty  cloth,  and  begging  my  subsistence  like  a fool : May  I be 
given  up  to  liquor,  women,  and  gaming  : May  I never  have 
my  mind  set  on  right  things : May  I always  practise  that 
which  is  wrong,  and  present  all  my  gifts  to  improper  per- 
sons : May  my  wealth  be  destroyed  by  robbers  : May  I 
incur  the  guilt  of  one  who  sleeps  both  at  the  rising  and  at 
the  setting  of  the  sun ; or  of  one  who  sets  fire  to  the  pro- 
perty of  another;  or  who  commits  adultery,  or  betrays  a 


1 This  is  a curious  simile,  hut  tumours  are  not  unfrequent  in  India,  and  are 
extremely  painful. 
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friend  : May  I never  serve  the  gods,  or  my  ancestors,  or  my 
immediate  parents  : May  I speedily  fall  from  the  heaven  of 
the  righteous,  and  lose  the  merit  of  all  the  good  deeds  I 
may  have  performed  : May  I be  poor,  old,  and  diseased,  and 
have  a large  family  to  support : May  I be  deceitful,  pro- 
fligate, impure,  and  the  companion  of  those  who  constantly 
riot  in  vile  pleasures  : May  I destroy  the  articles  designed 
as  a gift  for  a Brahman  : May  I milk  a cow  which  has  a 
young  calf.”  Bharata,  having  thus  comforted  Kausalya,  fell 
down  in  distress;  and  Kausalya  embraced  him  who  loved 
his  elder  brother,  and  wept  aloud. 

The  foregoing  narrative  is  characterized  by  so 
much  exaggeration  in  reference  to  Bharata’s  affec- 
tion for  R&ma,  that  it  may  be  dismissed  with  little 
consideration.  His  dream  that  his  father  was  dead, 
and  the  presentiment  of  evil  which  troubled  him  on 
his  return  to  Ayodhyd,  are  all  in  accordance  with 
Hindu  ideas,  but  have  almost  grown  out  of  date  in 
more  enlightened  countries.  His  wrath  against  his 
mother  Kaikeyf  is  carried  beyond  all  bounds,  and 
is  altogether  unnatural ; especially  when  he  de- 
clares to  his  brother  Satrughna  that  lie  would  have 
slain  her,  only  in  that  case  he  feared  Rama  would 
forsake  him  as  a matricide.  Satrughna’s  conduct 
towards  the  nurse  Mantliard  may  perhaps  have  some 
foundation  in  fact  ; but  if  so,  his  treatment  of  the 
old  woman  was  savage  and  cowardly,  and  merited  a 
far  severer  reproof  than  was  administered  by  his 
brother  Bharata. 
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The  question  of  the  succession  was  thus  virtually 
settled  by  the  refusal  of  Bharata  to  supplant  Rama ; 
but  before  any  further  steps  could  be  taken  for  in- 
ducing Bharata  to  change  his  mind,  or  for  appoint- 
ing one  of  the  other  brothers  to  the  throne,  it  was 
necessary  that  Bharata,  being  present  on  the  spot, 
should  perform  the  funeral  rites  for  the  deceased 
Mah&raja.  The  description  of  these  ceremonies  is 
very  interesting,  as  it  evidently  refers  to  an  ancient 
period  in  Hindu  history,  when  animal  sacrifices  were 
still  largely  in  vogue  ; but  the  narrative  requires  no 
preliminary  explanation,  and  may  now  be  related  as 
follows : — 

After  this  Vasishtlm  the  sage  addressed  Bharata  as 
follows : — “ The  man  who  cannot  restrain  himself  under 
misfortune  is  without  wisdom  ; but  that  man  is  regarded  as 
truly  wise  who  attends  to  his  duties  whilst  under  affliction : 
It  becomes  you,  therefore,  to  restrain  your  grief  and  shake 
off  distress,  and  set  yourself  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  of 
your  father.”  Bharata  replied  : — “ 0 sage,  how  can  the 
Raj  devolve  on  me  while  Rama  is  living  ? But  take  me 
whither  my  father  lies,  and  I with  you  will  perform  his 
obsequies.”  All  the  Counsellors  of  the  deceased  Maharaja, 
with  Vasishtha  at  their  head,  then  conducted  Bharata  to 
the  place  where  lay  the  body  of  the  Maharaja ; and  all  the 
Ranis  of  Dasaratha  went  in  like  manner  to  behold  the 
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remains  of  their  deceased  lord ; and  Bharata  filled  the  air 
with  his  lamentations,  whilst  all  the  women  wept  aloud. 
The  two  excellent  sages,  Vasishtha  and  Juvali,  then  said  to 
Bharata  : — “ O wise  Bharata,  grieve  not  for  the  departed 
Maharaja  : He  is  no  longer  an  object  for  grief,  and  too 
many  tears  from  his  friends  may  bring  him  down  from  that 
heaven  to  which  he  has  gone  : Rise,  therefore,  and  cast  aside 
your  sorrow,  and  perform  the  funeral  rites  according  to  the 
ordinance.”  Then  Bharata  directed  the  Counsellors  of  his 
father  to  bring  ’all  the  articles  that  were  necessary  for  the 
funeral  ceremonies ; and  he  passed  the  whole  of  that  night 
conversing  with  the  Counsellors  and  priests  of  his  father ; 
and  the  night  appeared  to  him  as  though  it  had  been 
lengthened  out  to  a hundred  quarters.  When  it  was  morn- 
ing the  eulogists  and  bards,  whose  duty  it  was  to  awaken 
the  sleeping  sovereign,  began  with  melodious  voices  to 
utter  the  praises  of  Bharata  ; and  the  kettle-drums,  and  the 
shrill  shell,  and  the  flute,  and  the  loud  trumpet  filled  the 
palace  with  their  sounds.  But  Bhai-ata  was  disquieted 
thereby,  and  forbade  the  exhilarating  sounds,  saying  : — “ 1 
am  not  the  Raja  ! ” 

Then  the  sage  Vasishtha,  eminent  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Vedas,  desired  to  consult  with  Bharata  on  what  was 
proper  to  be  done  ; and,  accompanied  by  Bharata,  he  entered 
the  Council  hall,  which  was  adorned  with  a hundred  golden 
pillars,  and  with  gems  wrought  in  various  devices,  as 
Vrihaspati,  accompanied  by  Indra,  enters  the  assembly  of 
the  gods.1  Having  taken  their  seats  on  a carpet  orna- 
mented with  jewels,  and  overshadowed  with  a splendid 
canopy,  Vasishtha  caused  all  the  Counsellors  to  be  sum- 
moned, and  all  the  chief  servants  of  the  Maharaja.  A large 
multitude  of  citizens  also  came  together  from  all  quarters  to 
see  the  young  Princes ; and  beholding  Bharata,  with  the 
priest  Vasishtha,  in  the  assembly,  they  shouted  for  joy  as  if 
they  had  seen  Dasaratlia  himself.  The  sun  being  now  risen, 
Vasishtha  thus  addressed  Bharata  and  the  Counsellors: — 


1 Vrihaspati  was  the  priest  and  preceptor  of  the  gods.  Here  Vasishtha  is 
compared  to  Vrihaspati  and  Bharata  to  India. 
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“ Tho  principal  citizens  arc  hero  present  with  the  articles 
necessary  for  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  tho  Maharaja : 
Arise,  0 Bharat  a,  and  perform  tho  rites  according  to  tho 
ordinance : The  sacrificing  priests  of  your  father,  well 
versed  in  tho  Vedas  and  Vedangas,  have  brought  hither 
the  sacred  fire,  and  are  standing  here  with  J&v&li  at  their 
head  : Tho  servants  have  already  been  sent  on  with  tho 
fragrant  woods  collected  for  the  funeral  pile,  and  are  now 
expecting  us:  Jars  of  ghee,  and  oil,  and  wine,  are  all  pre- 
pared ; and  so  too  arc  the  chaplets  of  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  the  sweet  ointment,  the  perfumes,  the  incense,  and 
the  aloes  : The  litter  for  your  father  is  also  ready,  adorned 
with  jewels  : Place,  therefore,  the  body  of  tho  Maharaja 
upon  the  litter,  and  speedily  carry  him  to  the  place  of 
burning.” 

Meanwhile  the  dead  body  of  tho  Maharaja  had  been 
adorned  according  to  the  precepts  in  tho  Sastras,  and 
wrapped  in  cloth  of  the  finest  description.  And  Bharata 
and  Satrughna,  with  loud  lamentations,  placed  the  body  of 
the  Maharaja  on  the  litter,  and  threw  the  garlands  over  it, 
and  sprinkled  it  with  incense  of  the  best  kind,  and  went 
forward,  repeatedly  exclaiming  : — “ 0 Maharaja,  where  art 
thou  gone  ? ” The  royal  servants,  commanded  by  Vasisli- 
tha,  took  up  the  litter,  and  a great  procession  moved  on 
towards  the  place  of  burning.  First  went  the  eulogists, 
bards,  and  musicians,  chaunting  in  melancholy  tones  the 
praises  of  the  deceased  Maharaja.  Next  walked  all  the 
royal  widows,  with  their  black  hair  falling  dishevelled  over 
their  shoulders,  filling  the  air  with  their  shrieks  and 
screams.  Then  came  the  royal  servants  bearing  the  litter, 
whilst  Bharata  and  Satrughna  took  hold  of  the  litter  and 
followed  it  weeping.  Other  royal  servants  carried  the 
ensigns  of  royalty;  the  white  umbrella  over  the  litter,  the 
jewelled  chamara  to  wave  over  the  dead  Maharaja,  and  the 
sacred  fire,  bx-ightly  flaming,  which  had  been  daily  fed 
by  Jiivali  and  the  Brahmans.  After  them  came  many 
chariots  filled  with  gold  and  jewels,  which  the  servants 
scattered  amongst  the  multitude  that  had  gathered  together. 
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as  funeral  gifts  of  the  Maharaja ; and  all  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Ayodhya  went  out  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  followed  the  remains  of  the  Maharaja. 

When  they  came  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Sarayu,  where 
no  man  dwelt,  and  which  was  covered  with  green  grass,  they 
raised  the  funeral  pile  of  the  Maharaja  with  fragrant  woods ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  deceased  sovereign  took  the  body 
with  distressed  minds,  and  laid  it  upon  the  pile.  The 
Brahmans  then  placed  the  sacrificial  vessels  upon  the  pile ; 
and  they  put  fire  to  the  sacrifice,  and  repeated  the  mantras 
in  their  minds,  and  took  up  the  sacrificial  ladles  to  pour 
clarified  butter  thereon.  Then  the  Brahmans  cleansed  all 
the  sacrificial  vessels,  and  cast  them  on  the  pile ; and  also 
the  ladles,  and  the  rings  of  the  sacrificial  posts,  and  the 
wooden  mortar  and  pestle,  and  the  pieces  of  wood  by  which 
the  fire  was  produced,  which  were  all  perfectly  pure.  And 
they  took  a purified  beast,  which  had  been  consecrated  by 
the  proper  formulas,  and  slew  it  and  threw  it  on  the  funeral 
pile.  And  they  threw  boiled  rice  on  all  sides  of  the  royal 
body  ; and  they  made  a furrow  round  about  the  place  where 
the  pile  was  erected  according  to  the  ordinance ; and  they 
offered  the  cow  with  her  calf,  and  scattered  ghee,  oil,  and 
flesh  on  all  sides. 

After  this,  Bharata  and  his  friends  set  fire  to  the  pile ; 
and  the  fire  instantly  blazed  up  and  consumed  the  body  of 
the  Maharaja.  Thus  the  Maharaja,  consecrated  by  his 
spiritual  teachers,  went  to  tho  blissful  abodes  of  those  who 
perform  meritorious  deeds ; and  the  widows  seeing  tlio 
blazing  pile,  renewed  their  shrieks  and  screams;  and  the 
thousands  of  citizens  burst  out  with  lamentations,  together 
with  tho  friends  and  sons  of  the  Maharaja,  exclaiming : — 
“ 0 great  protector,  O sovereign  of  the  earth,  why  have  you 
departed  and  left  us  helpless  here  ? ” And  Bharata  walked 
round  tho  pile,  and  staggered  like  one  who  had  drank 
poison  ; and  bowing  at  the  feet  of  his  father,  ho  tried  to 
prostrate  himself,  but  fell  to  the  earth;  and  his  friends  took 
hold  of  him  tenderly,  and  raised  him  up;  and  when  lie  saw 
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the  fire  kindling  round  every  part  of  his  father’s  body,  he  history  of 
threw  up  his  arms  and  lamented  aloud,  saying : — “ 0 my 

father,  since  you  have  gone  to  heaven,  and  Rama  is  gone  to 

the  forest,  I have  no  wish  to  live,  and  I will  enter  the  fire  : 

I will  not  return  to  the  empty  city  which  is  bereft  of  my 
father  and  my  brother,  but  I will  perish  on  the  funeral  pile.” 

Then  the  sage  Vasishtha  said  to  Bharata  : — “ Everything  in  vasfehiha  con- 
this  world  is  ever  attended  with  pain  and  pleasure  : What  is  !,olL!i  Bh‘“‘lU' 
to  bo  will  come  to  pass,  and  it  is  not  therefore  becomingof  you 
to  grieve : The  death  of  everything  that  is  bom,  and  the 
reproduction  of  everything  that  dies,  must  of  necessity  take 
place ; and  it  is  improper  for  you  to  bemoan  what  cannot  bo 
prevented.” 

Bharata  and  Satrughna  then  wiped  away  their  tears,  and  Riteof  sprink- 
were  directed  by  the  Counsellors  to  perform  the  funeral  ti"eBsouiUofrthe 
libations  of  water  for  the  refreshing  of  the  soul  of  the  M‘ULua^a' 
deceased  Maharaja.  They  proceeded  with  all  their  friends 
to  the  pure  and  sacred  river  Sarayu,  which  is  frequented  by 
the  great  sages;  and  there  having  bathed  in  the  stream, 

Bharata  poured  water  with  the  palm  of  his]  hands  in 
memory  of  his  father,  and  refreshed  the  soul  of  the  Maha- 
raja in  heaven.  Thus  having  performed  the  rite  of  fire  and  Return  to  the  ' 
the  rite  of  water,  the  mourners  all  returned  to  the  city  0f  Clt>'0f  Ayodhji 
Ayodhya.  And  the  city  was  full  of  distressed  persons,  and 
resounded  with  the  cries  of  the  wretched ; and  its  courts 
and  streets  were  empty,  and  the  bazaars  were  destitute  of 
wares.  Thus  the  afflicted  Bharata,-  surrounded  by  his  kins- 
folk, entered  the  palace  of  his  father,  which,  bereft  of  the 
Maharaja,  was  overspread  with  gloom. 

After  this,  Bharata  spread  a mat  of  kusa  grass  and  lay  Ten  days  of 
thereon  until  the  tenth  day  of  his  father’s  death ; and  on  the  mat  of  kusa 
tenth  day  of  the  mourning  he  purified  himself  according  to  Srab5’ 
the  ordinance  ; and  on  the  twelfth  day  he  performed  the  Sraddha  per- 
Sraddha,  and  offered  cakes  and  other  articles  of  food  to  the  twelfth  day. 
soul  of  his  deceased  father,  and  gave  abundance  of  pro- 
visions to  the  Brahmans.  Bharata  also  gave  to  the  Brah- 
mans, as  funeral  gifts,  very  many  goats  and  multitudes 
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of  cows,  and  many  male  and  female  slaves,  and  much 
silver,  and  horses,  and  chariots.  Then  on  the  thirteenth 
day,  at  early  dawn,  the  mighty  Bharata  returned  again 
to  the  bank  of  the  Sarayu  for  the  purpose  of  purifica- 
tion ; and  seeing  the  place  where  the  body  of  his  father  had 
been  consumed,  strewed  with  ashes  and  burnt  bones,  he 
broke  out  afresh  into  lamentation.  The  excellent  and  wise 
Yasishtha,  the  priest  of  Dasaratha,  then  said  to  Bharata  : 
— “ This,  0 Prince,  is  the  thirteenth  day  since  the  death  of 
your  father  : Do  you  collect  the  bones  which  now  remain, 
and  throw  them  into  the  river.”  And  Bharata  and 
Satrughna  did  so,  and  thus  finished  the  funeral  rites  of  their 
deceased  father. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  burning  of  the 
royal  corpse  furnishes  a graphic  picture  of  the 
funeral  rites  which  were  performed  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  sovereign.  The  procession  from  the  palace 
of  the  dead  Maharaja  to  the  desolate  place  of  burn- 
ing is  singularly  suggestive.  In  front  were  the 
bards,  eulogists,  and  musicians,  filling  the  air  with 
melancholy  strains.  Next  followed  the  widows  with 
dishevelled  hair,  shrieking  and  screaming.  After 
them,  the  royal  corpse  was  carried  upon  a litter  sur- 
rounded by  the  ensigns  of  sovereignty,  the  umbrella 
and  the  chamara.  Lastly  followed  the  chariots,  from 
which  the  servants  of  the  deceased  Maharaja  scat- 
tered the  funeral  gifts,  and  which  appear  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  the  whole  body  of  citizens. 

The  sacrifice  of  a cow  and  her  calf,  probably  for 
the  purposes  of  feasting,  is  an  ancient  rite  which  has 
long  fallen  into  disuse  ; 3 but  in  other  respects,  tho 
ceremonies  arc  much  the  same  as  those  which  are 
performed  in  the  present  day.  The  funeral  pile  is 

2 At  marriage  ceremonies  a cow  and  her  calf  are  still  always  present,  and 
probably  in  ancient  times  were  sacrificed  for  the  purposes  of  an  entertainment. 
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set  on  fire  by  the  son,  or  nearest  kinsman,  of  the 
deceased  ; and  after  the  burning  is  over,  the  mourners 
bathe  in  the  river  for  the  purposes  of  purification,  and 
then  sprinkle  water  to  refresh  the  soul  of  the  dead 
man.  The  days  of  mourning  and  the  performance 
of  a Sraddha  arc  still  observed  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. 
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history  of  On  the  thirteenth  day  after  the  burning,  the 

paut  iv.  time  ot  purification  and  mourning  seems  to  have 

Thirteen  days  of  been  accomplished  ; and  on  the  fourteenth  day  a 

tween  the  bum- great  Council  was  held  at  Ayodhya  , at  which  film- 
ing of  the  royal  ° *'  *' 

cmmcif at the  rafo  was  formally  requested  to  accept  the  Raj.  Bha- 
deciine?theata  rata,  however,  again  declined  the  throne,  declaring 
RArnT. fav0U1  of  that  it  belonged  of  right  to  Rama,  and  announcing 
his  intention  of  proceeding  into  the  wilderness  and 
installing  Rfuna  as  Raja  of  Ivosala. 

Route  followed  The  narrative  of  Bharata’s  journey  from  Ayod- 
hh  journey  from  liyii  to  the  hill  of  Chitra-kuta,  where  Rama  was  resid- 
chitra-kuta.  mgj  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  curious.  Bharata 
was  accompanied  by  his  army,  and  apparently  by 
a large  caravan  of  people,  as  well  as  by  his  mothers 
and  Counsellors ; and  lie  followed  precisely  the  same 
route  which  had  been  taken  by  Riiina  himself  when 
going  into  exile.  In  the  first  instance,  a new  road 
was  constructed  through  the  jungle,  by  which  Bha- 
rata proceeded  to  the  frontier  town  at  Sringavera. 
On  arriving  at  Sringavera,  lie  had  a curious  interview 
with  the  Bln'l  Raja,  and  then  crossed  the  Ganges, 
and  proceeded  to  the  hermitage  of  Bharadwaja  at 
Pray&ga.  Hero  the  holy  sage  entertained  Bharata, 
and  all  the  army  and  people  who  accompanied  him, 
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in  a most  extravagant  fashion  ; and  the  description 
of  this  feast  will  demand  special  consideration  here- 
after. From  PrayAga  the  party  proceeded  across 
the  Jumna  river,  and  thence  marched  towards 
Chitra-kdta,  where  they  ultimately  discovered  the 
residence  of  Rama. 

The  narrative  of  these  transactions  comprises  the 
eight  following  incidents  : — 

1st,  The  great  Council  held  at  Ayodhya,  at  which 
Rharata  formally  declined  to  accept  the  Raj,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  going  into  the  jungle 
and  installing  RAma. 

2nd,  The  construction  of  a great  road  through 
the  jungle. 

3rd,  March  from  AyodhyA  to  Sringavera. 

4th,  Proceedings  of  Raja  Guha  on  seeing  Rha- 
rata’s army  encamped  at  Sringavera. 

5th,  Passage  of  the  river  Ganges. 

6th,  March  along  the  southern  hank  of  the 
Ganges  towards  PrayAga. 

7th,  Grand  entertainment  given  by  RharadwAja 
to  the  army  and  people  of  Rharata. 

8th,  Passage  of  the  JumnA  and  journey  to 
Chitra-kdta. 

The  story  of  these  circumstances,  as  recorded  in 
the  RamAyAna,  is  as  follows : — 

Now  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  day,  when  the 
time  for  mourning  was  over,  a great  Council  was  held  in  the 
Court  hall  of  the  royal  palace  ; and  when  all  the  Counsel- 
lors had  gathered  together,  they  thus  spoke  to  Bharata : — 
“ Our  most  venerated  sovereign,  Maharaja  Dasaratha,  hav- 
ing sent  his  eldest  son  Kama,  together  with  Lakshmana,  to 
the  great  forest,  has  now  departed  to  the  mansions  of  Indra  : 
We  therefore  pray  you,  0 illustrious  Prince,  to  become  this 
day  our  Raja ; for  as  long  as  you  delay  accepting  this  office. 
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our  Raj  is  without  a head  : O descendant  of  Ikshwaku,  all 
the  articles  for  the  installation  are  now  ready ; and  your 
kinsmen  and  all  orders  of  men  look  up  to  you  : Accept 
therefore,  O Bharata,  the  Raj  which  has  so  long  pertained  to 
your  paternal  ancestors,  and  cause  yourself  to  be  installed 
Raja,  and  become  the  protector  of  us  all.”  The  illustrious 
Bharata,  who  was  now  purified,  walked  round  all  the  jars 
designed  for  the  installation,  and  thus  addressed  the  Coun- 
cil : — “ 0 excellent  men,  it  is  improper  for  you  to  address 
me  thus  : In  our  family  the  Raj  has  ever  been  esteemed  the 
inheritance  of  the  eldest  son,  and  it  is  right  that  my  elder  bro- 
ther Rama  should  become  your  Raja,  and  that  I should  reside 
fourteen  years  in  the  forest : Therefore  prepare  a large  army, 
and  I will  fetch  my  elder  brother  Rama  from  the  wilderness  : 
Preceded  by  all  the  sacred  articles  requisite  for  the  installa- 
tion, I will  go  to  the  forest  and  there  install  Rama,  and  he 
shall  be  your  Raja  : Let  the  rough  roads  be  made  smooth  by 
the  proper  artisans ; and  let  pioneers  go  forward  and  ex- 
plore the  difficulties  of  the  way.”  Then  all  the  people  were 
filled  with  joy,  and  replied  to  Bharata  in  these  auspicious 
words  : — “ May  the  goddess  of  prosperity,  even  Lakshmi, 
ever  attend  you,  who  arc  thus  desirous  of  giving  the  Raj  to 
your  elder  brother.”  And  big  tears  of  joy  fell  from  the 
eyes  of  Bharata ; and  the  glad  Counsellors  dismissed  their 
grief,  and  said  to  him: — “ 0 chief  of  men,  your  devoted  serv- 
ants, the  artisans,  are  preparing  the  road  at  your  com- 
mand.” 

Now  when  it  was  fully  known  that  Bharata  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  back  his  brother  Rama,  and  install  him  in 
the  Raj,  a mighty  crowd  of  mechanics  and  labourers  of  all 
descriptions  were  sent  forward  to  prepare  the  way  for  Bha- 
rata through  the  great  wilderness.  There  were  men  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  frequented  by  former  travellers, 
accompanied  by  strong  men  who  were  diggers  of  the 
ground,  wheelwrights,  carpenters,  pioneers,  hewers  of  trees, 
workers  of  bamboos,  cooks  and  confectioners  ; and  the 
vast  multitude  moved  along  with  great  haste  for  this  joy- 
ous purpose,  resembling  the  sea  at  a spring  tide.  Some 
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began  to  form  the  highway,  cutting  through  trees,  brush- 
wood, and  rocks,  with  hatchets,  axes,  and  bill-hooks  ; soruo 
planted  trees  in  places  where  there  was  no  shade ; whilst 
those  skilled  in  the  use  of  engineering,  and  the  making  of 
machines,  emptied  tho  ponds,  and  turned  streams,  and  re- 
moved every  obstruction.  Othei’s  levelled  the  difficult  places, 
setting  fire  to  the  clumps  of  long  grass,  and  filling  up  pits 
and  ravines.  Others  constructed  bridges,  and  cut  their  way 
through  large  i*ocky  masses  which  they  l-educed  to  powder. 
Some  made  canals  which  contained  abundance  of  water; 
aud  where  there  was  no  water  they  dug  wells,  and  surrounded 
them  with  benches.  Houses  aud  booths  wei’e  expected  at 
diffex-ent  places  for  the  accommodation  of  the  army ; and 
stately  palaces  for  the  reception  of  Bharata,  axid  his  kinsfolk, 
and  friends.  The  road  abouxxded  with  ti-ees  adorxxed  with 
flowers,  and  was  enlivened  with  gladsome  birds,  axxd  decked 
with  gay  banners ; and  thus  decox-ated,  the  way  through  tho 
wilderness  resembled  the  highway  of  the  gods. 

Meanwhile  the  pious  Bharata  had  comxnanded  Sumantra  to 
assemble  the  army  in  order  for  the  pux-pose  of  bx’inging  back 
llama;  and  all  the  officei’saixd  soldiers,  and  all  the  people  of  the 
Raj,  x'ejoiced  in  the  hope  of  bi’ingiug  back  Rama.  And  all 
the  women  of  Ayodlxya  hastened  their  hxxsbands  in  evex*y 
household.  And  horses,  and  bullock  carriages,  and  chariots 
were  prepared  as  swift  as  thought,  together  with  camels,  and 
asses,  and  elephants  ; and  an  abxxndance  of  excellent  provi- 
sions  was  likewise  provided  to  subsist  the  vast  mxxltitude  in 
their  journey  to  bi’ing  back  Rama. 

Now  on  the  eve  of  this  auspicious  journey,  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  bards  and  eulogists  px’aised  Bharata  in  con- 
gratulatory strains;  and  stinking  the  kettle-drums  with 
golden  sticks  they  played  melodiously  thereon ; whilst  hun- 
dx-eds  of  others  blew  the  shx*ill-sounding  shell  and  the  pierc- 
ing trumpet,  until  the  air  was  filled  with  the  noise.  But  the 
clangour  of  the  music  only  excited  the  distress  of  Bharata, 
and  he  commanded  them  all  to  cease,  saying  : — “ I am  not 
the  Raja  ! ” 

At  the  dawn  of  morning  Bharata  ascended  his  chariot, 
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and  commenced  his  journey  to  the  abode  of  Rama.  All 
the  Counsellors  and  priests  preceded  him  in  carriages 
vying  in  splendour  with  the  chariot  of  the  sun ; and  he 
was  attended  by  nine  thousand  elephants  richly  capari- 
soned, and  sixty  thousand  chariots  with  archers,  and  a hun- 
dred thousand  horsemen,  and  a million  of  footmen.  Kaikeyi 
and  Sumitra,  together  with  the  renowned  Kausalya,  also 
accompanied  Bharata  in  splendid  vehicles,  being  greatly 
pleased  to  bring  back  Rama.  All  the  people  of  the  city 
went  out  in  like  manner  with  Bharata,  to  meet  Rama.  There 
were  potters,  jewellers,  garland-sellers,  weavers,  and  those 
who  lived  by  practising  arms ; also  husbandmen,  tamers  of 
peacocks,  snake-catchers,  charmers,  tanners,  carpenters, 
workers  in  gems,  workers  in  glass,  workers  in  ivory,  per- 
fumers, goldsmiths,  wool-manufacturers,  boilers  of  water, 
bathmen,  physicians,  dealers  in  incense,  distillers,  fullers, 
tailors,  dancing-men  and  dancing-women,  fishermen,  and 
thousands  of  Brahmans  of  subdued  minds,  learned  in  the 
Vedas,  and  contented  with  their  incomes.  All  were  appa- 
relled in  clean  raiment  and  mounted  on  vehicles  newly 
painted.1  This  mighty  multitude  proceeded  in  chariots,  and 
on  horses  and  elephants,  until  they  arrived  at  the  bank  of 
the  Gauges,  near  the  town  of  Sringavera,  where  dwelt  the 
friend  of  Rama,  the  renowned  Guha,  the  Raja  of  the  Bliils. 
Bharata  then  said  to  his  Counsellors : — “Let  the  array  halt 
at  this  spot,  and  rest  for  the  night,  and  on  the  morrow  we 
will  cross  this  river  Ganges.”  So  the  army  encamped 
near  the  town  of  Sringavera,  on  the  uorthern  bank  of  the 
Ganges. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Raja  Guha  was  dwelling  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  seeing  the  army  of  Bharata  en- 

1 That  tlic  description  of  the  camp  of  Bharata  is  in  accordance  with  Hindu 
ideas,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  description  of  a Mahratta  camp  in  the 
last  century,  extracted  from  Forbes’s  “ Oriental  Memoirs  : ” — “ Ragoba's  encamp- 
ment covered  a space  of  many  square  miles;  the  bazaar,  or  market-place,  belonging 
to  his  own  division  and  to  the  principal  Generals,  contained  many  thousand  tents, 
where  every  trade  and  profession  was  carried  on  with  as  much  regularity  as  in  a 
city.  Goldsmiths,  jewellers,  bankers,  drapers,  druggists,  confectioners,  carpenters, 
tailors,  tent-makers,  corn-grinders,  and  farriers,  found  full  employment ; as  did 
whole  rows  of  silver,  iron,  and  coppersmiths ; but  those  in  the  greatest  and  most 
constant  requisition,  were  cooks,  confectioners,  and  farriers.” 
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camped  on  the  opposite  shore,  he  said  hastily  to  his  kinsmen  : history  op 
— “This  vast  army  appears  to  me  like  an  ocean  overflowing  j>jRT  IV 
its  bounds  : I cannot  guess  wherefore  this  foolish  Bharata  has  — — — — 

0 # Ilia  alarm  lest 

come  hither  : I am  afraid  he  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  com-  isharata  should 
pleto  possession  of  the  Raj,  and  is  going  to  kill  Rama,  who  has  death  of  Rama, 
been  sent  into  exile  by  his  father  : But  Rama  is  both  my  pro- 
tector and  my  friend,  so  on  his  account  do  you,  my  kinsmen,  Prc  tiong  of 
remain  here  in  arms  on  this  side  of  the  Ganges  ; and  let  all  Guha  for 

° ’ _ opposing  Bhara- 

my  servants  remain  here  lining  the  bank  of  the  river;  for  I *“'*  over 
will  not  allow  Bharata  to  cross  over  until  I know  his  inten- 
tion as  regards  Rama  : Let  the  strong  keepers  of  the  river, 
who  feed  on  flesh,  roots,  and  fruits,  remain  here  : Let  a mul- 
titude of  fishermen,  young,  stout,  and  armed,  the  crews  of 
five  hundred  boats,  be  also  commanded  to  remain  here  : If 
however  Bharata  be  at  peace  with  his  brother  Rama,  his 
army  may  cross  the  Ganges  this  day.” 

When  Raja  Guha  had  thus  explained  his  intentions  to  his  Raja  Guha 
Counsellors,  he  took  presents  of  fish,  honey,  and  flesh,  and  nortlfenniaifk 
crossed  over  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  to  wait  uponBha-  for  Bharata.  * 
rata;  and  when  he  approached  the  Prince,  the  charioteer  Su- 
mantra,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  proper  forms  of 
address,  spoke  thus  to  Bharata  : — “This  Raja  of  the  Bhils  is 
eminent  in  his  knowledge  of  the  forest  of  Dandaka,  and  he  is 
the  friend  of  your  elder  brother  Rama : Therefore,  0 Bharata, 
let  Raja  Guha  be  admitted  to  your  presence,  for  he  assuredly 
knows  where  Rama  and  Lakshmana  are  abiding.”  So  Raja  interview  be- 

ni  • i -im  tii  ° ^ tween  Guha  and 

Guha  was  introduced  to  Bharata,  and  he  bowed  his  head,  and  Bharata. 
said  : — “ This  country  is  covered  with  jungle,  and  your  com- 
ing has  taken  us  by  surprise  ; but  still  we  entreat  you  to 
stay  with  all  your  army  and  attendants  at  the  house  of  your 
servant : I have  fruits  and  roots,  both  fresh  and  dry,  which 
have  been  laid  up  in  store  by  my  Bhils ; and  I have  also 
flesh  meat,  and  everything  that  is  produced  in  the  forest : 

I pray  you  therefore  to  remain  here  to-night  with  all  your 
army ; and  to-morrow,  when  you  have  been  furnished  with 
all  you  desire,  you  can  cross  the  river  and  go  onward.” 

Bharata  replied  : — “ 0 my  friend,  your  kindness  towards  me  Bharata  desires 
is  very  great,  since  you  desire  to  entertain  so  vast  an  army  way”to  the  her- 
as  that  which  accompanies  me:  But  tell  me  the  way  .by  Bha' 
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which  I should  proceed  to  the  hermitage  of  Bharadwaja  ! This 
country  is  veiy  difficult  to  traverse,  for  it  is  full  of  thickets 
and  deep  forests  ; and  this  side  of  the  Ganges  is  ruarsliy  and 
flooded  with  water : Every  road  abounds  with  difficulties, 
and  is  infested  with  serpents,  and  filled  with  thorns  and 
trees.”  Then  Baja  Guha,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
forest,  replied  to  Bharata  with  joined  hands,  as  follows  : — 
“ O valiant  Prince,  my  servants  armed  with  bows  shall 
carefully  attend  you,  and  I also  will  accompany  you  : But  tell 
me,  I pray  you,  are  you  going  forth  in  anger  against  Rama  ? 
This  mighty  army  which  accompanies  you,  leads  me  to  fear 
that  you  are  an  enemy  to  Rama.”  Bharata  said: — “0 
Guha,  may  the  time  never  come  in  which  I shall  give  dis- 
tress to  Rama  ! There  is  no  cause  for  you  to  be  afraid  of  me ; 
Rama  is  my  eldest  brother,  and  I esteem  him  as  equal  to  my 
father  : I go  to  bring  back  Rama  to  the  throne  of  Ayodhva.” 
Guha  replied  : — “ Happy  are  you,  0 Bharata  ! In  the  whole 
world  I do  not  know  one  who  is  equal  to  you,  since  you 
desire  to  relinquish  a Raj  which  has  fallen  to  you  without 
any  scheming  of  your  own ; and  on  this  account  your  fame 
will  spread  throughout  the  whole  universe.” 

While  Guha  was  thus  conversing  with  Bharata,  the  sun 
began  to  decline  in  the  heavens,  and  Bharata  encamped  his 
army,  and  rested  that  night  with  Satrughna.  And  Bharata, 
filled  with  solicitude  for  Rama,  said  to  Guha  : — “ I wish  to 
hear  particularly  from  you  where  Rama  was  lodged,  to- 
gether with  his  wife  Situ  and  his  brother  Lakshmaua  : What 
words  did  he  speak,  and  what  food  did  he  eat,  and  in  what 
place  did  he  lie  with  Situ  ? ” And  Guha  told  him  the  whole 
of  what  had  occurred  whilst  Rama  halted  at  Sringavera,  and 
how  Lakshmaua  kept  watch  for  the  protection  of  Rama  and 
Situ.  And  when  Bharata  and  Satrughna  had  heard  the 
whole  of  the  sorrowful  story,  they  wept  aloud,  and  their 
mothers  wept  with  them. 

Now  when  it  was  morning,  Bharata  was  desirous  that  his 
army  should  be  conducted  across  the  river  Ganges  to  the 
southern  bank ; and  Raja'  Guha  presented  himself  to  Bharata, 
and  said : — “ My  peoplo  have  brought  five  hundred  boats, 
adorned  with  flags  and  great  bells,  and  furnished  with  oars 
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and  rowers.”  And  India  brought  a boat  on  which  a chain-  history  of 
her  had  been  erected  : and  the  chamber  resembled  a temple,  pAHT  *rv 

and  was  lined  with  white,,  and  filled  with  a band  of  joyful 

musicians ; and  Bharata  ascended  that  boat,  together  with 
Satrughna,  and  all  tho  widows  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha. 

Then  Yasishtha  the  priest,  and  the  other  Brahmans,  entered  Yasishtba  and 
the  boats  set  apart  for  them;  and  the  female  attendants  TtK. ft>niaie at. 
entered  their  boats,  together  with  the  baggage  which  had  tendauts‘ 
been  brought  on  carts.  Meanwhile  the  noise  of  those  who 
were  burning  the  booths  and  huts  of  the  encampment,  and 
the  uproar  of  those  who  were  plunging  into  the  river,  and  of 
those  who  were  carrying  the  bagya^e  to  the  boats,  ascended 

J o o o o J 

to  the  very  sky.  The  boats  adorned  with  flying  streamers,  stirring  scene 
....  - -ii  •/>!  , * npon  the  river, 

on  which  the  servants  had  embarked,  sailed  swiftly  over  the 

river  ; some  being  filled  with  women,  others  with  horses,  and 

others  with  carriages,  cattle,  and  treasure  ; and  when  they 

had  reached  the  opposite  bank  they  landed  the  people,  and 

returned  for  more.  The  elephants,  also  adorned  with  flags.  Swimming  of 

swam  across  the  broad  stream  like  winged  mountains.  But 1 l-ltphanls- 

the  mighty  army  and  the  multitude  of  people  could  not  find 

sufficient  room  on  the  boats  which  Raja  Gulia  had  prepared  ; 

and  some  crossed  on  rafts,  and  others  upon  jars  and  pots,  Crossing  of  the 
...  ..  . . i people  on  ralts 

whilst  some  swam  over  the  river  with  their  hands  and  arms  ; and  jars. 

and  thus  every  one  that  came  with  Bharata  was  conveyed 

over  the  river  Ganges  by  the  care  of  the  servants  of  Raja 

Gulia. 


Now  when  they  all  had  passed  over  the  river,  Bharata 
marched  his  army  some  distance  into  the  jungle,  towards  the 
hermitage  of  Bharadwaja  at  Prayaga,  and  then  he  com- 
manded it  to  halt.  And  he  laid  aside  his  arms  and  orna- 
ments, and  put  on  two  silken  garments,  and  proceeded  with 
Yasishtha  the  priest,  and  the  Brahmans  and  Counsellors, 
to  pay  his  respects  to  that  great  sage,  who  was  the  chief  of 
Rishis,  and  the  priest  of  the  gods.  And  when  he  beheld  the 
delightful  hermitage  of  Bharadwaja,  and  the  huts  made  of 
leaves,  he  left  the  Counsellors,  and,  preceded  by  the  priest 
A asishtha,  he  went  forward  and  entered  the  presence  of  the 


6th,  March 
along  the  south- 
ern hank  of  the 
Ganges  towards 
Prayaga. 


Vasishtha  and 
Bharata  proceed 
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the  hermitage  ot 
Bharadwaja. 


great  Brahman.  Then  Yasishtha  and  Bharata  saluted  Bharad- 
waja in  the  most  respectful  manner,  and  Bharadwaja  rose  recepUonPltaWe 
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from  his  seat,  and  commanded  his  disciples  to  bring  the 
argha  ; and  he  then  presented  them  both  with  the  argha,  and 
with  water  to  wash  their  feet,  and  refreshed  them  with 
fruits.  Then  Bharadwaja  inquired  separately  of  Bharata 
and  Yasishtha  respecting  their  welfare,  and  also  about  Ayod- 
hya,  and  the  army,  the  treasury,  and  the  Counsellors  of  the 
Maharaja  ; but  knowing  that  Dasaratha  was  dead,  he  made 
no  inquiries  concerning  him.  In  return,  Yasishtha  and 
Bharata  inquired  respecting  the  health  of  Bharadwaja,  and 
how  far  his  body  had  been  wasted  by  his  austerities  ; and 
also  regarding  his  sacred  fires’  and  his  disciples,  and  the 
trees,  beasts,  and  birds  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  After 
this  the  renowned  sage,  fearful  lest  Bharata  contemplated 
the  slaughter  of  Rama,  questioned  Bharata  as  to  the  reason 
of  his  coming;  and  Bharata  replied  that  he  came  “ to  bring 
back  Rama  to  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  and  to  bow  at  his  feet.” 
So  Bharadwaja  rejoiced,  and  said  : — “ I know  Rama  and  his 
wife  Sitd,  and  his  brother  Lakshmana,  and  they  dwell  on  the 
famous  hill  of  Chitra-kuta:  Go  thither  on  the  morrow,  but 
to-day  do  you  stay  here  with  your  army  and  Counsellors.” 
After  this,  the  great  Bharadwaja  commanded  Bharata  to 
bring  his  whole  army  to  the  hermitage,  that  he  might  feast 
them ; and  the  sage  then  entered  the  house  where  the  sacred 
fire  was  kept,  and  having  sipped  water  and  wiped  his  lips, 
he  invoked  Yiswakarma,  the  architect  of  the  gods,  as  fol- 
lows : — I invoke  the  great  artist  Yiswakarma  to  acquaint 
him  that  I desire  to  entertain  guests,  and  I pray  that  all 
things  may  be  made  ready  for  me  ! I invoke  the  gods,  with 
Indra  at  their  head,  to  acquaint  them  in  like  manner  that 
I desire  to  entertain  guests,  and  I pray  them  to  supply  mo 
with  all  that  is  necessary  ! Let  all  the  rivers  which  flow  to- 
wards the  east  come  hither  ! Let  some  flow  wjtli  wine  and 
sweet  liquors,  and  let  others  bring  cool  waters  as  sweet  as 
the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  ! I call  upon  the  G andharvas,  the 
divine  musicians,  to  come  hither  with  all  their  instruments 
of  music ! I call  upon  the  beautiful  Apsaras,  the  divine 
nymphs  of  paradise,  to  come  hither  with  all  their  dresses  and 
ornaments  ! Let  a beautiful  grove  be  formed  resembling  that 
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1ST 


of  Kuvera,  tlio  leaves  of  which  shall  consist  of  jewels,  and  history  of 

. INDIA. 

fine  apparel,  and  lovely  damsels  shall  be  the  fruit  thereof ! part  iv. 
Let  some  prepare  every  kind  of  food  that  can  bo  eaten,  - 
sucked  or  licked  ! Let  garlands  appear  ready  formed  upon 
the  trees ; and  let  intoxicating  liquors  be  produced  in  great 
abundance,  together  with  flesh  of  various  kinds  ! ” 

Thus  spoke  in  words  of  authority  tho  mighty  sage  who  The  celestials 

J ® 0 obey  the  com- 

had  all  his  passions  under  perfect  control,  and  who  was  in-  mands  or  uha- 

4 r radwaja. 

vested  with  divine  power.  All  the  celestials  then  entered 
his  presence,  together  with  the  fragrant  zephyrs ; and 
flowers  fell  in  showers  from  heaven,  and  the  divine  kettle- 
drums were  heard  in  the  sky,  filling  the  air  in  every  direc- 
tion; whilst  the  Apsaras  danced,  and  the  Kinnaras  sang,  and 

the  Gandharvas  played  sweet  music.  Then  when  the  divine  Wondrous 

1 works  of  vis- 

liarmony  had  ceased,  Bliarata  beheld  the  wondrous  deeds  wakarma  and 

which  were  wrought  by  Viswakarma  and  the  gods.  For 

many  miles  on  every  side  the  ground  became  level,  and  was 

covered  with  a carpet  of  tender  grass,  and  enamelled  with  The  enamelled 

sapphires  and  onyxes  ; and  in  it  were  trees  loaded  with  every 

variety  of  fruits.  A forest  abounding  with  enjoyments  T^Torest  of 

came  from  the  mansions  of  Indra.  Many  excellent  rivers  also  The  rivers  now- 

came  attended  by  the  various  productions  of  their  banks;  U1° Wlth  1,qUors- 

whilst  other  rivers  came  flowing  with  various  liquors.  White  white 

houses,  with  four  apartments  to  each,  rose  from  the  ground 

to  receive  the  immense  number  of  guests  ; together  with 

stables  for  elephants  and  horses,  and  great  numbers  of 

palaces,  and  temples,  and  arched  gateways. 

Then  Bharata,  the  valiant  son  of  Kaikeyl,  entered  a Beautiful  palace 

^ prepared  for 

palace  which  was  as  resplendent  as  a white  cloud ; and  the  Bharata. 
portals  thereof  were  adorned  with  white  garlands,  and 
sprinkled  with  fragrant  perfumes ; and  the  square  courts  of 
that  palace  were  covered  with  excellent  carpets,  and  furnish- 
ed with  beds,  couches,  and  every  kind  of  seats.  And  there  Preparations  for 
was  an  abundance  of  agreeable  liquors  of  every  kind,  and 
sweetmeats  of  every  vai’iety,  and  provisions  of  all  sorts,  as 
well  as  clean  dishes  and  new  apparel.  There  also  was  the  Aspect  paid  to 

11  the  royal  throne 

royal  throne,  with  the  white  umbrella,  and  chamara  of  white  V? honour 

■ 4 Rama. 

hair ; but  Bharata  and  the  Counsellors  walked  round  the 
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throne,  and  bowed  respectfully  towards  it,  in  honour  of 
Rama ; and  Bharata  took  the  chamara  and  placed  himself  on 
one  of  the  seats  set  apart  for  the  Counsellors.  All  the 
Counsellors  and  priests  then  seated  themselves  according  to 
their  respective  rank,  and  last  of  all  the  general  of  the  army 
took  his  seat  with  a reverential  bow.  Then  Yasishtha  and 
the  Brahmans  partook  of  the  entertainment,  and  when  they 
had  finished,  Bharata  and  the  Counsellors  sat  down  to  the 
feast.  And  all  the  rivers,  which  ran  with  choice  liquors, 
passed  before  Bharata  at  the  command  of  the  sage  Bharad- 
waja ; and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  were  so  clean  and  pure  that 
the  white  earth  could  be  perceived  at  the  bottom  as  well  as 
at  the  sides.  And  the  banks  of  the  rivers  were  adorned 
with  excellent  houses  produced  by  the  prayers  of  the  great 
Brahman.  At  the  same  instant  came  twenty  thousand 
women  adorned  with  excellent  ornaments,  who  were  sent  by 
Brahma  ; and  twenty  thousand  more,  adorned  with  gold,  and 
gems,  and  coral,  who  were  sent  by  Kuvera ; and  twenty 
thousand  more  issued  from  the  forest  of  Nandana,  which  is 
the  garden  of  Indra.  And  the  Rajas  of  the  Gandharvas,  as 
resplendent  as  the  sun,  played  and  sang  before  the  assembly, 
whilst  the  Apsaras  danced  with  great  joy.  And  many  trees 
came  hither  and  played  on  musical  instruments,  whilst  some 
beat  time  and  others  danced  ; and  the  clusters  of  fruits  in 
the  forest  assumed  the  form  of  beautiful  damsels,  and  cried  : 
— “ O you  that  arc  thirsty,  drink  strong  wine  ! 0 you  that 
are  hungry,  eat  juicy  meat ! ” 

Meanwhile  the  army  of  Bharata  and  the  people  of 
Ayodhya  were  feasted  in  like  manner.  Eight  beautiful 
damsels  waited  upon  each  man,  and  these  damsels  and  the 
men  caused  each  other  to  drink  liquid  honey.  And  there 
were  other  beautiful  damsels,  and  many  excellent  musicians, 
all  with  garlands  round  their  necks ; and  they  danced,  and 
played,  and  sang,  until  the  warriors,  horsemen,  and  foot- 
men, cried  out : — “ We  will  not  go  forward  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  Dandaka,  nor  will  we  go  back  to  the  city  of  Ayodhya, 
but  we  will  remain  and  dwell  here  : Peace  be  to  Bharata, 
and  happiness  attend  Rama  ! ” And  the  soldiers  ran  about 
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in  crowds,  and  they  danced,  and  laughed,  and  sang  songs,  history  of 

and  adorned  themselves  with  the  garlands  which  had  been  p‘HT  ,y 

given  them  by  the  damsels  ; and  they  were  so  drunken  that 

the  elephant-keepers  could  no  longer  discern  their  elephants, 

nor  the  grooms  behold  their  horses.  The  messengers  also,  Servants,  foi- 

, , lowers,  and 

and  the  servants,  and  the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  and  those  animals  or  ail 

kinds,  complete- 

who  followed  the  army,  dressed  themselves  in  every  kind  of  >y  satisfied, 
fine  cloth,  and  were  completely  filled.  The  elephants,  horses, 
asses,  cows,  goats,  sheep,  deer,  and  birds,  were  likewise 
all  completely  satisfied,  and  none  wished  for  more.  No  General  cleanii- 

r j ' * ness. 

one  was  there  whose  clothes  were  not  white ; no  one  who 
was  dirty  or  hungry,  or  whose  hair  was  defiled  with  dust. 
Innumerable  couches  were  supplied,  furnished  with  excel-  couches, 
lent  coverlets  and  rich  carpets.  By  the  side  of  the  soldiers  wells  of  pfiyasa. 
wore  wells  filled  with  payasa,  made  of  milk,  rice,  sugar,  and 
spices ; and  there  were  cows  yielding  every  desire  of  the  Exhaustless 
heart,  trees  dropping  honey,  as  well  as  large  oblong  ponds  Trees  dropping 
full  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  bordered  with  sweetmeats  and  P°Ild‘sof  wi„P 
choice  viands.  There  were  thousands  of  dishes  of  various  Flesh  meat, 
metals,  garnished  with  flowers  and  ornaments,  and  filled 
with  venison,  peacocks,  partridges,  mutton,  and  pork,  ac- 
companied with  the  proper  sauces,  and  boiled  in  pots,  or 
roasted  on  ivory  spits.  There  were  likewise  thousands  of  piates,  vessels, 
plates,  and  millions  of  golden  vessels,  and  of  pots  well  abundance, 
cleansed,  together  with  lakes  of  butter-milk  three  hours  old  ; Lakes  of  butter- 

and  other  lakes  of  milk,  and  white  curds,  and  prepared  but-  curds, "and  but- 

1 1 ^©1*. 

ter,  with  large  heaps  of  sugar  round  about  resembling  mount- 
ains. There  were  also  all  the  vessels  and  articles  neces- 
sary for  ablution,  and  great  numbers  of  white  tooth-picks  Tooth-picks and 
Avith  their  ends  bruised,  and  vessels  filled  with  the  powder  s "ca  "°° 
of  white  sandal  wood  ; together  with  thousands  of  mirrors,  Mirrors,  clean 
and  clean  garments  in  abundance,  and  shoes  and  sandals  in  fndcombs?  063 
endless  quantity,  and  combs  for  the  head  and  beard.  There  Betel, 
also  were  mountains  of  betel,  and  lakes  full  of  liquors  to  Lakes  for  bath- 
promote  digestion,  and  lakes  abounding  with  lilies  of  a sky- 
blue  colour,  into  which  the  descent  was  easy,  and  in  which  it 
was  grateful  to  bathe.  Thus  passed  away  the  night,  while 
these  men  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  pleasant  hermitage  of 
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Bharadwaja,  like  a night  spent  by  Indra  in  his  garden  of 
Nandana.  At  length  at  the  command  of  Bharadwaja,  all  the 
beautiful  females  and  musicians  and  singers  returned  to  the 
places  from  whence  they  had  come ; and  the  flowers  com- 
posing the  various  kinds  of  garlands,  and  those  scattered 
round  and  trampled  under-foot  by  men,  returned  to  their 
former  state  as  if  the  whole  had  been  a dream. 

At  early  morning,  Bharata  went  to  the  sage  Bharadwaja; 
and  when  the  sage  saw  the  Prince  approaching  him  with 
joined  hands,  he  came  out  of  his  hermitage  and  said  : — “ O 
Bharata,  was  every  one  gratified  with  this  mighty  entertain- 
ment ? ” Bharata  then  bowed  his  head,  and  replied  : — “ O 
divine  one,  myself  with  all  my  army,  and  the  very  animals, 
were  made  completely  happy':  Servants  and  all  have  been 
lodged  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  and  have  lost  all 
sense  of  fatigue  and  pain : We  have  been  plentifully 
feasted,  and  have  slept  in  excellent  houses  : But  I ask  of 
you  one  favour  more  : 0 divine  sage,  look  with  a friendly 
eye  upon  me,  and  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  the  hermitage  of 
my  pious  brother,  and  which  is  the  way  thither.”  Bharad- 
waja said:-^-“At  a short  distance  from  here,  in  an  unin- 
habited forest,  is  the  delightful  mountain  Chitra-kuta : On 
its  north  side  is  the  river  Mandakini,  overshadowed  with 
trees,  covered  with  blossoms,  and  skirted  with  flowery 
woods : 0 my  lord,  beyond  that  river,  at  the  mountain 
Chitra-kuta,  your  two  brothers  are  residing  in  their  leafy 
hut  on  the  south  road.” 

Bharata  having  thus  accomplished  his  wish,  bowed  at 
the  feet  of  the  sage,  and  took  his  leave.  And  Bharata  and 
all  his  army  crossed  over  the  river  Jumnd  in  like  manner  that 
they  had  crossed  the  Gauges ; and  when  they  had  reached 
the  opposite  bank  every  preparation  was  made  for  marching 
to  the  hill  Chitra-kuta.  The  various  Captains  commanded 
their  horses  to  be  yoked,  and  mounted  their  excellent- 
chariots  adorned  with  gold.  Male  and  female  elephants, 
furnished  with  golden  howdahs,  and  decorated  with  beau- 
tiful flags,  stood  roaring  like  clouds  in  the  rainy  season; 
and  the  various  kinds  of  vehicles,  small  and  great,  went 
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forward,  whilst  the  footmen  inarched  on  foot.  Tho  ladies 
of  tho  royal  house,  with  Kausalyd  at  their  head,  were  filled 
with  joy  j and  went  forward  in  different  vehicles,  earnestly 
longing  to  see  Rama.  Bharata  likewise  ascended  a beau- 
tiful litter,  as  resplendent  as  the  moon  or  the  rising  sun,  and 
began  his  march  with  the  priests  and  Counsellors.  Tho 
innumerable  army,  accompanied  by  a multitude  of  elephants 
and  horses,  covered  the  earth  like  a vast  cloud  rising  in  the 
south.  At  the  sight  of  that  great  army  marching  with 
banners  flying,  the  herds  of  wild  animals  and  the  flocks  of 
birds  fled  away  in  great  consternation.  The  bears,  the  wild 
boars,  and  the  spotted  antelopes,  which  appeared  in  view  on 
all  sides  grazing  among  the  hills  and  rivers,  were  terrified, 
and  hastened  into  the  depths  of  the  jungle.  Greatly 
pleased,  the  pious  son  of  Dasaratha  marched  on,  whilst  this 
large  army  filled  the  air  with  their  shouts,  and  covered  tho 
earth  like  a widely-spreading  sea,  or  as  the  clouds  cover  the 
sky  in  the  rainy  season.  At  length,  having  advanced  a long 
way,  Bharata  said  to  the  sage  Vasishtha  : — “ We  must  be 
now  approaching  the  dwelling-place  of  Rama  : Yonder  hill 
must  be  Chitra-kuta,  and  this  river  must  be  the  Manddkini : 
The  forest  appears  in  the  distance  like  a blue  cloud,  and  my 
mountain-like  elephants  are  even  now  treading  upon  the 
pleasant  table-lands  of  Chitra-kuta  : The  trees  are  shedding 
their  flowers  upon  the  mountain,  as  the  dark  clouds  pour  forth 
their  store  of  rain  when  the  hot  season  is  passed  : Behold  the 
mountain-side  covered  with  horses,  as  the  sea  is  covered  with 
crocodiles : The  swiftly  running  deer,  driven  away  by  my 
army,  appear  like  the  clouds  which  are  driven  away  in 
autumn  by  the  winds  : The  soldiers  putting  flowers  on  their 
heads,  resemble  the  people  of  the  south  who  cover  their 
heads  with  blue  shields  : The  forest,  which  was  silent  and 
dreadful  to  behold,  is  now  through  my  coming  suddenly 
filled  with  men  like  the  city  of  Ayodhya : Tlie  bamboos, 
shaken  by  the  winds,  send  forth  a pleasant  noise,  and  shade 
the  heavens  from  view : The  beautiful  peacocks  run  about 
on  the  mountain,  whilst  the  joyful  birds  hop  from  spray  to 
spray : How  captivating  does  this  country  appear  to  me  ! 
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It  is  the  abode  of  holy  devotees,  the  manifest  road  to 
heaven : Let  the  army  halt  at  this  spot  and  make  a search 
throughout  the  forest,  that  the  two  chiefs  of  men,  Rama  and 
Lakshmana,  may  be  found.” 

Hearing  the  words  of  Bharata,  the  many  warriors,  with 
their  weapons  in  their  hands,  entered  the  forest,  and  they 
beheld  smoke  ascending;  and  they  returned  and  carried  the 
news  to  Bharata,  saying : — “ Fire  is  not  seen  in  a place  that 
is  destitute  of  men  ; and  doubtless  Rama  and  Lakshmana 
are  dwelling  there.”  Then  Bharata,  pleased  at  the  news, 
said  to  the  whole  army : — “ Let  the  soldiers  remain  here 
perfectly  silent : Rama  and  Lakshmana  cannot  be  far  from 
hence,  and  I will  go  with  my  brother  Satrughna  and  the 
charioteer  Sumantra  and  Raja  Guha,  and  find  out  Rama.” 

The  foregoing  narrative  comprises  some  graphic 
pictures  of  Hindu  life  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  account  of  the  Council  at  which  Bharata  de- 
clined the  Raj  includes  perhaps  no  details  requir- 
ing special  notice ; but  the  description  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  road  by  which  Bharata  and  his 
army  passed  through  the  jungle,  is  very  curious  and 
suggestive.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
trunk  lines,  the  absence  of  roads  was  a peculiar 
feature  of  India  until  a comparatively  recent  period  ; 
and  it  was  generally  impossible  for  wheeled  car- 
riages to  proceed,  especially  after  the  rainy  season, 
without  sending  precursors  to  level  the  hills  of  sand 
and  mud,  and  fill  up  the  chasms  and  ravines.  The 
road  constructed  by  Bharata  cannot  be  regarded  as 
altogether  a now  one,  as  Rama  was  driven  by 
Sumantra  in  a chariot  along  the  entire  distance  when 
going  into  exile.  Neither  can  it  have  been  carried 
all  thcAvay  to  the  frontier,  as  Bharata  complained  at 
Sringavera  of  the  badness  of  the  way.  Moreover, 
the  story  of  the  construction  of  the  road  has  appar- 
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cntlv  received  some  considerable  embellishments 
from  the  Hindu  bard.  But  even  if  the  description 
is  not  literally  true,  it  indicates  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  constructing  a road  through  the  jungle, 
and  the  ancient  custom  of  preparing  the  way  for 
distinguished  personages  which  finds  full  expression 
in  Messianic  prophecy : — “Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a highway  for 
our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low ; and  the 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places 
plain.”8 

The  march  from  Ayodhya  to  Sringavcra  calls  for 
no  remark ; but  the  proceedings  of  ltaja  Guha  on 
perceiving  the  army  of  Bharata  encamped  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Ganges,  furnishes  a curious 
picture  of  ancient  life.  Fearing  that  Bharata  was 
pursuing  Rama  for  evil  purposes,  lie  ordered  his 
fishermen  and  servants  to  line  the  banks  of  the 
river,  whilst  he  himself  carried  over  propitiatory 
presents  of  fish,  flesh,  and  honey,  with  the  view  of 
learning  the  real  object  of  Bharata’ s expedition. 
The  passage  of  the  river  is  very  picturesque,  and 
perfectly  true  to  modern  Hindu  manners  in  the 
north-western  quarter  of  India.  The  burning  of 
the  booths  on  leaving  the  encampment,  the  uproar 
of  embarkation,  the  boats  adorned  with  gay  stream- 
ers and  enlivened  with  musicians,  the  sing-song  of 
the  rowers,  the  multitude  crossing  the  river  on  rafts 
or  empty  jars,  and  the  elephants  swimming  slowly 
from  shore  to  shore,  are  all  scenes  which  will  be 
readily  realized  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 

3 Isaiah  xl.  3,  4.  Forbes’s  “ Oriental  Memoirs,”  Vol.  II.,  p.  59. 
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conditions  of  Hindu  life  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

But  tlie  most  extraordinary  picture  connected 
with  this  expedition,  and  perhaps  the  most  extraor- 
dinary in  the  whole  of  the  R&m&yana,  is  the  weird- 
like entertainment  given  by  the  sage  Bharadwaja  to 
the  army  and  followers  of  Bharata.  The  whole 
scene  is  one  of  enchantment,  and  consequently  has 
special  charms  for  the  Hindu.  All  that  he  can  desire 
or  imagine,  as  a source  of  pleasure  and  gratification, 
are  here  said  to  have  been  produced  in  abundance  at 
the  mere  prayer  of  a holy  Brahman.  The  jungle  was 
not  merely  transformed  to  a level  plain  covered  with 
soft  grass,  but  the  turf  is  said  to  have  been  radiant  with 
precious  stones  ; whilst  the  plain  was  shaded  by  trees 
loaded  with  fruits,  and  watered  by  rivers  running  with 
the  choicest  liquors.  White  and  beautiful  palaces  rise 
upon  the  enamelled  plain  in  all  the  glory  of  oriental 
magnificence  or  gorgeeus  pantomime.  Garlands  of 
flowers  are  hanging  on  the  portals ; sweet  odours 
are  issuing  from  the  rooms;  whilst  the  inner  courts 
are  furnished  with  everything  that  can  please  and 
gratify  the  senses.  There  are  rich  carpets  and  soft 
couches  on  which  to  repose,  whilst  exquisite  wines, 
choice  viands,  and  delicious  sweetmeats  are  served 
up  in  abundance.  There,  too,  arc  divine  musicians 
to  please  the  ear,  celestial  dancing-girls  to  gratify 
the  eye,  and  beautiful  women  without  number  to 
enliven  the  guests  by  their  potent  charms.  Even 
the  clusters  of  fruits  that  hang  from  the  trees  take 
the  form  of  bewitching  damsels,  who  press  every  one 
to  cat  the  juicy  meat  and  drink  the  strong  wine. 

But  such  a picture  of  dreamy  luxury  is  only 
pleasing  to  the  confirmed  voluptuary,  and  conse- 
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quontly  is  confined  to  the  palace  in  which  Bharata 
and  his  Counsellors  arc  entertained.  In  feasting 
the  soldiers  and  camp-followers  it  was  necessary  to 
introduce  coarser  elements,  indicative  of  profuse 
hospitality  and  a more  uproarious  conviviality  ; and 
in  this  respect  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  bard 
has  described  a scene  equally  true  to  Hindu  ideas 
and  to  a lower  order  of  human  nature.  Here  are 
couches,  clean  garments,  new  shoes,  mirrors,  combs, 
and  toothpicks,  for  every  one.  Here  arc  ponds  full 
of  spirituous  liquors,  bordered  with  sweetmeats; 
thousands  of  dishes  of  meat,  cither  boiled  in  clean 
pots  or  roasted  on  ivory  spits  ; together  with  lakes 
of  butter-milk  and  curds,  and  mountains  of  betel. 
The  female  element  was  much  the  same  as  at  the 
more  aristocratic  banquet;  but  the  men  grew  more 
intoxicated  and  noisy  ; and  to  repeat  the  language 
of  the  poem,  the  soldiers  ran  about  in  crowds,  and 
danced  and  laughed,  and  sang  songs,  and  adorned 
themselves  with  the  garlands  which  were  given  to 
them  by  the  damsels,  until  at  last  they  were  so 
drunken  that  the  elephant-drivers  could  no  longer 
discern  their  elephants,  nor  the  grooms  behold  their 
horses. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  fact  connected  with 
these  scenes,  is  not  their  truthfulness  to  human 
nature,  but  the  anomaly  that  they  should  have  been 
described  by  a Brahmanical  bard,  and  have  found 
their  way  into  what  the  Hindus  believe  to  be  in- 
spired writ.  If,  however,  the  narrative  is  critically 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  a Kshatriya  tradition 
of  a feast  in  which  juicy  meat  and  strong  drink 
formed  the  prominent  features,  has  been  partially 
overlaid  by  Brahmanical  details,  in  which  more  stress 
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is  laid  upon  wells  full  of  rice  and  milk;  and  lakes  of 
butter,  curds,  milk,  and  butter-milk.  Here  the  opposi- 
tion is  manifest,  for  the  same  revellers  who  feasted  on 
venison  and  peacocks,  mutton  and  pork,  are  scarcely 
likely  to  have  feasted  on  rice,  milk,  and  curds. 
The  anomaly  that  flesh  meat  and  spirituous  liquors 
were  served  up  at  a Brahmanical  feast  given  by  a 
holy  sage,  is  explained  away  by  the  assertion  that 
the  event  took  place  in  a former  age,  known  as  the 
Tretd-yuga,  when  such  indulgences  were  allowable. 
In  other  respects  the  miracle  is  intelligible  ; and 
indeed  the  idea  of  a Brahman  sage  being  able  to 
entertain  armies  through  the  supernatural  powers 
which  he  had  acquired  by  the  force  of  his  devotions, 
seems  to  have  been  a favourite  fancy  with  Hindu 
bards,  and  finds  expression  in  more  than  one  myth  of 
a Brahmanical  origin  and  character. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


KAMA  REFUSES  THE  RAJ. 


Tiie  narrative  of  the  interviews  which  took  place 
at  Chitra-kuta  between  Bharata  and  Rama  contains 
some  highly  interesting  scenes  which  throw  a curious 
light  upon  the  inner  life  of  the  Hindu,  and  upon  the 
standing-point  from  which  lie  contemplates  the 
world  around.  The  general  aim  of  this  portion  of 
the  poem  is  to  exhibit  the  noble  self-sacrifice  which 
Rama  firmly  carried  out  in  obedience  to  the  ex- 
pressed commands  of  the  deceased  Maharaja.  The 
narrative  opens  with  a poetical  description  of  the  hill 
Chitra-kuta,  and  the  river  Mandfikim,  accompanied 
by  a pretty,  but  somewhat  child-like,  picture  of  Rama 
and  Si'ta  taking  their  pleasure  among  the  flowers, 
during  which  Rama  frequently  declares  that  he  cares 
not  for  the  Raj  so  long  as  he  can  enjoy  the  society 
of  his  wife  upon  so  pleasant  a mountain.  This  dis- 
claimer, however,  must  be  accepted  with  some  re- 
servation. The  Hindu  bard  was  evidently  desirous 
of  furnishing  an  ideal  picture  of  conjugal  happiness 
and  affection,  and  in  doing  so  was  perhaps  compelled 
to  represent  the  possession  of  the  Raj  as  a minor 
consideration.  But  that  Rama  should  have  literally 
preferred  a jungle  to  a throne,  a leafy  hut  surrounded 
with  perils  and  deprivations,  to  the  luxury  of  a 
palace  and  pride  of  sovereignty,  seems  never  to  have 
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been  understood  by  the  Brahmanical  bard  for  a mo- 
ment. Indeed,  the  greatest  possible  stress  is  laid  by 
Vdlmfki  upon  the  filial  obedience  of  Rama  in  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  Raj.  In  three  distinct  inter- 
views between  Bharata  and  Rama,  the  former  ap- 
pears to  exhaust  every  argument  to  induce  his  elder 
brother  to  accept  the  Raj  ; and  in  so  doing  is  sup- 
ported by  his  mother  Kaikeyi,  and  by  the  sages 
Javali  and  Vasishtha;  but  Rama  never  hesitates  for 
a moment  as  to  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  de- 
ceased father,  and  at  length  the  people  and  the  great 
sages  acknowledge  the  righteousness  of  his  resolution. 

The  incidents  and  speeches  which  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative  are  very  significant,  and  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  the  present  place,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  seven  lead- 
ing events  as  follows : — 

1st,  Description  of  the  hill  Chitra-kuta  and  the 
river  Mandakim,  and  of  the  sports  of  Rama  and  Sit  a 
amongst  the  flowers. 

2nd,  Approach  of  Bharata’s  army  and  descrip- 
tion of  Rama’s  hermitage. 

3rd,  First  interview  between  Rama  and  Bharata, 
comprising  Rama’s  inferential  speech  upon  the  duties 
of  Rajas. 

4th,  Rama’s  offering  of  oblations  of  water  and 
funeral  cakes  to  the  soul  of  his  deceased  father. 

5th,  Second  interview  between  Bharata  and 
Rama  on  the  bank  of  the  Mandakim  river,  compris- 
ing Javali’s  atheistical  speech  against  the  belief  in  a 
future  state,  and  Rdma’s  reply. 

Oth,  Third  interview  between  Bharata  and  Rama, 
comprising  Vasishtha’s  appeal. 

7th,  Return  of  Bharata  to  Ayodhyti,  and  resi- 
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donee  at  Naudigr&ma,  where  he  subsequently  ruled  history  op 
the  Raj  under  the  authority  of  R&ma’s  shoes.  paut  iv. 

The  narrative  of  llama’s  refusal  of  the  Raj  may  The  narrative, 
be  reproduced  from  the  Ram  ay  an  a as  follows : — 

Now  on  the  very  day  that  the  army  of  Bharata  was  ap-  1st.  Description 

J J J 1 of  the  hill 

proacliing:  the  hill  of  Chitra-kuta,  the  heroic  Rama,  who  was  chitm-kuta 

1 ° . and  the  river 

attached  to  the  pleasant  hill,  and  who  was  as  desirous  of  Mandukim,  and 

1 > 4 ...  Of  ^le  Sports  of 

gratifying  Sita  as  Indra  is  desirous  of  gratifying  his  spouse  ^',‘"^'1'^ *lUi 
Sachl,  was  showing  Chitra-kiita  to  his  beloved.  And  Rama  flowcra- 
said  to  Sita  : — “O  excellent  woman,  neither  my  fall  from  RAma  descants 
the  throne  of  Ayodhya,  nor  the  separation  from  my  friends,  of  chitra-kum. 
give  me  any  pain  so  long  as  I behold  this  pleasant  moun- 
tain : See  this  hill,  0 my  beloved,  frequented  by  various 
kinds  of  birds,  adorned  with  peaks,  abounding  in  metals, 
and  penetrating  the  skies : It  is  covered  with  trees  and 
flowers,  and  filled  with  spotted  deer  and  tuneful  birds,  as 
well  as  with  tigers,  leopards,  and  bears  : Behold  the  charm- 
ins:  retreats  ! The  mountain  with  its  cool  cascades,  and 
bubbling  springs,  and  purling  streams,  appears  like  an 
elephant  spouting  up  inebriating  liquors : Who  would  not 
feel  delight,  whilst  the  zephyrs,  coming  from  the  valleys 
laden  with  fragrance,  salute  and  gratify  the  senses  ? 0 peer- 
less one,  were  I to  spend  an  age  here  with  you  and  Laksh- 
mana,  still'grief  would  never  consume  me:  In  this  mountain, 

O beautiful  one,  radiant  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  vocal 
with  tuneful  birds,  I feel  awakened  to  all  the  tender  emo- 
tions of  love  : 0 Sita,  rejoice  with  me  on  Chitra-kiita : The 
royal  sages  have  declared  that  retiring  to  the  forest  from  the 
cares  of  royalty,  is  as  delightful  as  amrita : The  stones  of 
different  colours,  of  blue,  yellow,  purple  and  white,  adorn  the 
mountain  on  every  side : The  medicinal  herbs  upon  this 
prince  of  mountains  shine  in  the  night  like  the  flames  of  a 
burnt-offering : Some  portions  of  the  mountain  resemble 
palaces,  others  are  like  gardens,  and  others  are  wrapped  in 
deep  g-loom  : Chitra-kiita  fixes  its  foundations  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  exalts  its  head  on  high : See  here  and  there  the 
beds  of  the  celestial  damsels,  devoted  to  soft  delights,  formed 
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of  the  leaves  of  the  lotos  and  covered  with  various  flowers  : 
See  here  the  garlands  of  water-lilies  pressed  down,  which 
have  been  thrown  at  each  other  by  these  damsels  : This 
mountain  Chitra-kuta,  abounding  with  roots,  fruits,  and 
water,  excels  the  garden  of  Kuvera  and  the  abode  of  Indra ; 
O beloved  Sita,  having  spent  the  appointed  time  with  you 
and  Lakshmana,  I shall  have  accomplished  a work  which 
will  exalt  the  family  of  Ikshwaku.” 

Descending  from  the  rock,  the  godlike  son  of  Dasaratha 
then  showed  his  beautiful  wife  the  pleasant  river  Mandakini. 
Ho  said : — “ Behold  the  river  Mandakini,  with  its  various 
islands  frequented  by  geese  and  crows,  and  abounding  with 
flowers  : See  the  pleasant  fords  where  the  herds  of  deer  have 
drank,  and  where  for  a moment  they  have  made  the  water 
muddy  ! There  at  stated  seasons  the  holy  sages  bathe  in 
the  stream,  wearing  matted  hair,  clothing  of  bark,  and  the 
thong  of  leather  rolled  up  like  a cord,  which  passes  over  the 
left  shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm ; aud  there,  bound  by 
their  vows,  they  stand  with  uplifted  hands  repeating  hymns 
to  the  sun  : The  trees,  agitated  by  the  winds,  scatter  their 
flowers  and  leaves  on  every  side  of  the  river,  and  cause  the 
mountains  to  appear  as  though  they  were  dancing : Behold, 
0 slender- waisted,  the  heaps  of  flowers,  shaken  down  by  the 
wind,  spreading  abroad  upon  the  earth  or  driving  through 
the  air ! See  the  red  geese  sitting  on  the  shallows  and  utter- 
ing their  pleasing  sounds  ! 0 lovely  one,  the  sight  of 

Chitra-kuta  and  of  Mandakini,  in  company  with  you,  I esteem 
far  beyond  a residence  in  a palace : Bathe  with  me  in  the 
stream  which  is  constantly  frequented  by  perfect  men,  who 
are  washed  from  their  sins,  and  who  arc  devoted  to  austeri- 
ties and  self-denial : 0 charming  Sita,  do  you  bathe  in  the 
river  Mandakini,  and  throw  red  and  white  water-lilies  into 
it,  as  one  companion  throws  flowers  at  another  ! 0 beloved 

spouse,  esteem  this  mountain  as  Ayodhya,  this  river  as  the 
Sarayii,  and  these  animals  as  the  people  of  the  city  : The 
virtuous  Lakshmana,  who  is  devoted  to  my  commands,  and 
whose  heart,  O Sita,  is  ever  in  union  with  mine,  constitutes 
all  my  happiness:  Performing  the  appointed  duties  of  religion 
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three  times  a day,  and  living  with  you  upon  honey,  roots,  history  of 
and  fruits,  I feel  no  wish  for  the  Raj  of  Kosala  : Where  is  pf^iv 
the  man  whose  fatigue  is  not  removed,  and  whose  mind  is 

, ....  . ....  Declares  that  ho 

not  exhilarated  by  bathing  in  this  pleasant  river,  which  is  has  no  wish  for 

JO  f t|,0  R.,j  of 

frequented  by  monkeys,  elephants,  and  lions,  and  adorned  Kosala. 
with  such  a profusion  of  flowers  ? ” 

Thus  Rama  showed  to  Sita  tho  river  Mandakini  flowing  RAmaand  sita 
through  tho  villages,  and  the  beds  of  water-lilies,  and  the  fulcavo. 
mountain  Chitra-kiita;  after  which  he  saw  on  the  north  side 
of  tho  mountain  a pleasant  cave,  which  abounded  with  stones 
and  metals,  aud  was  covered  with  a profusion  of  trees  in 
flower,  and  afforded  a delightful  shade,  and  was  frequented 
by  joyful  birds.  Beholding  this  cave,  and  the  thicket 
which  concealed  it  from  the  view  of  every  creature,  Rama 
said  to  Sita : — “ 0 my  beloved,  if  this  cave  is  pleasing  to 
your  sight,  sit  here  a little  while  and  rest  from  your  fatigue: 

These  smooth  stones  by  the  side  of  this  tree  loaded  with 
flowers  are  placed  here  for  you.”  Sita,  devoted  to  her  lord, 
humbly  replied  in  tender  words  : — “ 0 my  lord,  it  becomes 
me  to  regard  your  words  : In  order  to  show  me  the  beauties 
of  this  mountain,  you  have  this  day  wandered  a long  way, 
aud  must  be  much  fatigued.”  The  beautiful  one,  filled  with 
tenderness,  then  seated  herself  upon  the  stone ; and  Rama, 
conversing  with  her  as  she  sat  by  him,  said  as  follows  : — ■ 

“ 0 goddess,  see  this  climbing  plant,  bending  with  blossoms,  Jhima  requests 

® ° r ° ’ Sita  to  cling  to 

clasping  this  blooming  tree  ! Do  you,  my  beloved,  imitate  cAmrnn^prnnt 
this  charming  plant  and  cling  to  me  with  your  arms.”  clings  to  a tree. 
Then  Sita,  resembling  a daughter  of  the  gods,  sitting  in  the 
arms  of  her  husband,  clasped  her  lord,  rejoicing  the  soul  of 
Rama,  who  was  filled  with  unutterable  affection.  Now  Rama  paints  a 

red  tiki  on 

there  was  a red  clay,  washed  by  the  mountain  stream,  which  Sits-’s forehead. 

yielded  a crimson  dye ; and  Rama  rubbed  his  finger  on  the 

dye  and  adorned  the  forehead  of  his  beloved ; and  Sita 

appeared  like  the  newly-risen  sun,  or  like  the  ruddy  sky  at 

the  close  of  day ; and  the  affectionate  Rama,  rubbing  the 

flowers  of  Kama  in  his  hand,  completed  the  ornament  on 

the  forehead  of  his  spouse.1  Then  Rama  arose,  and  taking 


1 The  tika,  or  mark  on  the  forehead,  is  very  general  amongst  the  Hindus.  It 
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Sita  with  him,  went  to  another  place  ; and  there  a troop 
of  monkeys  came  up,  and  Sita  in  her  alarm  took  refuge  iu 
the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  closely  embraced  him ; and 
Rama  embraced  Sita,  and  consoled  her,  and  drove  the  mon- 
keys away.  Then  the  bright  ornament  on  the  forehead  of 
Sita  appeared  imprinted  on  the  breast  of  the  full-chested 
Rama ; and  Sita  laughed  to  see  the  mark  on  her  own 
forehead  imprinted  on  the  breast  of  her  lord.  Pre- 
sently Sita  beheld  a grove  of  asoka  trees  loaded  with 
flowers ; and  desirous  of  an  asoka  flower,  she  said  : — “ 0 
my  lord,  let  us  go  to  that  grove.”  The  happy  Rama, 
devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  his  beloved,  went  with  her  to  the 
asoka  grove ; and  they  traversed  the  grove  as  the  great  god 
Siva  traverses  the  wood  of  Himavan  with  his  beloved 
Parvati,  the  daughter  of  the  mountain.  The  two  lovers, 
the  bright  grass-complexioned  Rama  and  the  ruddy  slender- 
waisted  Sita,  now  adorned  each  other  with  asoka  flowers ; 
and  they  wreathed  garlands,  aud  made  floral  ornaments  for 
their  ears,  and  for  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  their 
heads ; and  their  presence  seemed  to  heighten  the  beauty  of 
all  the  mountain. 

At  length  the  amiable  Rama,  having  shown  various 
scenes  to  his  beloved  Sita,  returned  at  length  to  their  leafy 
hermitage.  Aud  Lakshrnana  came  out  to  meet  his  brother, 
who,  adorned  with  flowers,  was  walking  with  his  arm  round 
the  neck  of  his  tender  spouse ; and  Lakshrnana  showed  them 
what  he  had  done  during  their  absence,  and  how  he  had 
killed  ten  pure  antelopes  with  a clean  arrow,  and  was  drying 
their  flesh  in  the  sun.  And  Rama  was  pleased,  and  said  to 
Sita  : — “ Let  the  offering  bo  made  to  the  gods.”  Then  the 
beautiful  Sita  first  offered  a portion  to  the  gods  and  Pitris, 
and  gave  plenty  of  honey  [and  flesh  to  the  two  brothers ; 
and  Rama  said  to  Sita: — “This  is  juicy  flesh;  it  is  of  de- 
licious taste,  and  has  been  well  roasted  by  the  fire.”  When 


consists  of  a round  painted  spot,  or  a patch  of  gold,  placed  on  the  centre  of  the 
forehead,  either  as  an  ornament,  or  as  a sectariul  distinction,  or  as  a mark  of  high 
rank.  Amongst  the  Rajput  Princes,  the  conferring  the  tikii  upon  a subordinate 
or  feudatory  Chief  is  the  privilege  and  indication  of  supremacy. — Sec  Wilson's 
Glossary. 
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Sitti  had  satisfied  the  two  heroes  she  took  her  own  meal ; 
and  then  at  the  desire  of  Rama  she  guarded  the  remainder 
of  the  flesh,  whieli  had  been  cut  into  pieces  and  laid  out  to 
dry,  from  being  devoured  by  the  crows.]  2 

At  this  momont,  the  noise  and  dust  of  Bharata's 
army  approaching  the  leafy  hut  aroso  even  to  the  sky. 
The  wild  elephants  of  the  forest  left  their  afflicted  com- 
panions and  fled  on  all  sides,  being  affrighted  at  the 
great  uproar.  Rama  heard  the  noise  and  beheld  the  wild 
elephants  of  the  forest  running  away ; and  he  said  to 
Lakslimana  : — “ 0 excellent  son  of  Sumitra,  do  you  not  hear 
this  warlike  sound,  as  deep  and  terrible  as  thunder  ? The 
herds  of  elephants,  and  the  buffaloes  and  startled  deer, 
are  hastily  running  off  in  every  direction  ; are  they  affrighted 
bv  lions,  or  is  some  Raja  come  hither  to  hunt  ? Then 
Lakslimana  hastily  mounted  a tree,  and  looked  around,  and 
saw  coming  from  the  northern  quarter  a large  army  com- 
posed of  elephants,  chariots,  horsemen,  and  well-armed  in- 
fantry ; and  he  said  to  Rama  : — “ 0 chief  of  men,  this  must 
be  the  army  of  Bharata,  the  son  of  Kaikeyi  : Being  desir- 

ous of  enjoying  the  Raj  without  a rival,  he  is  coming  to 
destroy  us  both  : I see  his  flag  upon  the  chariot,  the  self- 

same chariot  in  which  we  left  Ayodhya : We  must  certainly 
kill  him,  and  then  you  may  govern  the  Raj  in  peace.” 
Rama  replied  : — “ Wliat  evil  has  Bharata  ever  done  to  you, 
or  what  fear  have  you  of  Bharata,  that  you  desire  to  kill 
him  ? I have  engaged  to  fulfil  my  father's  promise,  and 
what  should  I do  with  the  Raj  ? Perchance  Bharata  has 
been  drawn  hither  by  affection  only  ; or  he  has  come  hither 
to  surrender  the  Raj  to  me ; and  it  is  improper  for  you  to 
speak  so  harshly  of  him.”  Thus  addressed  by  his  pious 
brother,  Lakshmana  was  abashed,  and  said  : — “ Perchance, 
our  father  the  Maharaja  has  come  to  see  you.”  Rama,  see- 
ing that  Lakshmana  was  ashamed,  replied Dasaratha 
may  have  come  to  see  us,  and  to  take  us  home  again : I see 
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2 The  passage  in  brackets  has  been  omitted  in  the  North-AYest  recension.  Its 
genuineness,  however,  is  undoubted. 
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the  great  and  aged  elephant  marching  before  the  army,  bnt 
I cannot  see  the  white  umbrella  of  my  divine  father.” 

Meanwhile,  the  army  commanded  by  Bharata  had  pre- 
pared their  lodgings  on  every  side ; and  Bharata  entered 
the  forest  on  foot,  and  seeing  the  smoke  arising  from  the 
hermitage  of  Rama,  he  rejoiced  like  one  who  has  passed  a 
dangerous  stream.  Presently  he  descried  a large  and 
pleasant  hut,  sacred  to  some  devotee,  made  of  branches  of 
trees,  and  covered  with  wide-spreading  leaves,  as  an  altar 
is  covered  with  kusa  grass.  It  was  adorned  with  a largo 
bow,  covered  with  gold,  resembling  the  bow  of  Indra  ; and 
with  a large  quiver  of  arrows,  as  bright  as  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  as  keen  as  the  faces  of  the  serpents  in  the  river 
Bliagavati.  This  hermitage,  which  filled  an  enemy  with 
dread  as  deer  are  frightened  at  a lion’s  den,  was  likewise 
adorned  with  two  scimitars  wrapped  in  cloth  of  gold ; and 
with  two  shields  which  were  studded  with  gold,  and  the 
guards  for  the  arm  and  the  fingers  were  also  covered  with 
gold.  In  that  hermitage  Bharata  also  saw  a large  pure  altar 
sloping  towards  the  north-west,  and  on  it  was  a blazing 
fire ; and  after  a little  time  he  beheld  bis  elder  brother  Rama 
sitting  in  the  hut  of  leaves  on  a seat  of  antelope’s  skin> 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  a devotee,  with  a weight  of  matted 
hair  on  his  head.  And  Rama  was  seated  near  the  altar, 
within  a sacrificial  enclosure  strewed  with  kusa  grass,  and 
ho  was  attended  by  Sita  and  Lakshmana ; and  he  was  as  re- 
splendent as  the  fire,  and  his  shoulders  resembled  those  of  a 
lion,  and  his  eyes  were  like  the  water-lily;  Rama,  the 
nourisher  of  the  sea-girt  earth,  the  valiant  one  of  mighty 
arm,  the  righteous  one  resembling  the  eternal  Brahma  ! 

When  Bharata  thus  beheld  Rama,  ho  wept  bitterly,  and 
said  : — “ This  is  my  elder  brother,  who  in  former  times  was 
ever  attended  by  his  faithful  subjects,  but  who  is  now  the 
associate  of  beasts : This  magnanimous  one,  who  formerly 
had  thousands  of  suits  of  apparel,  now  wears  two  vestments 
of  bark  : This  Rama,  whose  head  was  so  delicate  that  he  felt 
pain  even  when  adorned  with  flowers,  now  endures  the 
weiifht  of  matted  hair : He  whoso  meritorious  deeds  were 
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increased  by  costly  sacrifices,  has  now  embraced  a course  of  history  of 
bodily  austerities : The  body  of  that  excellent  ono,  which  -pa^iv. 

was  formerly  perfumed  with  costly  sandal  wood,  is  now  - 
covered  with  tho  dust  of  the  forest : Rama,  worthy  of  all 
happiness,  has  undergone  all  this  distress  because  of  mo.” 

Meanwhile  Rama  recalled  to  mind  his  brother  Bharata, 
and  embraced  him,  and  clasped  him  to  his  bosom,  and  embrace8 
said  : — “ 0 beloved  brother,  where  is  your  father  Dasaratha 
that  you  are  come  to  this  forest  ? What,  my  dear  brother, 
is  the  cause  of  your  coming  ? Is  the  Maharaja  alive,  or  has 
he  departed  from  the  world.3 4  0 Bharata,  do  you  regard  the  Delivers  a 

x ° . speech  on  tho 

words  of  our  preceptor  Sudhana,  who  is  alike  skilled  in  the  duties  of  Rajas, 
science  of  arms  and  eminent  in  the  law?1  Have  you  ap-  Selection  of 

J 1 1 Counsellors. 

pointed  those  men  to  bo  your  Counsellors,  who  are  like 

yourself  heroic,  learned,  masters  of  their  senses,  noble,  and 

capable  of  understanding  a nod  ? Counsel  which  is  kept 

secret  by  the  Counsellors  is  the  source  of  the  good  fortune 

of  Rajas : Have  you  overcome  sleep  ? Do  you  awake  at  Avoidance  of 

proper  times  ? Do  you  at  the  close  of  night  think  upon  the 

way  to  become  prosperous?  Do  you  consult  with  yourself 

when  alone,  and  do  you  also  take  counsel  of  many  ? Does  Decisions. 

your  decision,  when  determined  upon,  spread  abroad 

throughout  the  Raj  ? When,  0 Bharata,  you  li  ave  do-  Procrastination. 

termined  upon  any  affair,  small  in  its  origin  but  great  in  its 

consequences,  do  you  speedily  begin  it  ? Do  you  not  put  it 

off  to  a future  day  ? Are  other  Rajas  acquainted  with  your 

opinions  as  to  what  is  most  proper  to  be  undertaken  ? Are 

they  acquainted  with  the  works  which  you  are  about 

to  undertake  ? Are  the  secret  plans  concerted  in  the  Secrcsy- 

Councils  of  other  Rajas,  known  to  you  and  your  Counsellors  ? 

Do  you  prefer  one  learned  man  to  a thousand  of  the  illiterate  Value  of  learned 

men. 

multitude  ? In  difficult  situations  a learned  man  may  prove 
of  infinite  advantage  to  a Raja ; but  if  a Raja  retain  about 

3 The  remainder  of  Rama’s  speech  is  apparently  an  interpolation,  inserted  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  duties  of  Rajas.  That  Rama  should  have  delivered 
such  an  oration  at  his  first  interview  with  Bharata  in  the  jungle  is  scarcely  in 
accordance  with  human  nature. 

4 Rama  here  speaks  of  his  preceptor  Sudhana.  Now  his  real  preceptor  was 
Vasishtha,  and  Sudhana  seems  to  have  been  a Buddhist. — See  Prof.  H.  H.  Wil- 
son’s Works,  Yol.  II.  p.  24. 
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him  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  ignorant  people,  he 
derives  no  assistance  from  them  : Do  you  employ  excellent 
servants  in  great  affairs,  lower  ones  in  common  business,  and 
mean  ones  in  a mean  capacity  ? Do  you  appoint  Counsel- 
lors to  great  employments  who  will  not  open  out  their  hands 
to  receive  bribes,  and  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  of 
your  father  and  grandfather  ? O son  of  Kaikeyl,  do  the 
people,  oppressed  by  severe  penalties,  despise  you  ? Do 
your  own  Counsellors  disregard  you  in  your  Raj  ? Do  the 
priests  contemn  you  as  one  who  has  fallen  into  sin,  or  as  a 
virtuous  woman  contemns  one  who  is  drawn  after  a harlot  ? 
He  who  does  not  destroy  a Minister,  who  is  deep,  artful, 
and  ambitious,  and  who  delights  in  accusing  other  Ministers, 
is  himself  destroyed  : Have  you  appointed  one  who  is 

heroic,  patient,  determined,  pure,  noble,  able,  and  devoted 
to  your  person,  to  be  your  General  ? Have  you  honoured 
with  proper  rewards  those  persons  who  are  valiant  and  dis- 
tinguished, eminent  in  war,  and  of  tried  abilities  ? Do  you 
issue  the  pay  and  food  of  your  troops  in  proper  manner,  and 
immediately  they  have  become  due  ? When  the  distribu- 
tion of  pay  and  provisions  is  protracted  beyond  the  proper 
time,  servants  become  enraged  against  their  masters,  and 
great  undertakings  are  often  frustrated  : Are  all  those  who 
are  of  good  family  and  the  chief  among  the  people,  well 
affected  towards  you?  Would  they  unite  in  sacrificing 
their  lives  for  you  ? 0 Bharata,  is  your  Ambassador  learn- 

ed and  active,  able  to  reply  on  the  spot  to  any  question  ? 
Is  he  a man  of  judgment,  and  one  who  will  repeat  a mess- 
age in  the  terms  in  which  it  was  delivered  to  him  ? Do 
you  know  the  officers  of  Government  to  be  on  your  side 
when  you  send  them  to  a foreign  country,  and  when  they 
are  unacquainted  with  each  others’  commission  ? Do  you 
think  lightly  of  foes  who  are  weak  and  driven  away,  and 
who  are  yet  always  returning  ? Do  you  disregard  thoso 
Brahmans  who  are  given  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses, 
and  who  are  so  much  engrossed  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
that  they  have  no  time  to  look  after  things  divine  ? Do  you 
disregard  those  who  arc  eminent  in  useless  knowledge,  babe3 
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esteeming  themselves  learned,  who  whilst  they  have  all  the  history  of 
chief  treatises  on  the  duties  of  men  before  them,  are  stupidly  p1rT  iv. 

ignorant ; who  having  gained  a smattering  of  logic,  proclaim  

themselves  to  be  wise  without  learning  ? Do  you  protect  Protection  of 
the  fair  and  extensive  city  of  Ayodhya,  justly  termed  in-  tllLU^>r' 
vincible ; which  was  inhabited  in  former  times  by  our  heroic 
predecessor,  whose  name  is  truth ; and  which  is  defended  by 
strong  gates,  and  tilled  with  horses,  and  with  thousands  of 
excellent  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  Vaisyas,  all  cheerful, 
intent  upon  their  proper  calling,  and  superior  to  their  appe- 
tites ; which  city  is  also  adorned  with  temples  of  various 
forms,  and  inhabited  by  men  skilled  in  the  Vedas  ? 0 Blia-  Protection  of 

rata,  are  the  country  districts  duly  protected  ? Are  the  hus-  districts.1' J 
bandmen  and  herdsmen  duly  esteemed  by  you  ? Are  their 
circumstances  easy  ? Are  they  protected  by  officers  of 
justice  duly  appointed  by  you  ? Arc  all  the  householders 
duly  protected  ? Do  you  behave  with  courtesy  to  all  women  ? 

Do  you  disregard  the  couusel  of  women  and  refrain  from  Female  counsel, 
communicating  your  secrets  to  them?  Is  the  forest  well  s,to<-k  of  e,p- 

° J # plmiits,  cows, 

kept  where  the  royal  elephants  are  maintained  ? Have  you  a and  horses- 
stock  of  new  milch  cows  ? Are  you  well  furnished  with 
female  elephants  and  horses  ? Do  you  rise  at  the  early  dawn, 
and  constantly  show  yourself  adorned  to  the  people  ? Are 
all  the  workmen  in  your  presence  without  fear,  and  do  they 
attend  to  their  business  when  you  are  absent  ? Are  your  Forts. 

Forts  well  stored  with  riches,  grain,  arms,  water,  and 
machines ; and  are  they  well  furnished  with  artificers  and 
bowmen  ? Is  your  expenditure  smaller  than  your  income  ? Finances. 

Are  your  treasures  spent  among  persons  unfit  to  receive 
them  ? Do  you  expend  your  wealth  among  the  Brahmans, 
and  needy  strangers,  and  the  soldiers,  or  do  you  squander 
it  amongst  your  friends  ? If  a Chieftain  be  apprehended  is  Corrupt  ad- 

. ...  . . r ministration  of 

he  set  at  liberty  by  a bribe  ? In  a cause  between  a rich  man  justice, 
and  a poor  one  are  the  learned  judges  above  the  desire  of 
gain  ? 0 Bharata,  the  tears  which  fall  from  those  who  are  un- 
justly condemned  will  destroy  the  children  and  the  cattle  of 
him  who  governs  with  partiality  ? Do  you  seek  to  gain  the 
affections  of  young  and  old,  and  try  to  increase  your  Raj,  and 
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history  of  acquire  land  and  wealth  by  every  lawful  means  ? Do  you 
Paet  iv.  bow  to  your  spiritual  guide,  to  the  aged,  to  devotees,  to  the 

gods,  to  strangers,  to  sacred  groves,  and  to  all  Brahmans 

who  are  perfected  by  education  ? Do  you  sacrifice  wealth 
to  virtue,  or  virtue  to  wealth,  or  both  to  favouritism,  avarice, 
andsensuality  ? 0 Bharata,  do  you  divide  your  time  with 

due  regard  to  recreation,  public  business,  and  moral  duties  ? 
Do  the  Brahmans,  as  well  as  the  citizens  and  people  of  the 
country,  express  their  wishes  for  your  good  ? Do  you  abhor 
atheism,  deceit,  and  anger,  and  guard  against  any  neglect  of 
your  own  affairs  ? Do  you  perform  all  the  duties  of  Bajas  ? 
A Baja  who  governs  with  justice  a Baj  which  is  surrounded 
with  difficulties,  will  gain  heaven  when  he  leaves  this 
world/’ 

Rima  demands  When  Rama  had  thus  addressed  Bharata,  he  began  also 

the  reason  of  ' ° 

Bharata’s  com-  to  say  : — “ I wish  to  hear  on  what  account  you  have  come 
into  this  countiy  in  the  habit  of  a devotee : Tell  me,  I pray 
you,  why  you  have  abandoned  the  newly-acquired  Baj,  and 
entered  the  forest  with  the  antelope’s  skin  and  matted 

Bharata  in-  hair  ? ” Bharata  replied  with  l’oiued  hands  : — “ 0 excellent 

forms  him  of  1 _ J 

HasaraUn°f  ouei  my  valiant  father,  having  sent  you  into  exile  at  the 
instance  of  my  mother  Kaikeyf,  has  departed  to  heaven 
overwhelmed  with  grief : O chief  of  men,  I pray  you  to 
accept  the  Baj,  but  first  arise  and  perform  the  rites  of  water 
for  thy  father : Satrughna  and  myself  have  already  offered 
water : 0 Bama,  you  were  indeed  the  beloved  of  your 
father ; through  grief  on  your  account,  and  the  desire  of 
seeing  you,  he  has  departed  to  the  mansions  of  Indra.” 

RAma’s  ainic-  At  this  afflicting  account  of  his  father’s  death,  as  dread- 

tion  at  the  news.  0 

ful  as  the  thunderbolt  cast  by  Indra  at  the  Danavas,  Rama 
sank  upon  the  ground  like  a tree  which  has  been  felled  by  the 
axe.  Sita  and  his  brothers  sprinkled  him  with  water,  and 
when  he  was  somewhat  revived,  he  said  to  Bharata  : — 

tioiSJamenta"  “ shall  I do  in  Ayodhya  now  that  my  father  has  gone 

to  heaven  ? Who  shall  nourish  Ayodhya,  now  that  she  is 
bereft  of  the  best  of  Rajas  ? Happy  are  you,  O Bharata 
and  Satrughna,  by  whom  his  funeral  ceremonies  have  been 
performed  ! When  my  forest  residence  is  over,  from  whom 
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shall  I hear  the  words  with  which  my  father  was  accus-  history  op 
tomed  to  cheer  me  ? ” (‘lhima  then  turned  to  Sita,  and 

said : — “ 0 Sita,  your  father-in-law  is  dead  ! O Laksli- 

mana,  you  are  fatherless  ! Bharata  has  related  the  afflict- 
ing story  of  the  departure  of  the  Maharaja  to  heaven  ! ” 

And  whilst  Kama  was  thus  speaking,  tho  tears  fell  in 
abundance  from  all  eyes. 

At  length  tho  younger  brethren  said  to  Rdma  : — “Let -‘Ui,  Rama’s 

a j Q ' offering  of  obla- 

the  funeral  libations  of  your  father,  the  Maharaja,  be  now  a,?<V sri« n ra i tr 
performed  ! ” Then  Rama,  accompanied  by  his  brethren,  ”Je. 

walked  down  into  the  beautiful  river  Mandakinf,  and ccased  father, 
descended  into  that  sacred  stream  which  is  free  from  mud, 
and  sprinkled  water  on  account  of  the  Maharaja,  saying  : — 

“ 0 Dasaratha,  may  this  be  thine  ! ” Rama  then  filled  his 

two  joined  palms  with  water,  and  turning  his  face  to  tho 

south  quarter,  sacred  to  Yama,  he  said  : — “ 0 Raja  of  Rajas, 

may  this  pure  imperishable  water  given  to  you  by  me  always 

quench  your  thirst  in  tho  region  of  spirits  ! ” Afterwards, 

the  renowned  Rama  came  out  of  the  sacred  waters  of  the 

river,  and  performed  tho  customary  offering  together  with 

his  brethren.  Having  made  a cake  of  the  pulp  of  the  fig-  The  funeral 

tree,  and  of  such  other  materials  as  could  be  procured  in  thlTpuYffortho 

the  forest,  he  spread  it  upon  the  sacred  kusa  grass,  and  fi"’tieo' 

said  : — “ O Maharaja,  eat  with  pleasure  the  viands  which 

we  cat  ourselves ; for  that  which  is  the  nourishment  of  man 

is  likewise  the  nourishment  of  his  deity.”  Rama  then  left 

the  bank  of  the  river,  and  returned  to  the  door  of  his  hut, 

taking  hold  of  Bharata  and  Lakshmana  with  both  his 

hands. 

Meanwhile  the  army  of  Bharata  heard  the  lamentations  Approach  of  the 
of  the  brethren  and  of  Sita  re-echoed  from  the  mountains  Rama, 
like  the  sound  of  roaring  lions;  and  the  soldiers  were  greatly 
alarmed,  and  said  : — “ Bharata  has  met  with  Rama,  and  the 
brethren  are  bewailing  their  departed  father.”  Then  leav- 
ing the  animals  and  baggage,  they  set  their  faces  towards 
the  sound,  and  hastened  towards  the  place,  being  all  with 
one  mind  anxious  to  behold  Rama.  The  noise  of  their 
chariot-wheels  was  like  the  rolling  of  thunder;  and  the 

vol.  n.  1 4 
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beasts  and  tbe  birds  were  terrified  witb  fear  and  fled  away. 
At  length  tliose  soldiers  beheld  Rama  sitting  on  the  sacrificial 
ground ; and  they  all  execrated  Kaikeyl  and  Manthara,  and 
burst  into  tears.  Rama,  viewing  them  all  deeply  afflicted, 
embraced  them  like  a parent ; and  treated  all  his  ancient 
friends  with  the  respect  due  to  each.  Meanwhile,  the  priest 
Vasishtha,  being  eager  to  behold  Rama,  proceeded  with  the 
widows  of  Dasaratha  to  the  place  where  the  heroes  were. 
Presently  the  Rani  Kausalya  saw  upon  the  ground  the 
funeral  cake  laid  in  order  which  Rama  had  prepared  for  his 
father  Dasaratha,  together  with  the  kusa  grass  laid  with  their 
points  towards  the  south;  and  Kausalya  said: — “Behold 
this  coarse  cake  which  the  magnanimous  Rama  has  prepared 
according  to  the  ordinance  ! How  should  the  great  Dasar- 
atha, who  on  earth  was  equal  to  Tndra,  relish  such  an  offer- 
ing as  the  pulp  of  the  fig-tree  ? There  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  a greater  wretchedness  than  that  the  mighty 
Rama  should  offer  a cake  made  of  the  pulp  of  the  fig- 
tree  to  the  spirit  of  his  deceased  father  ! Verily  it  is  a true 
saying  : — ‘ The  food  which  is  eaten  by  a man  is  the  food 
also  of  his  god.  ’ ” All  the  widows  of  the  deceased  Maha- 
raja then  went  forward  and  beheld  Rama,  who  was  like  a god 
who  had  fallen  from  heaven  : and  when  they  saw  him  they 
wept  aloud  overpowered  with  grief.  The  heroic  Rama  then 
arose  and  fell  down  at  the  lotus-like  feet  of  his  mothers  ; 
and  the  Rams  with  their  fair  and  soft  hands,  pleasing  to  the 
touch,  wiped  the  dust  from  his  back.  Then  Lakshmana, 
also  beholding  his  afflicted  mothers,  bowed  slowly  to  their 
feet  with  great  affection ; and  all  the  Ranis  manifested  the 
same  respect  towards  him  as  they  had  previously  shown  to 
Rama.  Situ  also,  filled  with  grief,  bowed  down  to  the  feet 
of  her  mothers-in-law,  and  stood  before  them  ; and  tho 
afflicted  Ranis  embraced  her,  who  was  emaciated  by  her  resi- 
dence in  the  jungle.  Meanwhile  Rama  embraced  the  feet 
of  the  priest  Vasishtha,  even  as  Indra  embraces  the  feet  of 
Vrihaspati. 

Now  when  the  night  had  passed  away  and  the  morning 
had  dawned,  and  the  brethren  and  their  friends  had  per- 
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formed  their  religious  devotions  on  the  bank  of  the  river  history  op 

0 ^ .‘INDIA 

Mandiikinij  they  all  sat  down  in  a profound  silence,  no  ono  Paet  iv 

uttering  a word.  At  length  Bharata  addressed  llama  in  the 

presence  of  all  assembled,  and  said  : — “ My  mother  Kaikeyi  Bharata  odors 

r . . the  Raj  to 

having  given  the  Raj  to  me,  is  now  satisfied  : This  Raj,  RAma. 
which  is  like  a bridge  broken  down  by  a violent  stream  in 
the  rainy  season,  I now  give  to  you  : O Rama,  wipe  off  the 

guilt  of  my  mother’s  anger,  and  deliver  your  father  from 
sin  : I entreat  you  with  my  head  bowed  : Show  that  pity  to 
me  which  the  great  Supreme  shows  to  all  his  creatures  : But 
if  you  turn  your  back  upon  me,  and  persist  in  going  hence 
to  the  forest,  lo,  I will  go  with  you  ! ” 

Rama  then  replied  to  Bharata,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  R&ma  refuses 
friends  and  kinsmen,  as  follows  : — “ 0 Bharata,  our  father  the  amuigc- 

ment  ordered  by 

Dasaratha,  at  the  request  of  your  mother  Kaikeyi,  has  ap-  his  father, 
pointed  that  I should  go  into  exile  and  that  you  should 
possess  the  Raj  : 0 Bharata,  release  the  Maharaja  from  his 
obligations  ! Save  your  father  and  rejoice  your  mother : Go 
with  Satrughna  to  Ayodhya  and  console  the  people ; whilst 
I with  Sita  and  Lakshmana  enter  the  forest  without  delay  : 

Be  you,  0 Bharata,  the  Raja  of  men ; I will  be  the  Raja  of 
the  wild  beasts  : Go  you  this  day  to  the  chief  of  cities,  and 
I will  enter  the  thickets  of  Dandaka  : The  royal  umbrella 

shall  shade  your  head  from  the  sun,  while  mine  shall  be 
shaded  by  the  trees  of  the  wood  : Satrughna  of  unequalled 
understanding  will  be  your  attendant ; and  Lakshmana,  re- 
nowned for  fidelity  and  friendship,  shall  be  mine. 

At  this  time  the  sage  Javali,  the  renowned  logician  of  Atheistical 

. D • ,,  speech  of  Jav&li 

the  deceased  Maharaja,  and  a pious  Brahman  ot  the  highest  the  logician. 

rank,  came  forward,  and  expressed  the  following  vicious  sen- 
timents to  Rama  : — “ O chief  of  men,  may  prosperity  attend 
you  : Let  not  the  understanding  of  a pious  devotee  such  as 
you  are,  be  rendered  as  useless  and  contemptible  as  that 
of  common  people!  Having  obeyed  the  commands  of  your  « whilst  your 

father,  you  have  already  fulfilled  all  that  was  incumbent  upon  you  obeyed  his6 
T , . , , , ‘ , n i-p  ~ • , commands,  but 

you  : It  ill  becomes  you  now  to  preter  a life  ot  sluggishness  now  that  he  is 
and  stupidity,  merely  through  attachment  to  virtue  and  no  longer  bind- 
austerities,  and  contempt  for  the  possession  of  a Raj  : Attend, 
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“ Tlie  relation- 
ship of  parents 
to  their  children 
is  only  tempor- 
ary, like  that  of 
the  inn  to  the 
passing  travel-', 
ler. 


“ Take  your 

pleasure  in  this 
mortal  life  of 
which  wc  know 
something,  and 
trouble  not 
respecting  the 
life  hereafter  of 
which  we  know 
nothing. 


“ I grieve  for 
those  who 
sacrifice  the 
substantial  hap- 
piness of  this 
life  for  a vision- 
ary happiness 
hereafter. 


my  lord,  to  my  words  ! Bharata,  to  whom  the  Raj  was  given 
by  your  father,  himself  entreats  you  to  take  possession  of 
it : Ivaikeyl,  on  whose  account  this  injury  was  done  to 
you  by  your  father,  herself  gives  the  Raj  to  you  : Accept, 
therefore,  the  Raj  in  the  presence  of  your  subjects,  and 
render  your  own  people  happy  : It  is  not  right  for  you 
to  cherish  any  longer  this  false  idea  of  obedience  to  the 
dead,  which  is  disapproved  by  the  wise,  and  is  the  mere 
offspring  of  your  own  imagination : It  is  not  becoming 
that  your  father,  who  has  departed  to  heaven,  should  be  kept 
in  continual  expectation  of  your  performing  the  duties  of  a 
son  : His  soul  has  left  this  body  and  now  resides  in  another ; 
how  then  can  he  who  inhabits  another  body  have  any  claim 
upon  you  ? A man  is  born  alone  and  perishes  alone  ; his 
parents  resemble  an  inn,  at  which  he  resides  for  a time  and 
then  departs ; and  silly  is  he  who  fixes  his  heart  upon  a 
temporary  abode  : As  a traveller  sleeps  for  one  night  under 
a mango  tree  and  next  morning  takes  his  departure  ; so  the 
parents,  and  the  possessions,  and  the  wealth  of  a man  are  as 
a mere  temporary  residence  : Why  then,  0 Rama,  forsake  a 
road  which  is  smooth,  free  from  dust,  and  secure  from  all 
danger,  for  an  evil  road  abounding  with  thorns  ? Cause 
yourself  to  be  installed  in  the  rich  city  of  Ayodhya : The 
city,  like  a wife  whose  husband  is  absent,  is  anxiously  ex- 
pecting your  return  ; and  it  is  for  you  to  taste  the  choice 
delights  of  the  Raj  : Take  your  pleasure  then,  0 hero,  as 
Indra  takes  pleasure  in  his  celestial  abode : Dasaratha  is 
nothing  to  you,  nor  are  you  anything  to  him,  he  is  one 
person  and  you  are  another ; follow  therefore  the  advice  of 
your  friends  : A father  is  the  production  of  an  animal,  man 
is  produced  by  his  father  and  mother  : Our  mortal  life  in  this 
world  is  the  whole  of  our  being,  and  by  your  refusal  of  the 
Raj  you  are  destroying  yourself  in  vain  : I grieve  not  for 
those  who  aspire  to  wealth  and  happiness  in  this  world,  but 
I grieve  for  those  who  despise  these  solid  blesings  whilst 
living,  and  waste  their  time  for  the  sako  of  happiness  in  a 
future  life  which  has  no  existence;  for  after  a life  of  trouble 
and  distress  they  only  sink  at  death  into  utter  annihilation  : 
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Men,  it  is  true,  offer  funeral  cakes  in  honour  of  their  cle-  history  op 
parted  ancestors,  but  this  is  merely  a spoiling  of  food  : Say,  Pa‘k1,  1v' 
what  will  a dead  man  eat  ? Can  what  is  eaten  by  ono  go  into  ~ ~ 

* , Men,  it  is 

the  body  of  another  ? How  can  the  soul  of  a father  eat  the  true,  offer  cakes 

J to  their  dead 

funeral  cakes  which  are  offered  by  a son  ? It  will  not  stand  ancestors  but 

J ' now  can  those 

to  reason,  and  is  merely  the  work  of  fancy  : If  tho  soul  is 
immortal,  tho  moment  it  leaves  one  body  it  goes  to  animate  f°l,nust1htwertal 
another : How  then  can  it  eat  the  cake  when  it  inhabits  an-  {^'^n^which 
other  form,  and  when  that  cake  is  in  commemoration  of  the  tat  tho 
old  form  ? If  you  say  that  the  cakes  being  eaten  by  the  cows  is  •*  if.  indeed,  the 

• J ° _ _ catnip  of  tho 

tantamount  to  their  being  eaten  by  the  soul  of  the  father,  cake  by  the 
then  a cake  offered  to  the  memory  of  a friend  who  is  still  ratiier0 i t1 
living  but  in  a remote  country,  and  afterwards  given  to  a 
cow,  and  eaten  by  it,  will  thereon  satisfy  the  hunger  of  that  dls- 

distant  friend  : Books  have  been  written  by  learned  men  for 
the  sake  of  inducing  others  to  make  offerings  and  presents, 
and  their  doctrine  is  : ‘ Perform  sacrifices  and  make  offer- 
ings, and  consecrate  yourselves,  and  undertake  religious 
austerities,  and  bestow  gifts  : 1 But  a future  state  has  no  “Our  existence 

° . in  this  mortal 

existence  save  in  this  world,  and  it  is  the  present  state  which  life  is  om-  elder 

. pood,  but  we 

is  the  chief  good  : 0 Rania,  be  wise  ! That  which  is  mam-  have  no  proof 

° of  the  future, 

fest  to  the  senses  is  the  grand  object  of  pursuit,  because  of  „ JtVingto 

such  things  we  have  direct  proof;  and  those  which  are  not  us- 
present  to  the  senses  may  be  thrown  behind  your  back  ; be- 
cause the  only  proof  we  have  of  their  existence  is  indirect 
and  inferential : Adopting  the  sound  judgment  of  the  wise, 

and  regarding  that  which  is  sought  by  all,  do  you  accept  the 
Baj  : Rajas  and  heroes  of  great  renown  have  left  their  be- 

loved children  and  wives,  and  sunk  under  the  stern  hand  of 
death  ; but  we  have  no  assurance,  0 Rama,  whether  they  “Of  those  who 
have  become  Gandharvas,  or  Yakshas ; we  know  not  what  we  know 
they  are  nor  whither  they  are  gone  : Their  names  and  line-  nothms- 

age  are  rehearsed,  and  wherever  any  one  would  fain  have 
them,  there  he  conceives  them  to  be  : The  whole  universe  “The whole 

• • it-  • nr  . universe  is  in  • 

is  involved  m uncertainty  : Men  eminent  for  virtue  fail  to  disorder,  for  the 

, _ wicked  are  often 

obtain  happiness:  The  virtuous  suffer  great  afflictions,  happy  whilst 

while  the  wicked  appear  to  be  happy  indeed : Everything  ofteu  miserable 

that  exists  will  pass  away,  and  the  whole  world  is  in  a state 
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“ Therefore 
accept  the 
Raj!” 

Wrathful  reply 
of  RAma: — 

“ I will  not 
disobey  my 
dead  father, 
whom  I obeyed 
when  living. 


of  disorder  : Therefore,  O Rama,  do  not  despise  the  good 

fortune  which  has  approached  so  near  to  you,  hut  take  pos- 
session of  this  great  Raj,  which  has  no  equal  in  all  the 
world.” 

Rama,  slow  to  anger,  was  filled  with  wrath  at  these  athe- 
istical arguments  of  the  subtle  Javali ; and  thus  he  answered 
the  skilful  Brahman  : — “ Trained  up  to  filial  obedience,  I will 
no  more  depart  from  my  father’s  commands  than  a well-disci- 


plined horse  leaves  the  road,  or  an  obedient  wife  forsakes  her 
lord  : If,  after  obeying  the  words  of  my  father  while  he  was 

living,  I were  to  act  otherwise  now  that  he  is  dead,  should  I 
not  be  deemed  devoid  of  all  principle  ? But  I can  no  more 


“Your  words 
are  as  deleteri- 
ous as  wine. 


“ If  there  is  no 
future  state, 
why  are  the 
vicious  cen- 
sured? 


be  moved  by  your  vain  words  than  a mountain  can  be 
moved  by  the  wind  : Your  words  resemble  a pot  of  wine, 

which  is  pleasant  and  delicious  to  the  taste,  but  most 
injurious  in  its  effects  : You  have  even  pleaded  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  future  happiness  ; that  all  the  happiuess  we 
can  enjoy  we  enjoy  in  this  mortal  life  : If  that  be  the  case, 
why  should  men  censure  the  vicious  and  the  debauched,  for 
they  are  only  carried  away  by  their  love  of  pleasure,  that 
most  contemptible  of  all  the  affections  : Why  do  the  sages 

then  live  upon  roots  and  fruits,  instead  of  enjoying  flesh  and 


“ If  you  demand 
direct  proof,  a 
woman  is  a 
widow  in  her 
husband’s 
absence,  and 
astronomy 
teaches  nothing. 
“ But  Indra 
obtained 
sovereignty  by 
his  sacrifices, 
and  sages  have 
been  glorified 
through  their 
austerities. 


wine  ? If  you  admit  of  no  inferential  or  indirect  proof,  a 
woman  ought,  according  to  your  notions,  to  be  a widow  the 
moment  her  husband  is  out  of  her  sight : Astronomy  and 

other  sciences  would  fall  to  the  ground,  for  most  of  their  laws 
are  based  upon  inference  : Did  not  Indra,  the  sovereign  of 

the  gods,  obtain  his  celestial  Raj  by  the  performance  of  a 
hundred  sacrifices  ? How  can  this  proof  be  evaded  by  you  ? 
Kusika,  the  son  of  Atri,  is  another  proof ; he  and  other  great 
sages  have  obtained  an  eminent  degree  of  glory  by  the  per- 
formance of  sacrifices  and  practice  of  religious  austerities. 


which,  according  to  what  you  say,  are  useless  pursuits  : But 
“i  will  obey  my  be  it  even  as  you  say,  I will  still  adhere  to  the  commands  of 
my  father,  as  a great  sage  inflexibly  adheres  to  his  vows : 
Let  Bharata  govern  the  Raj  which  has  been  given  to  him  ! 
I desire  not  the  Raj  which  has  been  prohibited  to  me  by  the 
Maharaja.” 
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Whilst  the  sous  of  Dasaratlia  were  thus  conversing,  sur- 
rounded by  their  friends,  the  day  was  spent  and  the  night 
also  passed  away ; and  when  the  brethren  had  separately  per- 
formed their  morning  devotions,  Bharata  went  again  to  Kama, 
and  entreated  him  to  accept  the  Raj.  ThenRatna,  still  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  words  of  Javali,  thus  spoko  : — “ Javali  ap- 
plauds as  right  both  the  noble  and  the  ignoble,  the  real  hero 
and  the  pretended  one,  the  pure  and  the  impure  : Accord- 
ing to  him  the  bad  man  is  equal  to  the  good  one,  the  evil 
disposition  with  the  good  disposition  : If  I,  deceived  by 

false  reasoning,  were  thus  to  confound  good  and  evil,  I should 
abandon  that  which  is  good,  and  sink  into  a state  of  lawless 
confusion  : Who  would  then  look  with  approval  upon  me, 

and  how  should  I obtain  heaven  ? Moreover,  the  whole 
nation  would  then  have  no  other  rule  but  their  own  passions  ; 
sinco  the  principles  of  a Raja,  whatever  they  may  be,  become 
the  principles  of  his  subjects  : Truthfulness  and  benevolence 
are  the  eternal  duties  of  a Raja  ; by  these  virtues  an  example 
Js  set  to  the  whole  Raj,  and  the  nation  is  established  in 
truthfulness  : The  gods  and  sages  esteem  truth  as  in- 

vincible ; and  the  man  who  always  speaks  the  truth  in  this 
world  obtains  an  imperishable  reward : I recollect  with 

pain,  0 Javali,  the  act  of  my  father  which  accepted  you,  a 
man  of  grovelling  mind,  who  art  governed  by  these  infidel 
ideas ; an  atheist  who  has  fallen  from  the  path  of  rectitude  ! 
As  a thief  is,  so  is  a Buddhist ; after  them  are  the  Hastikas 
or  atheists.  He  who  is  seeking  the  good  of  his  subjects, 
will  not,  if  he  be  a man  of  understanding,  stand  in  the 
presence  of  an  atheist : The  Brahmans,  constantly  setting 

before  them  this  life  and  the  next,  offer  peace  offerings  and 
burnt  offerings  : Those  sages  also  are  revered  by  men,  who 
are  zealous  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  the  companions  of  the 
good,  full  of  sacred  energy,  pre-eminent  in  charity  and  every 
good  quality,  never  doing  evil  towards  others,  and  purified 
from  all  moral  defilement.” 

The  frank  and  magnanimous  Rama,  having  thus  spoken 
words  full  of  conviction,  the  Brahman  Javali  thus  addressed 
to  him  a speech  fraught  with  propriety  and  religion  : — “ I 


history  or  • 

INDIA. 
I’abt  IV. 


6th.  Third  in- 
terview between 
liharata  and 
RAma. 

Rama  renews 
the  discussion. 

“ JAvAli  con- 
founds right  and 
wrong,  and  if  1 
did  the  same  I 
should  be  cen- 
sured by  all, 
whilst  the 
people  of  the 
Raj  would 
follow  my  ex- 
ample. 


“ Truthfulness 
and  benevolence 
are  the  eternal 
duties  of  a 
Raja. 


“ I roe-rot  that 
my  father 
should  have 
promoted  a 
Ruddhistaudan 
atheist. 


“ No  virtuous 
Raja  will  stand 
in  the  presence 
of  an  atheist.” 


Jav&li,  con- 
vinced by 
Rama’s  reason- 
ing, recants  his 
atheistical 
oph  lions. 
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history  of  by  no  means  speak  the  sentiments  of  an  atheist,  for  I am  no 
atheist : Now  that  the  fitting  opportunity  offers  I will  lay 

aside  my  atheistical  disguise  : As  atheistical  sentiments 

were  introduced  by  me,  O Rama,  for  the  sake  of  turning  you 
from  your  purpose,  so  sentiments  of  piety  and  religion  are 
now  uttered  to  conciliate  your  favour.” 

Yasishtha  then  said  to  Rama  : — “ Javali  is  deeply  versed 


Vasishtlia  en 
(leavours  to 


persuade  Rama  in  the  customs  of  the  world:  he  has  thus  spoken,  0 Rama, 

to  accept  the  l 


llaj-  through  his  desire  of  turning  you  back  to  Ayodliya  : You  are 

known  to  be  the  son  and  heir  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha  ; accept 
therefore  your  own  Raj,  0 Sovereign  of  the  world,  and  look 
upon  us  with  compassion  : Amongst  all  the  race  of  Ikshwaku, 
the  eldest  son  is  constantly  Raja  : A younger  son  cannot 
be  anointed  Raja  whilst  the  elder  son  lives  ; the  eldest  must 
be  Raja : It  is  not  proper  for  you  to  violate  this  day  the 

sacred  custom  of  the  family  of  Ikshwaku : There  are  three 
persons  to  whom  every  one  who  is  born  is  bound  to  yield 
implicit  deference ; namely,  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his 
preceptor  : A father  begets,  a mother  nourishes,  but  a pre- 
ceptor instructs ; the  preceptor  is  therefore  said  to  be  en- 
titled to  implicit  regard  : I was  the  preceptor  of  your  father, 
and  now  I am  your  preceptor  ; and  you  will  not  transgress 
the  Sastras  if  you  obey  my  directions  : Moreover,  it  is  not 

right  for  you  to  disobey  your  pious  and  aged  mother : 0 
Rama,  in  obeying  her  words  you  will  not  step  out  of  the  path 
of  virtue ; nor  in  acceding  to  the  prayer  of  Bharata,  will  you 
violate  truth,  or  justice,  or  abuse  your  power.” 

Rama,  thus  mildly  addressed  by  his  preceptor  Yasishtha, 
obPd[ence  of the  w^°  was  seated  near  him,  replied  as  follows: — “What 
reft\se°toS,<Rs-d  parents  constantly  do  for  a son  can  never  be  recompensed  : 
hiruja.ie  The  tenderness  of  a father  and  a mother  in  rearing  their 
children,  in  bathing  and  clothing  them,  in  constantly  giving 
them  excellent  counsel,  and  in  training  them  up  in  virtue, 
can  never  be  repaid : What,  therefore,  my  father  has  com- 
manded me,  shall  not  be  rendered  ineffectual.” 

HhnrnUi  threat-  When  Bharata  heard  these  words  of  his  elder  brother, 

ens  to  Bit  in 

R'ui'ia'1  upon  he  said  to  Sumantra : — “ 0 Charioteer,  speedily  spread  kusa 
grass  on  this  spot  which  has  been  prepared  for  sacrifice  : I 


Rama  dilates 
upon  the  claims 
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will  sit  opposite  to  Rama  until  lie  be  gracious  to  me : As  a history  of 
Brahman,  deprived  of  his  wealth,  lies  before  the  door  of  a 


creditor,  without  food  and  without  beholding  any  one,  so 

will  I sit  here  until  Riima  return  with  me  to  Ayodhya.” 

Then  looking  at  Sumantra,  who  was  spreading  the  kusa 
grass,  Bharata  seated  himself  upon  the  ground.5 6 

Then  Rama  said  to  his  brother  : — “ O beloved  Bharata,  RAma  reproves 

Bharata. 

what  evil  am  1 perpetrating  that  you  thus  seat  yourself 
agaiust  me  ? For  a Brahman  thus  to  confine  a debtor  by 
sitting  down  before  him  is  right ; but  for  Rajas  to  sit  in 
dhama  against  each  other,  is  not  according  to  the  law  : Rise 
then,  0 chief  of  men,  and  abandon  this  cruel  vow,  and 
quicklv  return  to  the  city  of  Ayodhya.”  Then  Bharata  Bharata  appeals 

1 J , to  the  people  to 

turned  to  tho  citizens  of  Ayodhya,  and  the  people  ot  the  compel  Rama  to 

; - . , , . , accept  the  Raj. 

Raj,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Chitra-kuta,  and  said  : — 

“ Why,  O people,  do  you  not  lay  your  injunctions  upon 
Rtima  ? ” The  citizens  and  subjects  replied  : — “ We  well  JJ,s<jtp™pl0 
understand  what  is  said  by  the  magnanimous  Rama  : You, 

0 Bharata,  also  speak  with  reason  : But  Rama  is  engaged  in 
performing  his  father’s  word,  and  we  are  unable  to  say  any- 
thing in  haste.”  At  these  words  Rtima  said  to  Bharata  : — 

“ Rise,  0 valiant  one,  and  touch  me  and  also  touch  water, 
that  you  may  be  purified  from  the  guilt  of  sitting  down  to 
starve  out  your  brother.”  And  Bharata  arose  and  touched  Rharata  offers 

J to  go  into  exile 

water,'  and  said: — “ Hear,  all  ye  counsellors,  and  ministers,  in  the  room  of 
3 Rama. 

and  people  ! I do  not  desire  the  Raj  of  my  father,  nor  did  I 
desire  my  mother  to  ask  it  for  me,  nor  was  I the  cause  of  the 
exile  of  Rama  : If  some  one  must  fulfil  my  father’s  word  and 
reside  in  the  forest  for  fourteen  years,  let  it  be  me.”  Then  Rama  refuses 

J _ to  alter  his  de- 

Rama  spoke  in  like  manner  to  the  people  and  citizens,  as  termination. 

1 11  but  promises  to 

follows  : — “ Whatever  was  bought,  pledged,  or  sold  by  my  a'riYr  Su* ine ^ 


5 Dharnh  was  a strange  custom,  by  which  a creditor  sat  at  the  door  or  tent  of 
a debtor,  to  compel  payment  of  an  ordinary  debt,  or  of  arrears  owing  by  a public 
officer  or  prince.  The  person  so  sitting  observes  a strict  fast,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  person  from  whom  he  demands  payment  is  compelled  to  fast  also, 
and  abstain  from  his  usual  occupations  and  amusements.  If  the  suitor  perished, 
the  guilt  of  murder  fell  upon  the  debtor.  Originally,  the  person  sitting  in  dharna 
was  necessarily  a Brahman,  either  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  that  of  another,  and  the 
sin  of  Brahmanicide  would  be  incurred  by  his  death.  The  practice  is  obsolete  in 

British  territory,  having  been  made  a punishable  offence. 
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Bharata  to 
Ayodhyii. 


father  whilst  alive,  cannot  be  annulled  by  me  or  by  Bharata  : 
I have  no  occasion  for  a substitute  to  dwell  in  the  forest  in 
my  place,  for  what  was  advised  by  Kaikeyi  was  well  done 
by  my  father  : I know  Bharata  has  resigned  his  right,  and 
seeks  the  good  of  his  superiors  ; and  after  my  return  from 
my  exile,  I shall  be  able  with  this  pious  brother  to  govern 
the  Raj  with  honour : The  Maharaja  will  then  be  discharged 
from  his  obligation  to  Kaikeyi,  and  his  words  will  have  been 
fulfilled  by  me.” 

The  great  sages  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
two  most  illustrious  brothers,  were  astonished  at  the  words 
of  Rama,  and  their  hair  stood  erect  with  joy  ; and  they  came 
to  Bharata,  and  said : — “ 0 Bharata,  if  you  regard  your 
father,  you  must  respect  the  words  of  Rama : We  wish  that 
your  father’s  Raj  may  be  absolved  from  every  debt : Dasa- 
ratha  has  ascended  to  heaven  through  his  determination  to 
discharge  his  obligation  to  Kaikeyi.”  Bharata  then  took  a 
pair  of  new  shoes,  adorned  with  gold,  and  turned  to  his 
brother  Rama,  and  said  : — “ Put  on  these  shoes,  I pray  you, 
and  they  shall  furnish  the  means  of  securing  the  good  of 
all.”  The  heroic  Rama  then  put  on  the  shoes,  and  pulled 
them  off,  and  returned  them  to  the  magnanimous  Bharata. 
And  Bharata  bowed  to  the  shoes,  and  said  to  Rama: — “ O 
Rama,  I will  for  fourteen  years  assume  the  matted  hair  and 
the  habit  of  a devotee,  and  subsist  on  fruits  and  roots  : 
Waiting  your  return,  I will  commit  the  management  of  the 
Raj  to  your  shoes,  and  reside  without  the  city  : and  unless 
you  return  to  Ayodhya  within  five  days  of  the  completion  of 
the  fourteenth  year  I will  enter  the  fire.”6 

Rama  then  embraced  his  two  brothers,  Bharata  and 
Satrughna,  with  great  respect,  and  dismissed  them  ; and 
Bharata  took  the  shoes  on  his  head,  and  mounted  the  chariot 
with  Satrughna,  preceded  by  Yasishtha,  and  Javali,  and  all 
the  counsellors.  In  this  manner  they  left  Cliitra-kuta,  and 
after  visiting  the  sago  Bharadwaja  in  their  way,  they  at 


8 In  the  Adhyhtma  Rtirahyana,  Bharata  is  represented  as  yielding  only  because 
Rhma  privately  imparted  to  him  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation,  and  the  divine 
necessity  that  existed  for  his  destroying  R&vana. 
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length  came  near  to  the  city  of  Ayodhya;  and  the  dark  and  history  of 
melancholy  city  resembled  a gloomy  night,  and  was  traversed  . j!^’  ,y 
by  cats  and  owls,  and  bereft  of  elephants.  It  was  liko  the 
bright  Bohiui,  when  the  hostile  Balm  is  devouring  her  bus-  Mice  of  tho  city 

° . ......  described  in  n 

band  Chandra:  or  a mountain  stream  whose  shallow  waters  succession  or 

, . . „ . . . Hindi!  similes. 

have  been  dried  up  by  the  heat,  when  birds  are  taint  with 
thirst,  and  when  fishes  have  all  disappeared  ; or  tho  smoke- 
less quivering  flame  of  a sacrificial  fire,  after  the  sacrificial 
articles  have  been  consumed ; or  an  army  stripped  of  its 
weapons,  with  its  elephants,  horses,  anti  chariots  destroyed, 
aud  all  its  valiant  men  slain  ; or  the  sea,  when  tho  foaming 
and  roaring  waves  are  hushed  into  silence  by  a calm ; or  an 
altar  stripped  of  tho  sacrificial  implements,  and  deprived  of 
all  its  fat  fruits  after  the  sacrifice  is  ended ; or  the  glad 
herds  of  kine  feeding  in  their  pasture  upon  young  grass, 
when  suddenly  deserted  by  the  bull;  or  a necklace  stripped 
of  all  its  most  precious  stones ; or  a star  which  has  fallen  to 
the  earth  when  its  merits  are  expended ; or  as  a climbing 
plant,  loaded  with  flowers  and  redolent  with  bees,  when 
burnt  up  by  a sudden  fire  in  the  jungle;  or  a troubled  sky, 
when  the  traders  fly  from  the  bazaars  in  alarm,  and  leave 
their  merchandise  behind  ; [or  a tavern,  when  the  liquor  is 
all  expended,  and  the  house  broken  down  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  fragments  of  broken  pots7]  ; or  a resting-place 
where  water  is  given  to  the  thirsty  traveller,  when  the 
building  is  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  water  all 
spent ; or  a bow-string  which  drops  from  the  bow  when  cut 
with  a swifter  arrow ; or  a war-horse  ridden  by  a warrior 
eager  for  the  battle,  which  is  suddenly  slain  by  an  enemy  ; 
or  a fiery  colt  heavily  laden  and  fallen  under  his  burden ; or 
the  clear  light  of  the  sun  when  obscured  by  a dark  cloud  in 
the  rainy  season.  The  afflicted  Bharata,  having  thus 
brought  all  his  mothers  back  to  Ayodhya,  then  said  to  his 
preceptors: — "I  will  now  go  to  Nandigrama,  which  is  Bharata  resides 
without  the  city,  and  there  I will  dwell  until  Rama  returns  ?n Uie'gufs'e  oi^a 
and  takes  possession  of  the  Raj.”  And  the  words  of rui^theRaj 
Bharata  were  praised  by  his  mothers  and  his  preceptors ; amhorfty^f 

llama’s  shoes. 


1 This  passage  in  brackets  does  not  occur  in  the  North-West  recension. 
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and  lie  speedily  proceeded  to  Nandigrama  with  tlie  shoes 
upon  his  head,  and  said  to  his  assembled  subjects  : — “ Bring 
hither  the  State  umbrella  ! By  these  shoes  of  my  elder 
brother  is  justice  established  in  the  Raj.”  Thus  lamenting, 
the  renowned  but  afflicted  Bharata,  together  with  his  Coun- 
sellors, governed  the  Raj  at  Nandigrama.  Assuming  the 
bark  dress  and  the  matted  hair  of  a devotee,  the  hero 
Bharata  dwelt  with  the  army  at  Nandigrama.  Bharata,  thus 
faithful  to  his  word  and  promise,  being  installed  together 
with  the  shoes,  continued  to  reside  at  Nandigrama,  waiting 
for  the  return  of  Rama  ; himself  holding  the  royal  umbrella 
over  the  shoes,  whilst  the  chamara  was  taken  by  Satrughna ; 
and  all  affairs  of  the  Government  were  transacted  under  the 
authority  of  the  shoes.  The  fortunate  Bharata,  installed 
with  the  shoes  of  his  elder  brother,  and  paying  homage  to 
them,  thus  governed  the  Raj.  All  the  presents  that  were 
brought,  and  all  the  business  of  State  which  occurred,  he 
first  laid  before  the  shoes,  and  afterwards  did  as  occasion 
required. 

The  incidents  in  the  foregoing  narrative  arc  so 
valuable  and  suggestive,  as  to  demand  a careful  con- 
sideration. Fresh  traces  will  be  found  of  the  process 
by  which  a Kshatriya  tradition  has  been  converted 
into  a Brahmanical  legend  ; whilst  the  vivid  expres- 
sion of  ideas,  which  are  as  prevalent  amongst  the 
Hindus  of  the  present  day  as  at  any  former  period, 
imparts  a peculiar  significance  to  the  entire  story. 

The  first  picture  presented  to  the  eye  is  that  of 
Rama  and  Sfta  taking  their  pleasure  upon  the  moun- 
tain. The  description  of  the  amusements  of  the 
happy  pair  upon  this  occasion  is  undoubtedly  pretty 
from  a Hindu  point  of  view,  but  it  indicates  the  low 
conception  which  the  Hindus  have  formed  of  the 
married  state.  A pair  of  lovers,  to  say  nothing  of 
newly-married  couples,  may  doubtless  find  much 


Contrast  of 
European  and 
Hindu  ideas. 
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pleasure  in  wandering  together  in  the  country  history  op 
amongst  trees  and  flowers  ; and  under  such  circum-  part  iv. 
stances  they  are  highly  susceptible  of  the  beauties  - 
of  natural  scenery.  But  the  languageof  Rama  is  that  Puorilu  cha- 

•'  o o _ racterof  tbu 

of  a priggish  youth  to  a very  young  girl;  whilst  dial‘,*ue- 
that  of  Sfta  illustrates  the  utter  want  of  mental  cul- 
ture in  Hindu  wives,  beyond  the  rare  art  of  listen- 
ing with  patience  to  the  self-satisfied  remarks  of  an 
io-norant  and  self-sufficient  husband.  But  still  i*retty  touches 

“ of  nature. 

wherever  nature  asserts  herself  through  the  affec- 
tions, she  always  excites  a sympathetic  admiration ; 
and  the  scene  in  which  Si'ta  is  called  upon  to  em- 
brace her  spouse,  as  the  climbing  plant  clings  to  the 
tree,  and  the  gentle  mirth  of  the  young  wife  at  see- 
ing the  painted  ornament  on  her  forehead  impressed 
upon  the  chest  of  Rama,  are  touches  of  nature  which 
make  the  wide  world  kin.  The  scene  in  which 
Rama  and  Sfta  wreathe  ornaments  of  flowers  for 
each  other  to  wear,  is  equally  admired  by  an  oriental 
audience,  but  falls  far  short  of  the  European  ideal,  in 
which  more  rational  pleasures  are  expected,  even  on 
a holiday,  from  all  who  have  outgrown  the  age  of 
childhood. 

The  description  of  Rama’s  hut  as  it  appeared  to  Mixture  of 
Bluirata,  is  a curious  specimen  of  that  strange  mix-  suuTamfrT- 

. . . . ligious  worship 

ture  of  military  pursuits  and  religious  worship  which 
finds  expression  in  the  Brahmanical  conception  of  the  Ramashut- 
Kshatriya  hero.  The  bows  and  arrows,  the  scimitars 
and  the  shields,  are  all  in  perfect  accordance  with 
what  is  known  of  Kshatriya  tradition,  and  conform- 
able to  the  idea  of  Rama  as  a warrior ; but  they 
will  scarcely  harmonize  with  the  Brahmanical  con- 
ception of  a devotee  with  matted  hair,  arrayed  in 
the  garb  of  an  ascetic,  and  sitting  by  the  altar  on 
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which  the  fire  of  sacrifice  is  supposed  to  be  ever 
burning.  Clergymen  may  have  fought  for  King 
Charles,  and  Cromwell’s  Ironsides  may  have  spent 
their  leisure  in  preaching  and  prayer ; but  in  the 
present  instance  it  is  obvious  that  the  character  of  a 
devotee  is  superadded  to  that  of  the  archer,  for  the 
artificial  purpose  of  representing  the  hero  who  slew 
the  Rakshasas  as  the  divine  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

The  interviews  between  Bharata  and  R&ma  are 
intended  to  exhibit  a generous  contest  between  the 
brothers,  in  which  Bharata  entreats  the  elder  brother 
to  accept  the  Raj,  whilst  Rama  insists  upon  the  para- 
mount duty  of  filial  obedience  which  compels  him 
to  remain  fourteen  years  in  exile.  The  outline  of 
the  story  comprises  much  graphic  description.  The 
approach  of  the  army  and  alarm  of  the  wild  beasts ; 
the  blue  smoke  arising  from  the  hermitage  ; the 
doubts  and  fears  of  Rama  and  Lakshmana  ; and  the 
approach  of  Bharata,  accompanied  only  by  Satrugh- 
na,  Sumantra,  and  Guha ; — are  all  described  with 
considerable  truthfulness  to  nature.6 * 8  But  the  dia- 
logues are  strained  and  artificial,  and  arc  marred 
by  the  introduction  of  much  extraneous  matter.  In 
the  original  also  there  is  much  repetition,  which  has, 
however,  been  cut  away  from  the  foregoing  version. 
The  speech  of  Rama  to  Bharata  at  the  first  interview 
contains  many  suggestive  references,  but  is  altogether 
out  of  place  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 


6 The  march  of  an  army  through  an  Indian  jungle,  which  perchance  has  never 

been  entered  by  soldiery  within  the  memory  of  man,  frequently  excites  the  most 
ludicrous  alarm  in  what  arc  called  great  game.  A huge  beast  will  suddenly  rush 
out  of  its  lair,  and  face  the  advancing  lines,  in  evident  astonishment.  It  will  then 
move  on  in  front,  occasionally  turning  round  and  gazing  in  wonder  and  indigna- 

tion at  the  unexpected  invaders,  and  then  running  on  again,  tossing  its  head  in 
wrath  and  perplexity  at  the  sudden  intrusion. 
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said  to  have  been  delivered.  The  rules  for  the  history  or 
right  conduct  of  Rajas  arc  indicated  in  the  form  of  paet  iv. 
questions  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  in  strict  ac-  spe,1(.h 

a'i.1  T>_  1 • 1 • j rTM  * 1 1 on  the  duties  of 

ance  with  Brahmanical  ideas.  llicy  include  Rajas  an  inter- 

. „ . . .....  i polation. 

the  necessity  tor  appointing  wise,  intelligent,  and 
trustworthy  Counsellors ; the  evils  of  untimely 
sleep;  the  necessity  for  secrcsy  ; the  advantage  of  em- 
ploying learned  men  ; the  duty  of  appointing  a good 
Minister  and  punishing  a bad  one;  the  duty  of  appoint- 
ing an  able  General ; the  duty  of  giving  rewards  for 
eminent  services  ; the  very  important  and  significant 
duty  of  issuing  the  pay  and  provisions  with  due 
punctuality  and  regularity  to  the  troops ; the  quali- 
fications necessary  in  an  ambassador  ; the  worthless- 
ness of  self-indulgent,  ignorant,  and  heterodox  Brah- 
mans ; the  duty  of  treating  all  women  with  courtesy, 
whilst  neglecting  their  advice,  and  withholding  from 
them  all  secrets.  But  to  represent  a young  Prince 
of  seventeen  as  questioning  a brother  of  his  own 
age  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties,  and  this  too 
at  the  moment  of  meeting  him  unexpectedly  in  the 
jungle,  is  an  extravagance  for  which  the  Braliman- 
ical  bard  is  alone  responsible. 

The  distress  of  Rama  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  simple  eha- 

. ° racter  of  the 

his  father,  and  Ins  simple  offerings  to  the  soul  of  the  sP™'klinf 
deceased  Maharaja,  are  more  appropriate  to  the  oc-  tSlsoiS“ktU° 
casion.  The  sprinkling  of  water,  and  the  offering  siahTraja. 
of  a funeral  cake  or  ball  to  the  spirit  of  a deceased 
parent,  are  regarded  as  a paramount  duty  throughout 
India,  and  are  supposed  to  refresh  the  soul  of  the 
departed,  and  ultimately  release  it  from  the  hell  or 
purgatory  known  as  pat.  The  speciality  in  Rama’s 
case  is,  that  in  his  wretched  life  in  the  jungle,  he 
could  find  nothing  better  than  the  pulp  of  the  fig- 
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tree  from  which  to  make  his  funeral  cake ; a circum- 
stance which  seems  to  have  specially  excited  the 
sympathy  of  his  mother  Kausalya.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  account  of  the  misery  and 
privations  endured  by  Rama  and  Situ  in  the  jungle, 
with  the  pretty  picture  of  their  sports  upon  the  hill, 
and  evening  meal  upon  venison,  which  is  described 
in  the  opening  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  second  interview  between  Bharata  and 
Rama,  at  which  Javali,  the  free-thinking  Brahman, 
endeavours  to  shake  Rama’s  resolution  to  refuse  the 
Raj,  is  apparently  an  interpolation,  but  is  also  one 
of  a very  valuable  character.  Javali  is  said  to  have 
been  a logician,  and  therefore  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Niyaya,  or  logical  school  of  Gotama; 
and  he  is  put  forward  as  a representative  of  Buddhism 
and  atheism,  whose  false  doctrine  is  exposed  by 
Rama,  and  who  is  ultimately  compelled  to  recant. 
The  drift  of  Javdli’s  reasoning  appears  to  be  to  the 
following  effect.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  of  a 
future  state  of  existence ; as  far  as  we  know,  death 
is  nothing  but  annihilation  ; consequently  man  is  not 
justified  in  sacrificing  the  substantial  pleasures  of  this 
life  for  the  sake  of  a visionary  happiness  after  death. 
Even  granted  that  the  soul  does  exist  hereafter,  it 
can  only  exist  in  a form  different  from  that  of  its 
earthly  body.  In  other  words,  if  death  does  not  an- 
nihilate the  soul,  it  certainly  destroys  the  relation- 
ship between  parents  and  children ; so  that  a parent 
who  is  dead,  and  who  consequently  has  become  some- 
body else,  can  have  no  claim  to  the  obedience  of  his 
living  sons,  who  remain  as  they  were.  Therefore  it 
is  absurd  for  Rama  to  refuse  the  pleasures  of  sovc- 
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reignty  merely  for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  a duty  to  a hjstoryof 
father  who  has  ceased  to  be  a relation.  Pakt  IV. 


In  the  course  of  his  argument  Jilv&li  finds  it  Review  or  the 

. . . 0 „ _ reasoning  of 

necessary  to  indicate  the  utter  uselessness  ot  the  fhoper^rmwice 
general  custom  of  performing  a sr&ddha ; that  is,  0f ofasnuJUha- 
offering  funeral  cakes  to  the  souls  of  dead  men.  A 
dead  body,  he  seems  to  say,  cannot  possibly  eat 
cakes;  and  as  for  the  soul,  if  it  exists  at  all,  it  can 
only  exist  in  another  body ; and  how  can  the  new 
body  eat  the  cake  which  is  offered  up  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  old  body?  Javiili  next  alludes  to  the  Absurdity  of 
custom  of  disposing  of  the  cakes  in  question,  by  giv-  ^jk?by  co°ws 

. . i . , . . i*i  . • is  tantamount 

mg  them  to  be  eaten  by  cows  ; which  custom  was  m to  the  eating  of 

° . " * . the  cakes  by  the 

accordance  with  a popular  belief  that  the  eating  of  c°^ejfrdative' 
the  cakes  by  so  sacred  an  animal  was  tantamount  to 
their  being  eaten  by  the  deceased  ancestor.  He  says 
with  some  truth  and  considerable  smartness,  that  if 
the'  eating  of  a cake  by  the  cows  will  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  a dead  man,  it  might  in  like  manner  be 
made  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  a friend  in  a distant 
country. 


Some  expressions,  however,  appear  to  have  been  Expressions  put 

• 1 i r t r fT  , . , . into  the  mouth 

put  into  the  mouth  ot  Javan,  which  such  a philoso-  J”“i‘°refu. 
plier  could  scarcely  have  uttered,  and  which  were  cTul°ivemorecou" 
probably  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
Rtima’s  subsequent  refutation  the  more  conclusive. 

Thus  he  is  made  to  rail  against  sacrifices,  not  from  Peculiar  argu- 
the  Buddhist  point  of  view  that  the  slaughter  of  sacrifice, 
animals  was  contrary  to  the  eternal  principle  of 
benevolence ; but  because  sacrifices  and  all  other  re- 
ligious observances  were  utterly  useless,  inasmuch 
as  they  referred  to  a future  state  of  the  soul  which 
had  no  real  existence.  Then  again  he  is  represented  inutility  of  vir- 
VOL.  II.  15 
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by  inference  as  impugning  the  utility  of  virtue,  be- 
cause the  wicked  were  often  happy  whilst  the  good 
were  often  miserable  ; and  this  argument  seems  to  be 
adduced  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  view  that 
Rfima  would  be  justified  in  accepting  the  Raj,  or  in 
other  words,  that  he  would  be  justified  in  looking  to 
happiness  alone  without  regarding  his  duty  to  his 
father.  But  this  particular  application  of  J&v&li’s 
views  to  the  propriety  of  Rtima’s  acceptance  of  the 
Raj,  seems  strained  and  artificial  throughout;  whilst 
the  form  in  which  these  views  are  expressed  is  a pal- 
pable misrepresentation  of  the  school  to  which  Javali 
belonged,  and  could  only  have  been  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  sect  hateful  in  the  eyes  of 
the  populace.  Moreover  the  phenomena  that  the 
wicked  are  often  happy,  whilst  the  good  are  often 
miserable,  are  usually  brought  forward  by  the  be- 
lievers in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  proofs  of  the 
necessity  for  the  existence  of  a future  state,  in  which 
the  inequalities  which  prevail  in  this  present  life 
might  be  finally  corrected,  and  the  great  riddle  as 
to  the  object  of  human  existence  be  finally  solved. 
On  the  other  hand,  a rational  disbeliever  in  the  soul’s 
immortality  would  bo  more  inclined  to  defend  his 
scepticism  by  urging  that  a habit  of  virtue  is  a 
source  of  greater  happiness  to  mankind  in  the 
present  life  than  a habit  of  vice  ; and  that  the  practice 
of  either  virtue  or  vice  was  wholly  unaffected  by  a 
belief  or  otherwise  in  a future  state  of  existence. 

The  reply  of  R&ma  is  couched  in  that  dogmatic 
languagewhich  is  sofrcquentlycmployedin  defending 
a conventional  belief  against  the  objections  of  sceptics, 
lie  denounces  the  insidious  language  of  Javali;  ho 
dilates  upon  the  duty  of  filial  obedience  ; and  lie  con- 
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founds  happiness  with  pleasure  b)^  insinuating  that  if 
mankind  are  to  devote  themselves  to  present  happiness, 
the  vicious  would  be  no  longer  open  to  censure,  since 
they  would  be  only  carried  away  by  a love  of  pleasure. 
As  regards  the  value  of  inferential  proof,  the  reason- 
ing of  Rama  is  of  more  weight.  He  says,  unless  in- 
ferential proof  be  admitted,  a wife  becomes  a widow 
the  moment  her  husband  is  out  of  her  sight,  and  the 
science  of  astronomy  falls  to  the  ground.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  error  of  Jiivali 
arose  from  his  ignoring  those  inferential  proofs  upon 
which  mankind  in  general  base  their  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death.  But  the  proofs  ad- 
duced by  Rama  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  of 
an  unsatisfactory  nature,  being  drawn  from  the  his- 
torical element  in  Hindu  theology.  He  refers  to 
Indra,  who  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  gods  by 
the  performance  of  a hundred  sacrifices,  and  to  the 
sages  who  obtained  great  glory  by  those  very  sacri- 
fices and  austerities  which  JYivali  despised ; proofs 
which  might  appear  perfectly  valid  to  the  Hindu, 
but  would  be  rejected  as  unduly  assumed  proposi- 
tions by  all  who  disbelieved  in  Hinduism.  Finally 
he  declares  that  Javdli  confounds  virtue  and  vice, 
right  and  wrong ; and  that  if  he  were  himself  to 
carry  out  the  same  views,  and  accept  the  Raj,  his 
subjects  would  henceforth  follow  his  example  and 
obey  no  rule  which  interfered  with  the  gratification 
of  their  desires. 

The  important  point  in  this  controversy,  and  one 
which  will  be  further  considered  hereafter,  is  that 
Rama  is  put  forward  as  a champion  of  the  Brdhmans 
against  the  Buddhists ; and  that  this  polemical  cha- 
racter is  superadded  to  his  heroic  character  as  pro- 
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tector  of  tlie  Brahmans  against  the  Rakshasas. 
Accordingly  the  question  arises  of  whether  the 
Buddhists  are  not  identical  with  the  Rakshasas  of 
the  Rdmdyana,  and  this  question  can  only  he  solved 
by  the  production  of  further  evidence  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel. 

The  proceedings  of  Bliarata  on  receiving  Rdma’s 
final  determination  not  to  accept  the  Raj,  are  no 
doubt  exaggerated  for  the  sake  of  effect,  but  at  the 
same  time  are  characterized  by  one  or  two  incidents 
which  are  deserving  of  notice.  In  the  first  instance 
Bharata  threatened  that  he  would  sit  in  dharnd 
against  Rama;  a Brahmanical  proceeding  which  in 
former  days  was  a frequent  source  of  oppression,  but 
which  in  modern  times  has  been  put  down  by  law. 
Rama  accordingly  pointed  out  to  Bliarata  that  al- 
though a Brahman  might  sit  in  dharnd  against  a 
debtor,  yet  it  was  contrary  to  rule  for  one  Raja  to 
sit  in  dharnd  against  another  Raja:  Subsequently 

when  Rama  agreed  to  rule  the  Raj  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fourteen  years  of  exile,  Bharata  deter- 
mined to  govern  Kosala  in  the  name  of  Rama ; and 
this  he  did  by  carrying  away  a pair  of  shoes  which 
had  been  worn  by  Rdma,  and  which  he  treated  as 
symbolical  of  Rdma’s  presence.  This  proceeding 
does  not  appear  to  refer  to  any  particular  custom,  but 
it  serves  to  indicate  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the 
Hindu  mind  to  personify  and  symbolize.  Thus 
Bharata  is  said  to  have  held  the  royal  umbrella  over 
the  shoes,  whilst  Satruglma  fanned  them  with  his 
chdmara;  and  the  administration  of  affairs  during 
the  remainder  of  Rdma’s  exile  was  conducted  by 
Bharata  in  the  presence  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  shoes. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


rama’s  exile. 

The  narrative  of  Rama’s  exile  in  the  jungle  is  one  of  history  op 

J 0 # INDIA. 

the  most  obscure  portions  of  the  Ranniyana,  inasmuch  part  iv. 

as  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  original  Authenticity  of 

...  . “ iTc  l the  narrative  ot 

tradition,  or  any  illustration  ot  actual  lire  and  man-  Rama's  wander- 
ners,  beyond  the  artificial  life  of  self-mortification 
and  self-denial  said  to  have  been  led  by  the  Brahman 
sages  of  olden  time.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
story  throws  some  light  upon  the  significance  of  the 
poem,  and  upon  the  character  in  which  the  Brah- 
mauical  author  desired  to  represent  R&ma  ; and  con- 
sequently it  deserves  more  serious  consideration  than 
the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  would  otherwise 
seem  to  imply. 

According  to  the  Ramdyana,  the  hero  R;ima  Locality  of  the 
spent  more  than  thirteen  years  of  his  exile  in  wander-  tweenthe6' 
ins:  amongst  the  different  Brahmanical  settlements,  Godiveri,  from 

Chitra-kuta  in 

which  appear  to  have  been  scattered  over  the  country  near 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Godaveri ; his  wander-  TO^t?stem 
ings  extending  from  the  hill  of  Chitra-kuta  in  Bundel- 
kund,  to  the  modern  town  of  Nasik  on  the  western 
side  of  India,  near  the  sources  of  the  Godaveri  river, 
and  about  seventy-five  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Bombay.  The  appearance  of  these  Brahmanical  mmlicfuettie- 
hermitages  in  the  country  far  away  to  the  south  of  a famous  sage.  ^ 
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history  of  tlie  Raj  of  Kosala,  seems  to  call  for  critical  inquiry. 
part  iv.  Each  hermitage  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  some 
~ particular  sage,  who  is  famous  in  Brahmanical  tra- 
dition. But  whether  the  sages  named  were  really 
contemporaries  of  Rama,  or  whether  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  flourished  at  one  and  the  same  period,  is 
Existence  of  aii  open  to  serious  question.  It  is  of  course  impossible 

the  sages  as  ■*-  -*•  _ 1 

of  Rlma,oraries  t°  fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  relative 
refuted.  chronology  of  the  several  sages,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  visited  by  Rama ; but  still  it  seems  tolerably 
clear  that  some  belonged  to  an  age  far  anterior  to 
that  in  which  the  Ram  ay  an  a was  composed,  and  pro- 
bably to  an  age  anterior  to  that  in  which  Rama  existed 
as  a real  and  living  personage ; whilst,  at  least,  one 
sage  is  to  be  found  who  could  only  have  existed  in 
the  age  during  which  the  Ramayana  was  produced 
in  its  present  form.  The  main  proofs  of  these  in- 

Long  interval  of  ferences  are  as  follows.  An  interval  of  many  cen- 
time between  # J 

ami  uieRa'ma-  turies  seems  to  have  elapsed  between  the  composition 
yana.  0f  tlie  Rig-Vcda  and  that  of  the  Ramayana  ; a con- 

clusion which  has  long  been  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  language,  and  is  generally  accepted  by  Sanskrit 
sages  said  to  scholars.1  But  three  of  the  sages,  said  to  have  been 

have  been  con-  o 7 

botif  composi-1*1  contemporary  with  Rama,  namely,  Viswamitra,  Atri, 
and  Agastya,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  hymns 
of  the  Rig-Yeda;  whilst  Vfdmfld,  the  sage  dwelling  at 
Chitra-kuta,  is  said  to  have  been  himself  the  composer 
AtrTasr!tboefirst  of  the  R&mayana.  Again,  the  sage  Atri,  whom  Rama 
the  Lunar  race.  visited  immediately  after  his  departure  from  Chitra- 
kuta,  appears  in  the  genealogical  list  preserved  in 
the  Maha  Blnirata,  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Moon, 
and  consequently  as  the  first  ancestor  of  the  Lunar 


1 Sec  Muller’s  Hist,  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  passim. 
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race;  whilst  his  grandson  Buddha  is  said  to  have  h^tory  of 
married  Ila,  the  daughter  of  Ikshwaku,  who  was  him-  past  iv. 
self  the  remote  ancestor  of  the  Solar  race  of  Ayod-  ~~ 
hya,  from  whom  Kama  was  removed  by  many  gen- 
erations. These  conclusions  are  not  perhaps  based 
upon  absolute  proof,  because  they  are  drawn  from 
untrustworthy  authorities  ; but  still  the  chronologi-  Attempted  n>. 

. i-i  i pii  ii  i conciliation  of 

cal  difficulties  have  been  fully  apprehended  by  the 
Pundits,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile  by  thc  Pulldlt!i' 
all  contradictions  by  representing  the  sages  to  have 
lived  thousands  of  years,  and  to  have  often  re-ap- 
peared upon  earth  in  different  ages  widely  removed 
from  each  other.  Modern  science  refuses  to  accept 
such  explanations  ; and  consequently  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  if  Valnnki  composed  the 
Ramayana  in  the  form  of  Sanskrit  in  which  it  has 
been  preserved,  he  could  not  have  flourished  in  the 
same  age  as  the  sages  who  are  named  in  the  Rig- 
Veda.  The  most  probable  hypothesis  appears  to  be  saK«s  probably 

1 J 1 1 A , introduced  as 

that  the  sages  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with  ^-8"eof 
Rama  are  merely  introduced  as  types  or  representa- the  Dcklian' 
tives  of  the  Brdhmans,  who  seem  to  have  established 
their  influence  throughout  a large  portion  of  Hindu- 
stan and  the  Dekhan  during:  the  aye  of  Brahmanical 
revival  which  accompanied  and  followed  the  decline 
of  Buddhist  ascendancy. 

The  next  question  that  requires  consideration  is  inquiry  into 

i i - i _ i the  real  cha- 

that  connected  with  the  real  character  ot  the  Kak-  ™-‘er of  the, 

Kaksnasas  of 

sliasas,  who  appear  in  the  Ramayana  as  the  especial  theRamayana- 
enemy  of  the  Brdhmans.  It  has  already  been  seen 
that  the  illustrious  exiles  of  the  royal  house  of 
Kosala  were  always  entertained  with  the  utmost 
respect  by  the  Brahman  sages  ; and  that  Rama  is 
put  forward  as  the  especial  protector  of  the  Brail- 
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mans  against  the  Rakshasas.  It  has  also  been  seen 
that  the  Rakshasas  are  not  to  be  simply  confounded 
with  the  aboriginal  population  ; and  that  although 
their  appearance  and  attributes  have  been  much 
embellished  and  exaggerated  by  the  Bralimanical 
author,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere 
creations  of  the  imagination,  like  the  cannibal 
Asuras  who  were  conquered  by  Blifma.  They  are 
described  as  forming  an  empire,  more  or  less  civil- 
ized, having  its  capital  in  Lanka,  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon  ; but  having  military  outposts  in  different 
quarters  of  the  Dekhan,  and  extending  their  opera- 
tions as  far  to  the  northward  as  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ganges.  Moreover,  their  opposition  to  the 
Brahmans  was  of  a religious  character  ; not  a radical 
opposition,  like  that  of  Christianity  to  heathenism  ; 
but  a sectarian  opposition,  like  that  of  Protestant- 
ism to  Roman  Catholicism,  in  which  there  is  general- 
ly less  toleration,  and  infinitely  more  virulence,  than 
where  the  difference  of  religious  belief  is  more 
thorough  and  complete.  Ravana,  the  famous  sove- 
reign of  the  Rakshasas,  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
a worshipper  of  Brahma;  and  probably  the  Rakshasas 
may  all  be  regarded  as  worshippers  of  the  same  ortho- 
dox deity.  But  yet  the  Rdkshasas  are  described  as 
being  violently  opposed  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Brah- 
mans, and  as  being  utterly  wanting  in  faith  in  sacred 
things  ; circumstances  which  seem  to  identify  them 
with  the  Buddhists,  who  flourished  more  or  less  in 
India  for  a period  of  twelve  centuries,  namely,  from 
the  sixtli  century  before  Christ,  until  the  eighth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era ; and  who  established  a 
seat  of  empire  in  Ceylon  which  lias  continued  to  the 
present  day.  Moreover,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference 
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to  tlio  complaint  of  the  gods  addressed  to  Brahma  in 
reference  to  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  that  Havana 
oppressed  not  only  the  gods  with  whom  the  Brdli- 
mans  seem  to  be  associated,  but  also  the  demons  or 
Asuras,  who  were  identified  with  the  aborigines  of 
the  country.2  Whilst,  therefore,  the  Rakshasas  and 
Asuras  are  occasionally  confounded,  yet  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  an  opposition  is  indicated,  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  between  the  Buddhists 
and  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 

The  polemical  character  of  Rama  as  an  opponent 
to  Buddhism,  has  already  been  put  prominently  for- 
Avard  in  his  controversy  with  Javali ; and  the  light 
in  Avliich  he  will  appear  hereafter  as  a mortal  enemy 
of  Ravana,  confirms  the  Ariew  that  he  was  a cham- 
pion of  the  Bnlhmans  against  the  Buddhists.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  must  for  the  future  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Rama  appears  in  three  characters  in  the  Rama- 
yana,  each  of  which  has  apparently  no  real  connec- 
tion with  either  of  the  others.  These  three  charac- 
ters are  as  follows  : — 

1st,  Rama  as  a mortal  hero  of  an  original  and 
authentic  tradition,  in  which  the  story  seems  to  turn 
upon  his  being  condemned  to  exile  through  the 
jealousy  of  a step-mother,  and  upon  his  being  ulti- 
mately restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

2nd,  Rama  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  sent 
down  from  heaven  at  the  instigation  of  Brahma  and 
the  other  gods,  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying 
Ravana  and  the  Buddhists. 

3rd,  Rama  as  a protector  of  the  Brahmans  of  the 
Dekhan  against  the  Buddhists ; in  which  capacity  he 

2 See  ante,  page  18. 
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history  of  appears  to  have  been  in  reality  a worshipper  of  the 
paet  iv.  Linga  as  a form  of  Siva ; for  it  is  certain  that  the 
Buddhists  were  driven  out  of  the  Dekhan  by  the 
worshippers  of  the  Linga,  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  Ceylon.3 

Contradiction  The  most  significant  feature  in  the  threefold 

involved  be-  ° 

caniTtimi’o" ' character  of  Rama  is  the  strange  contradiction  im- 
worshipper  of  plied  in  his  being  at  once  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu 
and  a worshipper  of  Siva.  In  olden  time  the  fiercest 
antagonism  prevailed  between  the  Vaislmavas,or  wor- 
shippers of  Vishnu,  and  the  Saivas,  or  worshippers  of 
Siva,  or  Mahadeva.  R&ma’s  character  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu  has  already  been  sufficiently  indi- 


cated ; but  his  character  as  a worshipper  of  Siva  will 
be  more  fully  delineated  hereafter,  when  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  set  up  the  triumphant  Linga  in  the  island 
of  Ramiswaram,  which  stands  about  half  way  across 
the  channel  that  separates  the  continent  of  India 
Sim!- ts  Rom  the  island  of  Ceylon.  From  the  opposition 
spondhVto  the  existing  between  these  three  representations  of  one 
oiEima.  and  the  same  individual,  it  may  bo  inferred  that 
there  are  three  distinct  elements  in  the  Ramayana, 
originating  in  three  distinct  periods,  namely : — 
ist.  Ancient  1st,  The  ancient  tradition  of  Rama’s  exile,  in- 

tradition  of  ' , 

Rama's  exile,  cludingthe  loss  and  recovery  of  1ns  wife  Situ. 

2nd,  Myth  of  2nd,  The  Vaishnava  version,  claiming  Rama  as 

Mmas  mcar-  7 . 

Vishnu?  the  divine  champion  of  all  India  against  the  Rak- 
sliasas. 

3rd.  Tradition  3rd,  The  Saiva  version,  claiming  R&ma  as  the 

of  the  invasion  7 7 ° 

by  ufeworetTp-  especial  hero  of  the  Linga  worshippers,  who  appear 
linga* tho  to  have  invaded  the  Dekhan  at  a remote  period,  and 
to  have  finally  driven  the  Buddhists  into  the  island 
of  Ceylon. 

3 See  Colonel  Sykes’  learned  report  on  the  landed  tenures  in  the  Dekhan. 
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These  points  will  form  a subject  of  further  dis-  history  of 
cussion  hereafter.  For  the  present  it  will  bo  sufTi-  paut  iv. 
cient  to  revert  to  the  original  narrative  of  the  exile 
of  llama,  as  it  appears  in  the  R&mayana.  This  nar-  Tenjinncipai,^ 
rative  comprises  ten  leading  incidents,  which  may  be  ^r,™“vPe.?i«. 
indicated  as  follows : — 

1st,  Departure  of  Rama,  Si'ta,  and  Lakslnnana 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Valmfki’s  hermitage  at 
Chitra-kiita. 

2nd,  Journey  towards  the  south,  and  visit  to  the 
sage  Atri,  and  his  wife  Anasiiyd. 

3rd,  Rama  engages  to  defend  Atri  and  the  other 

1 O O 

sages  from  the  depredations  of  the  Rakshasas  in  the 
forest  of  D&ndaka. 

4th,  Visit  to  the  hermitage  of  Sarabhanga,  who 
burns  himself  alive  on  a funeral  pile. 

5tli,  Rama  engages  to  defend  the  ascetics  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sarabhanga’s  hermitage  against 
the  Rakshasas. 

6th,  Visit  to  the  hermitage  of  Suti'kshna  at 
Ramtek,  near  Nagpore. 

7th,  Dialogue  between  Rama  and  Si'ta  as  to  the 
propriety  of  waging  war  against  the  Rakshasas. 

8th,  Ten  years’  wanderings  amongst  the  sages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sutiksbna’s  hermitage  at 
Ramtek. 

9th,  Visit  to  the  sage  Agastya,  near  the  Vindhya 
mountains. 

10th,  Residence  of  Rama,  Si'ta,  and  Lakslnnana 
at  Panchavati',  the  modern  Nasik,  on  the  river 
Goddveri. 

The  story  of  these  events  may  now  be  related  as  The  narrative, 
follows  : — 
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1st,  Departure 
of  Ramu,  Sita, 
anil  Lakshmana 
from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of 
Valmiki’s  her- 
mitage at 
Chitra-kuta. 
The  sages  at 
Chitra-kuta 
complain  to 
Rama  of  the 
persecutions  of 
the  Rakshasas. 


Declare  their 
intention  of 
removing  to 
anotherlocality. 


Solitude  of  the 
hermitage  after 
the  departure  of 
the  sages. 


WhenBliarata  had  returned  to  Ayodhya,  Rama  saw  that  the 
devotees  and  sages  who  dwelt  round  about  Chitra-kuta  were 
sorely  troubled ; and  an  aged  sage  came  forward  and  said  to 
him  : — “ O excellent  one,  the  fear  of  these  devotees  arises 
from  the  Rakshasas,  for  the  Rakshasas  feed  on  men  and  as- 
sume various  forms  : 0 Rama,  the  wicked  chieftain  Khara, 

the  younger  brother  of  that  mighty  Raja  Ravana  who  dwells 
at  Lanka,  occasions  us  much  alarm  : Khara  is  a terrible 

Rakshasa,  daring,  fearless,  and  cruel,  a cannibal  who  regards 
neither  age  nor  sex  : 0 beloved  one,  these  vile  and  deformed 
Rakshasas  inspire  terror  by  their  dreadful  forms,  and  annoy  the 
devotees  with  unclean  things,  and  continually  molest  them : 
They  gambol  in  the  woods  and  hermitages,  and  throw  about 
the  sacrificial  implements,  and  spoil  the  sacrificial  articles, 
and  pollute  the  offerings  with  blood  on  every  side  : At  times 
of  sacrifice  these  wretches,  who  are  void  of  all  faith,  rush 
hastily  forward  making  a loud  cry  in  the  ears  of  the  believ- 
ing and  pious  devotees : They  take  away  the  pots,  the  flowers, 
the  sacrificial  wood,  and  the  sacred  kusa  grass  of  those 
who  walk  in  the  ways  prescribed  in  the  Vedas  : The  sages 
and  devotees,  haunted  by  these  wicked  ones,  are  anxious  to 
leave  these  hermitages,  and  would  fain  consult  with  you  re- 
specting their  departure  to  another  place  : A little  way  from 
hence,  there  is  a beautiful  forest  abounding  in  fruits  and 
roots,  where  I,  with  my  companions,  will  take  up  our  abode  : 
But,  0 Rama,  when  we  have  departed,  Khara  will  fall  upon 
you  who  are  unprepared ; if  therefore  it  meets  with  your  ap- 
probation, do  you  go  with  us.”  Having  thus  spoken,  the 
venerable  sage  took  his  leave,  and  presently  all  the  devotees 
humbly  took  their  leave  in  like  manner  and  departed  out  of 
Chitra-kuta.  And  when  the  hermitage  was  forsaken  by  all  the 
devotees,  it  seemed  to  be  inhabited  only  by  deer  and  serpents; 
and  after  awhile  it  became  overspread  with  gloom;  and  the 
heart  of  Rama  was  saddened,  and  he  said: — “I,  too,  will 
depart  to  another  place.”  4 

4 In  the  Adhyfitma  Itfimiiyana  the  departure  of  Rhma  is  ascribed,  not  to  the 
Rakshasas,  but  to  the  constant  visits  of  the  people  of  Ayodhya  in  large  numbers, 
which  greatly  disturbed  the  divine  hero. 
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So  Rama  departed  out  of  Chitra-kdta,  together  with  Sita  history  of 
and  Lakslimana;  and  they  journeyed  towards  the  south  un-  Pabt  Xy 
til  they  came  to  the  hermitage  of*tho  sage  Atri.  And  Atri  o a 
received  them  with  great  joy,  and  commanded  that  ho  should  |£AIl[u^stl^uth* 
be  hospitably  entertained ; and  he  called  to  his  aged  wife,  hermitage  of 
the  virtuous  and  devout  Anasuya,  who  had  also  chosen  the  Atri  introduces 

. , . his  aged  anil 

life  of  a devotee,  and  he  said  to  her  : — “ Receive  Sita,  and  devout  wife 

Anasuya. 

conciliate  her  by  giving  her  everything  that  she  desires. 

Atri  then  said  to  Rama  : — “ 0 sinless  one,  this  my  wife  is  a 
Bruhmani  renowned  for  her  vows,  devoted  to  severe  morti- 
fication, and  ever  performing  pious  deeds  : Do  you  regard  her 

as  vour  mother  : By  the  power  of  her  austerities,  fruits  and  Miraeios 
J J 1 wrought  by 

roots  were  produced  during  a ten  years’  drought,  and  An^iiyA,,^ 
the  holy  Ganga  was  brought  near  to  our  dwelling  : and  by  force  of  her 

J o o _ . . J austerities. 

her  interference  ten  nights  passed  without  a rising  of  the 
sun  : 0 sinless  one,  regard  the  gentle  and  aged  Anasuya 

as  your  own  mother,  and  let  Sita  come  into  her  presence.” 

Then  Rama  said  to  Sita  : — “ Do  you  hear  the  words  of  the 

sage  ? Go  now  into  the  presence  of  Anasuya.”  And  Sita  interview  bo- 

1 _ “ tween  Anasuya. 

approached  the  aged  and  pious  wife  of  Atri  and  eagerly  aild  sita. 
bowed  to  her  feet,  and  with  hands  most  respectfully  joined, 
inquired  with  joyful  mind  respecting  her  health.  The  vener-  Anasuya  praises 
able  matron  said  to  Sita  : — “ Through  your  good  fortune,  0 devotion  to  her 
honourable  Sit  A,  you  have  abandoned  your  kinsfolk,  and  fol-  dilates  on  the 
lowed  your  husband  Rama  in  his  exile  in  the  wilderness  : 

That  woman  who  loves  her  husband,  whether  he  be  in  the 
city  or  in  the  forest,  in  prosperity  or  in  adversity,  will  ob- 
tain a great  reward  hereafter : 0 Sita,  a husband  is  es- 

teemed by  a virtuous  woman  as  her  supreme  deity ; even 
though  he  be  stripped  of  wealth,  or  possess  an  evil  dis- 
position, or  go  after  other  women  : O Sita,  there  is  no 

friend  greater  than  a husband ; an  incessant  attention  to  a 
husband  is  everywhere  comely : She  who  is  unchaste, 

ignorant  of  right  and  wrong,  and  domineering  over  her 
husband,  obtains  only  dishonour  : She  who  is  under  the 

dominion  of  evil  habits,  and  distinguished  only  by  her  use- 
lessness, is  ruined  both  here  and  hereafter.” 

Thus  addressed  by  the  divine  Anasuya,  Sita  replied  as  sita  replies, 

praising  Rama. 
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R&ma’s  virtuous 
conduct  towards 
the  Maharaja’s 
women. 


AnastiyA  gives 
SitA  an  oint- 
ment which  will 
render  her  ever 
young  and 
beautiful,  to- 
gether with 
jewels  and 
ornaments. ' 


follows : — “ Wliat  you  have  said  to  me  I have  known  al- 
ready : Though  a husband  be  poor  and  wicked,  he  should 

ever  be  to  his  wife  an  object  of  the  highest  regard  : But 

how  much  more  ought  she  to  reverence  him  when  he  is  ap- 
plauded for  his  virtues,  compassionate  and  self-subdued, 
steady  in  his  affection  and  loving  as  a parent : The  virtuous 
Bama  conducts  himself  towards  the  other  women  of  the  de- 
ceased Maharaja,  as  he  does  towards  his  own  motherKausalya: 
That  hero,  who  bears  the  most  affectionate  regard  to  the 
memory  of  the  Maharaja,  has  ever  regarded  as  a mother  the 
woman  who  was  only  once  viewed  by  his  father  : The  words 
of  my  mother-in-law,  when  I was  coming  to  the  desolate 
forest,  are  firmly  fixed  in  my  heart ; and  so,  too,  are  the  ad- . 
monitions  given  to  me  by  my  mother  when  I gave  my  hand 
to  my  lord  in  the  presence  of  the  fire  : The  precept  incul- 
cated in  me  that  ‘ a woman  has  no  greater  religious  duty 
than  that  of  honouring  her  husband/  has  never,  O pious 
Anasuyd,  been  forgotten  by  me  : She  who  is  assiduously  at- 
tentive to  her  husband  is  as  sure  of  heaven  as  if  she  were 
already  there ; such  a one  is  the  chief  among  women,  a god- 
dess in  heaven  ; she  resembles  the  goddess  Bohini,  who  is 
never  seen  for  a moment  without  her  husband  Chandra.” 
At  these  words  of  Situ,  Anasuya  was  greatly  pleased,  and 
kissing  the  head  of  Sita,  she  replied  exultingly  : — “ Through 
my  many  religious  austerities  I have  acquired  great  powers: 
Depending  upon  these,  O Sita,  I desire  to  confer  a blessing 
upon  you : 0 beloved  wife  of  Bama,  anoint  yourself  with 

this  divine  ointment,  and  constantly  adorn  yourself  with  this 
apparel  and  these  ornaments,  and  the  bloom  of  youth  shall 
remain  with  you  for  this  day,  and  for  ever : 0 Sita,  beauti- 

fied by  this  ointment  which  is  given  to  you  by  me,  you  shall 
ever  be  as  charming  as  the  goddess  Lakshmi,  and  shall  ever 
enrapture  your  husband  with  your  beauty .” 5 Then  Sita 
accepted  the  ointment  and  the  jewels  and  the  bracelets  and 
the  apparel,  which  were  thus  given  to  her  as  tokens  of 


5 The  ointment  given  by  Anastiyfi  to  Sita,  which  was  to  render  her  ever  beau- 
tiful, is  supposed  by  some  Pundits  to  mean  piety,  or  faith  iu  llama,  which  renders 
all  women  beautiful. 
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friendship  ; aud  raising  her  joined  hands  to  her  forehead, 
she  did  honour  to  the  pious  devotee.  Aftor  this,  at  tlio  re- 
quest of  Anasriya,  Sita  related  to  her  the  whole  story  of  her 
birth  and  marriage  ; and  Auasiiya,  having  heard  the  pleasing 
narrative,  embraced  and  kissed  Sita,  and  said  : — “ You  have 
related  the  story  to  me  in  the  most  delightful  language  : 6 
The  sun  is  set,  O bright  one ; tho  pleasant  night,  be- 
spangled with  planets  and  stars,  has  already  commenced ; 
the  birds,  who  were  scattered  abroad  throughout  tho  day  in 
search  of  food,  are  now  softly  murmuring  in  their  nests; 
the  sages,  who  have  been  to  bathe,  are  now  returning  in 
wetted  garments ; the  sacrifices  of  the  sages  have  been 
offered  according  to  the  ordinance,  and  the  blue  smoke  is 
rising  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the  neck  of  the  pigeon ; tho 
trees  clothed  with  leaves  are  darkening  on  every  side,  aud 
distant  objects  cease  to  appear  ; the  wild  beasts  of  the  night 
are  prowling  on  all  sides,  and  the  deer  of  the  forests  are 
sleeping  on  the  altars  and  sacred  places  ; the  night  adorned 
with  stars  has  commenced;  the  moon  clothed  with  brightness 
has  risen  in  the  sky;  I therefore  now  give  you  permission 
to  depart,  but  first  gratify  me  by  adorning  yourself  with  the 
divine  ornaments,  and  then  go  and  attend  upon  Euma.” 

Sita,  resembling  a daughter  of  the  gods,  then  put  on  the 
ornaments,  and  bowing  her  head  to  the  feet  of  the  aged 
matron,  she  went  towards  Rama ; and  Rama  was  highly 
pleased  at  the  honour  done  to  her  by  the  pious  devotee,  and 
rejoiced  as  he  beheld  the  celestial  beauty  of  his  wife  Sita. 

When  the  night  had  passed  away,  Rama  and  Lakshmana 
bathed  according  to  the  ordinance,  and  then  inquired  of  the 
devotees  respecting  the  forest.  The  sages  replied  : — “ 0 
Rama,  the  paths  of  this  forest  are  overrun  by  man-devour- 
ing Rakshasas,  and  savage  beasts  thirsting  for  blood,  who 
molest  the  devotees  whenever  they  wander  abroad  : 0 Prince, 
depart  in  peace  and  put  a stop  to  their  depredations  ; and 
when  you  have  returned  after  accomplishing  your  design,  we 
shall  behold  you  from  this  hermitage.” 


HISTORY  OF 
INDIA. 
Paht  IV. 


AnasuyA  de- 
scribes the  ap- 
proach of  night 
in  poetic  lan- 
guage, and 
requests  Sita 
to  adorn  herself 
with  the  diviuo 
ornaments. 


Then  the  magnanim- 


6 The  ordinary  conversation  of  Hindu  women  may  be  inferred  from  the  de- 
light with  which  Anasuya  hear  J the  story  of  Si  ta’s  marriage. 


RAma’s  delight 
at  his  wife’s 
beauty. 


3rd,  Rama  en- 
gages to  defend 
Atri  and  the 
other  sages 
from  the 
depredations 
of  the 

Rakshasas  in 
the  forest  of 
Dandaka. 


Rama,  Sita,  and 
Lakshmana 
enter  the  forest 
of  Dandaka. 
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Picture  of  a 
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Brahmanical 
hermitages. 

The  courts. 


The  groves. 


Flowers  and 
pools. 

The  sages. 


The  sages  joy- 
fully entertain 
R&uia,  and  de- 
clare that  he  is 
their  Raja. 


Description  of 
the  forest  of 
D&ndaku. 


ous  and  valiant  Rama,  together  with  Sita  and  Lakhsmana, 
entered  the  great  forest  of  Dundaka ; and  after  a while  Rcima 
saw  a cluster’  of  hermitages,  strewed  with  kusa  grass,  and 
illuminated  with  the  habits  of  devotees,  and  the  tokens  of 
Brahmanical  devotion,  as  the  air  is  illuminated  by  the  daz- 
zling light  of  the  sun.  The  courts  before  the  several  huts 
were  laid  out  with  all  neatness,  and  were  kept  perpetually 
clean,  and  frequented  by  various  kinds  of  deer,  and  by 
numerous  flocks  of  birds ; and  they  were  constantly  enlivened 
by  the  gambols  of  the  Apsaras,  and  adorned  with  large 
sacrificial  fires,  ladles,  pots,  antelope  skins,  kusa  grass, 
sacrificial  wood,  fruits  and  roots.  The  hermitages  were  sur- 
rounded with  large  forest  trees,  which  yielded  pure  and  deli-  . 
cious  fruits ; they  were  rendered  sacred  by  oblations  and 
sacrifices,  and  cheered  with  the  sound  of  the  Vedas;  they 
were  strewed  with  wild  flowers,  and  supplied  with-  pools 
abounding  with  water-lilies  ; they  were  inhabited  by  ancient 
sages  who  lived  on  fruits  and  roots,  who  were  men  of  sub- 
dued passions,  who  wore  the  habits  of  devotees,  and  who 
were  as  bright  as  the  sun  or  as  the  sacred  flame.  Thus 
adorned  the  hermitages  resembled  the  habitation  of  Brahma. 
The  illustrious  Rama,  seeing  this  cluster  of  hermitages,  un- 
strung his  mighty  bow,  and  went  towards  them,  attended 
by  Sita  and  Lakshmana.  The  devout  sages  received  those 
renowned  ones  with  every  mark  of  gladness  ; and  they  be- 
held wdtli  astonishment  the  striking  symmetry,  the  beauty  of 
face,  the  delicacy  of  form,  and  the  amiable  countenance  of 
Rama  ; and  all  were  filled  with  wonder  as  they  gazed  upon 
the  three,  as  though  their  eyes  could  never  be  satisfied. 
Those  truly  fortunate  sages  then  led  their  guests  into  a hut 
of  leaves,  and  brought  water  for  them  all,  and  offered  them 
roots,  flowers,  and  fruits;  and  they  said  to  Rama: — “You 
are  the  protector  of  the  devotees,  the  renowned  refuge,  the 
object  of  our  honour  and  regard,  our  Raja  and  our  Governor  : 

O sovereign  of  men,  whether  you  are  in  the  forest  or  in  the 
city,  you  are  still  our  Raja.” 

Having  been  thus  entertained  by  the  sages,  Rama  roso 
at  sunrise  on  the  following  morning,  and  departed  into  the 
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forest  of  D&ndaka  with  Lakshmana  and  Sita.  And  that  history  of 
forest  was  full  of  different  kinds  of  deer,  and  was  frequented 

by  large  bears,  and  abounded  with  thickets  of  broken  trees, 

and  with  climbing  plants  and  bushes,  and  with  lakes  in- 
habited by  ducks  and  water-fowls,  and  it  was  rendered 

vocal  by  the  sweet  warblings  of  various  kinds  of  birds.  In  Horrible  ap- 
''  _ ° pearance  of 

that  deep  wood  full  of  wild  beasts,  there  appeared  a can-  Viradha  the 

r _ r r cannibal 

nibal  as  tall  as  a mountain-top,  with  a deep  voice,  hollow  BAkshasa. 

eyes,  a widely  extended  and  monstrous  mouth,  and  a 

tun  belly.  That  cannibal  was  named  Viradha,  and  he  was 

hideous  to  the  sight,  and  the  terror  of  all  beings  ; and  he 

was  seated  on  a tiger’s  skin,  and  was  smeared  with  raw  fat 

and  blood,  and  continually  cried  out  with  a dreadful  cry; 

and  his  mouth  was  widely  gaping  like  that  of  Yama ; and 

before  him,  spitted  on  a large  iron  spit,  were  three  lions, 

four  tigers,  two  wolves,  ten  deer,  and  a large  elephant’s  head 

with  the  tusks  smeared  with  fat.  This  Viradha,  seeing  viradha  seizes 

Rama  and  Lakshmana  and  Sita,  ran  towards  them  as  fierce 

as  death,  and  he  sent  forth  a roar  which  caused  the  earth  to 

move,  and  he  seized  Sita  in  his  arms,  saying  : — “ 0 little 

dwarfs,  why  do  you  come  with  your  wife  into  the  forest  of 

Dandaka,  clad  in  the  habits  of  devotees,  and  armed  with 

arrows,  bow,  and  scimitar?  Why  do  you  two  devotees  Taunts  the  two 

n • brothers  with 

remain  with  one  woman  r 7 W hy  are  you,  O profligate  having  only  one 
wretches,  corrupting  the  devout  sages  ? Know  you  not  that 
Viradha,  the  Raksliasa,  constantly  traverses  this  forest, 
clothed  in  armour,  and  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  sages  ? ” 

Saying  these  words,  Viradha  leaped  up  into  the  air  with 
Sita  in  his  arms,  exclaiming  : — “ I have  obtained  a woman 
who  will  be  a delicious  meal : Tell  me  instantly  who  you 
are,  and  whither  are  you  going  ? ” The  magnanimous 
Rama  replied  : — “Know  you  that  we  are  two  brothers,  born 
of  Kshatriyas  and  abiding  in  the  forest : But  who  are  you 
traversing  Dandaka  in  this  dreadful  form,  and  perpetrating 
every  abomination  ? ” Viradha  said  : — “ I am  the  son  of 
Kala,  and  all  the  Rakshasas  call  me  Viradha : By  religious 

' It  is  not  impossible  that  this  charge  brought  hy  Viradha  referred  to  the  poly- 
andry which  undoubtedly  existed  in  India  at  an  early  period. 
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austerities  I have  obtained  the  promise  from  Brahma  that 
I shall  be  invulnerable. to  all  weapons  : Give  up  your  joint 
wife  to  me  and  expect  her  no  more,  but  fly  with  haste 
wherever  you  choose  ! This  beautiful  woman  shall  be  my 
wife,  and  I will  drink  the  blood  of  you  ill-favoured  wretches 
unless  you  fly  at  once/'’  Hearing  the  impious  words  of  the 
cruel  Viradha,  the  terrified  Situ  trembled  like  the  leaves  of  a 
plantain-tree  shaken  by  the  wind;  and  Kama,  seeing  his 
beautiful  wife  in  the  grasp  of  Viradha,  exclaimed  to  Laksh- 
mana: — “See,  0 excellent  one,  the  fearless  daughter  of 
Raja  Janaka,  my  virtuous  spouse,  who  has  been  brought  up 
with  the  greatest  delicacy,  enclosed  in  the  arms  of  this  Rak- 
shasa ! 0 Lakshmana,  see  what  evil  Kaikeyi  has  brought 

upon  us  ! There  is  no  affliction  greater  to  me  than  that 
Sita  should  be  subjected  to  the  touch  of  another  man  : 0 
Lakshmana,  neither  the  death  of  my  father,  nor  the  loss  of 
the  Raj,  affects  me  like  this.”  While  Rama  was  thus 
lamenting,  Lakshmana  was  distracted  with  rage,  and  snuff- 
ing the  air  like  the  serpent  Rudra ; and  he  replied  to  his 
elder  brother : — “ 0 Rama,  why  do  you,  who  are  the  lord 
of  all,  and  the  equal  of  Indra,  suffer  Sita  to  be  taken  away, 
and  grieve  yourself  thus  as  though  you  were  unable  to 
rescue  her  ? Why  are  you  thus  afflicted  while  I am  at  your 
command  ? The  earth  shall  drink  the  blood  of  this  Rak- 
shasa,  who  shall  be  slain  by  my  arrow  : The  rage  I felt 
towards  Bharata  for  desiring  the  Raj,  I will  pour  forth  on 
Viradha,  as  the  thunderbolt  suddenly  strikes  the  mountain.” 
Lakshmana,  his  eye  inflamed  with  anger,  then  said  to 
Vir.idha : — “You  base  and  diminutive  wretch  ! By  your 
evil  act  you  am  certainly  seeking  your  own  death  ! You 
shall  not  obtain  Sitfi,  nor  shall  you  depart  alive  from  me.” 
So  saying,  Lakshmana  discharged  seven  arrows,  golden  - 
shafted  and  peacock-feathered,  and  as  bright  as  fire  ; and 
they  pierced  the  body  of  Viradha,  and  lie  fell  upon  the 
ground  bathed  in  blood.  Then  the  Rakshasa  uttered  a 
dreadful  yell,  and  drew  forth  a bright  and  green  dart, 
and  hurled  it  in  anger  at  Lakshmana ; but  Rama,  expert  in 
arms,  drew  out  two  darts  with  heads  resembling  sharp 
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knives,  and  cut  in  twain  the  dart  of  Viradha.  Then 
Viradha  seized  a spear  as  terrible  as  the  flag-staff  of  Indra> 
and  brandished  it  in  the  air,  liko  Yama  breathing  universal 
ruin.  Then  the  two  brothers  rained  a shower  of  bright 
arrows  upon  the  Rakshasa,  but  they  fell  harmless  from  his 
body,  and  he  stood  before  them  laughing.  Next  Viradha 
hurled  his  spear,  but  Rama  cut  it  by  two  darts,  and  it  fell  to 
the  ground  like  a rock  torn  by  a thunderbolt  from  Mount 
Meru.  Then  the  two  brothers  drew  their  scimitars,  which 
resembled  two  black  serpents,  and  they  ran  upon  Viradlia' 
and  struck  him  with  all  their  might.  Upon  this  the  terrible 
Rakshasa  seized  the  intrepid  heroes  forcibly  with  his  two 
arms,  and  threw  them  over  his  shoulders  as  though  they  had 
been  children ; and  uttering  a horrid  yell  he  rushed  into  the 
depths  of  the  jungles.  Then  the  beautiful  Sita  set  up  a 
loud  cry,  and  Lakshmana  broke  the  left  arm  of  the  Rak- 
shasa, and  Rama  broke  the  right  arm ; and  Viradha  fell  to 
the  ground ; and  the  two  brothers  beat  him  with  their  fists, 
and  their  arms,  and  their  feet,  and  lifted  him  up  and  dashed 
him  against  the  ground,  but  he  could  not  give  up  the  ghost 
because  of  the  blessing  he  had  received  from  Brahma. 
Then  Rama,  seeing  that  the  mountain-like  monster  would 
not  die,  said  to  Lakshmana  : — “ This  Rakshasa,  reaping 
the  fruit  of  his  religious  austerities,  cannot  be  conquered 
with  weapons  in  battle ; therefore  we  will  bury  him 
alive  : 0 Lakshmana,  dig  a large  grave  for  this  terrible 
Rakshasa  ! ” Lakshmana  replied  : — “ Let  us  bum  this 
Rakshasa  ! ” But  Rama  said  : — “ The  proper  death  of  a 
Rakshasa  is  to  bury  him  alive,  and  not  to  burn  him.”  So 
Lakshmana  took  a spade  and  dug  a large  pit  by  the  side  of 
the  huge  Viradha ; and  Rama  who  had  kept  his  foot  upon 
the  neck  of  the  Rakshasa  now  removed  it ; and  the  two 
brothers  took  up  the  loud-roaring  Viradha,  and  threw  him 
with  mighty  force  into  the  pit,  whilst  the  forest  resounded 
with  his  fearful  yells.  Thus  Viradha  was  put  to  death  by 
being  buried  alive,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  dead  there  arose 
from  the  grave  a very  beautiful  person  who  began  to  ascend 
to  heaven  ; and  on  his  way  he  prayed  to  Rama  with  joined 
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hands,  as  follows  : — “ I wish  you  all  success,  0 Rama,  the 
sou  of  Kausalya,  the  protector  of  Slta,  and  the  fulfiller  of  the 
wishes  of  all  your  worshippers  : I knew  you  from  the  first, 
and  spoke  to  you  harshly  in  order  that  I might  excite  your 
auger  and  die  by  your  hands:  I am  a Gaudharva  ; my  name 
is  Kosharee,  aud  I used  to  siug  in  the  court  of  Kuvera  : 
One  day  Kuvera,  perceiving  that  I was  inspired  with  a pas- 
sion for  the  beautiful  Apsara,  named  Ramblia,  cursed  me 
for  my  misconduct,  saying  : — “ Go  and  assume  the  shape  of 
a Rakshasa,  and  live  in  the  forest  of  Dandaka ; and  remain 
so  until  you  are  killed  by  Rama,  when  you  will  resume  your 
previous  form  : 8 This  day  I have  been  relieved  by  you  : 


8 In  the  Adhyatma  Ramayana,  the  Rakshasa  Yiiadha  is  represented  as  a 
female ; and  the  following  significant  account  is  given  of  her  life  and  resurrec- 
tion : — When  the  soul  of  Viradha  quitted  her  body,  a beautiful  figure,  re- 
sembling a celestial  nymph,  rose  from  the  corpse  adorned  with  jewels  and  rich 
garments.  She  prostrated  herself  at  Rama’s  feet,  and  walking  three  times 
round  him  she  thus  addressed  him  : — “ Condescend,  0 Lord ! to  listen  to  an  ac- 
count of  my  former  state  : I was  originally  a dancer  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods  : 
no  one  ever  equalled  me  in  beauty  : I was  once  engaged  in  admiration  of 
myself  when  the  sage  Durvasa  accidentally  came  that  way.  1,  being  so  much 
taken  up  with  my  own  charms,  omitted  to  pay  my  respects  to  him.  At  which 
negligence  his  anger  being  roused  against  me,  he  uttered  a curse  on  me,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  I became  a demon.  I was  overwhelmed  with  distress,  confessed 
my  folly,  and  prayed  him  to  have  compassion  upon  me  ; on  which  Durvfisa,  taking 
pity  on  my  misery,  said  : —*  1 In  the  Treth-Yuga,  the  Almighty  aud  Eternal  God, 
the  Supreme  Soul,  Vishnu,  will  assume  an  incarnation  of  the  flesh  in  the  house  of 
Maharaja  Dasaratha  at  Ayodhya,  and  will  take  the  name  of  llfima  : He  will  come 
to  this  forest,  where  you  will  be  slain  by  his  hand,  then  will  you  quit  this  shape  and 
assume  your  own  proper  form.  From  that  period  I have  been  steadfast  in  the 
recollection  of  thy  name,  and  in  the  worship  of  thee  : This  day  I have  been  pre- 
eminently great,  for  I have  seen  thee ; the  dust  from  thy  feet  has  fallen  on  my 
head : Thou  art  the  only  pure  light ; thou  art  one,  there  is  nothing  like  unto  thee : 

I praise,  I adore  thy  name.  Thou  art  styled  the  protector  of  the  poor,  take  pity 
on  me  ; consider  the  misery  of  thy  slave.  Graut  that  I may  not  forget  thy  name, 
and  that  I may  sing  thy  praises.” 

Rama  said  : — “ I will  bestow  on  thee,  0 dancer  ! this  blessing  ; the  forgetful- 
ness of  my  name  shall  not  take  possession  of  your  mind  : From  beholding  me  this 
day  great  benefit  will  accrue  to  thee  ; faith  in  me  will  be  engendered  in  your  heart, 
and  from  that  faith  pure  worship  will  be  produced  : It  is  difficult  to  acquire  this 
faith  ; the  Vedas  and  S&stras  declare  that  I do  not  bestow  it  on  everyone  : This 
honour  have  I conferred  on  thee,  that  you  may  enjoy  faith,  wisdom,  and  medita- 
tion, and  at  the  last  day  I will  remember  thee  : Depart  to  your  own  abode,  and 
when  you  shall  quit  this  corporeal  frame  you  will  be  absorbed  into  me.” 

In  obedience  to  Rama’s  orders,  Virhdhfi  departed  singing  his  praises,  and  from 
that  time  was  a faithful  worshipper  of  Rama. 
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Accept  my  prayers  and  thanks,  and  permit  me  to  return  to  history  of 
.my  master  Kuvera.”  So  saying,  Yiradha  vanished  away  pA„T  iv. 
from  the  presence  of  Rama. 

Having  thus  killed  the  terrible  Yiradha,  the  heroic  Rama  4th.  Visitor 

® RAma,  SitA,  ami 

embraced  Sitd  and  comforted  her,  and  he  said  to  Laksh-  Lakshmana  to 

the  hmintageof 

mana : — “ This  forest  is  full  of  dangers,  and  we  are  not  sarabimnga. 
acquainted  with  it ; we  will  therefore  proceed  to  the  her- 
mitage of  Sarablianga.”  Then  Rama  and  his  spouse  and 
his  brother  proceeded  to  the  hermitage,  and  as  they  ap- 
proached the  magnanimous  god-like  devotee  Sarablianga, 
thev  beheld  a wonderful  appearance  in  the  heavens.  The  visit  of  indra  to 

J 11  # the  sage  Sarah- 

mighty  Indra,  the  Raja  of  the  celestials,  mounted  on  a car  hanga. 
as  splendid  as  the  sun  or  as  a glowing  fire,  passed  through 
the  air  followed  by  all  the  gods ; and  Indra  was  adorned  {^?™ption  of 
with  splendid  ornaments,  and  arrayed  in  shining  garments, 
and  received  the  adoration  of  multitudes  of  the  celestials, 
who  were  arrayed  with  equal  splendour.  And  near  unto  the 
car  of  Indra  was  another  chariot  drawn  by  horses,  re- 
sembling a thick  cloud  illuminated  by  the  sun.  And  over 
the  head  of  Indra  was  a splendid  umbrella,  adorned  with  a 
garland,  and  two  beautiful  Apsaras  held  each  a golden 
chamara  in  her  hand,  and  fanned  the  sovereign  of  the  gods. 

Then  Indra  entered  the  hermitage  of  the  sage,  and  con- 
versed with  Sarablianga  ; and  Rama  addressed  his  brother 
as  follows: — “See,  0 Lakshmana,  that  wonderful  and  admires 

the  chariot, 

glorious  chariot,  resembling  the  descending  sun  ! Surely  horses,  and 
these  horses  are  the  steeds  of  Indra ! Behold  also  those  lndra- 
celestial  youths  of  ample  chests,  and  arms  like  maces,  who 
stand  in  hundreds  on  every  side,  with  rings  in  their  ears,  and 
scimitars  in  their  hands ; and  whose  apparel  is  of  the  colour 
of  topaz  ! They  are  terrible  as  tigers,  and  the  necklaces  on 
their  breasts  are  as  bright  as  the  glowing  fire  : They  all 
appear  to  be  youths  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  that  is 
the  constant  age  of  the  gods.” 

At  this  time  the  mighty  Indra  took  his  leave  of  the  indra  departs, 
sage,  and  departed  to  heaven  in  his  car.  Rama  and  his  enter  the  her- 
spouse  and  brother  then  approached  Sarablianga,  who  was  nuta°e' 
offering  a burnt  offering,  and  with  his  permission,  they 
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history  of  advanced  and  kissed  liis  feet.  Being  tken  invited  to  a 
Pabt^v.  repast,  and  to  a lodging  which  was  prepared  for  them, 

Rama  asked  tlie  reason  of  Indra’s  coining ; and  Sarab- 

The  sage  ox-  hanga  said  : — “ 0 Rama,  tbe  sovereign  of  tbe  gods  is 
indrahad^ome  desirous  of  taking  me  to  tbe  beaven  of  Brabma,  which  I 
heaven, but  that  bave  gained  by  my  severe  austerities  ; but  knowing,  0 my 
behold  Rama,  beloved  guest,  that  you  were  not  far  off,  I would  not  depart 
to  beaven  until  I bad  seen  you  : Having  now  bebeld  you, 
O chief  of  men,  I will  go  to  tbe  bigbest  beaven : Receive, 
O Rama,  tbe  worlds  I bave  acquired  by  tbe  merits  of  my 
austerities.”  Rama  replied  : — “ I am  bigbly  honoured  by 
you,  and  I return  to  you  tbe  worlds  you  bave  acquired : 
Depart  hence  to  tbe  realms  of  bliss,  but  tell  me,  I pray  you, 
where  I may  now  take  up  my  own  abode  ? ” Sarabbanga 
Directs Rima  to  replied  : — u 0 Rama,  a bigbly  illustrious  sage  named 
Sutiksbna  resides  in  this  forest ; be  will  point  out  where  it 
is  best  for  you  to  abide.”  Sarabbanga  then  said : — “ Behold 
now,  whilst  I put  off  this  body,  as  a serpent  casts  bis 
slough  ! ” Then  tbe  sage  prepared  a fire,  and  offered  ghee, 
and  entered  tbe  flame ; and  the  fire  consumed  tbe  hair  of 
bis  body,  and  tbe  skin,  flesh,  bones,  and  blood;  and  a 
youth  bright  as  tbe  fire  was  instantly  produced ; and  in  this 
shape  Sarabbanga  sought  tbe  beaven  of  tbe  sages,  who  bad 
devoted  their  lives  to  religious  austerities,  and  passing  by 
the  beaven  of  the  gods,  be  ascended  to  tbe  heaven  of 
Brahma.9 


proceed  to  me 
hermitage  of 
Sutikshna. 
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9 The  following  account  of  the  death  of  Sarabhanga  is  extracted  from  the 
Adhyatma  Ramayana  : — “ I have  been  engaged,  0 Lord  ! a long  period  of  time 
in  religious  penances  at  this  place  in  anxious  expectation  of  beholding  thee,  who 
art  the  Supreme  God,  the  Lord  of  all  hearts,  and  from  whom  nothing  is  con- 
cealed : This  day  have  I obtained  the  fruits  of  my  pious  austerities  in  having  seen 
thee : I lay  before  thy  feet  the  worship,  charity,  pilgrimages,  and  indeed  every 
good  work  upon  which  I have  been.engagcd  throughout  my  whole  life  ; I shall  in 
thy  presence  depart  from  this  transitory  world.”  Having  thus  spoken  he  col- 
lected a quantity  of  wood,  with  which  he  erected  the  funeral  pile,  and  seating  him- 
self thereon  he  set  fire  to  it  with  his  own  hands.  He  prostrated  himself  before 
Rama,  Situ,  and  Lakshmana ; lie  worshipped  them  in  silence,  conceiving  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  should  become  like  unto  Rhma,  with  his  hair  braided  in  a knot 
on  the  crown  of  his  head,  a cloth  made  from  bark  of  trees  on  his  body,  the  colour 
of  his  body  like  the  lotos,  his  eyes  resembling  the  red  and  white  lily,  and  attended 
by  Lakshmana  and  Situ  in  full  beauty.  While  he  thus  represented  himself  to  his 
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When  Sarabhanga  had  thus  departed  from  this  world, 
the  whole  body  of  sages  gathered  together,  and  came  beforo 
Rama  at  the  hermitage.  There  were  those  who  possess  no 
goods,  those  who  feed  on  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
those  who  subsist  on  raw  food,  those  who  feed  on  leaves, 
those  who  eat  rice  with  its  husks,  those  who  stand  in  tho 
water  immersed  to  the  neck,  those  who  sleep  on  the  bare 
ground,  those  who  do  not  sleep  at  all,  those  who  always 
stand  on  one  leg,  those  whose  food  is  water  alone,  those  who 
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feed  on  air,  those  who  live  always  in  the  open  air,  those  who 

sleep  in  places  of  sacrifice,  those  who  reside  on  the  peaks  of 

mountains,  those  who  always  wear  wet  clothing,  those  who 

spend  their  whole  time  in  repeating  the  name  of  some  god, 

those  who  pass  their  lives  in  repeating  the  Veda,  those  avIio 

perform  worship  with  fire  on  each  of  their  four  sides,  and  the 

sun  over  their  heads,  those  who  eat  but  four  months  in  tho 

year,  those  who  never  take  food,  those  who  remain  suspended 

by  their  heels  to  the  branches  of  trees,  those  who  stand  on 

their  heads,  some  standing  in  the  air  upon  nothing,  or  only 

supported  by  the  thread  of  their  meritorious  deeds,  and 

those  who  stand  only  on  the  point  of  one  of  their  great 

toes.  All  these  sages  stood  before  Rama  with  their  hands 

respectfully  joined,  and  addressed  him  as  follows  : — " You  The  sages  pray 

are  the  chief  of  the  race  of  Ikshwaku,  a great  warrior,  serve  themTrom 

- T -|  . ’ the  Rakshasas. 

supreme  on  earth  even  as  indra  is  supreme  among  the  gods  : 

Your  power  and  renown  are  celebrated  throughout  the  world; 
filial  obedience,  truth,  and  justice  reside  in  you:  We,  your 
subjects,  would  fain  speak  to  you,  and  it  becomes  you  not  to 
disregard  us  : Great  indeed  is  the  injustice  of  that  Raja  who 
receives  the  sixth  part  of  the  harvest  as  his  revenue,  and 
yet  protects  not  his  people  with  paternal  care  : The  stupid 
wretch  who  does  not  preserve  his  subjects  as  his  own 
life,  or  as  the  lives  of  his  own  beloved  offspring,  is 
an  object  of  detestation  throughout  the  world  : The 

Raja  who  governs  his  subjects  by  justice,  as  though  they 


own  imagination,  and  while  he  was  pronouncing  the  name  of  Rama,  his  mortal 
body  was  consumed.  He  obtained  a new  and  pure  frame,  and  ascended  on  a 
celestial  car  to  the  dwelling-place  of  Vishnu  in  the  highest  heaven. 
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protect  the 
devotees. 


6th , Visit  of 
RAma,  Sita,  and 
Lakshmana  to 
the  hermitage  of 
Sutikshna. 


were  Lis  own  family,  and  wLo  reduces  the  wicked  by  tbe 
terror  of  Lis  power,  obtains  universal  renown  in  tbis  life, 
and  an  imperishable  reward  hereafter  : The  sage  who  lives 
on  roots  and  fruits,  and  performs  the  exalted  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  confers  a sixth  part  of  the  merits  of  his 
good  deeds  upon  that  Raja,  who  governs  his  people  with 
righteousness : 0 Rama,  the  multitude  of  Brahmans,  who 
are  devoted  to  a religious  life  in  the  jungle,  are  destroyed 
by  the  Rakshasas,  and  consider  you  as  their  only  protector  : 
The  sages  who  reside  near  the  river  Pampa,  and  those  on  the 
border  of  the  river  Mandakini,  and  those  in  the  mountain 
Cliitra-kuta,  have  been  devoured  by  these  cannibal  Rak- 
shasas : We  cannot  endure  these  dreadful  persecutions,  and 
have  come  to  you  for  protection  : O hero,  we  pray  you  to 
preserve  us  from  these  Rakshasas.”  Rama  replied  : — “It 
ill  becomes  you  to  supplicate  me,  as  I ought  to  be  suppli- 
cating you,  for  I am  at  the  command  of  the  BrfLhmans  : I 
have  entered  the  forest  to  fulfil  the  words  of  my  father, 
and  to  remove  the  persecutions  which  you  endure  from  these 
Rakshasas.”  Rama  having  promised  to  defend  the  devotees 
then  accompanied  them  to  the  hermitage  of  Sutikshna. 

Now  when  Rama  and  his  brother  and  his  wife  had  travel- 
led a great  distance  into  the  forest  and  crossed  many  rivers, 
they  at  length  saw  a hermitage  which  was  purified  with  the 
clothing  and  garlands  of  devotees.  I'll  ere  they  beheld  Sutiksh- 
na covered  with  mud,  and  his  head  covered  with  matted  hair  ; 
and  he  was  without  flesh  in  consequence  of  his  austerities, 
and  his  body  was  reduced  to  bones  and  skin ; and  he  was  ab- 
sorbed in  deep  meditation.  And  R:ima  paid  his  respects,  and 
the  sage  Sutikshna  embraced  him,  and  addressed  him  as  fol- 
lows : — “ 0 Rama,  has  your  journey  been  pleasant  ? The 
hermitage  of  which  you  have  taken  possession  now  enjoys 
its  true  owner  : Waiting  for  you,  I have  forborne  to  re- 
linquish the  earth  for  tho  habitation  of  the  gods : 0 hero, 

Indra,  the  chief  of  the  celestials,  and  the  great  god  Siva,  also, 
havo  desired  me  to  deliver  to  you  all  the  worlds  I have  sub- 
dued by  my  merits  : Enjoy  yourself  then,  with  your  spouse 

Sitd,  and  your  brother  Lakshmana,  in  the  god-frequented 
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worlds  which  have  been  conquered  by  my  austerities.”  llama 
replied  : — “ I accept  all  the  worlds,  O great  sage,  and  desire 
you  to  appoint  me  a place  of  residence  in  the  forest.”  Su- 
tikshna  said  : — “ Attended  by  the  holy  sages,  and  constantly 
supplied  with  fruits  and  roots,  enjoy  yourself  in  this  pleasant 
hermitage.”  So  Rama  took  up  his  abode  for  that  night  in 
the  pleasant  hermitage  of  Sutikslina,  together  with  Sita  and 
Lakshin  ana. 

Now  when  it  was  morning,  and  the  ablutions  had  been  duly 
performed,  Rama  went  to  Sutikslina,  and  said  : — “ 0 divine 
one,  we  have  had  a most  refreshing  night,  and  now  ask  per- 
mission to  take  our  leave  : The  sages  who  have  accompanied 

us  are  hastening  to  depart,  and  we  are  desirous  of  behold- 
ing the  whole  circle  of  hermitages  belonging  to  the  de- 
voted Rishis  who  inhabit  this  forest ; and  we  would  fain 
commence  our  journey  before  the  heat  of  the  sun  becomes  as 
insupportable  as  an  obstinate  person  in  pursuit  of  gain.” 
Sutikslina  replied : — “ Go,  O beloved  one,  and  having 
viewed  the  pleasant  hermitages  of  the  pious  inhabitants  of 
the  wilderness  ofDaudaka,  do  you  return  to  this  abode.” 
The  brothers  then  departed  accompanied  by  Sita ; when 
Sita,  full  of  tender  affection,  thus  addressed  her  spouse 
Rama  : — “ 0 beloved  one,  a great  mind  may  contract  guilt 
through  the  almost  imperceptible  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong ; but  he  may  avoid  the  danger  by  subduing  the  first 
risings  of  evil  desire : 0 hero,  you  are  devoted  to  truth, 

and  never  regarded  the  wives  of  others,  but  the  vice  of  anger 
has  been  produced  in  you  through  inadvertence,  and  is  now 
attendant  upon  you  : You  have  come  into  the  forest  as  a 

devotee,  but  now  you  have  engaged  to  compass  the  death  of 
the  Rakshasas,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  sages  who  in- 
habit the  forest  of  Dandaka ; and  you  and  your  brother  have 
come  into  the  wood  for  this  purpose  armed  with  your  bows 
and  arrows  : O hero,  this  is  not  pleasing  to  me ; for  when 

the  bow  of  the  Kshatriya  and  the  sacrificial  fire  of  the  Brah- 
man are  placed  near  each  other,  their  power  and  energy  will 
increase  exceedingly  : If  you  say  that  as  a Kshatriya  you  are 
bound  to  punish  the  wicked  and  protect  the  good,  I say  that 
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history  of  this  duty  belongs  to  a Kshatriya  wlio  is  a Raja,  and  not  to 
Part  iv  } one  w^°  ^as  adopted  the  life  of  a devotee  : When  you  have 

recovered  your  Raj,  and  become  sovereign  of  Ayodhya,  then 

you  may  draw  your  bow  for  the  sake  of  punishing  the 
Rakshasas  ; but  so  long  as  you  are  a devotee,  you  ought  not 
Legend  of  the  to  wish  injury  to  any  fellow-creature  : In  ancient  times  there 
temped' by° '' as  was  a certain  devotee,  and  Indra  sought  to  interrupt  his 

Indra  tobecome  , ; ,»  • _.  . . 

a warrior.  austerities,  by  assuming  the  iorm  ot  a warrior,  and  leaving 

his  scimitar  as  a deposit  with  the  holy  sage  ; and  that  devotee 

carried  the  scimitar  ever  with  him  as  a sacred  trust,  until  after 

awhile  he  too  acquired  a love  of  war,  and  ceased  to  perform 

his  devotions,  and  at  last  through  his  connection  with  the 

weapon  he  sank  into  hell : O hero,  the  slaughter  of 

Rakshasas  in  the  forest  of  Dandaka,  when  they  are  without 

enmity  towards  you,  will  never  be  approved  by  the  wise  : In 

sitA  entreats  this  sacred  grove  I pray  you  to  constantly  practise  religious 

Rima  to  engage  e i • ■ e le 

austerities,  lor  happiness  never  springs  Irorn  selt-gratm- 
cation  : 0 excellent  one,  this  has  been  spoken  by  me  in  the 
feeble  language  of  a woman ; you  alone  are  able  to  under- 
stand your  duty.” 

Rama,  hearing  these  words  of  the  devoted  Sita,  replied 
thus  : — “ 0 goddess,  you  have  given  me  good  advice  becom- 
ing your  present  situation ; but  I will  mention  one  rule  which 
has  been  stated  by  you  : You  have  said  that  a Kshatriya 
must  carry  a bow,  that  the  voice  of  distress  be  not  heard : 
Now  the  sages  are  distressed  by  the  cannibal  Rakshasas  in 
the  forest  of  Dandaka,  and  relying  upon  me  they  have  taken 
refuge  with  me  : I said  : — f It  is  a great  shame  to  me,  that 

Brahmans  should  stand  before  me  when  I ought  to  stand 


solely  in  reli- 
gious austeri- 
ties. 


Rlima’s  reply 
that  he  could 
not  refuse  the 
request  of  the 
Brahmans  to 
become  their 
protector. 


ltiima  praises 
Sita  for  having 
admonished 
him. 


with  joined  hands  before  them  ; ’ and  having  heard  the  ad- 
dress of  the  sages  to  become  their  protector,  I cannot  turn 
a deaf  ear  to  them  while  life  remains  : I can  relinquish  life, 
and  even  you,  O Sita,  with  Lakslimana ; but  having  once 
plighted  my  promise  to  these  Brahmans,  it  is  my  duty  to 
protect  them : But  you  have  spoken  to  me  through  af- 

fection and  friendship,  and  I am  delighted  with  your  frank- 
ness : O Sita,  a person  who  is  not  beloved  is  not  admonished  : 
You  have  spoken  sentiments  becoming  your  family,  and  you 
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are  my  companion  in  virtue,  and  dearer  to  me  than  life  history  of 
itself.”  IXDIA' 


Having  thus  spoken,  Rama  entered  the  wood  armed  with 


Pakt  iv. 


° i ,r  ' -ci  r,/,  , „ . . ...  8th,  Ten  years’ 

his  bow  : and  the  beautiful  oita  went  after  him,  while  wanderings 

. Aiii  amongst  the 

Lakshmana  followed  with  his  bow  in  his  hand.  And  they  sages  in  the 

. . neighbourhood 

beheld  many  mountains,  and  groves,  and  pleasant  rivers,  to-  of  Sutikshna’s 

J A hermitage  at 

gether  with  cranes  and  red  geese ; and  they  saw  ponds  Kamtek. 
covered  with  lilies  and  water-fowl ; also  herds  of  sportive 
deer,  and  buffaloes  and  hogs,  and  wild  elephants.  When  Mysterious  lake 
they  had  proceeded  far  upon  their  way,  and  their  shadows  music  anl song! 
had  become  long  on  the  ground,  they  beheld  a sheet  of 
water  which  was  many  miles  round  ; and  it  was  skirted  with 
green  meadows,  and  adorned  with  herds  of  elephants,  and 
covered  with  the  red  and  white  lotos,  and  with  cranes,  geese, 
wild  ducks,  and  other  animals  that  live  on  water.  Presently 
they  heard  the  sounds  of  songs  and  music,  but  they  saw  no 
musician;  and  Rama  inquired  of  the  sage  Dharma-vrita  re- 
specting the  cause  of  what  they  heard.  The  pious  sage  then 
related  the  wonders  of  the  lake  thus  : — “This  ancient  lake,  Legend  of  the 
called  Mandakarni,  was  formed  by  the  sage  Mandakarni  abode  of  the 

J ° > sa#e  Manda- 

through  the  powers  of  his  religious  austerities  : Standing  in  karni  and  five 
a pool,  and  feeding  on  nothing  but  air  for  ten  thousand 
years,  the  sage  Mandakarni  performed  so  severe  a course  of 
mortification,  that  all  the  gods  were  distressed,  and  assembled 
together  with  Indra  at  their  head.  And  Indra  said  : — 

‘ This  sage  is  bent  on  supplanting  me,  and  obtaining  the 
sovereignty  of  the  gods:  ’ — Indra  then  sought  to  tempt  the 
sage  from  his  devotions  by  sending  to  him  five  chosen 
Apsaras,  the  brightness  of  whose  beauty  exceeded  that  of 
the  lightning ; and  the  damsels  came  hither,  singing  and 
playing,  and  employing  every  act  of  fascination  to  entice  the 
devotee  : After  awhile,  the  sage  was  ensnared  into  a love 
for  the  Apsaras  ; and  the  five  damsels  all  became  his  wives, 
and  still  inhabit  a concealed  house  in  this  lake ; and  there 
they  pass  their  time  in  pleasure  with  the  sage,  who  by  his 
previous  mortification  and  subjection,  had  again  obtained 
youth;  and  the  captivating  sound  of  their  songs  and  instru- 
ments of  music  is  what  you  now  hear.”  At  these  words, 
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Rama  was  full  of  thought,  and  exclaimed  : — “ This  is 
marvellous,  indeed  ! ” 

After  a short  while,  Rama  beheld  a pleasant  cluster  of 
hermitages  which  belonged  to  the  sage  Dharma-vrita,  with 
whom  he  had  been  conversing ; and  the  hermitages  were 
bestrewed  with  kusa  grass,  and  with  garments  worn  by  the 
sages,  and  were  full  of  Brahmanical  glory.  Rama  then  en- 
tered with  Sita  and  Lakshmana,  and  was  received  with  due 
honour  by  all  the  sages,  and  looked  around  upon  the  pleasant 
place  which  adorned  the  forest.  After  this  the  mighty 
Rama  visited  in  succession  those  hermitages  of  the  sages  in 
which  he  had  formerly  lodged  ; and  he  remained  two  months 
with  one,  and  a year  with  another,  and  four  months  with 
another,  and  five  or  six  months  with  others ; and  thus  he 
went  on,  sometimes  abiding  only  a fortnight  at  one  place, 
and  sometimes  remaining  for  more  than  a full  year.  Thus 
passed  away  ten  years  of  exile,  whilst  Rama  resided  in  the 
hermitages  of  the  sages  and  enjoyed  great  happiness  therein  > 
and  when  the  ten  pleasant  years  of  exile  had  expired,  Rama 
returned  with  Sita  and  Lakshmana  to  the  hermitage  of  the 
sage  Sutikshna,  and  took  up  his  abode  there  many  days. 

After  awhile,  Rama  said  to  Sutikshna  : — “ I continually 
hear  that  the  sage  Agastya  resides  in  this  forest  of  Dandaka, 
but  through  the  extent  of  the  forest,  I know  not  the  spot 
where  he  has  taken  up  his  abode.  Sutikshua  replied  : — “ I 
wish  to  send  you  to  Agastya  with  your  brother  and  your 
wife  : Go  from  hence  towards  the  south,  and  you  will  be- 

hold the  glorious  hermitage  of  the  brother  of  Agastya: 
There  stay  one  night,  0 Rama ; and  then,  going  forward, 
still  towards  the  south,  you  will  find  at  the  skirt  of  the 
forest  the  hermitage  of  Agastya.”  Hearing  these  directions, 
Rama  bowed  to  the  feet  of  the  sage,  and  set  out  in  company 
with  Sita  and  Lakshmana  to  search  for  Agastya.  Seeing 
the  variegated  forest,  and  the  mountains  at  a distance  re- 
sembling clouds  and  lakes,  and  the  rivers  running  beside 
the  roads,  Rama  went  pleasantly  along  the  road  pointed  oyt 
by  Sutikshna.  At  length  lie  said  to  Lakshmana: — “This 
hermitage,  which  appears  in  view,  must  certainly  be  that  of 
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tlie  pious  brother  of  Agastya:  The  trees  of  the  forest  iu  history  of 

thousands  are  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  fruits  and  Paet  iy 

flowers ; the  scent  of  the  pepper  trees,  wafted  hither  by  the  Pot,tical(lcscl.ip. 

breeze,  creates  a pungent  sensation  : Bundles  of  sticks 

and  kusa  grass  are  thrown  hither  and  thither  on  the  road ; 

the  black  smoke,  resembling  the  peak  of  a mountain,  rises 

from  the  sacrificial  fires  ; and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are 

black  and  oily  from  the  smoke  of  the  sacrificial  homa  : The 

Brahmans,  having  bathed  in  these  lovely  and  sacred  retreats, 

are  preparing  offerings  of  flowers  in  blossom,  which  they 

have  collected  : In  former  times,  two  cruel  Rakshasas,  the  Lejwnd  of 

1 utapi  aiul 

devourers  of  Brahmans,  resided  here,  and  their  names  were  Uwaia. 
Vatapi  and  Hwala ; and  Ilwala  was  accustomed  to  assume 
the  form  of  a Brahman,  and  speak  the  sacred  tongue,  and 
invite  the  Brahmans  under  pretence  of  solemnizing  a 


Sraddha : Then  his  brother  Vatapi  assumed  the  form  of  a Destruction  of 

1 _ the  Brahmans 

ram,  and  was  consecrated  for  the  sacrifice  by  Ilwala:  and  by  vatapi  in  the 
’ J . form  of  a ralu- 
when  the  Brahmans  had  eaten  the  ram,  Ilwala  called  to  his 

brother  to  come  forth,  and  Vattipi  came  forth  out  of  the 
stomachs  of  the  Brahmans,  bleating  like  a sheep,  and  tear- 
ing his  way  through  their  bodies  : Thousands  of  Brahmans 

were  thus  destroyed,  when  Agastya  came  to  this  spot,  and  ^ 

accepted  the  invitation  to  a Sraddha;  and  Agastya  had  not  Ai?astj-a. 
eaten  for  many  years,  and  he  devoured  the  whole  of  Vatapi 
in  the  form  of  a ram,  and  then  prayed  to  Ganga ; and  the 
goddess  appeared  in  his  alms  dish,  and  he  touched  the 
water,  and  pronounced  her  divine  name  : Then  when  Ilwala 
called  on  his  brother  to  come  forth,  Agastya  laughed  and 
said  : — ‘ Your  brother  has  been  eaten  by  me  in  the  form  of  a 
ram  and  has  now  gone  to  the  abode  of  Yama,  and  for  him 
there  is  no  coming  forth  : ’ Ilwala  in  a rage  began  to  assail  iiwaiacon- 

° . sumedbythe 

Agastya,  but  was  immediately  consumed  by  the  fire  which  fire  of  Agastya's 
flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  sage : This  hermitage,  which 

formerly  belonged  to  the  two  Rakshasas,  is  now  inhabited 
by  the  brother  of  Agastya.” 10 


10  This  absurd  myth  is  preserved  here  chiefly  because  it  is  widely  known 
amongst  the  Brahmans,  who  make  a point  of  praying  after  a meal  that  they  may 
he  blessed  with  a digestion  equal  to  that  of  Agastya. 
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history  of  While  Rama  was  thus  conversing  with  Lakshmana,  the 
Part^iv.  sun  seL  an(l  the  evening  came  on ; and  the  brothers  per- 
- formed  their  evening  devotions  towards  the  west,  and 

R&ma,  Sit&,  and  . ° 

Lakshmana  entered  the  hermitao'e  of  the  brother  of  Ao-astya,  accom- 

spend  one  night  . f ° ° J ’ 

brother  panied  by  Sit  a,  and  spent  the  night  there.  The  next 
morning  they  took  their  leave,  and  departed  towards  the 
abode  of  Agastya  himself ; and  as  they  went  they  beheld 
the  trees  of  the  forest  in  full  flower,  surrounded  by  climbing 
plants,  broken  by  the  trunks  of  sportive  elephants,  enlivened 
with  playful  monkeys,  and  vocal  with  joyous  birds.  Rama, 
as  he  viewed  the  beautiful  wilderness,  said  to  his  brother 
Lakshmana  : — “ The  hermitage  of  Agastya  appears  in  view  : 
This  is  the  abode  of  that  sage  who  freed  the  southern 
quarter  from  the  Rakshasas ; at  whose  command  the 
Yindhya  mountain  forbore  to  rise  higher  in  the  sky ; who 
drank  up  the  sea  abounding  in  crocodiles  and  great  fishes ; 
who  was  entreated  by  the  gods,  with  Indra  at  their  head,  to 
destroy  the  Danavas : 0 Lakshmana,  here  will  I spend  the 
remainder  of  my  exile  : Here  the  perfect  men,  the  great 
sages,  cast  off  their  old  bodies,  and  ascend  in  new  bodies  to 
heaven  on  chariots  as  resplendent  as  the  sun.” 

Rama,  having  arrived  at  the  hermitage,  said  to  Laksh- 
mana : — “ Enter  the  hermitage,  I pray  you,  and  inform  the 
sage  that  I have  arrived  with  Sita.”  And  Lakshmana 
of1  the  anfvai  of  erdered,  and  said  to  one  of  tho  disciples  of  Agastya : — 
Rama  and  Sitft.  “ Behold,  the  mighty  hero  Rama,  the  eldest  son  of  Maha- 
raja Dasaratha,  is  come  hither  wTith  his  wife  Sita,  to  visit  the 
sage ; perchance  their  fame  may  have  reached  your  ears.” 
The  disciple,  having  heard  tho  words  of  Lakshmana,  entered 
the  house  where  the  sacred  fire  was  kept,  and  gave  the  in- 
formation to  the  great  sage ; and  Agastya  replied  : — “ The 
coming  of  Rama  has  been  long  desired  by  me,  and  now 
through  my  good  fortune  ho  is  here  this  day  to  see  me : 
joy  of  Agastya  Go,  let  the  highly  honoured  Rama,  with  his  spouse  and 
R&ma.<01in"K  of  Lakshmana,  be  introduced  to  me!”  Then  the  disciple 
bowed  to  the  feet  of  tho  sage,  and  with  joined  hands  spoke 
his  ready  acquiescence  ; and  he  brought  in  Rama  and  Sita 
and  Lakshmana,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  ordinance. 
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And  they  entered  the  abode  of  Agastya,  and  saw  tho  places 
sacred  to  Brahma,  to  Agni,  to  Vishnu,  to  Indra,  to  the  Sun, 
the  Moon,  and  the  other  gods  ; and  they  beheld  the  sago 
Agastya,  surrounded  by  his  disciples,  clothed  in  the  skin  of 
antelopes  and  vestments  of  bark.  Then  Rama,  seeing 
Agastya,  tho  devotee,  severe  in  austerities,  and  resplendent 
as  the  tire,  said  to  his  brother  Lakshmana  : — “ He,  who  is 
Agni,  Soma,  Dharma,  yea,  the  Eternal  himself,  is  coming 
forth : Let  us  approach  him  with  the  greatest  reverence  ; 
for  he  is  without  doubt  the  sage  Agastya ; he  is  the  abode 
of  sacred  austerities,  a mass  of  consecrated  glory.”  With 
these  words  Rama  approached  with  devout  affection  and 
kissed  the  foot  of  the  Brahman;  and  the  great  sage  kissed 
the  head  of  Rama.  Agastya  then  inquired  respecting 
their  health  and  welfare,  and  said  to  his  disciples  : — “ First 
offer  oblations  on  the  fire,  and  then  present  the  remainder 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  the  consecrating  formulas 
to  Rama;  and  let  it  be  eaten  by  him  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  Vanaprasthas  : Rama  is  Raja  over  the  whole 
universe,  steady  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  a mighty  warrior, 
and  worthy  of  the  highest  respect  and  adoration  : Come  in, 

0 beloved  guest  ! Rama  is  the  asylum  and  the  lord  of  all  : 

1 will  worship  the  lord  of  the  world  who  has  arrived  here, 
according  to  the  ordinance.”  Thus  Agastya  and  his  dis- 
ciples yielded  due  honours  to  their  guest,  saying  : — “ As  a 
false  witness  feeds  in  the  next  world  upon  his  own  flesh,  so 
he  who  fails  to  entertain  a guest  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is 
stripped  of  all  his  merits,  and  receives  all  the  sins  of  his 
visitant.11 
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11  The  Adhyatma  Ramayana  contains  the  following  highly  spiritualized 
description  of  the  hermitage  of  Agastya  and  his  reception  of  Rama  : — “ The 
house  of  Agastya  was  a spacious  building  surrounded  by  pleasant  gardens, 
abounding  with  fruits  and  flowers  of  every  description,  and  resembling  the  bowers 
of  paradise  or  Brahma’s  heaven.  There  thousands  of  sages,  such  as  Bramha- 
rishya,  or  Brahman  saints ; Deva-rishya,  or  heavenly  spirits  ; and  Raja-rishya,  or 
princes  turned  saints,  were  engaged  in  religious  pursuits.  Such  was  the  sanctity 
of  that  place,  that  lions,  tigers,  deer,  sheep,  and  other  animals  fed  promiscuously 
therein  without  fear  of  each  other.  Rama  remained  at  the  gate  of  the  garden, 
while  Sutikshna  went  in  to  inform  the  saint  of  his  arrival.  When  Sutikshna 
entered  the  gardens  he  beheld  the  saint  surrounded  by  his  disciples,  to  whom  he 
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After  this,  wlien  Agastya  had  entertained  Rama  with 
fruits,  roots,  and  flowers,  he  said  to  him  : — “Receive,  0 
Rama,  this  divine  bow  of  Vishnu,  adorned  with  gold  and 
diamonds,  the  work  of  Viswakarma ; this  excellent  in- 
fallible arrow  of  Brahma,  given  to  me  by  Indra  ; these  two 
quivers  of  inexhaustible  arrows  resembling  the  glowing 
fire ; and  this  golden-sheathed  scimitar  : 0 Rama,  with  this 
bow  Vishnu  smote  innumerable  Asuras,  and  obtained  the 
most  splendid  honours  among  the  gods.”  The  Brahman, 
having  thus  given  Rama  the  bow,  the  arrow,  the  scimitar, 
and  the  two  quivers,  presented  him  also  with  an  excellent 
coat  of  mail  which  had  been  given  to  the  sage  by  Indra. 

Agastya,  having  thus  entertained  his  guests,  discoursed 
with  them  in  the  most  encouraging  manner,  saying  : — “ O 
Rama,  I am  gratified!  Peace  attend  you,  0 Lakshmana  ! Iam 
greatly  pleased  with  you  both  for  having  come  wflth  Sita  to 
bow  at  my  feet : You  are  greatly  fatigued  by  the  length  of  the 
road  : The  weary  Sita  is  evidently  afflicted  : She,  a delicate 
princess,  who  has  never  experienced  privations,  has  come  to 
a forest  abounding  in  hardships  out  of  love  for  her  spouse  : 
0 Rama,  such  is  not  the  nature  of  women  : They  will  fawn 
upon  a husband  in  prosperity,  and  forsake  him  in  adversity  : 
They  are  as  sudden  and  uncertain  as  the  lightning’s  flash, 
as  keen  as  the  sharpest  weapon,  as  swift  in  their  course  as 
the  bird  Garura,  as  fickle  as  the  wind,  and  as  fatal  as  the 


was  expounding  the  actions  of  Rama,  of  whom  he  was  a strenuous  adorer. 
Sutikshna  paid  his  respects  to  the  saint,  and  said  : — ‘R&rna,  my  spiritual  guide  ! 
the  exalted  son  of  Dasaratlia,  with  Sita  and  his  brother  Lakshmana,  is  waiting  at 
the  gate  ; he  is  desirous  of  paying  his  respects  to  thee.’  Great  was  the  surprise 
and  sincere  the  joy  of  Agastya  when  he  heard  these  words.  He  said  to  his 
disciple: — ‘ Auspicious  indeed,  Sutikshna!  is  your  destiny ; the  intelligence  you 
have  conveyed  to  me  is  equal  to  the  wholesome  breeze  of  the  morning,  it  afTords 
me  the  highest  satisfaction  : That  master,  to  behold  whom  I have  been  so  long 
engaged  in  religious  penances,  towards  whom  my  soul  is  so  fervently  attached,  has 
of  his  own  accord  condescended  to  visit  my  humble  mansion  : Who  then  in  this 
world  can  equal  me  in  good  fortune  ? ’ Having  thus  spoken,  be  rose  and  went  out 
to  meet  Ehma  ; he  worshipped  him  with  reverence  and  faith,  and  thus  addressed 
him  : — ‘This  day,  0 Lord!  my  destiny  is  most  exalted,  for  thou  bast  con- 
descended to  visit  thy  servant : Great  and  long  have  been  my  religious  penances 
in  the  hope  of  beholding  thee  : this  day  have  1 obtained  the  reward  of  my  piety 
and  sufferings  ; I have  seen  thee.’  ” 
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most  deadly  poison  : 0 Rama,  your  spouse  Situ,  is  free  from  history  of 
all  these  evil  qualities.”  Rama  replied  : — “ Happy  am  I,  PjtBT  IV> 
sinco  the  chief  of  sages  is  pleased  with  me,  my  brother,  and  — 
my  spouse.” 

After  this  Rama  said  to  Agastya  : — “ Direct  me,  I pray  ^K  Re^dcncB 
you,  to  a spot  supplied  with  water  aud  wood,  whore  I can  p^*“t”ia 
erect  a hermitage,  and  constantly  reside  in  safety.”  j^|5|odern 
Agastya  replied: — “ Beloved  one,  at  a short  distance  from  Aimstya  directs 

© J ~ ^ the  tno  to  Pan- 

here,  near  the  river  Godaveri,  is  a place  called  Panchavati,  chavati.nparthe 

' 1 # nver  uodaven. 

which  abounds  with  fruits  and  roots,  and  where  there  is 
water  in  abundance  : Go  thither,  0 hero,  and  fix  your  dwell- 
ing there.”  So  Rama,  and  Sita,  and  Lakshmana  took  their 
leave,  and  departed  out  of  the  hermitage  of  Agastya,  and 
went  their  way  to  Panchavati. 

Nowr,  on  the  road  from  the  hermitage  of  Agastya,  Rama  R4"1*  forms... 

° ° ^ an  alliance  with 

and  the  others  saw  a vulture  of  enormous  size,  who  said  g®eatlvu1ture, 
that  he  was  a friend  of  their  father  Maharaja  Dasaratlia  ; "oi^o^Garurn. 


and  this  vulture  was  named  Jatayus,  and  he  was  the  son  of 
Garura,  and  his  eldest  brother  wras  named  Sampati.  And 
Jatayus  said  to  Rama: — “When  you,  0 beloved  one,  are 
gone  abroad  with  Lakshmana,  I will  guard  Sita.”  And  Rama 
accepted  his  friendship,  and  embraced  him  with  great  joy, 
and  he  accompanied  Rama  on  his  way  to  Panchavati. 

When  the  party  arrived  at  the  spot  pointed  out  by  Arrival  of  RAma, 

: -r  , , 11  . x1  . SitA.and  Laksli- 

Agastya,  Rama  said  to  Lakshmana  : — L)  excellent  one,  tins  manaat  Pau- 

° J ’ r cliavati. 

is  the  flowery  forest  of  Panchavati : Let  a place  for  a her- 
mitage be  sought  in  some  pleasant  thicket,  near  a pool  or  a 
sheet  of  water,  and  where  sacrificial  wrood,  and  flowers,  and 
kusa  grass,  and  water,  may  be  easily  procured.”  Laksh- 
mana replied  : — “ I am  your  servant  ! ” Then  Rama  RAma  selects  a 
showed  his  brother  a beautiful  spot  facing  the  river  Goda-  mitage. 
veri ; and  there  was  a sheet  of  water  near  it,  as  bright  as 
the  sun  and  fragrant  with  lilies ; and  in  the  distance  were 
high  mountains  abounding  with  glens,  and  vocal  with  pea- 
cocks. In  this  charming  neighbourhood  Lakshmana  built  a Lakshmana’ 
large  hut  on  a high  floor  of  earth,  with  [firm  posts  of  bam-  hut  with  four 
boos  wrought  together  with  wicker  work  ; and  he  covered 
it  and  roofed  it  with  branches  of  trees,  and  tied  it  with  strong 
VOL.  II.  17 
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cords,  and  tliatclied  it  witli  grass  and  leaves  ; and  lie  divided 
it  into  four  rooms.  When  he  had  thus  finished  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  Rama,  he  went  down  to  the  Godaveri  and 
bathed,  and  then  returned,  bringing  fruits  and  water-lilies  ; 
and  he  made  an  oblation  of  flowers  to  the  god  of  dwell- 
ings, and  sprinkled  water  according  to  the  ordinance,  to 
secure  peace  to  the  new  habitation  and  remove  all  evil  from 
it.  After  this,  he  showed  the  hermitage  to  Rama ; and 
Rama  and  Sita  beheld  the  excellent  habitation,  and  entered 
it  with  delight ; aud  the  pious  Rama  dwelt  in  that  fruitful 
country  in  perfect  happiness,  as  Indra  dwells  in  heaven. 

In  this  manner  thirteen  years  and  a half  of  Rama’s  exile 
passed  away  in  delight ; and  at  this  time  the  rainy  season 
had  departed,  and  the  exhilarating  cold  season  commenced. 
One  morning,  when  it  was  very  early,  Rama  went  to  the  pleas- 
ant river  Godaveri  for  the  sake  of  ablution  ; and  his  brother 
Lakshmana,  shivering  with  cold,  followed  him  with  a jar  of 
water  in  his  hand.  And  Lakshmana  said  to  Rama  : — “ The 
season  so  grateful  to  you  has  now  arrived ; and  the  season 
which  crowns  the  year  appears  with  peculiar  beauty : Alan- 
kind  are  stiffened  with  cold;  the  earth  is  loaded  with  crops; 
water  is  unpleasant,  and  fire  agreeable  : The  gods  and  an- 
cestors are  honoured  with  oblations  of  new  corn  : The  cities 
are  full  of  delicacies,  aud  abound  with  the  juices  of  the  corn  : 
Rajas  eager  for  conquest  now  march  forth  to  battle : The 
sun  keeps  on  the  south  quarter  sacred  to  Yama,  whilst  the  ' 
north  quarter  appears  with  a sad  countenance  like  a woman 
without  her  tika  : The  Himalaya  mountain,  abounding  with 
stores  of  cold,  is  now  distant  from  the  sun,  and  is  rightly 
named  the  mountain  of  snow  : The  midday  abounds  with 
high  pleasures,  and  delight  attends  whatever  we  touch : 
The  sun  is  beloved  in  the  daytime,  and  shade  and  water  are 
not  pleasing  : Iu  this  season  the  heat  is  temperate,  the 
days  are  short  and  cold,  the  forests  are  bare,  and  the  snow 
is  fallen  : The  nights  forbid  all  sleeping  in  the  open  air; 
governed  by  the  star  Pushya  they  are  whitened  with  hoar 
frost  and  lengthened  by  the  cold  : The  full  moon  having 
gained  the  side  of  the  sun  esteems  himself  fortunate  ; his 
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face  is  whitened  with  cold,  and  ho  shines  dimly  like  a mirror  history  op 

covered  with  human  breath  : The  west  wind  is  impregnated 

with  frost,  and  its  blast  is  doubly  keen  in  the  morning : At 

Tin'  wost  wind. 

the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  fields  of  barley  and  wheat  appear  The  sunrise, 
covered  with  fog ; and  the  golden  fields  of  rice,  frequented 
by  the  paddy  birds  and  cranes,  appear  covered  with  down  : 

In  the  rice-fields  the  kine  drink  water  with  their  eyes  half 
shut,  through  fear  of  the  sharj)  blades  of  the  corn  : The  sun 
rises  at  a distance,  and  appears  through  the  fog  like  the  moon 
surrounded  with  its  halo : In  the  forenoon  he  is  devoid  of 
strength,  but  at  midday  he  beams  with  pleasure,  and  his 
countenance  is  ruddy  : The  wild  elephant  touches  the  cold  The  wild  de- 

. ....  J 1 , . phants. 

water  m his  thirst,  and  then  draws  back  his  trunk  in  haste  : 

The  water-fowls  sit  upon  the  bank,  devoid  of  resolution,  and  The  water- 
fear  to  launch  themselves  upon  the  cold  stream  : The  rivers 
covered  with  steam  are  known  by  the  voice  of  cranes,  and  The  cranes, 
their  shores  are  indicated  by  borders  of  moistened  sand : 

The  drops  of  dew,  through  the  weakness  of  the  god  of  day.  The  dew-drops, 
hang  suspended  from  the  ends  of  branches  like  globules  of 
quicksilver:  0 Rama,  the  pious  Bharata,  full  of  affliction.  Austerities  of 
mortifies  himself  in  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  through  devotion  account  of 
to  you  : Having  relinquished  the  Raj,  and  the  many  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  he  confines  himself  to  spare  diet  and  lives 
upon  the  ground : At  this  hour  he  is  certainly  going  to 
bathe  in  the  Sarayu,  and  perform  his  daily  ceremonies  : 

A tender  youth,  brought  up  delicately,  how  can  he,  wetted 
with  the  chilling  dew  of  morning,  again  immerse  himself  in 
water  ? Your  brother  Bharata  has  subdued  heaven  by  his 
devout  austerities,  and  sets  his  mind  upon  you  who  are  in 
the  forest : It  is  said  that  men  disregard  the  commands  of 
their  father,  and  obey  those  of  their  mother ; but  the  reverse 
ot  this  has  been  done  by  Bharata  : Why  is  our  middle  mo-  Cruelty  of 
tlier  thus  cruel,  whose  lord  was  the  good  Dasaratha,  and  ' ° 
whose  son  was  the  excellent  Bharata  ? ” 

Lakshmana  having  thus  spoken,  Rama  replied  to  him  as  Rama  reproves 
follows: — “ 0 beloved  one,  it  is  improper  for  you  thus  to  reproaching 'Jl 
reproach  our  middle  mother  : Speak  indeed  of  Bharata ; Kaikei1' 
for  though  my  heart  is  fixed  upon  a forest  residence,  it  is 
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pained  through  affection  for  Bharata : I remember  the 
tender  and  sweet  expressions  of  my  brother,  grateful  as 
amrita,  and  rejoicing  the  heart : When,  0 Lakshmana, 

shall  I again  meet  the  magnanimous  Bharata,  and  the  hero 
Satrughna  ? ” 

Thus  conversing,  the  brothers  reached  the  Godaveri  and 
made  their  customary  offering  to  their  ancestors  and  the 
gods.  Rama  then  performed  his  ablutions  with  his  younger 
brother  and  Sita ; and  he  appeared  like  the  divine  Siva  after 
bathing  with  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  mountains. 

Thus  Rama  dwelt  in  his  hermitage  of  Panchavati  in 
company  with  his  wife  and  brother;  and  Jatayus,  the  Chief 
of  Vultures,  also  dwelt  there.  But  at  this  time  Jatayus  re- 
quested permission  to  return  to  his  own  abode,  saying  : — 
“ After  visiting  all  my  own  friends,  0 chief  of  men,  I will 
return.”  So  Rama  gave  him  permission  to  take  his  leave, 
and  the  Chief  of  V ultures  departed  out  of  the  hermitage. 

The  foregoing  narrative  of  Rama’s  wanderings 
amongst  the  sages  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  proofs 
which  it  furnishes  of  the  conclusions  already  laid 
down  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  chapter. 
At  the  outset  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Br&hman 
sages  were  compelled  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chitra-kuta  on  account  of  the  opposition  offered  to 
their  religious  rites  by  the  Rakshasas  ; and  that  the 
Rakshasas  mustered  strong  in  that  quarter,  and  were 
under  the  command  of  a younger  brother  of  R&vana. 
Again,  Virddha  is  described  as  being  both  a terrible 
Rakshasa,  and  the  faithful  worshipper  of  Brahma ; 
and  as  having  received  certain  supernatural  powers 
from  that  deity  in  return  for  his  devotions.  But 
perhaps  the  most  significant  passage  connected  with 
the  identification  of  the  Rakshasas  with  the  Bud- 
dhists, is  the  dialogue  between  Sita  and  Rama 
respecting  the  propriety  of  waging  war  against  the 
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R&kshasas.  The  argument  lias  evidently  been 
garbled,  but  the  drift  of  it  may  perhaps  be  gathered 
from  the  following  facts.  Buddha  Sakya  Muni  was  a 
Kshatriya.  So  was  Rama.  Now  although  Sita  is 
represented  as  saying  that  Rama  ought  not  to  fight 
because  lie  was  a devotee;  yet  inasmuch  as  his 
character  as  a devotee  is  altogether  mythical,  the 
speech  may  be  regarded  as  mythical  likewise.  Sita’s 
language  may  therefore  have  been  to  the  effect  that 
Rama  was  a Kshatriya,  and  as  such  was  scarcely 
justified  in  interfering  in  the  disputes  between  the 
Brahmans  and  the  Buddhists  ; whilst  Rama  seems  to 
have  replied  that  having  promised  to  protect  the 
Brahmans,  or  Linga  worshippers,  he  was  compelled 
to  engage  in  war. 

The  other  portions  of  the  narrative  contain  many 
descriptions  which  are  interesting,  but  which  scarcely 
call  for  comment.  The  pictures  of  the  different 
hermitages  are  generally  well  drawn,  but  with  con- 
siderable sameness ; and  the  conversation  between 
Rama  and  the  several  sages  is  almost  always  of  the 
same  character.  The  Brahmanical  tone  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  poem  betrays  however,  with  startling 
clearness,  the  proclivities  of  the  Brahmanical  author. 
The  appearance  of  Indra  at  the  hermitage  of  Sarab- 
hanga ; the  prominence  given  to  the  doctrine  that  a 
seat  in  heaven,  and  the  possession  of  worlds,  may 
be  obtained  by  such  merits  as  religious  austerities ; 
and  the  poetic  effort  to  throw  a halo  of  sanctity 
round  the  emaciated  forms  and  religious  pursuits  of 
the  Brahmans  in  the  jungle,  whilst  associating  such 
sages  with  mythic  accounts  of  supernatural  weapons; 
all  serve  to  indicate  that  Bralimanising  of  Kshatrya 
traditions  which  has  been  so  frequently  pointed  out 
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in  the  narrative.  The  circumstance  of  the  sage  Atri 
living  with  his  wife  Anasuya  is  curious,  and  perhaps 
illustrates  a further  opposition  between  the  Buddhist 
priests  and  the  Brahmans  : the  former  insisting  upon 
celibacy,  whilst  the  Brahmans  were  not  only  permitted 
but  required  to  marry.  The  pious  suicide  of  Sarab- 
hanga is  very  striking;  and  similar  incidents  appear  to 
have  been  not  uncommon  in  ancient  times.  Arrian,  in 
his  description  of  Alexander’s  expedition,  relates  the 
story  of  a sage  named  Calanus  who  burned  himself 
to  deatli  upon  a funeral  pile  in  like  manner  ; 12  and 
in  Strabo’s  description  of  India,  it  is  said  that  the 
sophists  or  Brdhmans  considered  disease  of  the  body 
as  most  disgraceful,  and  that  if  any  one  apprehended 
its  approach,  he  prepared  a pyre,  and  destroyed  him- 
self by  fire.13  The  idea  involved  in  the  account  of 
the  death  of  Sarabhanga  is  somewhat  mythical,  and 
accordingly  seems  to  be  of  a different  character. 
He  had  long  waited  for  the  coming  of  Rama,  and 
having  at  length  been  blessed  with  a sight  of  the 
incarnate  deity,  he  had  no  longer  any  desire  to  live  ; 
and  consequently  destroyed  his  body  upon  the  fu- 
neral pile,  and  ascended  to  the  heaven  of  Brahma. 
The  description  of  the  ascetics  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sarabhanga’s  pilgrimage  is  illustrative  both  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times ; although  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  such  self-mortifications,  whether  real 
or  pretended,  appear  to  be  gradually  dying  out  in 
India. 

The  strange  alliance  between  Rama  and  Jatayus 
the  Vulture  is  one  of  those  eccentric  ideas  which 


12  Arrian’s  Exped.  Alexand.  lib.  vii.  c.  2. 
12  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  c.  1. 
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abound  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  Ranuiyana  ; 
and  will  be  further  illustrated  when  dealing  with 
Rama’s  subsequent  alliances  with  monkeys  and 
boars.  For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  these  animals,  like  the  serpents  or  Nagas,  arc 
treated  in  every  respect,  excepting  that  of  form, 
as  human  beings  ; and  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  originally  the  deities  of  the  abori- 
ginal populations  of  the  south  of  India,  whom  the 
Brahmanical  author  of  the  Ranuiyana  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  Rama,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
propagation  of  the  worship  of  Rama  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu. 

The  description  of  the  cold  season  in  India, 
which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lakshmana,  is  ex- 
ceedingly poetical ; and  its  truthfulness  to  nature 
will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who  are  familiar  writh 
the  country  at  that  reviving  period  of  the  year.  In 
one  instance,  indeed,  a sense  of  humour  is  blended 
with  truthfulness  of  description  ; and  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  a smile  at  the  picture  of  the  wild  elephant  wdio 
put  his  trunk  into  the  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and 
then  drew  it  back  hastily  from  the  cold. 
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rama’s  wars  respecting  surpa-nakha. 

The  next  event  in  the  life  of  Riima,  was  his 
wars  against  two  brothers  of  Ravana,  respectively 
named  Khara  and  Dushana,  who  appear  to  have 
commanded  a Rakshasa  army  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hermitage.  The  story  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a pure  fiction. 
It  is  said  that  a sister  of  these  brothers,  named 
Surpa-nakhd,  fell  in  love  with  R&ma,  and  was  jest- 
ingly referred  by  llama  to  Lakshmana,  and  again 
by  Lakshmana  to  Rdma.  In  her  jealousy  she  fell 
upon  Sftd,  on  which  Lakshmana  cut  off  her  ears  and 
nose.  She  then  fled  to  her  brothers  Khara  and 
Dushana,  and  prayed  for  revenge ; on  which  en- 
sued an  extraordinary  war,  in  which  Rama,  single- 
handed,  slaughtered  a vast  army  ofRakshasas. 

Notwithstanding  the  extravagance  of  this  story, 
it  furnishes  a valuable  illustration  of  the  general 
character  of  many  Hindu  works  of  the  imagination  ; 
such  as  the  reckless  sacrifice  of  probabilities  for  the 
sake  of  effect,  the  want  of  delicacy  in  the  female  cha- 
racter, and  the  frequent  reference  to  Brahmanical 
ideas.  These  points,  however,  will  be  best  considered 
hereafter.  The  narrative  is  as  follows : — 

After  this,  while  Rama  was  sitting  in  his  pleasant  four- 
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roomed  abode  conversing  with  Sita,  a certain  female 
Rakshasi  happened  to  come  to  the  hermitage.  The  name  of 
this  Rakshasi  was  Surpa-naklia,  and  she  was  sister  of  the 
ten-headed  Ravana,  the  mighty  Raja  of  Lanka  ; and  her  two 
other  brothers  were  Khara  and  Diisliana ; and  these  two 
were  mighty  Chieftains,  and  had  been  appointed  by  Raja 
Ravana  to  command  all  that  country.  This  woman  Siirpa- 
nakha  approached  the  leafy  hut,  and  beheld  Rama  of  re- 
splendent countenance  and  substantial  arm ; and  he  appeared 
like  a god  in  heaven,  and  his  eyes  resembled  the  lotos,  and 
his  stop  was  as  firm  as  that  of  an  elephant,  and  on  his  head 
was  a load  of  soft  but  matted  hair  ; and  he  was  evidently  a 
great  Raja,  bearing  all  the  marks  of  royalty  ; and  his  com- 
plexion was  green  like  the  new  grass,  and  he  was  captivat- 
ing as  the  god  of  love.  1 Seeing  Rama,  the  heart  of  the 
Rakshasi  was  smitten  with  the  arrows  of  Kama,  and  she  was 
distracted  with  the  flame  of  desire.  And  she  was  of  an  evil 
and  malignant  disposition,  of  a base  family  and  base  in 
mind,  and  she  was  a female  only  in  appearance.  This  damsel 
was  very  ugly,  whilst  the  countenance  of  the  portly  and  well- 
formed  Rama  was  most  lovely;  this  one  was  squint-eyed, 
whilst  the  eyes  of  Rama  were  beautifully  elongated;  her 
locks  were  the  colour  of  copper,  whilst  his  locks  were  black 
and  curly  ; she  was  deformed  in  figure,  whilst  he  was  shaped 
with  the  most  perfect  symmetry ; her  voice  was  a horrid 
yell,  while  his  accents  were  most  melodious ; she  was  rash 
and  vague  in  speech,  whilst  his  discourse  was  ever  apt  and 
prudent;  her  conduct  was  notoriously  vile,  whilst  his  conduct 
was  ever  exemplary.  This  Rakshasi,  seeing  that  Rama  was 
a perfect  model  of  beauty,  began  to  reflect  within  herself : — 
“ This  is  a most  beautiful  person,  proud  of  his  youth  and 
blooming  as  a god : I am  smitten  with  love,  and  will  there- 
fore assume  another  form,  which  shall  be  very  beautiful  : I 
will  induce  him  to  abandon  his  lawful  and  happy  spouse  Sita, 
though  she  is  in  the  bloom  of  beauty  and  prime  of  youth,  and 
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1 Rama  is  frequently  represented  in  Bengallee  pictures  as  having  a bright- 
green  complexion ; although  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  his  proper  colour  would 
appear  to  be  blue.  Indeed,  in  pictures  procured  from  the  Upper  Provinces  Rama 
is  painted  blue. 
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lovely  as  Lakslimi ; and  I will  cause  liim  to  direct  all  liis  at- 
tentions to  me,  wliom  lie  shall  behold  clothed  with  love- 
liness.” 

Surpa-nakha  then  assumed  a most  captivating  form,  and 
approached  the  valiant  Rama,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — “ 0 
devotee,  with  matted  hair,  why  are  you  come  bearing  a bow 
and  arrow,  and  accompanied  by  your  spouse,  to  this  place 
which  is  haunted  by  the  Raksliasas  ? I presume  that  the 
sages  on  the  banks  of  the  Godaveri,  who  are  as  bright  as 
flame,  are  trusting  in  the  strength  of  your  arm.”  Rama  re- 
plied with  the  utmost  simplicity,  for  never  did  he  utter  a 
falsehood,  especially  near  his  hermitage,  or  in  the  presence 
of  a woman  : — “ There  was  a Raja  named  Dasaratlia  : I am 
his  elder  son,  known  among  men  by  the  name  of  Rama; 
yonder  is  my  younger  brother  Lakshmana  who  is  devoted  to 
me ; and  this  is  my  spouse  Sita  : At  the  command  of  my 

father  and  mother,  bound  by  a vow  and  desirous  of  fulfilling 
my  duty,  I am  come  to  dwell  in  the  woods ; why  do  you  in 
the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  as  charming  as  Lakshmi, 
wander  about  without  fear  in  this  most  dreadful  forest  of 
Diindaka  ? ” To  these  words  Surpa-nakha  replied  as  follows  : 
— “ 0 Rama,  I am  a female  Rakshasi,  and  my  name  is  Surpa- 
nakha,  and  I can  assume  any  form  at  will : Ravana  is  my 
brother,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard ; my  other  brothers 
are  Vibhishaua,  the  virtuous,  and  Kumbha-karna,  the  sleepy, 
and  the  two  mighty  heroes,  Khara  and  Dushana  : I have 
left  my  brothers,  0 Rama,  from  the  time  I saw  you  ; through 
desire  I have  come  to  you,  0 my  spouse : Clothed  with  power, 
I traverse  the  woods  with  the  greatest  ease ; do  you  become 
my  husband  by  a lasting  union  : What  occasion  have  you 

for  Sita  ? She  is  deformed  and  ugly,  and  not  a fit  match  for 
you : But  I am  a spouse  worthy  of  you,  clothed  in  beauty 

and  possessed  of  every  accomplishment : Behold  mo  of 

charming  mien,  adorned  with  glorious  ornaments,  elegant 
in  form  and  plump  in  size  : I will  eat  this  unchaste  crea- 
ture, and  then  devour  your  second  brother : 0 my  spouse, 

with  me  you  shall  wander  through  the  wilderness  of  Drin- 
daka,  and  view  the  lofty  mountain-peaks  and  the  verdant 
woods.” 
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Having  heard  the  words  of  Siirpa-nakha,  Rama  cast  a 
meaning  look  towards  Sita  and  Lakslimana,  and  then  for  the 
sake  of  the  jest  replied  to  her,  with  a smile,  in  smooth  and 
gentle  words,  as  follows : — “ O Siirpa-nakha,  I am  already 
married ; this  is  my  beloved  spouse,  and  the  presence  of  a 
rival  wife  would  be  painful  to  one  like  you : But,  0 charm- 

ing female,  my  younger  brother  Lakslimana  is  youthful  and 
engaging;  he  is  intelligent,  beautiful,  fortunate,  heroic,  un- 
married, and  desirous  of  a wife ; he  is  a fit  match  for  you, 
and  will  become  your  husband : 0 full-eyed  one,  do  you 

wait  upon  my  brother  as  your  husband,  who  is  without  a 
rival  spouse,  and  attend  him  as  the  sun  attends  the  Meru 
mountain.” 

Thus  addressed  by  Rama,  the  infatuated  Rakshasi  left  the 
hut,  and  immediately  addressed  Lakslimana  thus  : — “ I am 
very  beautiful,  and  a fit  wife  for  you ; come  and  roam  with 
me  at  your  ease  in  the  forest  of  Dandaka.”  Lakslimana  re- 
plied with  a smile: — “How  can  you  desire  to  become  a 
slave,  the  wife  of  a slave  like  me  ? 0 delicate  fair  one,  I 

am  the  property  of  another,  even  of  this  my  excellent  brother 
Rama : 0 full-eyed  One,  you  should  aspire  to  a higher 

station  : Do  you  become  the  wife  of  my  brother  in  whom 

is  to  be  found  every  accomplishment : He  will  abandon  his 
present  wife,  and  devote  all  his  attention  to  you.” 

Surpa-nakha,  considering  that  Lakslimana  was  serious, 
began  to  smile  with  studied  art,  and  again  addressed  Rama  : 
— “ Do  you  prefer  Sita  to  me  ? I will  instantly  devour  her 
in  your  sight,  and  then  I will  roam  the  forest  with  you  with- 
out a rival.”  Surpa-nakha  then  rushed  towards  Sita  in  her 
rage,  with  eyes  glaring  like  burning  coals,  when  Rama  re- 
pelled her,  and  said  to  Lakshmana  : — “ 0 brother,  it  is  not 
always  proper  to  jest  with  those  who  are  cruel  and  base : 
See  Sita  is  scarcely  alive  ! O excellent  one,  disfigure  this 
ugly  Rakshasi ! ” 

The  valiant  Lakshmana  then  became  exceedingly  angry, 
and  he  seized  his  scimitar,  and  in  the  sight  of  Rama  he  cut 
off  the  ears  and  nose  of  Siirpa-nakha.  Disfigured  by  the 
loss,  the  dreadful  Rakshasi  uttered  a horrid  shriek,  and  ran 
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into  tlie  wood  from  whence  she*ame.  Smeared  with  blood, 
she  threw  out  her  arms,  and  yelled  aloud,  like  the  roaring  of 
the  clouds  in  the  raining  season.  In  this  state  she  hastened 
to  her  brother  Khara,  who  was  surrounded  by  a multitude 
of  Rakshasas,  and  she  fell  at  length  upon  the  ground  like  a 
star  that  has  dropped  from  the  sky. 

When  Khara  saw  his  sister  smeared  with  blood  and 
fainting  on  the  earth,  he  exclaimed  in  great  wrath  : — “Arise 
and  tell  me  plainly  who  has  done  this  : Who  is  there,  who, 

even  in  sport,  would  vex  with  his  finger’s  end  a black  serpent 
full  of  venom  ? Who  would  take  the  rope  of  death  and  bind 
it  round  his  own  neck  ? Yet  that  man  has  done  this  who 
has  approached  you  this  day ; that  man  has  drank  the  deadly 
poison  : What  mighty  one  among  the  gods,  or  the  great 

sages,  can  have  disfigured  you  thus  ? I see  no  one  in  this 
world,  who  would  dare  to  do  a thing  displeasing  to  me  : To- 
day with  mortal  arrows  I will  drink  up  the  blood  of  the 
thousand-eyed  god  Indra,  as  a crane  drinks  up  milk  that  is 
mixed  with  water : There  are  none  of  the  celestials  who 

can  preserve  themselves  in  fight  from  my  drawn  scimitar ! ” 

At  these  words  Siirpa-nakha,  in  great  grief,  thus  related 
the  cause  of  her  disaster  : — “There  are  two  brothers,  Rama 
and  Lakslimana;  they  are  young  and  beautiful,  tender  and 
yet  strong,  their  elongated  eyes  resemble  the  water-lily ; 
they  are  clothed  in  the  habit  of  devotees,  and  feed  on  fruits 
and  roots,  and  have  subdued  their  passions,  and  practise 
devout  austerities,  and  are  of  royal  appearance,  but  whether 
they  be  Davatas  or  Dauavas  I cannot  say  : Between  them 

I beheld  a beautiful  young  woman,  of  waist  elegantly  slender, 
and  adorned  with  every  ornament : By  these  two  brothers 
have  I thus  been  treated  for  the  sake  of  that  woman  : I long 
to  drink  the  frothing  blood  of  that  human  female,  and  of 
these  two  brothers  ; and  I pray  you  to  accomplish  my  grand 
wish.” 

While  Surpa-nakhd  was  thus  speaking,  the  enraged 
Khara  called  fourteen  powerful  Rakshasas,  as  terrible  as 
death,  and  said  to  them  : — “ Go  and  bring  me  two  men,  who 
are  armed,  and  clothed  in  the  habit  of  devotees,  and  who, with 
a woman,  have  entered  the  forest  of  Daudaka.”  The  four- 
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teon  Rakshasas  thus  commanded  by  Khara,  went  to  the 
hermitage  of  Panchavati  accompanied  by  Surpa-nakha,  liko 
dark  clouds  driven  before  the  wind ; yet  these  Rakshasas, 
armed  with  sharp  weapons,  could  no  more  subdue  the  valiant 
Rama,  than  a wild  elephant  could  oppose  a forest  when  it  is 
burning.  Inflamed  with  rage,  and  filling  the  air  with  their 
terrible  yells,  they  rushed  upon  the  hermitage.  Rama  with 
his  arrows  cut  their  weapons  in  twain,  and  then  seizing 
fourteen  arrows  of  iron,  bright  as  the  sun  and  sharpened  on 
a stone,  Jie  discharged  them  fledged  with  golden  feathers ; 
and  the  arrows  sped  through  the  air  like  meteors,  and  pierced 
the  hearts  of  the  fourteen  Rakshasas  ; and  they  fell  dead 
upon  the  ground,  whilst  the  arrows  of  their  own  accord  re- 
turned to  the  quiver  of  Rama. 

Then  Surpa-nakha  uttered  a tremendous  yell,  and  fled 
back  to  her  brother  Khara,  and  writhed  upon  the  ground 
before  him  like  a serpent.  When  Khara  heard  that  the 
Rakshasas  were  slain  by  Rama,  he  cried  aloud  in  a voice  of 
thunder  : — “ Wipe  away  your  tears,  and  shake  off  your  ter- 
ror ! This  day  I will  send  Rama  and  his  brother  to  the 
abode  of  Yama  : This  day  you  shall  drink  the  blood  of  this 

feeble  mortal  Rama.”  Then  Khara  said  to  his  brother 
Dushana  : — “ Equip  the  fourteen  thousand  Rakshasas,  whose 
courage  and  heroism  are  equal  to  your  own ; who  are  as 
dreadful  as  the  thunder-cloud  and  as  valiant  as  tigers : 
Bring  also  my  chariot,  my  bows,  my  arrows,  my  scimitars, 
my  sharp  javelins,  and  my  iron  clubs  : I will  myself  go  in 

front  of  the  children  of  Pulastya2  and  kill  the  abominable 
Rama.”  Then  the  white  horses  were  harnessed  to  the 
chariot  of  Khara,  which  was  as  dazzling  as  the  crest  of  Meru 
mountain,  adorned  with  gold,  fixed  upon  shafts  of  onyx, 
blazened  with  golden  moons,  set  with  various  jewels,  spa- 
cious as  a city,  painted  with  fishes,  flowers,  trees,  rocks,  birds 
and  stars,  and  other  devices  expressive  of  joy.  It  was 
decked  with  banners,  and  hung  with  a hundred  bells ; and  it 
moved  at  the  will  of  him  who  rode  thereon.  Khara  and 
Dushana  mounted  the  chariot,  and  the  mighty  army  of 

2 The  Rakshasas  were  said  to  be  descendants  of  Pulastya  the  sage,  and  are  con- 
sequently sometimes  alluded  to  as  the  children  of  Pulastya. 
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Rakshasas  went  fortli  writh  a noise  like  the  roaring  of  the 
sea,  and  they  were  armed  with  every  kind  of  weapon  dread- 
ful to  behold. 

But  as  the  army  of  the  Rakshasas  marched  out  against 
Rama,  there  were  fearful  omens  on  all  sides.  A large  cloud 
in  colour  resembling  an  ass,  poured  down  a shower  of  blood  ; 
the  swift  horses  yoked  to  the  chariot  fell  down  of  their  own 
accord ; the  edges  of  the  sun’s  face  appeared  of  a bloody  hue, 
and  the  middle  of  it  was  black  ; and  a huge  vulture  came 
and  perched  on  the  flag  raised  on  a golden  staff  in  Khara’ s 
chariot.  The  flesh-eating  birds  and  beasts  shrieked  and 
howled  in  various  ways.  At  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  jack- 
als in  the  south  quarter  vomited  fire  and  uttered  dreadful 
yells ; and  the  sky  appeared  red  as  blood,  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  uttered  horrid  screams.  A sceptre  without  a head 
appeared  near  the  sun.  Rahu  seized  the  sun,  and  there  was 
a great  eclipse  without  the  intervention  of  the  new  moon. 
The  wind  blew  furiously  ; the  stars  twinkled  like  fire-flies ; 
the  water-lilies  in  the  pools  closed  their  flowers ; the  trees 
became  destitute  of  flowers  and  fruits ; the  dust  arose  like  a 
grey  cloud ; the  minas  uttered  their  plaintive  notes ; and 
meteors  fell  from  the  sky  with  a loud  noise.  The  left  hand 
of  the  experienced  Khara  trembled  as  he  sat  in  his  chariot  ; 
his  sword  fell  from  him ; the  tears  dimmed  his  eyes  whilst  he 
was  looking  around,  and  his  head  began  to  be  seized  with 
pain.  But  Khara  was  infatuated,  and  would  not  return  ; and 
he  laughed  aloud  and  said  to  the  Rakshasas : — “ These 
omens,  which  are  so  terrifying  to  behold,  are  nothing  in  my 
eyes  : To  me,  who  am  full  of  strength,  they  are  but  trifling 

things  ; with  my  sharp  arrows  I can  smite  even  the  stars 
from  the  sky ; I can  kill  even  Yama,  and  conquer  death  it- 
self : I never  will  return  until  I have  pierced  Rama  and 
Lalcshmana  with  my  keen  arrows,  and  my  sister  lias  fulfilled 
the  wish  of  her  heart  and  drank  their  blood  : In  my  rage  I 

can  transfix  the  mighty  Indra,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods, 
who  rides  the  inebriated  elephant  Airavata,  and  holds  the 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand : How  much  more  easily  then  can 

I subduo  two  mortals  ! ” The  army  of  the  Rakshasas  re- 
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joiced  as  they  heard  the  extravagant  boasting  of  their  chief  history  ok 
Kharaj  and  rushed  on  eager  for  the  fight  to  the  hermitage  paet  iv. 
of  Rama. 

Meanwhile,  the  dreadful  omens  which  Khara  regarded  so  rauih  perceives 
slightly,  had  ‘n'eatlv  troubled  the  minds  of  llama  and  Laksh-  portend  » 

° ' ° J , «t>  l n nr  t i.  terrible  war. 

mana.  And  Kama  said  to  Ins  brother  : — Beholu,  U .Luksh- 
mana,  these  portentous  omens  which  are  iuteuded  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Raksliasas  : All  my  arrows  emit  a smoke 
as  if  anxious  for  the  battle,  and  my  golden  bow  begins  to 
stir  of  its  own  accord  : The  birds  of  the  forest  are  uttering 

their  mournful  notes,  as  if  calamity  and  fear  of  death  had 
already  reached  them  : The  trembling  of  my  right  arm 

tells  me  that  a dreadful  war  and  a great  war  are  near  : I 

hear  the  roaring  of  the  Raksliasas,  aud  the  loud  beating  of 
their  drums  : 0 Lakshmana,  take  your  bow  and  arrows  in  Directs  Laksh- 

. ....  manato  conduct 

your  hand  aud  couauct  bita  to  a cave  m the  mountain,  which  sitatoan  inac- 

, _ m cessible  cave. 

is  difficult  of  access,  and  covered  with  trees:  There  shall 

she  witness  at  a distance  the  alarming  tumult  of  the  battle, 
aud  you  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  bowstrings  filling  the 
air  : Reply  not  to  my  words,  O Lakshmana,  but  go  without 

delay:  You  are  a powerful  hero,  aud  are  doubtless  able  to 

destroy  all  these  Raksliasas,  but  it  is  my  desiro  to  kill  them 
all  myself.”  Thus  addressed  by  Rama,  Lakshmana  took 
his  bow  and  arrows  and  conducted  Sita  to  an  inaccessible 
cave. 

Then  Rama  girt  on  his  coat  of  mail,  bright  as  the  odow-  RAma awaits  the 

• n t i tit  i coming  of  the 

mg  fiatue;  aud  he  resembled  a column  of  fare  blazing  in  the  Rakskasa  army. 

midst  of  darkness.  Drawing  forth  his  mighty  arrows,  that 

heroic  one  stood  filling  all  the  quarters  of  the  heavens  with 

the  sound  of  his  bow.  The  gods,  the  Gandharvas,  the  Sid- 

dhas,  and  the  Charanas,  came  down  from  heaven  to  behold 

the  combat.  The  sages  illustrious  in  this  world,  and  the 

sages  who  inhabit  the  mansions  of  Brahma,  said  to  each 

other  : — “ May  peace  attend  the  cows,  the  Brahmans,  and 

the  various  worlds  : May  Rama  subdue  the  night-prowling 

sons  of  Pulastya  in  the  battle,  as  that  mighty  Yishnu,  who 

wields  the  chakra,  conquered  the  great  Asuras.”  Yain  of 

their  powers,  the  shouting  army  of  the  Raksliasas  had  now 
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arrived  at  the  hermitage  of  Kama ; and  they  collected  together 
like  a vast  herd  of  elephants  thronging  each  other,  while 
Khara  their  Chief  halted  his  chariot.  Their  shields  and 
standards  appeared  on  every  side,  while  their  loud  roar- 
ings, screaming  yells,  and  hideous  laughter  filled  the  whole 
forest.  The  beasts  of  the  jungle  fled  away  without  looking 
behind  them.  The  sun  became  dim  and  shrouded  with 
darkness,  and  the  wind  blew  furiously  against  the  Kakshasas. 
The  vast  army  poured  down  swiftly  upon  Rama  like  the 
raging  sea ; but  Rama  stood  still  with  a smiling  countenance, 
filling  the  heavens  with  the  loud  twanging  of  his  bow-string. 
The  face  of  Rama  blazed  with  the  burning  of  his  wrath,  as 
terrible  as  the  conflagration  of  the  universe ; and  the  gods 
and  Danavas  were  stricken  with  fear,  as  when  the  great  god 
Siva  arose  with  his  bow  to  destroy  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha. 
The  celestials  in  the  air  beheld  with  astonishment  the  face 
of  the  angry  Rama,  which  resembled  the  face  of  Yama  at 
the  end  of  a Yuga.  The  Rakshasas,  eager  as  they  were  for 
the  battle,  were  turned  to  stone  with  surprise,  and  stood  im- 
movable as  mountains.  Khara  then  said  to  his  brother 
Dushana  : — “ There  is  no  river  to  be  crossed,  yet  the  army 
are  all  standing  on  one  foot : Inquire,  0 great  one,  the  cause 
of  this ! ” Then  Dushana  went  forth  and  saw  Rama  standing 
armed  before  him,  at  the  sight  of  whom  the  whole  army  of 
the  Rakshasas  had  recoiled  on  one  foot  from  fear  ; and  ho 
returned  to  Khara,  and  said: — “Command  me  to  combat  with 
Rama,  that  I with  my  arrows  may  send  him  to  the  abode  of 
Yama.”  At  these  words  Khara  himself  drove  his  chariot 
towards  Rama,  as  Rahu  rushes  upon  the  god  of  day.  The 
army  of  the  Rakshasas  were  goaded  to  the  battle  by  the 
sight  of  Khara,  and  they  ran  forward  with  a deep  roaring ; 
and  their  bows  and  ornaments,  their  chariots,  and  their  fire- 
reseinbling  coats  of  mail,  appeared  like  a rushing  of  dark 
clouds  at  the  time  of  sun-rising.  Then  Khara  assailed  Rama 


with  a thousand  arrows,  while  all  the  Rakshasas  poured  on 
the  dread-inspiring  archer  a mighty  shower  of  iron  clubs, 
javelins,  darts,  scimitars,  and  battle-axes.  Then  Rama  was 
surrounded  by  Rakshasas  of  horrid  aspect,  as  the  clouds 
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surround  tho  Raja  of  mountains  with  streams  of  rain,  or  as 
the  great  god  Siva  is  surrounded  on  tho  lunar  days  by  all 
his  servants  and  courtiers.  He  received  all  the  arrows  of 
the  Rakshasas  as  the  sea  receives  all  the  rivers ; and 
although  wounded  by  their  dreadful  shafts,  the  hero  felt  no 
pain. 

Like  a huge  mountain  pierced  with  many  flaming 
thunderbolts,  Rama  stood  with  his  whole  body  streaming 
with  blood,  but  shining  like  the  evening  sun  surrounded  by 
fiery  clouds.  Seeing  the  hero  hemmed  round  by  so  many 
thousands,  the  gods,  the  Gandharvas,  the  Siddhas,  and  the 
great  sages  began  to  lament.  At  length  Rama,  filled  with 
anger,  drew  his  bow  even  to  a circle,  and  discharged  keen 
arrows  by  thousands.  The  fatal  shafts,  dreadful  as  the  snare 
of  death,  winged  with  the  feathers  of  kingfishers  and 
adorned  with  gold,  were  discharged  by  Rama  as  if  in  sport. 
They  pierced  the  bodies  of  Rakshasas,  and  then  mounted 
the  air  and  shone  there  with  the  splendour  of  fire.  Some  of 
the  arrows  cut  in  pieces  the  bows,  the  flag  staffs,  the  shields, 
the  coats  of  mail,  and  the  long  arms  of  the  Rakshasas  which 
were  like  the  trunks  of  elephants  adorned  with  various 
ornaments.  Other  arrows  mangled  and  pierced  the  golden- 
saddled  horses,  the  chariots  and  their  drivers,  the  elephants 
and  their  attendants,  and  sent  all  the  footmen  to  the  abode 
of  Yatna.  The  Rakshasas,  wounded  by  the  sharp  and  burn- 
ing bolts,  uttered  fearful  yells,  which  reached  the  sky;  and 
they  found  no  more  quarter  from  the  heart -piercing  arrows 
of  Rama,  than  a dry  forest  receives  from  a merciless  fire. 

Then  some  of  the  Rakshasas  ran  to  Khara  for  refuge,  and 
Diishana,  foaming  with  rage,  led  them  on  to  another  attack 
upon  Rama.  Some  were  armed  with  trees,  some  with  staves, 
spears,  and  clubs,  and  some  with  platted  ropes  or  nooses ; 
and  they  discharged  thousands  of  an-ows,  and  trees,  and 
large  stones  at  the  dauntless  Rama  ; and  the  tumult  of  that 
dreadful  battle  made  the  hair  of  men  stand  erect  from  fear. 
Then  Rama  uttered  a tremendous  shout,  and  fitted  to  his 
bow  a brightly  shining  weapon  named  Gandharva,  at  which 
a thousand  arrows  flew  from  his  well-drawn  bow.  The  sun 
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whilst  the  earth  was  covered  with  wounded  Rakshasas  and 
fallen  weapons.  The  exhausted,  the  killed,  the  wounded, 
and  the  mangled  were  scattered  here  and  there  in  thousands. 
The  field  of  battle,  dreadful  to  behold,  was  strewed  with 
turbaned  heads,  with  hands  and  arms  and  legs  adorned  with 
ornaments,  with  horses  and  elephants  and  broken  chariots, 
with  cliamaras  and  fans  and  flag  staffs,  with  broken  spears 
and  scimitars,  and  with  innumerable  arrows  and  other 

Third  charge 
of  the  Rak- 
shasa  army 
against  Rama. 

weapons;  and  the  few  remaining  Rakshasas  fled  deeply 
afflicted  before  the  conquering  Rama. 

After  this  the  weakened  remnant  of  the  Rakshasas  again 
put  their  trust  in  Khara  and  Diishana,  and  arose  in  battle  a 
third  time  against  Rama.  The  mighty  hero, humble  but  stead- 
fast in  mind,  once  more  stood  against  the  arrogant  few  who 
still  urged  the  fight.  He  received  the  dreadful  shower  of 
weapons  like  a bull  catching  the  large  drops  of  autumnal  rain. 
At  length,  he  seized  a divine  weapon  to  destroy  in  one  mo- 

Slavish  ter  of 
the  R&kshasas. 

ment  the  whole  of  the  Rakshasas.  Blazing  like  the  fire,  he 
scattered  in  an  instant  the  whole  of  the  forces  of  Khara  and 

Combat  be- 
tween R&ma 
and  Dusbana. 

Dushana.  Then  with  his  arrows  he  cut  asunder  the  great 
bow  of  Dushana,  and  slew  the  horses  that  were  harnessed  to 
his  chariot ; and  with  three  more  arrows  he  smote  Dushana 
on  the  breast,  and  took  off  the  head  of  his  charioteer.  Then 

Death  of 
Dusbana. 

Dushana  seized  a club  which  resembled  a mountain-peak  ; it 
was  encompassed  with  a golden  baud  like  that  on  the  staff 
of  Yama,  and  was  full  of  sharp  iron  spikes,  destructive  to  the 
armies  of  the  gods,  besmeared  with  the  flesh  of  foes,  rough 
to  the  touch,  dashing  gates  and  doors  to  pieces,  and  terrific 
to  all  beings.  Grasping  this  mighty  club  Diishana  flew  at 
Rama,  but  Rama  cut  off  both  his  hands ; and  Diishana,  de- 
prived of  his  club,  fell  to  the  ground  like  an  elephant  of  the 
Himalayas  deprived  of  his  tusks ; aud  lie  was  instantly  killed 

Combat  be- 
tween RAma 
and  Khara. 

by  the  heroic  Rama. 

Then  Khara,  seeing  his  brother  slain,  roared  like  the 
roar  of  a kettle-drum  which  has  been  wetted  with  water; 
and  rushing  towards  Rama,  he  discharged  flaming  arrows  of 
iron  as  fatal  as  enraged  serpents  : blit  Rtirna  stopped  the 
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shafts  with  his  own  arrows,  as  the  foot-ropo  stops  the  history  op 
elephant.  Kliara  in  his  own  chariot  then  approached  llama,  yar^iv 
as  a grasshopper  leaps  into  tho  fire ; but  llama  seized  the  — 
bow  of  Vishnu,  which  had  been  given  him  by  Agastya,  and 
discharged  innumerable  arrows,  and  broke  tho  chariot  of 
Khara,  and  killed  his  horses  and  charioteer.  Khara  then 
leaped  forward  with  a mighty  club  in  his  hand,  and  hurled 
it  at  Rama  liko  a flaming  thunderbolt ; but  llama  turned  it 
back  again  and  shivered  it  to  pieces  with  a fire  weapon  of 


Rama  now  smiled  at  Khara,  and  said  : — threatens 

and  :tl>UM*s 


divine  powers 

“ You  vile  Riikshasa,  your  boasted  might  has  now  been  kimra 
seen,  and  you  roar  aloud  in  vain : You  promised  to  wipo 
away  the  tears  of  these  slain  Rakshasas,  but  your  promise 
has  been  broken : To-day  I will  take  away  the  life  of  so 
mean  a liar,  even  as  Garura  seized  the  amrita : To-day  the 
earth  shall  drink  your  blood  bubbling  in  foam  from  your 
throat : Your  carcase  shall  roll  in  the  dust,  and  you  shall 
embrace  the  earth  as  a man  embraces  a beautiful  spouse: 

To-day  all  the  sages  shall  hear  that  you  have  been  killed, 
and  shall  traverse  the  forest  of  Daudaka  without  fear:  To- 
day all  the  women  of  the  Rakshasas  shall  tremble  with 
alarm  at  being  deprived  of  their  lords  ; they  shall  taste  of 
the  grief  which  they  deserve  for  being  united  to  such  hus- 
bands : You  ever  cruel  wretch,  the  terror  of  the  Brahmans, 
apostate  from  all  virtue,  saturated  with  every  crime,  you 
shall  receive  to-day  the  reward  of  your  vile  actions.”  Thus  Death  of  Khara. 
speaking,  Rama  fought  with  Khara  for  the  last  time,  and 
discharged  a flaming  arrow  which  pierced  his  mail  armour 
even  to  the  bone ; and  Khara  fell  upon  the  earth  burnt  up 
as  with  fire,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  Then  the  sound  of  the  Rejoicina-s  of 

° A ° the  gods. 

divine  kettle-drums  was  heard  in  the  heavens,  and  flowers 
fell  from  the  sky  upon  the  head  of  Rama;  and  the  gods  and 
sages,  and  all  the  celestial  beings,  poured  praises  and  bene- 
dictions upon  the  conqueror  of  the  Rakshasas.  And SiU  returns  to 

tit  Rama. 

Lakshmana  and  Sita  came  out  of  the  cave,  and  Sita  em- 
braced her  husband  with  great  joy ; and  Rama  embraced 
the  fawn-eyed  Sita,  and  appeared  among  the  adoring  sages 
as  glorious  as  Indra  in  heaven. 
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Now  a certain  Rakshasa  escaped  from  that  dreadful  battle, 
and  hastened  to  Lanka,  and  told  the  melancholy  tidings  to  the 
ten-headed  Ravana.  Then  the  eyes  of  Ravana  were  red 
with  anger,  and  hearing  that  his  two  brothers,  Khara  and 
Drishana, had  been  killed  by  Rama,  he  snuffed  up  the  air  like 
the  Raja  of  Serpents ; and  he  said  : — “ I will  go  myself  and 
kill  Rama  and  Lakshmana.”  And  the  Rakshasa  replied  : — 
“ 0 ten-headed  one,  Rama  can  no  more  be  overcome  by  you 
in  battle,  nor  by  the  world  of  Rakshasas,  than  heaven  can 
be  obtained  by  sinful  men  : Not  all  the  gods  and  Asuras 
united  can  accomplish  his  death  : But  listen  to  my  plan  for 
his  destruction  : He  has  a beautiful  wife  whose  name  is 
Sita;  she  is  a woman  of  delicate  shape,  of  golden  com- 
plexion, and  the  most  exact  symmetry:  Adorned  with 
jewels,  no  goddess,  • nor  Apsara,  nor  Naga  can  be  com- 
pared with  her  ; wThere  then  could  be  found  her  equal  among 
mortals  ? Carry  off  this  beautiful  woman,  and  Rama  will 
be  crushed  in  the  great  forest,  for  he  cannot  exist  without 
Sita.”  Ravana  was  pleased  with  this  counsel,  and  said  : — 
“ To-morrow  I will  go  with  my  charioteer,  and  bring  Sita  to 
this  great  city.”  Then  Ravana  ascended  his  chariot  which 
was  drawn  by  asses,  and  was  as  splendid  as  the  sun,  and  lie 
went  to  the  dwelling  of  Marieha  who  was  his  minister,  and 
told  him  all  that  the  Rakshasa  had  said ; and  he  entreated 
Marieha  to  counsel  him  concerning  his  carrying  away  the 
wife  of  Rama.  Marieha  however  replied  : — “ What  enemy 
in  the  guise  of  a friend  has  mentioned  Sita  to  you?  The 
man  who  has  thus  stirred  you  up  is  undoubtedly  your 
bitterest  foe  : He  wishes  to  engage  you  in  plucking  out  the 
fangs  of  a venomous  serpent ! O Ravana,  Rama  is  a furious 
elephant  inebriated  with  energy;  his  tusks  are  full  grown; 
he  is  the  fierce  man-lion  destroying  the  wounded  Rakshasas 
as  though  they  were  trembling  deer  : 0 Ravana,  rouse  not 
this  sleeping  lion  whose  body  is  full  of  arrows,  and  whose 
teeth  are  sharpened  scimitars  : Return  in  peace  to  Lanka, 
and  enjoy  yourself  among  your  own  wives,  and  let  Rama 
enjoy  his  spouse  in  the  forest.”  So  the  ten-headed  Ravana 
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listened  to  the  words  of  Mancha,  and  returned  to  liis  stately  history  of 


palace  at  Lanka. 


INDIA. 
Part  IV. 


The  foregoing  narrative,  as  already  indicated,  is  Review  of  the 
essentially  Hindu.  No  one  but  an  oriental  bard  waive  or 

J _ RAiim  s wars  on 

would  have  ventured  to  depict  a woman  making 
such  proposals  to  two  men  in  succession,  as  were  ad- 
dressed by  Surpa-nakhtl  to  Kama  and  Lakslimana  ; 
and  no  audience,  excepting  an  oriental  one,  would 
have  appreciated  the  jesting  replies  of  Kama  and 
his  brother,  or  have  applauded  the  savage  proceed- 
ing of  Lakslimana.  The  description  of  the  wars  ?rUlian‘ 
that  ensued  is  apparently  the  work  of  pure  imagin-  dltaus.cd m the 
ation,  whilst  the  similes  are  often  far-fetched ; but 
still  the  details  exhibit  some  brilliant  coruscations  of 
fancy,  which  although  altogether  unreal,  serve  to 
amuse  the  intellect  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a 
display  of  fireworks  amuses  the  eye.  The  slaughter 
of  fourteen  Rakshasas  with  fourteen  iron  arrows, 
bright  as  the  sun  and  fledged  with  golden  feathers, 
is  an  exploit  on  the  part  of  the  leading  hero  which 
would  have  satisfied  most  romance  writers.  But  r>h-inity  of 

RAina 

Rama  was  to  be  represented  as  a god,  and  conse-  Swswrtories 
quently  the  story  was  told  of  his  triumphantly  re- 
sisting  three  distinct  charges  of  an  army  of  fourteen  urmy' 
thousand  Rakshasas,  as  dreadful  as  the  thunder- 
cloud and  as  l-aliant  as  tigers,  and  ultimately  slaving 
them  all.  Such  a narrative,  half  heroic  and  half  impression 

' of  the  story 

divine,  never  fails  to  create  a deep  impression  upon  a£d!enc!?illdli 
a Hindu  audience.  The  fantastic  character  of  the 
omens  which  preceded  the  battle,  and  the  extrava- 
gant idea  that  the  gods  came  down  from  heaven  to 
witness  the  conflict,  are  perfectly  understood  and 
fully  accepted  by  every  Hindu.  The  descriptions 

the  Hindu. 
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history  of  again  are  very  graphic,  although  exuberant  beyond 
pabt  iv.  measure;  and  the  pictures  which  they  bring  before 
the  mind’s  eye  are  real  and  substantial  forms  to  the 
Hindu,  although  they  must  appear  as  mere  idle 
Reality  of  dreams  to  the  European.  Thus  every  Hindu  audi- 
wonderfui  ence  accepts  as  a grand  reality  the  marvellous 

chariot.  1 0 ■' 

chariot  in  which  Khara  and  Dushana  ride  to  battle. 
Each  one  realizes  the  appearance  of  the  vast  car, 
spacious  as  a city,  and  moving  at  the  will  of  its  oc- 
cupants, sparkling  with  jewels  and  golden  moons, 
decked  with  banners  and  hung  with  bells,  and 
resplendent  with  pictures  of  fishes,  flowers,  trees, 
The  Rakshasa  rocks,  birds,  and  stars.  In  like  manner  each  one 
can  perceive  the  army  of  Rakshasas  rushing  with 
yells  and  roarings  upon  the  quiet  hermitage  of 
Rama,  and  pouring  a shower  of  iron  clubs,  javelins, 
darts,  scimitars,  and  battle-axes  upon  the  dauntless 
hero  ; whilst  Rdma  stands  as  bright  and  unmoved  as 
a pillar  of  fire,  and  replies  with  countless  arrows 
which  carry  death  and  destruction  amongst  the 
peep  personal  advancing  host.  Lastly,  the  audience  always  takes  a 
In  RAma’sdience  deep  personal  interest  in  the  single  combats  between 
smgie  combats.  R/ima  anq  Dushana,  and  Rama  and  Khara.  Every 
one  exults  and  sympathizes  in  the  abusive  language 
which  Rama  lavishly  employs  against  Khara,  and 
which  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  divine  char- 
acter of  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  although  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Kshatriyas. 
oft'l-1okfryVtorus  Finally,  when  the  story  is  told  that  Khara  is  slain 
by  the  flaming  arrow  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the 
gods  and  sages,  one  and  all  rejoice  in  like  manner, 
and  the  air  is  filled  with  the  pious  chorus  of  “ Glory 
to  Rama ! ” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


ravana’s  abduction  of  sita. 

The  defeat  of  Khara  and  Dusliana  now  brings 
R&vana  himself  upon  the  scene.  This  powerful 
sovereign  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  a worshipper 
of  Brahma,  but  a grandson  of  a Brahman  sage 
named  Pulastya ; consequently  he  does  not  appear 
as  an  aboriginal  monarch,  but  as  a heretic,  a 
renegade,  an  apostate,  who  was  employing  against 
the  Brahmans  the  very  powers  which  he  had 
acquired  by  the  worship  of  Brahma. 

The  narrative  of  the  carrying  away  of  Sita  by 
Havana  requires  but  a brief  introduction.  The 
design  was  first  suggested  to  Ravana,  as  already 
seen,  by  a Rakshasa  who  had  fled  from  the  dreadful 
battle  with  Rauia ; but  he  is  said  to  have  been 
dissuaded  from  the  attempt  by  his  Minister  Mancha, 
the  very  Rakshasa  whom  Rama  had  driven  into  the 
sea  in  the  gre^  battle  near  the  hermitage  of 
Viswamitra.  Siirpa-nakha,  however,  was  resolved 
to  be  revenged  alike  on  Rama  and  Sita ; and  she 
accordingly  stirred  up  the  rage  of  Ravana  against 
the  one,  and  excited  his  desires  for  the  other.  The 
story  requires  no  preliminary  explanation.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  bear  in  mind  that  according  to  the 
popular  belief  the  Rakshasas  had  the  power  of  as- 
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history  of  sinning  anv  form  at  will ; and  that  R&vana  in  his 

INDI\.  0 c ' 

pIet  iv.  normal  shape  possessed  ten  heads  and  twenty  arms. 
iTi  Z However  wild  and  unnatural  this  idea  may  seem  to 
, Rivanahadthat  the  European,  it  is  a substantive  conception  to  every 
twenty  arms,  a Hindu,  for  it  is  formed  in  boyhood,  and  strengthened 

substantive  1 . " 

Himius‘th  the  by  the  frequent  sight  of  numerous  pictures  of  the 
terrible  Raksliasa.  From  the  narrative  Ravana  would 
appear  to  be  only  a mortal  sovereign  of  the  ordinary 
human  type  as  regards  appearance  and  shape  ; and 
indeed,  in  his  character  as  a lover  of  woman,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  him  as  any  other  than  a 
mortal  man.  But  the  Hindu  realizes  him  as  a huge 
being  moving  along  the  earth  like  a vast  tower, 
with  ten  crowned  heads  rising  on  separate  necks,  and 
twenty  arms  stretching  out  on  either  side.  Such  a 
monstrosity  is  the  pure  creation  of  a disordered 
Probable  origin  brain  i an  unmeaning  mass  of  incongruities;  and 

of  the  con-  > o ~ ' 

ception.  probably  arose  from  some  childish  idea  that  by 
multiplying  the  arms  the  physical  strength  of  the 
demon  was  increased  tenfold,  and  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  heads,  the  intelligence  or  cunning  of 
the  Raksliasa  was  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  narrative  The  narrative  of  the  circumstances  connected 

of  the  capture  _ , . 

of  sits,  by  with  the  capture  of  Sita  by  Ravana  is  as  follows  : — 

Ravana.  i J 

Siirpa-nakhi  Now  when  Surpa-nakha,  the  sister  of  Ravana,  saw  that 
ofKhlm's ! < her  brothers  Khara  and  Dushana,  and  the  mighty  army  of 
Lanka.10  Rakshasas,  had  been  slain  by  the  single'  mortal  Rama,  she 
set  up  a horrid  yell  like  the  roaring  of  a thunder-cloud. 
She  then  hastened  to  Lanka,  and  beheld  Ravana  seated  in 
front  of  his  palace  upon  a throne  of  gold,  as  bright  as  the 
sun  and  as  glowing  as  flame ; and  he  was  surrounded  by  his 
Counsellors  as  Indra  is  surrounded  by  the  Maruts.  He  had 
ten  heads  and  twenty  arms ; and  his  eyes  were  of  the  colour 
of  copper,  whilst  his  teeth  were  white  like  the  new  moon. 


Description  of 
liuja  Ravana. 
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Ilis  form  was  vast  like  a mountain,  and  lxis  ten  faces  were 
each  as  terrible  as  that  of  the  all-destroying  Yama.  He  was  a 
tall  and  heroic  Rakshasa,  possessing  all  the  signs  of  royalty, 
and  invincible  to  the  gods.  His  body  was  as  smooth  as  a 
polished  onyx,  and  his  ears  were  adorned  with  earrings  ; 
but  his  breast  was  scarred  by  the  thunder-bolt  of  Indra,  the 
tusks  of  Airavata,  and  the  chakra  of  Vishnu.  He  could 
shake  the  seas  with  his  strides,  and  rend  asunder  the  tops 
of  mountains  with  his  brawny  arms.  He  was  the  breaker 
of  all  laws,  the  ravisher  of  the  wives  of  others,  the  murderer 
of  the  Brahmans,  the  obstructor  of  sacrifice,  the  enemy  of 
sacred  vows.  This  wras  he,  who  went  to  the  city  of 
Bhagavati,  the  great  city  of  resplendent  serpents,  and 
conquered  Vasuki,  and  carried  away  the  beloved  wife  of  the 
snake  Taksliaka.  This  was  he,  who  conquered  Kuvera  on 
the  Kaildsa  mountain,  and  carried  away  the  chariot  Pushpaka, 
which  constantly  obeys  the  will  of  the  rider  ; who  in  his  rage 
destroyed  the  divine  forests  of  Chitra,  Nalina,  Nandana,  and 
all  the  gardens  of  the  gods ; who  by  the  strength  of  his 
mighty  arms  stopped  the  sun  and  the  moon  in  their  course, 
and  prevented  their  rising.  This  wTas  he  who  performed 
religious  austerities  in  a vast  forest  for  ten  thousand  years, 
standing  on  his  head  vrith  his  feet  uppermost  in  the  midst 
of  five  fires  ; who  by  permission  of  Brahma  traversed  the  air 
in  an  instant,  and  assumed  any  shape  at  will ; who  offered 
his  ten  heads  as  a sacrifice  to  Siva;  who  caused  the 
affrighted  sun  to  rise  upon  his  city  with  a subdued  lustre. 
He  was  the  cruel  one,  the  wicked,  and  the  furious ; who  by 
the  blessing  of  Brahma  was  invulnerable  to  gods  and 
demons,  and  to  every  being  excepting  beast  and  man. 

When  Surpa-nakha  saw  her  brother  Ravana,  adorned 
with  excellent  ornaments  and  beautiful  flowers,  she  ap- 
proached him  flaming  with  rage  ; and  with  wide- stretched 
fiery  eyes,  and  a dejected  countenance,  and  mad  with  fear 
and  terror,  she  yelled  out  these  horrid  accents  : — “ Intoxi- 
cated with  the  pleasure  of  sense,  you  disregard  the  dreadful 
danger  which  has  arisen  : The  Raja  who  is  devoted  to  his 

lusts,  even  though  he  be  lord  of  the  world,  is  detested  by 
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his  subjects,  as  men  detest  a fire  in  which  the  deadhavebeen 
burned  : The  Raja  who  does  not  in  due  time  attend  to  his 

own  affairs,  will  perish  together  with  his  Raj  : The  Raja 

who  listens  not  to  his  spies,  and  is  incapable  of  governing 
himself,  is  avoided  by  men,  as  elephants  avoid  the  swampy 
edge  of  a river  : Know  you  not  that  Khara  and  Diishana, 

with  fourteen  thousand  fiery  Rakshasas,  have  been  slain  by 
the  single  mortal  Rama?  Know  you  not  that  Rama  has 
become  the  saviour  of  the  sages,  and  has  rendered  the  forest 
of  Dandaka  secure  from  the  Rakshasas  ? O Ravana,  you 
can  discern  nothing,  since  you  have  not  learned  from  your 
spies  of  the  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Rakshasas  ? ” 

Sitting  among  his  courtiers,  Ravana  was  enraged  at  these 
abusive  speeches  of  Surpa-nakha,  and  cried  out : — “ Who  is 
Rama  ? ” Surpa-nakha  replied  : — “ Rama,  the  son  of 
Dasaratha,  is  of  long  arm  and  elongated  eye ; he  is  the  chief 
of  all  those  who  wear  the  habit  of  a devotee ; he  is  equal  in 
form  to  Kama ; he  carries  a bow  resembling  a rainbow,  and 
discharges  blazing  iron  arrows  as  fatal  as  poisonous  serpents  : 
I saw  not  the  valiant  Rama  draw  his  bow,  but  I saw  the 
army  falling  by  his  arrows,  as  a full  crop  of  corn  is  smitten 
by  the  rains  sent  by  Indra : 0 Ravana,  this  Rama  has  a 

beautiful  wife,  of  charming  face,  and  slender  and  delicate 
form,  and  complexion  as  bright  as  molten  gold : He  who  is 
embraced  by  Sita  enjoys  a felicity  beyond  that  of  Indra : 
O Ravana,  it  -was  because  I wanted  to  bring  away  this 
beautiful  woman  to  become  your  wife  that  my  nose  and  ears 
were  cut  off  by  the  cruel  Lakshmana : When  you  behold 

Sita,  you  will  instantly  be  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the  god 
of  love  : 0 Raja  of  the  Rakshasas,  revenge  the  death  of 

your  brothers  upon  Rama  and  Lakshmana,  and  take  the 
beautiful  Sita  to  be  your  wife.” 

Having  heard  these  roaring  words  of  his  sister  Surpa- 
nakha,  Ravana  ordered  his  chariot,  and  again  proceeded  to 
the  abode  of  Maricha.  And  Ravana  said  : — “ O Maricha,  my 
father,  I am  distressed  and  you  are  ray  great  refuge : That 
contemptible  Rama,  the  meanest  of  the  Kshatriyas,  expelled 
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by  his  father,  has  been  the  murderer  of  my  army : This  tamo 
aud  iguorant  fellow,  intent  on  the  evil  of  all  creatures,  by 
whom  my  sister  was  disfigured  to  show  his  powers  in  taking 
away  her  ears  and  nose,  has  a wife  named  Sita,  who  is  in  the 
prime  of  youth  and  beauty,  resembling  Lakshmi  without  her 
lotos  : Her  I will  bring  away  this  day,  and  you  must  be  my 
helper  ! Do  you  assume  the  shape  of  a golden  deer  studded 
with  silver  spots,  and  go  to  the  hermitage  of  Rama : Sita, 

seeing  your  beauty,  will  ask  Rama  and  Lakslimana  to  procure 
you  for  her ; and  when  you  have  beguiled  the  brothers  from 
the  hermitage,  I will  carry  off  Sita  through  the  air,  as 
Rahu  takes  away  the  light  of  the  moon.” 

Hearing  these  words  respecting  Rama,  the  countenance 
of  Mancha  became  withered ; and  he  licked  his  parched 
lips,  and  stared  with  fixed  eyes  at  Ravaua ; and  spoke  with 
joined  hands,  as  follows  : — “ 0 Raja  of  the  Rakshasas,  you 
have  been  deceived  : Rama  is  magnanimous  and  highly  re- 
nowned ; he  was  not  abandoned  by  his  father  nor  ever  dis- 
graced : He  is  not  covetous,  nor  evil  disposed,  nor  a mean 

Kshatriya ; his  subjects  were  not  in  distress  nor  were  the 
Brahmans  averse  to  him  : He  is  Chief  of  the  universe,  as 

Indra  is  sovereign  of  the  gods  : How  can  you  desire  to  cany 
oft'  his  wife  Sita,  whose  virtue  is  her  preservation,  and  whose 
splendour  is  equal  to  that  of  fire  ? If  you  carry  away  the 
wife  of  Rama,  your  destruction  is  certain  : In  former  times 
I traversed  the  wilderness  of  Dandaka  with  the  might  of  a 
thousand  elephants ; and  Rama,  then  a boy  of  fifteen,  came 
to  the  hermitage  of  Viswamitra  to  protect  the  Brahmans  : I 
assumed  a form  as  vast  as  a mountain,  and  went  to  the  her- 
mitage without  fear ; but  this  beardless  boy  shot  a dreadful 
arrow  at  my  breast,  and  I was  cast  far  away  into  the  sea  : 
My  life  was  preserved  because  he  desired  not  to  kill  me  ; 
but  if  when  a child  he  overcame  me,  how  shall  I engage 
against  him  now  ? 0 Maharaja,  if  in  wantonness  you  carry 
away  Sita,  you  will  involve  yourself  in  the  most  dreadful 
misery ; the  city  of  Lanka  will  be  reduced  to  ruins  ; your 
Rakshasas  will  be  slain  in  battle  by  Rama ; and  your  women 
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Rama,  you  will  soon  lose  your  honour,  your  prosperity,  your  ■ 
Raj,  your  wives,  and  your  own  life.”1 

When  Ravana  heard  these  words,  he  slighted  the  wise 
reasoning  of  Maricha,  as  one  who  is  desirous  of  death  re- 
fuses medicine.  Considering  Maricha  as  one  speaking  for 
his  hurt,  Ravana,  impelled  by  his  fate,  thus  contemptuously 
replied  : — “ Why,  Maricha,  speak  these  silly  things  to  me  ? 
Your  speech  is  as  useless  as  seed  sown  upon  salt : I cannot 
be  affrighted  by  your  words  ; I cannot  fear  Rama  ; and 
most  assuredly  I will  carry  off  the  wife  of  the  murderer  of 
Khara : The  sovereign  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  contra- 

dicted, but  to  be  addressed  in  gentle  and  pleasing  language  : 

1 did  not  ask  you,  0 Rakshasa,  respecting  the  good  or  evil 
of  the  undertaking,  nor  about  my  own  ability,  but  I re- 
quested your  assistance  only  : Assuming  the  form  of  a 

golden  deer  studded  with  silver  spots,  do  you  go  into  the 
view  of  Sita  and  gambol  in  her  presence  : After  performing 
this  service,  go  where  you  will ; and  I will  then  give  you  the 
half  of  my  Raj.” 

Maricha  was  sorely  perplexed  at  the  commands  of 
Ravana,  for  he  knew  that  his  death  was  near ; and  he 
sighed  repeatedly,  and  said  : — “I  will  go,  but  I shall  be  slain  ; 
nor  will  you,  0 Ravana,  return  alive  ! ” Ravana  replied  : 
— “ Now  I see  that  you  are  Maricha,  but  from  your  former 
speech  I thought  you  must  be  some  other  Rakshasa : 
Speedily  mount  with  me  this  resplendent  air-traversing 
chariot,  drawn  by  asses  with  the  heads  of  Raksliasas  : Hav- 
ing allured  Sita,  go  where  you  will ; I will  speedily  carry  her 
off  from  her  protectors.” 


1 These  events  are  differently  described  in  the  Adhyatma  Rhm&yana.  Both 
Maricha  and  Havana  are  there  said  to  have  acknowledged  that  Hama  was  an  in- 
carnation of  the  deity ; and  each  is  said  to  have  believed  that  if  he  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Rama  he  would  obtain  everlasting  salvation.  Ravana  therefore  argued 
that  if  conquered  by  R&ma  he  should  obtain  paradise  ; whilst  if  he  became  con- 
queror he  would  retain  possession  of  Sith.  Maricha  had  another  alternative.  If 
he  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Havana,  he  would  be  killed  by  him,  and 
would  consequently  go  to  hell.  If  on  the  other  baud  he  assumed  the  form  of  a 
deer  he  would  be  killed  by  Hama  and  go  to  heaven. 
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Ravana  and  Mancha  then  mounted  the  chariot  which  re- 
sembled a palace,  and  flew  through  the  air  over  the  forests,  the 
mountains,  the  rivers,  the  countries,  and  the  cities  on  their  way, 
until  they  came  to  the  wilderness  of  Dandaka,  where  stood 
the  hermitage  of  Rama.  There  the  Raja  of  the  Rakshasas 
alighted  with  Mancha  from  the  gold-adorned  chariot,  and  he 
looked  round,  and  took  Mancha  by  the  hand,  and  said  : — 
“ Here  is  the  hermitage  of  Rama  surrounded  by  plantain 
trees  : 0 my  companion,  speedily  do  that  for  which  we  came 
hither.”  At  these  words  of  Ravana,  the  sage  Mancha  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a deer,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the  hut; 
and  his  horns  were  tipped  with  sapphire,  his  face  was  varie- 
gated with  black  and  white,  his  mouth  resembled  the  red 
lotos,  and  his  azure  eyes  were  like  blue  water-lilies.  In  this 
captivating  form,  adorned  with  various  jewels,  and  grazing 
at  its  own  will,  the  silver-spotted  deer  cropped  the  tender 
shoots  of  the  trees,  and  at  length  entered  the  plantain  grove 
to  attract  the  eye  of  Sita. 

Now  while  this  lovely  deer  was  grazing  and  gamboling 
near  the  hut,  the  charming-eyed  Sita,  eager  to  pluck  flowers, 
went  forth  among  the  trees.  There  the  beautiful  one  beheld 
that  deer  covered  with  fine  hair,  and  adorned  with  jewels, 
and  bespangled  with  pearls  ; its  sides  presenting  a beautiful 
mixture  of  gold  and  silver  colour.  Then  Sita  was  filled  with 
surprise,  and  repeatedly  called  to  Rama  : — “ Come,  my  be- 
loved, and  behold  this  golden  deer  with  variegated  sides  : I 
long  to  repose  at  ease  on  the  golden  skin  of  this  deer.” 
Then  Rama  was  highly  pleased,  and  said  to  his  brother : — 
“ Observe,  0 Lakshmana,  the  strong  desire  of  Sita  for  this 
deer-skin  : Be  on  your  guard  this  day  respecting  Sita,  while 
I go  and  pierce  the  deer  with  an  arrow  : Having  killed  it, 

I will  speedily  bring  its  skin  hither;  go  not  from  home  until 
I return : Obtaining  this  skin,  Sita  will  repose  this  day  as 
magnificently  as  she  did  at  Ayodliya.”  The  ardent  hero  then 
threw  his  golden  bow  over  his  shoulder,  but  Lakshmana,  pro- 
foundly reflecting,  said  to  him  : — “ It  was  formerly  told  us 
by  the  sages  that  Mancha,  the  mighty  Rakshasa,  who  as- 
sumes illusive  forms,  sometimes  assumes  that  of  a deer ; and 
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in  this  form  he  has  slain  many  Princes  : 0 Rama,  consider  if 
a deer  exists  made  of  gold,  with  horns  of  coral,  and  gems 
for  its  eyes  ! I believe  this  to  be  a factitious  animal,  or  a 
Rakshasa  in  the  form  of  a deer.”  But  Sita  continued  to 
pray  Rama  to  bring  her  the  lovely  deer,  and  he  was  equally 
desirous  of  securing  it,  and  taking  his  bow  and  quivers  he 
went  forth  into  the  jungle.2 

When  Rama  approached  the  deer  it  bounded  forwards, 
and  sometimes  it  appeared  before  his  eyes,  and  then  it  re- 
tired to  different  parts  of  the  wood,  until  it  had  drawn  him 
to  a considerable  distance  from  the  hermitage.  After  a long 
time  Rama  discharged  a deadly  arrow  which  pierced  the 
heart  of  the  deer-formed  Mancha.  Pained  with  the  wound, 
Mancha  leaped  from  out  of  the  body  of  the  deer  to  the 
height  of  a palmyra  tree,  and  fell  down  in  the  shape  of  a 
monstrous  Rakshasa  with  vast  teeth,  and  adorned  with  a 
golden  necklace  and  various  ornaments.  Mancha  then 
cried  out  with  a voice  resembling  that  of  Rama : — “ 0 Situ, 
save  me  ! O Lakshmana,  save  me  ! ” With  these  words 
Mancha  expired,  and  Rama,  perceiving  the  illusion,  ex- 
claimed : — “ I have  killed  Mancha  ! ” Then  he  took  the 
beautiful  skin  from  the  body  of  the  deer,  and  remembering 
what  Lakshmana  had  said,  and  pondering  over  the  last  words 
of  the  Rakshasa,  he  felt  great  alarm,  and  returned  in  all 
haste  to  his  hermitage. 

Meanwhile  Sita  had  heard  the  voice  of  Mancha  in  the 
forest,  which  resembled  the  voice  of  Rama ; and  she  said  to 
Lakshmana  1 “ Go  and  learn  how  it  is  with  Rilma  : I have 

heard  the  piercing  sound  of  his  groan,  and  it  becomes  you  to 


2 The  following  curious  comment  upon  this  event  occurs  in  the  Adhyhtma 
Ramayana  : — “ Should  any  one  say  R.'ima  hath  forgotten  himself,  he,  with  his 
eyes  open  and  knowing  the  consequences,  followed  the  stag,  the  answer  is,  llama 
being  distinct  from  all  things,  no  injury  can  occur  to  him.  What  power  can 
delusion  have  over  him  ? lie  hath  performed  various  actions  in  this  world  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  worship  him;  he  fulfils  the  desires  of  those  who  adore  him 
with  sincerity  : Besides,  it  was  necessary  Havana  should  commit  some  crime  that, 
when  his  guilt  was  confirmed,  Rama  might  slay  him.  11  km  a then  had  no  other 
object  in  view,  for  lie  is  never  influenced  by  worldly  objects ; he  is  the  Supreme 
Soul,  the  everlasting  Great  One.  Sitk  loved  him  ; for  her  sake  therefore  lie 
undertook  this  task.” 
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savo  your  elder  brother : Run  quickly  to  Rama  who  craves  history  op 

succour,  and  who  lies  in  tho  power  of  the  Rakshasas  like  a part'iv. 
bull  amonsr  lions.”3  Thus  addressed  Lakslnnana  forbore  to 

° _ Lakshmana 

go,  and  said  : — “ Why,  0 goddess,  are  you  thus  distressed  ? {^j^ag^to 

My  elder  brother  cannot  be  vanquished  by  the  three  worlds ; 

the  Rakshasa  cannot  give  pain  to  his  little  finger.”  Then 

Sita  was  filled  with  wrath,  and  exclaimed  : — “ O Lakshmana,  SUA,!t  wrathful 

7 # reproaches. 

you  are  the  enemy  of  your  brother  if  you  run  not  to  his  as- 
sistance : Surely  you  must  be  pleased  with  your  brother’s 
distress,  or  you  would  not  stand  here  so  carelessly  : Is  it 

for  my  sake  that,  disregarding  my  words,  you  desire  tho 
death  of  Rama  ? Know,  0 hero,  that  I will  not  survive  the 


3 Tl»e  death  of  Mancha  furnishes  the  author  of  the  Adhyatma  Rhmhyana, 
with  a further  text  for  expatiating  on  the  divinity  of  Rama.  It  is  said  that  when 
Mancha  had  uttered  the  dying  words  quoted  above,  he  obtained  salvation  in  the 
following  manner: — “When  Maricha  had  uttered  these  words  his  soul  departed 
from  his  mortal  frame ; and  a small  flame  issuing  from  his  body  entered  into  the 
foot  of  Rhma.  So  great,  so  exalted  is  the  name  of  Rama,  that  even  this 
perpetrator  of  evil  deeds,  under  the  form  of  a demon,  obtained  salvation  by  being 
absorbed  into  the  essence  of  the  deity.  Such  a lot  was  his,  as  others  who  have 
passed  thousands  of  years  in  religious  penances  could  not  attain.  If  any  man, 
who  may  have  committed  during  any  of  his  lives  the  most  heinous  crimes,  shall 
at  his  death  with  sincerity  pronounce  the  name  of  Rhma,  his  sins,  of  whatever 
nature  they  may  be,  shall  he  forgiven  ; he  will  be  absorbed  into  the  divinity. 
Thus  Maricha  obtained  his  death  from  the  hand  of  Rama  ; he  beheld  him  ; what 
doubt  then  could  exist,  after  pronouncing  his  name,  that  he  should  attain  this 
heavenly  bliss  free  from  future  birth  and  regeneration. 

“ Brahma  and  tire  spirits  of  heaven  assembling  in  the  heavens  above  showered 
down  Parijata  flowers  on  Rama.  They  conversed  together,  saying  : — ‘ Behold, 
brethren ! how  this  sinner  has  been  saved ; such  is  the  benevolence  of  Rama. 
What  good  actions  had  this  demon  performed  that  he  could  deserve  such  happi- 
ness ? Behold  what  supreme  bliss  Rama  hath  conferred  on  him  who  was  pecu- 
liarly guilty,  who  destroyed  numbers  of  saints  : Such  is  the  reward  granted  to 
those  who  worship  Rama,  who  call  upon  his  name  : Great  indeed  is  the  excellence 
and  purity  of  Rama’s  name.’  Brahma  then  said  to  the  gods  : — * This  demon 
who  has  been  slain  by  the  hand  of  Rama,  during  former  births  worshipped  Rama 
with  sincerity  and  faith  ; even  during  his  late  existence  he  entertained  the  great- 
est dread  of  him  : By  the  blessing  of  Rama’s  name,  and  of  his  former  faith,  his 
sins  have  been  remitted : He  has,  from  having  resigned  his  life  at  Rama’s  feet, 
and  beholding  him,  been  absorbed  into  him  : Attend  to  me,  ye  heavenly  spirits ! 
while  I explain  the  cause  of  these  things  : If  a Brahman,  or  Chandala,  or  demon, 
or  any  other  person,  be  he  a Maharaja  or  a beggar,  shall  have  been  guilty  of  the 
most  enormous  crimes,  if  at  his  death  he  pronounce  the  name  of  Rama,  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  Vedas  that  that  person’s  sins  will  be  remitted,  and  that  he 
will  obtain  everlasting  snlv.  tion.”  Brahma  and  the  gods,  having  thus  conversed 
together,  paid  their  adorations  to  Rhma,  and  departed  to  their  own  abodes.’’ 
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death  of  Rama  an  instant ; why  then  do  you  hesitate  to  go 
in  quest  of  Rama  ? ” To  Sita,  suffused  with  tears  and  timid 
as  a doe,  Lakshmana  replied  thus  : — “ 0 goddess,  there  is 
no  apprehension  to  be  felt  for  Rama  ; he  is  invulnerable  in 
battle  : O Sita,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  speak  to  me  thus : 
You  are  a charge  committed  to  my  care  by  the  faithful  and 
magnanimous  Rama,  and  I cannot  leave  you  : It  was  not  the 
voice  of  Rama  that  was  heard  by  you,  but  the  voice  of  some 
hostile  Rakshasa:  Were  his  danger  ever  so  imminent,  Rama 
would  never  utter  accents  so  despicable  and  so  unworthy  of 
him ; never  would  the  saviour  of  the  celestials  exclaim  : — 
‘ 0 Sita,  save  med  ” Sita,  her  eyes  reddened  with  rage, 
replied  to  Lakshmana  as  follows  : — “ You  cruel  wretch,  do 
you  aspire  to  obtain  me  for  yourself?  Have  you  followed 
Rama  into  the  jungle  for  my  sake,  or  as  a secret  emissary 
from  Bharata  ? But  I tell  you  that  I will  never  leave  my 
husband  Rama,  nor  desire  another  man  : I will  enter  the 
blazing  fire,  but  not  even  with  my  foot  will  I touch  any  man 
beside  Rama.”  Sita  then  began  to  beat  her  breast  with 
both  her  hands,  when  Lakshmana  filled  with  agitation,  thus 
replied  with  joined  hands  : — “ 0 Sita,  I cannot  reply  to  you 
who  are  my  deity : Such  language  from  a woman  is  not 

surprising,  for  women  are  regardless  of  what  is  right,  and 
often  rouse  discord  between  brothers  : 0 Situ,  your  words 

are  like  red-hot  iron  in  my  ears.”  Then  repenting  of  this 
harsh  language,  Lakshmana  said  : — “ 0 beauteous  one,  I will 
go  to  Rama  : May  good  attend  you,  and  all  the  gods  protect 
you;  I tremble  at  the  necessity  to  which  I am  reduced! 
When  I return  may  I see  you  with  Rama  ! ” Sita,  drowned 
in  tears,  replied  : — “ O Lakshmana,  if  I am  deprived  of  Rama 
I will  enter  the  river  Godaveri,  and  hang  myself,  or  take 
poison,  or  enter  the  blazing  fire,  but  never  will  I touch  any 
man  save  Rama.”  Having  thus  vowed  to  Lakshmana,  Sita 
continued  to  beat  her  bosom  in  an  agony  of  distress;  and 
Lakshmana  tried  to  console  her,  but  she  would  not  speak 
another  word ; and  he  bowed  to  her  feet  and  went  out  in  the 
forest  to  seek  for  Rama. 

When  both  Rama  and  Lakshmana  had  thus  been  drawn 
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away  from  Sita,  the  wicked  Havana  left  his  chariot,  and  as-  history  op 
sumed  tho  form  of  a mendicant,  and  went  speedily  towards  i^Vut  *i v 

the  hermitage.  He  was  clothed  in  a thin  red  garment,  with 

a tuft  of  matted  hair  on  the  crown  of  his  hoad,  an  umbrella 
in  his  hand,  shoes  on  his  feet,  a trident,  a bag  hanging  by 
his  side  with  his  provisions,  and  a dish  to  receive  alms.4  In 
this  garb  tho  evil  one  approached  Sitci,  and  said : — “ You 
pleasing  fair  one,  whose  smile  and  eyes  are  captivating,  you 
shed  a radiance  around  you:  You  timid  one  in  full  dower, 
dressed  in  yellow  silk  and  adorned  with  garlands,  how  came 
you  to  reside  in  this  forest  ? Who  are  you  and  whither 
have  you  come  ? ” Seeing  Havana  in  the  guise  of  a Brali-  sita,  seeini? 
man,  Sita  showed  him  every  respect,  and  welcomed  him  guise  or  a 

Brahman, 

with  all  that  was  proper  to  entertain  a stranger,  and  related  treats  him  with 
to  him  the  story  of  herself  and  her  lord,  saying : — “ Ex- 
pelled from  the  Raj  by  tho  word  of  Kaikeyi,  we  roam  about 
the  thick  forest  guarded  by  our  power : Be  content  and 

remain  here  until  the  return  of  my  husband : Rama  will 

receive  you  with  great  respect,  for  he  is  pleasing  in  speech 
and  a lover  of  devotees/’ 

"When  Sita  had  thus  spoken,  the  mighty  Raja  of  the  Havana  makes 

, r o J J himself  known 

Rakshasas  replied  in  these  heart-appalling  words  : — “ Hear  to  s»ta. 
who  I am,  and  whence  I come ; for  I have  taken  this  as- 
sumed form  to  see  you  : I am  that  Havana,  the  tormentor  of 
the  world,  by  whom  gods  and  men  have  been  driven  hither 
and  thither ; and  it  was  by  my  order,  0 beautiful  one,  that 
Khara  guarded  this  wilderness  of  Dandaka : I am  the 

brother  of  Kuvera,  and  grandson  of  Pulastya,  who  was  the 
son  of  Brahma : I have  received  a blessing  from  the  self- 
existent  Brahma : 1 am  able  to  assume  any  form,  or  go  to 
any  place  : My  name  is  Havana,  and  I am  known  through- 
out the  universe  by  my  power:  Your  beauty,  0 smiling  invites  sua  to 

one,  arrayed  in  yellow  silk,  eclipses  in  my  eyes  the  beauty  of  chief  Rani, 
all  my  own  wives  : 0 Sita,  numerous  are  my  wives,  be  you 


my  Rani,  and  the  chief  of  them  all : 


Lanka,  my  delightful  Describes  his 

palaces. 


1 This  is  an  accurate  description  of  a religious  mendicant  such  as  may  often 
be  seen  in  the  present  day. 
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city,  is  an  island  surrounded  by  the  sea,  situated  upon  a 
mountain-top  adorned  with  seven  elevated  peaks,  encir- 
cled by  a deep  moat,  filled  with  palaces  and  magnificent 
edifices,  and  renowned  throughout  the  three  worlds  like 
Amaravati,  the  city  of  Indra  : This  capital  of  the  Rak- 

shasas  is  a charming  place  built  by  Viswa-karm&  : There,  0 
Sita,  you  shall  walk  with  me  among  the  groves,  and  feel  no 
wish  to  return  to  this  forest : You  shall  be  the  chief  of  all 
my  wives,  and  five  thousand  handmaids,  adorned  with  every 
ornament,  shall  attend  you  ! ” 

The  slender-waisted  Sita,  enraged  at  this  address  of 
Ravana,  replied  to  him  with  contemptuous  words  as  follows  : 
— “ Know  that  I am  the  daughter  of  Raja  Janaka,  the 
daughter-in-law  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha,  the  beloved  wife  of 
Rama,  and  that  I esteem  my  husband  as  a deity  : Know 

that,  faithful  to  my  vows,  I am  the  devoted  follower  of  my 
husband,  who  at  the  command  of  his  father  resides  in  the 
forest  of  Dandaka  : Know  that  I rest  upon  Rama,  who  is  as 
great  as  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  and  the  source  of  all 
happiness,  as  Sachi  rests  upon  her  husband  Indra  : Know 

that  I am  devoted  to  that  great  and  fortunate  one,  the  chief 
of  devotees,  as  Arundhati  is  devoted  to  Yasishtha : As  a 

lioness  attends  a strong  lion,  so  am  I the  constant  attendant 
of  the  strong,  the  full-chested,  and  the  majestic  Rama:  Do 
you,  a pitiful  jackal,  wish  to  obtain  a lioucss,  who  am  to  you 
as  a ray  of  the  sun  is  to  afire-fly  ? Do  you  wish  to  snatch  a 
fawn  from  a furious  lion  and  hastily  devour  it  ? ” 

Having  heard  the  words  of  Sita,  the  ten-lieaded  Ravana 
twisted  his  hands  together  through  rage,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — “ Infatuated  as  you  are,  0 Sita,  I can  only  suppose 
that  you  know  not  my  heroism  and  power  : Standing  in  tho 
air  I can  sustain  with  my  hands  both  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
and  am  able  to  kill  Yama  himself  in  battle : I can  torment 
the  sun,  or  pierce  through  the  earth  with  my  arrows : 0 
foolish  one,  behold  me  changing  my  form,  and  assuming  any 
sliapo  at  pleasure  ! ” Saying  this,  the  angry  Havana  threw 
off  the  form  of  a mendicant,  and  assumed  his  own  shape,  as 
vast  as  a mountain  and  as  terrible  as  Yama.  He  had  red 
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eyes,  a vast  breast,  huge  arms  like  the  fore-legs  of  a lion,  history  of 
huge  shoulders  like  those  of  ahull,  and  a spotted  body.  Tho  iv. 

hair  on  his  ten  heads  emitted  streams  of  fire,  whilst  his  body 

was  covered  with  black  bristles  like  a mountain  covered  with 
tho  skins  of  black  antelopes;  and  he  was  arrayed  in  garments 
of  a blood-red  colour,  and  monstrous  earrings  of  heated  gold 
flamed  in  all  his  ears.  Thus  with  ten  heads  and  twenty 
arms,  and  eyes  glaring  with  rage,  Havana,  Raja  of  tho 
Rakshasas,  stood  before  Situ  like  a huge  black  cloud,  and 
a<min  spoke  to  her  thus  : — “ Why  are  you  attached  to  llama,  RAvana  remou- 

° , r . J . . strates  with 

who  is  clothed  in  the  habit  of  a mendicant,  and  weak  in  un-  situ, 
derstanding  ? If,  0 fair  one,  you  desire  a husband  renowned 
throughout  the  three  worlds,  recline  on  me  ! I am  a spouse 
worthy  of  you : 0 excellent  one,  abandon  all  thoughts  of 

Rama,  and  think  upon  me  with  affection,  and  I will  never 
do  that  which  is  painful  to  you  : It  is  foolish  to  reject  me 
because  I am  a Rakshasa  : I will,  0 timid  one,  be  constantly 
under  your  control;  and  for  a full  year  whilst  your  heart  is 
affected  for  Rama  I will  not  speak  a word  to  you  that  shall 
be  unpleasing  to  your  mind.”  5 

Then  that  most  wicked  Rakshasa,  intoxicated  with  evil  RAvana  carries 

Siti  through 

desire,  approached  and  seized  Sita  as  Chandra  seized  Roliini  the  air  ami 

. . . ...  places  her  in 

in  the  air.  With  flaming  eyes,  and  bending  his  frightful llis  chariot, 
brows,  he  grasped  the  lotos-eyed  Sita  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  whilst  she  cried  out : — “ 0 Rama  ! O Lakshmana  ! 
save  me  ! ” Then  that  wicked  wretch  mounted  with  her  in 
the  air,  as  Garura  carried  off  the  wife  of  the  Raja  of  the 
serpents  ; and  he  seized  her  by  the  hand,  as  a Siidra  seizes 
the  Veda,  and  placed  her  on  his  chariot  which  was  near  by, 
and  carried  her  away.  Meanwhile  Sita  cried  out,  like  one 
distracted,  for  Rama  and  Lakshmana ; and  threatened  death 
to  the  evil-minded  Ravana.6 


5 The  appearance  of  Havana  on  this  occasion  is  even  more  graphically 
described  in  the  Adhyatma  Ramayana  : — “ Havana  in  his  rage  extended  his  form 
to  an  immense  size ; his  heads  seemed  shrouded  in  the  heavens  ; his  feet  to 
descend  to  the  bottomless  abyss  ; his  ten  heads  were  as  ten  mountains  ; his  twenty 
arms  as  the  branches  of  the  largest  trees  ; his  eyes  as  the  caves  in  a rock.” 

6 The  story  of  the  illusive  deer,  and  the  outrage  committed  upon  SitS.,  is  so 
beautifully  treated  in  the  Dwipada  Ramayana,  or  Telugu  version  of  the  Rama- 
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Cries  of  Sit  A. 
JntAvus,  the 
Cliief  of 
Vultures,  hears 
the  erics  of 
SitA. 


At  tliistime  tlie  mighty  Jatayus,  the  Chief  of  Vultures, 
of  vast  energy  and  god-like  strength,  lay  asleep  on  the 

yana,  as  to  be  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  exhibiting  some  of  that  charming  play  of 
language  which  frequently  characterizes  Telugu  poetry.  The  following  English 
translation  of  the  passage  is  from  the  pen  of  a well-known  Telugu  scholar,  Mr  C. 
P.  Brown,  late  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  and  is  extracted  from  the  Madras 
Journal  of  Literature  for  1839  : — 

“ The  fairy  hind  was  of  extraordinary  beauty  ; as  it  rambled  about,  chewing 
the  cud,  with  a tail  as  freakish  as  that  of  the  peacock  ; the  whiteness  of  the  belly 
gleamed  through  the  bowers ; again  its  reddish  sides  glistened  like  amber  ; when 
vaulting  it  looked  like  the  rainbow  ; or,  as  it  sprung  up  it  flashed  like  lightning. 
The  forest  herds  of  deer  were  startled  at  its  singular  appearance ; for  it  lay  as  in 
ambush,  and  its  form  was  suddenly  seen,  now  here,  now  there  ; one  while  it  drew 
near,  and  then  as  though  startled  it  bounded  aloft,  rushing  through  the  thickets ; 
then  with  a leap  it  took  refuge  in  a bower.  One  while  it  put  its  nose  to  the  ground, 
wagging  its  tail  and  pricking  its  ears  at  distant  sounds.  Then  it  pricked  one 
quivering  ear  and  flew  like  the  wind ; then  it  reposed  on  a grassy  spot ; then 
rising  it  drew  near  the  hermitage ; it  scratched  its  ear  with  one  foot,  and  shook 
the  high  flowering  boughs  with  its  horns  so  as  to  pour  the  blossoms  on  the 
soil. 

“ While  it  thus  strayed  among  the  bowers  of  the  recluses,  the  blooming  Sita 
with  tinkling  anklets  came  out  of  the  arbour  to  collect  the  opening  flowers.  At 
the  sight  of  this  fairy  fawn  she  was  filled  with  surprise ; she  called  to  the  lord  of 
men,  her  spouse,  and  thus  addressed  him: — ‘Never  till  this  day  did  I sec  so 
charming  a creature  as  this ! how  I long  to  recline,  0 Prince,  on  a couch  formed 
of  its  skin  : 0 thou  leader  of  the  solar  race,  pursue  this  creature,  strike  it,  and 
bring  me  its  hide ; yet  why  ? I wish  thou  couldst  catch  it  without  frightening  it, 
which  would  be  far  better  : 0 ray  spouse,  we  should  keep  it  at  our  leafy  dwell- 
ing, and  when  our  appointed  term  finishes  let  us  take  the  golden  fawn  home  to  the 
city  and  show  it  to  the  Maharaja,  and  to  my  aunts  and  cousins;  how  they  will 
be  delighted  at  such  a present.’ 

“ Thus  spoke  S'lth  in  affectionate  tones ; Lakslimana  listened  to  her,  and  thus 
addressed  Kama  : — ‘ Was  there  ever,  brother,  seen  so  bright-hued  a fawn  ? Can 
it  be  that  a brute  creature  has  such  wondrous  colours  ? It  must  be  a mere  delu- 
sion, unfit  to  be  credited  ! Surely  it  must  be  a vision  raised  by  (Asuras)  demons  ; 
besides,  possibly  it  is  the  hermit  Mancha  who  lives  here,  for  he  is  a cruel  demon 
and  continually  roams  the  forest  in  a superhuman  form  : Have  not  we  heard  so  ? 
possibly  it  is  that  fiend ; perchance  lie  has  come  here  to  tempt  us  into  ruin  : Do 
not  then  set  your  gentle  heart  on  this  and  be  disquieted,  or  entertain  the  thought 
of  catching  the  fawn : Besides,  though  the  lady  of  Mithila  (i.e.  S'ltfr)  should  be 
so  simple,  be  not  thou  so  foolish,  0 prince  of  men  ! ’ 

“ At  these  words  llama  looked  on  the  bright  countenance  of  Sitfr  ; he  smiled, 
and  thus  addressed  Lakslimana  : — ‘ Why  be  agitated  at  this,  0 son  of  Sumitrh  ? 
Though  even  it  were  a giant-raised  vision,  certainly  will  I bring  the  deer  home, 
and  I will  slay  the  mightiest  giants  that  can  come : Believe  these  two  points : one 
or  the  other  will  I do ; for  I will  chase  it,  I will  slay  it,  and  give  the  hide  to 
Janaka’s  daughter  : After  so  long  a time  she  has  made  only  this  one  request : Can 
I neglect  Sita  ? Can  I decline  the  deed  she  points  out  ? Stay  thou  with  her 
affectionately,  and  neglect  net  the  lady  of  the  bower.’ 

“ lie  said  and  committed  all  to  Lakslimana ; and  gently  taking  liis  bow  from 
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beautiful  peak  of  a mountain,  with  liis  back  towards  tlio 
resplendent  god  of  day ; and  the  cries  of  Sitd  reached  his 

his  brother’s  hand,  he  bent  it,  and  duly  set  out,  like  Siva  when  he  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Lion-giant  who  carried  off  the  sacrifice. 

*«•••• 

“ lie  went  on  slinking  behind  the  bush  stooping  as  he  walked,  bending  and  run- 
ning alongside  ; whenever  the  deer  looked  back,  lie  stood  concealed  ; he  was  on  the 
point  of  catching  it,  it  escaped,  and  he  was  vexed.  He  held  the  bow  and  arrows 
ready  to  shoot,  he  laid  his  footsteps  softly  on  the  soil  so  as  to  make  no  sound,  as 
he  observed  its  traces  ; he  eyed  its  path,  and  goings,  and  concealed  himself. 
‘Here  it  is!  I’ll  catch  it!  Here  it  comes!  See!  It’s  mine!  ’ cried  he  merrily. 

“ Thus  thought  he,  but  the  deer  caught  a glimpse  of  him  from  afar  ; it  let 
him  draw  near ; but  as  he  stretched  to  seize  it,  it  bounded  from  him  and  fled. 
‘ Alas ! ’ cried  he  in  anger,  as  it  stood  to  gaze  at  lUima.  Then  it  fled  to  the 
horizon,  while  the  foam  flowed  from  the  corners  of  its  mouth ; it  seemed  out  of 
heart ; then  looking  at  the  huntsman  it  sprung  up  elastic  and  fled  at  speed,  while 
the  skies  seemed  to  flash  with  its  brightness;  then  it  vaulted  away;  its  tongue 
flashing  like  lightning  bright  as  a waving  torch  ; for  it  moved  as  rapid  as  a pot- 
ter’s wheel  circling  at  speed.  Then  it  paused  as  though  faint ; it  seemed  to  drop 
close  to  him  ; then  like  a goshawk  it  flew  up  to  heaven.  Rama  was  now  wearied 
as  well  as  astonished ; he  paused,  he  looked  around  ; but  now  the  creature  to 
cajole  him  stood  still ; but  as  he  formed  the  idea  of  shooting  it,  again  it  vanished; 
then  as  he  gave  up  the  hope  and  turned  homewards,  behold  it  was  again  at  his 
side,  like  a vision ; and  carried  him  who  was  now  wearying,  farther  and  farther, 
for  deluding  his  glance,  it  (led  into  inaccessible  hills. 

“ Seeing  this  Rama  perceived  that  this  was  a fairy  hind ; he  exclaimed  : — 
‘ Where,  0 my  foe,  wilt  thou  hide  from  me  ? ’.  . . . 

“ So  saying  he  levelled  the  celestial  arrow  at  the  prey  ; which  instantly  rolled 
over,  and  now  laying  aside  the  fairy  form,  uttering  a delusive  shriek,  cried : — ‘ O 
Lakshmana  ! 0 Sita ! ’ 

“ Then  stretching  his  prodigious  giant  corpse  on  the  soil,  the  wretch  gave  up 
his  life ; it  seemed  as  though  all  the  giants  and  their  prince  Ravana  fell ; as 
though  their  capital,  Lanka,  perished. 

“ When  this  fairy  deer  fell  on  the  earth,  the  lord  of  Sita  was  well  pleased ; 
for  he  clearly  saw  it  was  indeed  Maricha ; he  remembered  with  approbation  the 
words  of  his  brother.  How  deeply,  thought  he,  will  he  and  the  bright-eyed 
daughter  of  Janaka  grieve  at  heariug  their  names  uttered  in  the  dying  shriek  of 
this  deluder : for  he  imitated  my  voice  exactly  ; I marvel  where  they  are  and 
what  has  become  of  them. 

“ So  saying  he  mournfully  pondered.  But  the  dreadful  cry  reached  the  ears  of 
Sita,  and  struck  her  with  horror  to  the  earth  ; then  when  she  recovered  her  senses, 
she  gazed  wildly  around  and  was  utterly  downcast. 

“ Then  in  her  agitation  she  raised  the  weeping  cry,  and  gazing  on  Lakshmana, 
she  exclaimed  : — ‘Alas  ! son  of  Sumitra,  what  may  this  be  that  has  befallen  us 
this  day ; surely  Rama  cries  on  thee  with  weeping  voice  : 0 hero,  listen  to  that 
voice ! Wilt  not  thou  give  ear  to  it'?  or  does  it  not  reach  thy  ear  ? thou  shrinkest 
not ; thou  showest  no  terror,  or  horror,  thou  grievest  not ; what  is  this  ? while 
my  heart  heaves  violently  with  horror  and  despair ! Alas  ! he  went  alone  into  the 
forest : It  is  late,  and  he  cometh  not ; surely  he  hath  this  day  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  giants  : Delay  not ! go,  I pray  thee,  to  the  prince  ! ’ 
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ears  as  though  he  had  heard  sounds  in  a dream,  and  they 
rent  the  heart  of  the  Raja  of  Birds  like  the  stroke  of  a 

“ She  spoke  pouring  floods  of  tears,  and  Lakshmana  replied  thus  to  the  child 
of  Janaka : — ' ‘ Mother,  why  art  thou  alarmed  ? Surely  no  evil  shall  ever  befall  thy 
spouse  Rama  : Dost  not  thou  know  the  valour'of  thy  beloved  lord?  Is  it  right  to 
give  vent  to  words  so  agonizing  ? Surely  this  is  the  scream  of  some  demon  who 
wishes  to  terrify  thy  heart : What  hath  such  a pitiful  shriek  to  do  with  the  hero  of 
the  solar  race?  0 daughter  of  Janaka,  wherefore  art  thou  thus  agitated  ? I will 
without  hesitation  follow  the  prince  Rama  ; and  shall  the  giants  who  oppose  him 
maintain  their  footing  ? They  are  no  more  than  crickets  that  exult  against  wild- 
fire— They  null  in  the  end  fall  into  it  and  turn  to  ashes  ; or  like  the  mighty  ser- 
pents that  raise  themselves  against  the  eagle  and  perish  in  his  talons ; or  like  a 
herd  of  elephants  that  rush  upon  the  lion  : No,  I am  afraid  to  leave  thee,  no,  be 
not  weary  of  me  ; plant  these  my  words  in  thy  heart : Be  not  grieved,  0 daughter 
of  the  king  of  men.’  At  these  words  the  fires  of  wrath  arose  in  the  heart  of  the 
lady,  and  grieved,  she  thus  addressed  the  son  of  Sumitra : — ‘ Thou ! art  tbou 
faithful  towards  Rama  ? Why  art  thou  this  day  so  base  ? Even  though  thou 
hearcst  Rama  calling  on  thee  by  name,  thou  art,  like  a foe,  filled  with  hatred  in 
thy  heart.  Is  this  becoming  ? ’.  . ." . . . 

“ Thus  spoke  Lakshmana  with  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  as  his  heart 
could  bear  no  more  he  exclaimed  : — ‘ Mother,  I am  gone,  I will  without  delay 
bring  thee  thy  lord  ; grieve  not  ! ’ 

“ He  said  and  departed.  But  first  he  drew  seven  circles  round  the  bower,  and 
said : — ‘ Mother,  pass  not  these  limits,  and  should  any  one  venture  to  cross  these 
lines,  the  intruder  shall  instantly  pay  for  it  with  his  head.’ 

“ Then  he  addressed  the  god  of  fire,  saying: — ‘Be  not  careless.  I commit 
the  dame  to  thee  ! ’ 

“Then  he  respectfully  bowed  to  the  dame,  and  anxiously  bent  his  way  towards 
Rama.  The  god  of  purity  (fire)  guarded  Sita,  and  to  delude  her  foes  he  formed 
a fairy  image  of  her  which  shone  most  glorious  ; so  that  all  would  have  taken  her 
for  the  real  Sita. 

“ At  that  moment  Ravana  the  giant  arose  with  agitated  heart.  In  one  hand 
he  bore  a staff,  in  the  other  a scrip  ; in  his  forehead  was  an  upright  mark,  and  on 
his  fingers  he  wore  large  rings  of  blessed  grass  with  the  sanctified  thread  across 
his  broad  breast ; his  right  hand  carried  a large  rosary ; he  was  robed  in  clayed 
dust-colour  vest,  with  a necklace  of  the  blessed  tulasi  tree,  and  he  walked  along 
stooping  with  the  weight : His  body  was  emaciated ; he  wore  sandals,  and  a 
weather-beaten  umbrella  ; his  hair  was  rolled  up  in  a large  bunch  ; in  all  points 
indeed  he  was  a Sanyasi,  and  walked  along  counting  over  his  beads  and  mutter- 
ing his  breviary  : He  dreaded  lest  the  real  Sanyfisis  should  see  and  detect  him  ; 
his  head  tottered  with  hoar  antiquity ; he  sidled  and  stole  along  peeping  to  see 
where  the  fair  one  lay  concealed.  Then  he  would  halt  and  exclaim  Ilari ! Hari ! 
Then  a little  recovering  he  drew  near  the  skirts  of  the  bower.  At  this  sight  the 
rural  deities  filled  with  alarm  exclaimed  : — ‘ Alas,  this  sinful  wretch  is  come  to  bear 
away  the  innocent  Sith  ! ’ He  now  stood  at  the  door  in  the  exact  garb  of  n San- 
yasi. The  daughter  of  Mithila  instantly  arose,  supposing  that  this  hypocrite  was 
in  truth  a real  hermit  ; she  folded  her  lily  hands  (and  incautiously  crossed  the 
magic  circles  drawn  around  her.  These  words  arc  spurious.)  The  lady  paid  him 
all  due  reverence,  which  he  shuddering  received,  and  as  lie  viewed  the  damsel,  ho 
spoke  thus  : — 1 Lady,  how  is  it  that  thou  dwcllost  in  this  desolate  retreat  of  the 
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thunder-bolt.  Instantly  arousing  himself  through  the 
affection  he  bore  towards  Rama,  he  heard  the  noise  of 
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forests ; how  art  thou  left  hero  alone  ? Art  thou  a goddess,  or  how  can  loveliness 
so  divine  bo  found  among  the  dames  of  earth-roaming  mortals.  . . . Who  art 

thou,  O fair  one,  why  art  thou  wearing  away  life  in  this  wilderness  ? 0 tell 

me.’ 

“ He  spoke,  and  Situ  reverently  replied  : — ‘ I am  the  spouse,  0 saintly  one,  of 
the  stainless  hero  R&ma : My  sire  is  Janaka,  and  Dasaratha  is  my  uncle;  my 
name  is  Situ  : As  the  exalted  Dasaratha  hath  banished  us,  Hama  hath  come  to 
this  wilderness,  with  me  and  Lakshmana ; we  three  have  taken  up  our  abode  in 
this  retreat  as  steadfast  recluses  : But  a golden  hind  appeared  to  me,  and  looking 
at  the  Prince  I requested  its  hide  ; he  is  gone  to  seek  it ; after  which  I heard  a 
dreadful  cry  of  “ 0 Lakshmana,”  which  pierced  and  dwelt  in  my  ear:  In  my 
grief  I reviled  Lakshmana  and  bade  him  begone  : lie  is  gone,  and  rctumeth  not ; 
I know  not  which  way  to  turn.’  She  spoke,  and  looking  at  the  hermit  said  : — 
‘ Reverend  Sir,  tell  me  your  name,  and  why  you  are  come  to  this  place  ? ’ 

“ The  prince  of  Lanka  scrupled  not  to  lay  aside  for  awhile  his  humble  guise, 
and  thus  replied  : — ‘ Lady  of  the  gentle  eyes,  hear ! I am  the  ruler  of  Lanka  in 
the  midst  of  the  rolling  Ocean  : I am  the  Chief  of  giants,  the  son  of  Yisravas,  and 
brother  of  Kuvera,  lord  of  Yakshas,  and  universally  victorious ; by  name, 
Ravana,  he  who  in  battle  faces  and  vanquishes  both  deities  and  giants  : Lady  ! I 
heard  of  the  riches  of  thy  blooming  face,  and  am  come,  full  of  eagerness,  to 
behold  it : Why,  0 dame,  shouldst  thou  thus  pining  dwell  with  a paltry  fellow  in 
the  wilderness  ? All  my  realm,’ 0 bright-eyed  lady,  shall  be  at  thy  command  with 
its  wealth  ; for  thy  comfort  and  pomp  there  arc  bright  chariots,  and  all  other 
princely  vehicles ; and  in  the  palaces  thou  shalt  be  waited  upon  by  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  fairies  and  demigods,  genies  and  giants : When  the  light  of  thy 
footsteps  shines  on  my  realm  it  shall  blaze  as  with  a wall  of  rubies  : 0 Lady,  the 
lilies  of  thine  eyes  shall  shed  their  radiance  like  a triumphal  wreath  over  my 
gates  : Thy  swrect  smiles  shall  shine  as  the  summer  moon  over  the  ocean  of  my 
happiness  : Come,  come  to  my  city  of  Lanka.’ 

“At  these  words  Sita.  was  indeed  filled  with  alarm,  but  like  a spirited  woman 
she  looked  upon  him  with  scorn,  and  plucking  up  a blade  of  grass,  she  turned  her 
heart  to  Rama,  and  bending  her  eyes  on  the  grass  she  thus  spoke,  without  even 
looking  at  the  enemy  of  gods  : — ‘ Fellow  ! is  it  fit  for  thee  to  address  me  thus  ? 
Surely  ambrosia  was  created  for  deities  and  not  for  dogs  ! What  face  hast  thou 
to  dare  to  speak  to  me  who  appertain  to  the  god-like  Rama  ? Be  decent  and  be 
gone  to  thy  noble  town  : If  thou  wilt  not  go  away  by  fair  means,  and  if  thou 
pondercst  on  any  iniquity,  know  that  my  noble  lord  is  matchless  in  archery ; it 
was  he  who  burst  the  bow  of  Siva  and  who  smote  the  heads  of  the  giants  : He 
will  reduce  thee  and  thine  to  nothing  ! Thou  art  to  him  no  more  than  a fox  is  to 
a lion,  or  a fly  to  an  elephant,  or  a streamlet  to  the  ocean,  or  a crow  to  an  eagle  ! 
so  vast  is  the  difference  between  him  and  thee  : Be  wise  then  and  retire  to  thy 
Lanka.’ 

“She  spoke,  but  the  giant  looked  furiously  at  the  daughter  of  Janaka,  and 
throwing  off  his  guise,  in  his  insolence,  as  love  stirred  his  heart,  he  shook  with 
eagerness,  and  the  gems  that  adorned  his  ten  heads  faded  away ; then  had  love 
more  power  than  his  twenty  arms ! He  shone  glorious  in  gemmed  panoply,  as 
the  flames  of  love  lighted  up  his  visage.  Dreadful  was  his  form,  and  at  the  horrid 
sight  as  he  advanced  to  her,  poor  Sita  fainted  before  him ; she  sunk  down  like  a 
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history  of  Havana’s  chariot  more  terrible  than  the  rolling  of  thunder  ; 
Part1  tv  an(l  he  looked  around  him,  and  cast  his  eyes  towards  the 

heavens,  and  presently  beheld  Havana  carrying  away  Sita  in 

his  chariot,  and  heard  Sita  weeping  aloud.  Then  Jat&yus  was 
filled  with  rage  and  soared  into  the  air ; and  he  stopped  the 
chariot  of  the  furious  Havana,  and  poured  forth  these  vitu- 
perations : — <fO  thou  ten-headed  monster,  I am  the  ancient 
Raja  of  the  Vultures,  by  name  Jatayus,  of  mighty  strength, 
fixed  in  the  path  of  virtue  and  devoted  to  truth  : You  are 

the  famous  Raja  of  the  Rakshasas,  of  invincible  energy,  by 
whom  the  gods  have  been  often  vanquished  in  battle : O 
descendant  of  Pulastya,  I am  an  aged  bird,  and  am  now 
destitute  of  strength,  yet  you  shall  see  my  valour  in  the 
combat,  and  shall  not  depart  home  alive : Rama,  the  son  of 
Dasaratha,  equal  to  Indra  and  Varuna,  and  devoted  to  the 
good  of  all,  is  sovereign  of  the  world : This  beautiful  woman 
is  Sita,  his  lawful  spouse : How  can  a virtuous  Raja  dis- 
honour the  wife  of  another  ? It  behoves  a Raja  above  all 
men  to  protect  the  wives  of  others  : 0 despicable  wretch, 

abandon  your  design  of  carrying  away  the  wife  of  another, 
lest  I hurl  you  from  your  splendid  chariot  like  fruit  that  is 
torn  from  a tree  : Instantly  release  Sita,  lest  Rama  consume 

you  with  his  flaming  eye,  as  Vrita  was  consumed  by  the 
thunder-bolt  of  Indra  : I am  old, — whilst  you  are  young,  and 
encircled  by  mail,  and  mounted  on  a chariot,  and  armed 
with  darts, — yet  I will  never  permit  you  to  carry  away  Sitd  : 
As  a Sudra  is  never  permitted  to  touch  the  Vedas,  so  you 
shall  never  carry  away  Sita.” 

At  these  words  the  eyes  of  Ravana  were  blood-red  with 
anger,  and  ho  ran  violently  upon  the  Raja  of  Vultures.  Then 
a mighty  conflict  ensued  between  Jatayus  and  Ravana,  like 
the  conflict  between  a cloud  and  a lofty  mountain.  Ravana 
rained  a tempest  of  winged  arrows  upon  the  Raja  of  Vul- 


Tcrriblo  con- 
flict between 
RAvana  ami 
Jatayus. 


forest  blossom  before  the  rushing  gale.  The  ten-faced  giant  beheld  her  drowned 
in  tears,  and  with  panting  bosom  and  dishevelled  tresses  and  broken  garland, 
while  her  whole  form  shuddered  with  anguish.  He  instantly  seized  the  lady  of 
the  bright  eyes,  and  placed  her  on  his  car ; driven  by  fate  to  hear  with  him  her 
who  was  to  him  the  goddess  of  death,  this  foe  of  the  gods  sprung  from  earth,  and 
hurried  his  steeds  along  the  skyey  road.” 
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tures ; but  Jatayus  seized  the  arrows  on  their  way,  and 
mountin'?  on  the  back  of  Ravana  he  lacerated  him  with  his 
talons,  and  then  destroyed  his  chariot  and  his  asses.  Then 
liavana  sprang  from  his  car  with  Sita  in  his  arms,  when 
Jatayus  pounced  again  upon  his  back,  and  tore  him  with  his 
claws  and  beak  until  the  Rakshasa  appeared  exhausted  with 
agony  and  loss  of  blood.  At  length  the  ten-headed  one  set 
Sita  upon  the  ground,  and  belaboured  Jatayus  with  his  fists 
for  a full  hour;  and  then  cut  off  his  wings  and  feet  with  a 
scimitar,  and  the  valiant  Bird  fell  upon  the  earth  with  mortal 
wounds.  Seeing  his  enemy  bathed  in  blood  and  nearly  ex- 
piring, Ravana  then  approached  Sita.  She  with  ornaments 
all  in  confusion,  and  countenance  convulsed  with  grief,  clung 
eagerly  to  the  tall  trees,  crying  out  : — “ Save  me  ! Save 
me  ! ” He,  like  the  all-destroying  Yama,  seized  her  by  her 
black  locks  and  again  mounted  the  air.  Adorned  with 
golden  ornaments,  and  arrayed  in  yellow  silk,  Sita  appeared 
in  the  air  like  a flash  of  lightning,  whilst  Ravana  seemed 
like  a dark  mountain  illumined  with  fire.  He  being  black, 
resembled  a dark  cloud  driven  by  the  wind  ; while  she, 
bright  as  burnished  gold,  appeared  like  the  lightning  within 
the  cloud.  The  divine  raiment  given  to  her  by  the  holy 
Anasuya,  with  the  ointment  and  the  necklace,  shone  with 
peculiar  radiance  ; and  her  fair  face  in  the  arms  of  Ravana 
resembled  the  moon  emerging  from  behind  a black  cloud. 
She,  bright  as  the  most  burnished  gold,  appeared,  while  held 
by  the  black  Raja  of  the  Rakshasas,  like  a thread  of  gold 
round  the  loins  of  an  elephant. 

Then  Sita  cried  out : — “ O my  beloved  husband,  where 
are  you  ? Your  wife  is  being  carried  off  by  a Rakshasa, 
and  why  are  you  so  cruel  as  to  abandon  her  ? If  you  do  not 
destroy  this  wicked  Rakshasa,  it  will  ever  be  a stain  upon 
your  family  and  race  : Where  are  you  also,  0 Lakshmana, 
the  brother  of  my  husband  ? If  you  are  offended  at  my 
bitter  words  in  sending  you  for  Rama,  I pray  your  forgive- 
ness and  implore  you  to  deliver  me  from  this  Rakshasa  ! ” 
Then  turning  to  Ravana  she  again  wrathfully  reproached 
him  : — “You  pride  yourself  upon  being  a valiant  hero,  but 
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you  have  acted  like  a mean  coward : A hero  never  takes 
that  which  is  another’s,  save  by  conquest ; and  if  you  had 
taken  me  after  defeating  Rama,  I would  have  considered 
you  to  be  a hero,  and  would  not  have  refused  to  become  your 
wife  : Even  now,  if  you  had  the  pride  of  a hero,  you  would 
wait  here  and  fight  Rama ; and  if  you  defeated  him,  you 
might  carry  me  where  you  pleased  : Think  not  however  to 
save  yourself  by  flight,  for  rest  assured  that  wherever  you 
go,  you  must  fall  by  the  hand  of  Rama:  Your  end  is  fast 
approaching,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  bo 
sent  to  the  mansions  of  Yama,  and  float  there  in  the  river 
Bytarani,  and  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dogs  of  Yama,  and 
endure  evei’lasting  misery.” 

Whilst  Sita  was  thus  filling  the  air  with  her  cries  and 
lamentations,  Ravana  approached  the  mountain  named 
Risliya-mukha ; and  Sita  beheld  five  Monkeys  seated  upon 
the  mountain,  and  she  thought  in  her  heart  that  she  would 
throw  her  ornaments  down  amongst  the  Monkeys,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  find  their  way  to  Rama.  Sita  then, 
unknown  to  Ravana,  threw  out  all  her  ornaments,  except  tho 
jewelled  flower  upon  her  head;  and  they  dropped  down  to  tho 
earth  like  falling  stars  ; and  she  thi’ew  out  her  veil  in  like 
manner.  And  the  five  Monkeys  saw  what  was  taking 
place,  and  they  said  one  to  the  other  : — “ This  is  the  mighty 
Ravana,  who  is  carrying  away  by  force  some  beautiful 
woman,  and  her  lamentations  can  be  heard  on  this  moun- 
tain : She  is  calling  out  the  names  of  Rama  and  Laksh- 
mana ; and  she  is  throwing  down  her  ornaments  and  gar- 
ments that  we  may  take  care  of  them,  and  make  them  over 
to  those  who  shall  come  in  search  for  her  : Bo  it  so  or  not, 
we  will  keep  the  things  until  we  shall  hear  more  of  this 
matter.”  So  tho  Monkeys  kept  the  ornaments  and  the  veil 
concealed  in  the  valley. 

Meantime  the  wicked  Ravana  had  crossed  the  ocean  and 
descended  with  Sita  upon  the  island  of  Lanka;  and  ho  con- 
ducted her  into  his  magnificent  palaco,  and  into  ono  of  tho 
inner  apartments.  lie  then  called  for  a number  of  femalo 
Rakshasis,  and  commanded  them  to  attend  upon  Sita  night 
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anil  day  ; and  to  allow  no  man  to  enter  her  apartments  save 
himself ; and  to  procure  her  everything  she  might  desire  in 
tho  way  of  ornaments,  or  perfumes,  or  dresses,  or  beds,  or 
food,  and  never  to  say  an  unkind  word  to  her  upon  pain  of 
death.  Ravana  then  went  out,  anil  sent  for  eight  of  his 
bravest  Rukshasas,  and  acquainted  them  with  his  enmity 
against  Rama;  and  he  commanded  them  to  go  forth  and 
become  spies  upon  Rama  and  Lakshmana,  and  to  put  them 
to  death  by  any  means  in  their  power,  but  to  bring  him  with 
all  speed  the  nows  of  any  attempt  that  Rama  might  take  to 
avenge  his  wrongs. 
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When  the  wicked  Ravana  had  despatched  his  spies  to  R4vana  returns 
watch  Rama,  ho  thought  himself  secure  against  every  toSUa' 
enemy.  Accordingly  ho  returned  to  the  apartments  in 
which  ho  had  left  Sita ; and  he  found  her  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  Rakshasi  women,  like  a deer  surrounded  by 
tigers ; and  her  head  was  downcast,  and  the  tears  flowed  in 
torrents  from  her  eyes,  for  her  mind  was  ever  fixed  upon  her 
beloved  husband  Rama.  And  Ravana  approached  that 
wretched  one,  and  began  to  address  her  in  caressing  terms 
as  follows : — “ 0 Sita,  hear  what  I am  going  to  say,  for  if 
you  attend  to  my  words,  it  will  make  us  both  happy  : Cast  Slt4" 
aside  your  grief  and  look  upon  me  with  a favourable  eye  : 

Lament  no  more  for  Rama,  for  never  again  will  you  see  him 
in  this  mortal  life  : An  impassable  ocean,  a hundred  miles  in 
breadth,  lies  between  Rama  and  my  palace  ; and  no  human 
being  will  ever  be  able  to  take  you  away  from  this  place  : 

Even  the  gods  fear  to  enter  my  palace  without  my  permis- 
sion ; and  how  should  a being  so  contemptible  as  a mortal 
man  attempt  to  enter  ? I have  an  invincible  army  com- 
posed of  millions  upon  millions  of  mighty  warriors,  so  that 
there  is  no  one  in  the  three  worlds  who  can  withstand  my 
power : Abandon,  therefore,  all  thought  and  anxiety  respect- 
ing Riima,  and  receive  me  as  your  husband  : Your  youth  and 
beauty  will  not  last  for  ever,  and  you  should  make  the  best 
use  of  them  while  they  last,  and  not  waste  away  your  life  in 
fruitless  sorrowing  : If  you  will  be  my  first  wife,  all  my 
other  wives  shall  be  your  slaves,  and  you  shall  be  the  chief 
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Rani  of  tills  golden  city  of  Lanka : Here  you  sliall  enjoy 
the  choicest  delicacies  without  fear  and  without  care,  and 
shall  obtain  to  your  heart’s  desire  things  which  are  rarities 
even  in  the  court  of  Indra  : 0 Sita,  consider  yourself  very 
fortunate  that  I have  chosen  you  to  be  my  spouse  : See  how 
my  palace  outshines  in  beauty  the  palace  of  Indra  : It  is  a 
hundred  miles  roundabout,  and  is  the  work  of  Viswa-karma, 
who  is  the  mighty  architect  of  the  gods  : Behold  the  lofty 
mansions  which  reach  the  skies  and  seem  to  deride  the 
heavens  ! The  jewels  which  the  gods  wear  upon  their  heads 
are  employed  here  to  decorate  the  roads  of  Lauka : View 
the  many  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  compared  with 
which  the  garden  of  Indra  is  as  nothing:  See  that  beautiful 
Asoka  garden,  which  is  the  chief  of  all,  and  cannot  be 
described : The  joyous  season  of  spring  reigns  there 

throughout  the  year,  and  the  minds  of  all  who  enter  it  are 
delighted  beyond  measure,  and  especially  enlivened  with 
the  song  of  bees  : My  chariot  Pushpaka  will  take  you  wher- 
ever you  please,  and  assume  any  shape  you  may  desire : 
The  riches  in  my  treasuries  are  beyond  all  that  the  god 
Kuvera  ever  heard  or  conceived : All  these  shall  be  yours, 
and  I myself  will  be  your  slave,  if  you  will  only  condescend 
to  take  me  for  your  husband.” 

At  these  words  of  Havana,  the  wife  of  Rama  was  filled 
with  wrath,  and  her  eyes  and  countenance  became  red  as  the  J 
rising  sun.  Keeping  some  blades  of  grass  between  herself 
and  Havana,  she  said  to  that  wicked  Raksliasa  : — “ No  words 
would  have  been  necessary  from  me,  0 evil  one,  had  you 
endeavoured  to  carry  me  away  in  the  presence  of  Rama  or 
his  brother  Lakshmana  ; for  then  at  that  moment  you  would 
have  been  despatched  to  the  abode  of  Yama  : Even  now  do 
not  consider  yourself  secure,  nor  place  too  much  confidence 
upon  the  ocean  which  surrounds  Lanka  : Rama  regards  the 
sea  as  a mere  rivulet  of  water,  which  he  can  cross  over  or 
dry  up  by  means  of  his  arrows  alone  : For  your  offence  you 
will  fall  by  his  arrows,  and  your  body  will  become  the  food 
of  dogs  and  crows:  For  your  offence  the  whole  race  of  the 
Rakshasas  will  be  destroyed,  and  no  one  will  bo  left  in  all 
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your  family  to  offer  tho  funeral  cakes : Boast  not  of  your  history  op 
army;  for  Lad  you  tho  whole  universe  on  your  side,  it  could 

not  save  you  from  death  : Your  wicked  desires  will  never 

be  gratified  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  lives  to  come;  for  I 
will  give  up  the  ghost  of  my  own  accord  rather  than  yield 
to  you.” 


When  Ravana  heard  this  speech  from  Sita,  he  was  vexed  Havana orders 

r 3 the  female 

beyond  all  measuro  ; but  he  called  for  the  female  attendants,  attendants  to 

J '  1 *  3 * * * conduct  Situ  to 

and  bado  them  conduct  Sita  to  the  Asoka  Harden,  saying  the  Asoka 

o > j o garden,  and  to 

within  himself : — “ The  beauties  of  that  place  will  excite  ^nduce’her'to 
passion  in  her  heart,  and  induce  her  iu  the  end  to  yield  her-  yield- 
self  to  me.”  Rdvana  then  said  to  the  females  : — “ I leave 
you  now  to  employ  four  different  means  for  persuading  Sita 
to  become  my  wife : First,  you  must  use  sweet  and  endear- 
ing words  ill  speaking  to  her;  secondly , you  must  give  her 
good  clothes  and  ornaments  and  delicious  food  ; thirdly,  you 
must  praise  me  iu  her  presence,  and  find  every  fault  with  her 
husband  Rama;  and  fourthly,  you  must  threaten  her  with 
every  evil  unless  she  consent  to  become  my  wife : If  you 
succeed  iu  persuading  her  to  yield  herself  to  me,  I will 
reward  you  handsomely.”  So  saying  Ravana  left  the  apart-  toVaii  ,lcr 
ment,  and  the  women  began  to  do  as  he  had  commanded,  eutreaties- 
but  they  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Sita. 

Every  thought  of  her  heart  was  fixed  upon  her  beloved  hus- 
band Rama,  and  none  of  the  words  of  the  Rakshasis  entered 
the  doors  of  her  ears.  She  would  not  sleep,  she  refused  to  Her  deep 
take  any  food,  her  beautiful  form  wasted  away,  and  lier 
golden  colour  became  dark ; and  she  passed  her  days  and 
nights  in  tears  for  her  husband  Rama.7 


1 The  Rakshasi  women,  or  demon  attendants  upon  Sita,  are  described  in  far 

stronger  language  in  the  Adhyatma  Ramayana,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 

extract : — “ These  demons  were  so  horrid  in  their  forms  that  the  souls  of  mortals 

on  beholding  them  would  quit  their  bodies  through  dismay.  The  female  demons 

constantly  watched  over  her,  while  SitS.  seated  in  the  midst  of  them,  overcome 

■with  agony  and  despair,  passed  her  time  in  silent  adoration  of  Rama,  and  in  medi- 

tation on  his  name.  She  never  changed  her  clothes,  she  scarcely  tasted  food.  As 
a rose  withers  when  deprived  of  refreshing  streams,  so  did  Sita  languish  from  the 
absence  of  Rama.  The  surrounding  demons,  as  an  eclipse  before  the  moon,  con- 
tinually terrified  her  with  their  words  and  looks,  while  they  attempted  to  persuade 
her  to  comply  with  Havana’s  vicious  inclinations.  One  said ‘ Consent  to 
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There  is  not  perhaps  in  the  whole  range  of 
Hindu  literature  any  tradition  which  awakens  so 
many  sympathies  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  that 
of  the  capture  of  Sit  a by  Havana,  and  the  subse- 
quent efforts  to  procure  her  deliverance.  The  ori- 
ginal departure  of  the  exiles  into  the  jungle  is  a 
powerful  scene,  but  although  it  involves  painful  ideas 
of  privation  and  distress,  it  is  wholly  disconnected 
with  any  idea  of  outrage  or  dishonour.  The  gam- 
bling scene  in  the  Mahd  Bhdrata,  in  which  Yudhish- 
thira  stakes  and  loses  Jiis  wife  Draupadi,  is  highly 
sensational  ; but  Draupadi  is  not  really  separated 
from  her  husbands,  nor  is  she,  excepting  for  a very 
brief  space  of  time,  in  the  absolute  power  of  another 
man.  But  the  treacherous  outrage  committed  upon 
Sita  is  harrowing  to  the  last  degree.  Indeed  the 
idea  that  a wife  is  at  the  mercy  of  a barbarous  and 
unscrupulous  savage,  of  another  race  and  another 
complexion,  would  be  equally  maddening  to  the 
European  and  the  Hindu.  But  still  the  feelings  of 
the  Hindu  would  be  wounded  by  a number  of  minor 
circumstances,  which  would  scarcely  enter  the  mind 
of  the  European  whilst  dwelling  upon  his  larger 
sorrow.  The  idea  of  physical  chastity  is  carried  to 
such  a fastidious  excess  by  the  modern  Hindus,  that 
it  robs  women  of  their  personal  freedom  and 
deprives  them  of  all  mental  culture,  whilst  it  utterly 
fails  to  secure  that  purity  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  finds  expression  in  more  enlightened  com- 
munities. The  play  of  this  national  sentiment  is 

Ravana’s  wishes,  or  I will  devour  thee.’  Another  said: — ‘Banish  all  regard  for 
llama  or  I will  plunge  thee  into  the  fathomless  ocean.’  Others  threatened  to 
grind  her  between  their  teeth.  In  this  maimer  the  demons  harassed  her  with  their 
persecutions.” 
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strikingly  illustrated  in  the  story  of  Si'ta.  It  will  history  or 

0 **  ^ INDIA. 

be  seen  hereafter  that  Rdma  bitterly  lamented  that  pABT  iv. 
his  wife  should  have  been  even  touched  by  a strange  ~~ 
man ; whilst  Lakshmana  declared  that  he  could 
not  identify  the  ornaments  which  Sitii  had  worn 
upon  her  neck  and  arms,  because  he  had  never  ven- 
tured to  look  above  the  feet  of  his  brother’s  wife. 

But  yet  it  will  already  have  been  seen,  that  the 
delicate  Princess  who  had  been  reared  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  zenana,  and  who  is  indeed  one  of  the 
purest  creations  of  the  Hindu  bard,  brings  a direct 
and  gross  charge  against  her  husband's  brother, 
which  could  scarcely  have  entered  the  mind  of  a 
European  lady,  and  certainly  would  never  be  put 
into  her  mouth  in  any  drama  or  romance,  without 
far  stronger  evidence  of  the  justice  of  the  sus- 
picion. 

Under  the  circumstances  indicated  it  will  be  easy  Universal 

J popularity  of 

to  understand  that  the  narrative  of  the  outrage  com-  lbe!itory- 
mitted  upon  Sitii  never  fails  to  leave  a deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  Hindu  mind ; and  so  universally 
popular  is  the  story  that  every  scene  is  indelibly 
fixed  upon  the  imagination  of  almost  every  Hindu 
boy  and  girl,  husband  and  wife,  father  and  matron. 

The  pictures  follow  one  another  with  a rapidity  and  fc™neiI1jnnthe 
vigour  of  painting  which  can  scarcely  be  realized  by  nanatl'e- 
a single  perusal.  First  appears  the  terrible  Ravana,  ^u'na^s{Jy‘his 
with  his  ten  crowned  heads  towering  in  the  air,  and  CounseUors- 
his  twenty  arms  glistening  with  jewels,  and  spread- 
ing out  like  the  branches  of  a tree.  He  is  seated 
upon  a golden  throne  in  front  of  his  palace,  and 
around  him  are  seated  his  Rakshasa  Counsellors  ; as 
Indra,  the  god  of  the  firmament,  is  surrounded  by 
the  winds  or  Maruts,  who  are  his  advisers.  Next 
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appears  the  dreadful  sister  of  Ravana,  with  her  ears 
and  nose  cut  otf,  roaring  aloud  with  cruelty  and 
rage ; who  kindles  such  a fire  of  sensual  desire  in 
the  heart  of  Riivana  that  lie  refuses  to  listen  to  all 
counsels  and  all  warnings.  Next  is  to  be  seen  the 
departure  of  Ravana  and  M&rfcha  upon  a chariot 
which  rides  swiftly  through  the  air.  Then  follows 
the  strange  picture  of  the  golden  deer,  sparkling 
with  silver  spots  and  jewelled  eyes,  gambolling 
before  the  hermitage.  Next  the  deer  is  mortally 
wounded  by  Rama’s  arrow,  and  suddenly  assumes 
the  form  of  M&richa,  and  imitates  the  cry  of  Rfuna. 
Then  the  eye  reverts  to  the  quiet  hut,  in  which  Sita 
is  carrying  on  an  angry  and  sensational  dialogue 
with  Lakshmana,  which  terminates  in  her  being  left 
alone  in  the  hermitage,  exposed  to  all  the  designs  of 
Ravana.  Then  follows  the  climax.  The  pseudo 
Saniasi  presents  himself  clothed  in  a red  cloth,  with 
matted  hair,  an  umbrella,  a trident,  a provision  bag, 
and  an  alms  dish,  lie  finds  his  addresses  disre- 
garded, and  suddenly  assumes  his  own  stupendous 
and  monstrous  form,  and  seizes  the  trembling  wife 
and  carries  her  away  like  a Siidra  who  has  seized 
the  Vedas.  Then  follows  the  desperate  struggle 
between  Rdvana  and  the  Vulture  Raja,  in  which  the 
Rakshasa  is  fearfully  lacerated  by  the  talons  of  the 
gigantic  Bird,  and  the  chariot  is  utterly  destroyed. 
Lastly  is  to  be  seen  the  flight  through  the  air  of 
the  golden-complcxioned  Sita  in  the  grasp  of  the 
black  Rakshasa,  like  a golden  thread  round  the  loins 
of  an  elephant ; the  arrival  of  the  hapless  wife  at 
the  palace  of  Ravana,  and  her  utter  desolation  in 
the  inner  apartments  and  the  Asoka  grove. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  the  narrative  to 
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which  allusion  has  already  been  made,8  and  which 
is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Si'ta  reproaches 
Rdvana  for  his  cowardice  in  not  fighting  Rama ; and 
declares  that  if  he  had  conquered  her  husband  she 
could  not  have  refused  to  becomo  his  wife.  This 
strange  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  laws  of  war,  by  which  the  wife 
and  possessions  of  a conquered  Chieftain  became  the 
property  of  the  conqueror.  But  although  the  rule 
was  actually  laid  down,  yet  the  history  of  India 
shows  that  the  affections  will  occasionally  override 
all  such  merciless  laws ; and  that  Hindu  wives  have 
preferred  perishing  by  the  hands  of  their  husbands 
to  becoming  the  prey  of  a victorious  enemy. 

8 Sec  Vol.  I.  pp.  57,  201,  203. 
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The  narrative  of  Rama’s  sorrow  at  the  loss  of 
Si'td,  and  liis  eager  search  for  her  in  the  jungle,  con- 
tains nothing  that  demands  any  preliminary  ex- 
planation. It  comprises  much  poetical  description, 
and  a curious  story  of  a female  devotee  named 
Sarvarf,  who  was  of  low  caste,  hut  obtained  salvation 
through  a mantra  taught  her  by  Mantaga  the  sage. 
The  narrative  is  as  follows : — 

Meantime  tlie  mighty  hero  Rama  had  returned  towards 
his  hermitage  after  killing  the  deer-formed  Mancha,  and  he 
carried  the  skin  upon  his  shoulders  to  present  it  to  Sita. 
Presently  Lakshmana  appeared  with  a sad  countenance,  and 
told  him  why  he  had  left  Sita  alone  in  the  hut.  And  Rama 
became  greatly  alarmed,  and  said  : — “ 0 my  brother,  you 
have  done  wrong  in  leaving  Sita  alone:  Women  are  gener- 
ally devoid  of  sense,  and  no  wise  man  would  attend  to  their 
words.”  So  saying,  Rama  ran  with  all  speed  to  the  hut, 
and  his  brother  Lakshmana  followed  him ; and  when  they 
came  to  tho  hut,  they  found  that  it  was  utterly  deserted, 
and  that  Sita  had  gone  they  knew  not  where.  At  this  sight 
Rama  became  speechless ; his  bow  dropped  from  his  hand, 
his  hair  became  dishevelled,  his  girdle  became  loosened,  and 
he  sank  upon  tho  earth  in  a swoon.  Lakshmana  caught 
him  in  his  arms,  and  binned  him  with  branches  of  new 
leaves,  and  splashed  his  face  with  water ; and  after  awhilo 
lie  regained  his  senses  and  cried  out  for  Sita. 
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Then  Rama  and  Lakslimana  both  rose  up  and  went 
throughout  the  forest  to  search  for  the  lost  one ; but  they 
found  her  not,  and  they  returned  in  great  grief  to  the 
hermitage  and  saw  that  it  was  as  desolate  as  before.  When 
it  was  evening  the  full  moon  arose  in  the  heavens,  and  Riima 
said : — “ O Moon,  you  can  gaze  over  the  whole  world,  and 
no  corner  of  the  earth  is  unknown  to  you ; can  you  not 
therefore  tell  me  where  my  beloved  is  gone  ? ” And  Riima 
passed  the  whole  of  that  night  in  the  desolate  hermitage. 

Early  next  morning  Riima  and  Lakslimana  performed 
their  customary  devotions,  and  then  went  forth  again  in 
search  of  Sita ; and  after  awhile  they  came  to  the  place 
where  Jatiiyus,  Chief  of  Vultures,  had  fought  against 
Ravana.  And  Riima  said  to  Lakslimana  : — “ 0 brother,  here 
are  signs  that  a battle  has  been  fought  in  this  place  : Let  us 
search  this  part  of  the  forest,  and  find,  if  possible,  the  track 
of  the  conqueror.”  Riima  and  Lakslimana  then  proceeded 
a little  farther,  and  presently  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
huge  Jatiiyus,  with  streams  of  blood  flowing  from  his  muti- 
lated wings.  And  Riima  said  to  Jatiiyus  : — “ Tell  me,  0 
virtuous  and  pious  Vulture,  whither  my  wife  has  gone,  and 
who  it  was  that  carried  her  away.”  Jatiiyus  replied  : — “ O 
Riima,  the  wicked  Riivana,  the  Raja  of  the  Rdkshasas,  has 
carried  away  Sita  towards  the  south  : 0 Rama,  I am  losing 
all  control  over  my  body ; I see  not  with  my  eyes,  and  my 
life  is  departing  from  my  body.”  The  mighty  Chief  of 
Vultures  then  looked  up  into  the  face  of  Rama,  and  his  eyes 
became  fixed,  and  he  gave  up  the  ghost.  At  that  moment, 
whilst  Riima  and  Lakslimana  were  still  lamenting,  a chariot 
of  fire  descended  from  Vaikuntha,  which  is  the  heaven  of 
Vishnu,  with  four  attendants  therein ; and  one  carried  the 
shell,  and  another  the  chakra,  and  the  third  the  mace,  and 
the  fourth  the  lotos ; and  the  soul  of  Jatayus  arose  from  the 
dead  body,  and  mounted  the  chariot  at  the  will  of  Rama ; 
and  offering  up  a long  prayer  to  Rama,  he  ascended  to  the 
world  of  Vaikuntha,  and  became  absorbed  in  Vishnu. 

"When  Rama  beheld  the  happy  fate  of  Jatayus,  he  said 
to  his  brother  : — “ 0 Lakshmana,  though  this  Raja  of  Vul- 
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tures  lias  ascended  to  heaven,  still  we  should  perform  his 
funeral  rites  according  to  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  : Bring  therefore  rice  and  dry  wood  that  I may 
prepare  a funeral  pile  and  burn  the  dead  body.”  So 
Lakshmana  did  as  his  elder  brother  commanded,  and  the 
funeral  pile  was  prepared,  and  the  remains  of  Jatayus  were 
placed  thereon;  and  Rama  produced  a flame  by  rubbing 
together  two  pieces  of  wood,  and  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and 
burned  the  dead  body  with  all  due  ceremonies.  Then  the 
two  brothers  bathed  in  the  river  Godaveri,  and  sprinkled 
water  for  the  soul  of  the  departed.  They  then  went  into 
the  forest  and  shot  deer,  and  cut  the  flesh  into  small  pieces, 
and  gave  them  to  all  the  birds  of  the  jungle.  Thus  the  soul 
of  Jatayus  was  secured  in  the  enjoyments  of  heaven.* 1 


1 The  account  given  in  the  Adhyatma  Ramayana  of  the  death  of  Jat&yus  and 
his  ascension  to  heaven,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  is  accordingly  ex- 
tracted as  follows  : — “ When  the  funeral  rites  had  been  concluded,  Rama  called 
out,  saying  : — ‘ Assume,  Jatayus  ! my  form  ; ascend  into  paradise  ; I have 
granted  salvation  unto  thee  in  my  form,  which  is  the  highest  rank  thou  canst  ob- 
tain.’ No  sooner  had  Rama  uttered  these  words  than  Jatayus  became  possessed  of 
four  arms  as  Vishnu.  A car  descended  from  heaven  in  which  he  seated  himself  to 
proceed  to  paradise.  Such  was  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  his  appearance,  it 
was  as  if  a thousand  suns  shone  on  his  face.  In  his  four  hands  he  held  a shell,  a 
chakra,  a mace,  and  a lotos  ; a crown  of  pearls  adorned  his  head  ; his  body  was 
ornamented  with  jewels ; a veil  of  brocade  covered  his  shoulders ; and  four  of 
Vishnu’s  attendants  waved  glittering  chhmaras  over  his  head.  The  heavenly 
choristers  sang  hymns  by  his  side ; the  nymphs  of  paradise  danced  before  him. 

“ The  soul  of  Jatayus  in  obtaining  this  exalted  station  was  animated  with  joy 
and  gratitude,  and  thus  addressed  Rhma  : — ‘Thou  holdest,  0 Lord!  a bow  in 
thy  hand,  and  therefore  art  thou  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Archer, — as  such 

I worship  thee.  Thou  extendest  thy  mercy  towards  the  oppressed,  thou  art  the 
protector  of  the  defenceless, — as  such  I adore  thee.  Brahma  and  the  gods  pour 
on  their  heads  the  dust  that  has  been  under  thy  feet,  for  that  which  thou  touch- 
est  is  sacred, — as  such  I honour  thee.  Thy  praises  are  unbounded,  they  are 
beyond  the  powers  of  description  : Before  all  things  thou  wert ; the  creation,  the 
preservation,  and  the  destruction  of  the  world  are  in  thy  hands.  Thou  art  the 
only  God,  the  fountain  of  benevolence,  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  all  things 
animate  and  inanimate, — as  such  I offer  my  adorations  unto  thee.  Thou  hast  a 
bow  and  arrows  in  thy  hands,  but  the  archers  of  this  world  yield  to  thee  in  skill. 
Thou  art  the  first  among  the  gods,  the  first  among  mankind,— as  such  I praise 
thee.  Thou  art  the  sole  object  of  adoration  to  the  gods,  to  the  saints,  to  the  ser- 
pents, to  the  Gandliarvas,  to  the  heavenly  spirits,  who  prostrate  themselves  at  thy 
feet,— as  such  I worship  thee.  Thou  didst  punish  the  Kshatriyas,  whose  hearts 
were  hardened  with  pride  and  obstinacy  against  thee;  thou  didst  humble  their 
pride  aud  they  now  fear  thee,— as  such  I pay  my  devotions  unto  thee.  (Here 
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When  the  day  was  far  spent,  and  the  night  was  drawing  history  of 
nigh,  the  two  brethren  returned  to  the  hermitage;  but  Part  1V 
Rama  passed  the  night  in  lamentations,  for  he  knew  now 
that  Ravana  had  carried  away  Sita  towards  the  south. 

When  the  mornin"  had  dawned,  and  the  customary  RAmaand 
devotions  had  been  performed,  Rama  and  Lakshmana  dc-  ^ 

parted  out  of  the  hermitage,  and  proceeded  towards  the  “°ug*{4in  searcl1 
south.  When  they  had  gone  some  distance,  they  came  in  Appearance °f 
sight  of  a vast  and  mighty  demon  named  Kabandha,  and 
Lakshmana  beholding  him,  mistook  him  for  a mountain. 

And  Lakshmana  said  to  his  brother : — “ Behold,  my  Lord, 
a great  mountain  resembling  a black  Rakshasa  ! It  is  very 
high  and  stupendous,  and  dark  as  lamp-black  : See  the 
discoloured  plants  on  the  top,  and  the  tall  peaks  on  its  two 
sides  ! ” Whilst  be  was  thus  speaking,  Kabandha  spread 
out  his  two  arms  of  monstrous  length  to  grasp  in  the 
two  brothers  ; and  Lakshmana  exclaimed  : — “ My  Lord,  it 
is  not  a mountain,  but  a real  Rakshasa : The  discoloured 
plants  on  the  top  are  nothing  but  his  hair,  and  I mistook  his 
two  upstretched  arms  for  mountain  peaks  : I see  no  neck  or 
head,  but  his  face  is  within  his  belly,  and  he  has  one  eye 
only,  and  large  teeth.”  At  this  moment  the  monstrous  arms 
of  the  fearful  demon,  Kabandha,  began  to  wind  round  the 
brothers,  and  the  two  heroes  seized  the  arms,  and  began  to 
pull  them.  Then  Kabandha  cried  out  : — “ Who  are  you, 
and  what  do  you  do  here  ? Have  you  no  fear  of  death  that 
you  come  hither  and  seize  me  by  the  arms  ? For  my  part  I 
rejoice  to  see  you,  for  I shall  have  a delicious  feast  this  day.” 

So  saying,  the  demon  prepared  to  devour  them,  when  the  Rama  and 
two  renowned  heroes  each  cut  off  one  of  his  arms  with  a off  his  arms. 


Rauia  appears  to  be  identified  with  Parasu  Rama ; or  rather  the  destroyer  of  the 
Buddhists  is  identified  with  the  destroyer  of  the  Kshatriyas.)  The  waters  of 
the  Ganges,  which  purify  the  souls  of  mankind  from  sin,  and  which  Siva,  know- 
ing the  excellence  of  them,  received  on  his  head,  flowed  originally  from  thy  feet, 
— as  such  I adore  thee : In  taking  refuge  at  thy  feet,  the  terrors  of  future  birth, 
regeneration,  and  death,  are  done  away, — as  such  I worship  thee  : Thou  art 
Brahma,  thou  art  Vishnu,  thou  art  Siva,  but  thou  art  One  ; the  universe  is  com- 
prehended in  thee  as  an  ant  in  an  elephant : Thou  art  the  foundation  of  eternal 
bliss,  thou  art  neither  greater  nor  less ; mankind  are  thy  servants,  thou  art  the 
lord  of  all.’” 
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scimitar,  and  tlie  Rakshasa  fell  upon  the  ground.  Then  the 
wounded  Kabandha  cried  out  to  the  two  brothers  : — “ What 
are  your  names,  and  the  names  of  your  fathers  ? ” Riima 
replied: — “We  are  the  sons  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha.”  And 
he  told  the  Rakshasa  all  that  had  happened  to  them  from 
their  exile  downwards. 

Kabandha  then  related  his  own  story,  how  he  had  been 
originally  a Gandharva,  but  in  consequence  of  the  curse  of 
a sage,  had  been  compelled  to  assume  his  present  form  until 
released  by  Rama.  And  Kabandha  thanked  Rama  for  his 
deliverance,  and  offered  to  serve  him  in  any  way  ; and  Rama 
asked  him  to  relate  the  story  of  Ravana.  Then  Kabandha 
replied  : — “ I am  still  a Rakshasa,  and  I cannot  tell  what 
you  desire  to  know,  unless  this  body  of  mine  be  burned  with 
fire.”  So  Rama  threw  the  Rakshasa  into  a deep  pit,  and 
covered  him  with  dry  wood,  and  set  fire  to  the  pile ; and 
while  it  was  burning,  a chariot  descended  from  heaven,  and 
Kabandha  came  out  of  the  fire  in  his  real  shape  as  a Gand- 
harva, and  took  his  seat  upon  the  chariot,  and  then  spoke  to 
Rama,  as  follows  : — “ In  the  middle  of  the  Southern  Ocean 
is  a wonderful  island  named  Lanka,  and  R&vana  is  the 
owner  of  that  island  : This  Ravana  is  a great  warrior,  and 
he  has  a mighty  army  of  Rakshasas  under  his  command ; and 
if  you  desire  to  conquer  him  you  must  follow  my  counsel : 
At  a little  distance  to  the  north  of  this  place  is  a lake 
named  Pampa;  and  near  that  lake  is  a mountain  named 
Rishya-mukha  ; and  on  this  mountain  Risliya-mukha  dwells 
a chief  among  the  Monkeys,  named  Sugriva,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  Sugriva  you  will  obtain  the  victory  over 
Ravana  : Do  you,  therefore,  form  a friendly  alliance  with 
Sugriva:  Hois  himself  suffering  from  an  injury  inflicted 
upon  him  by  his  own  brother ; and  if  you  assist  him  against 
his  brother,  he  will  assist  you  in  recovering  Sita : On  the 
road  you  will  find  the  hermitage  of  the  sage,  Matanga ; 
and  a pupil  of  the  sago  is  dwelling  there,  and  awaiting 
your  arrival : Fulfil  all  the  desires  of  this  pupil,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  lake  Pampa  and  the  mountain  Risliya- 
mukha.”  Having  thus  spoken,  Kabandha  took  leave  of 
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Rama  and  Lakshmana,  and  ascended  to  the  heaven  of 
Vishnu.1 

Rama  and  his  brother  then  took  the  road  which  had 
been  pointed  out  by  Kabandha  j and,  after  travelling  for 
some  time  in  the  jungle,  they  at  last  came  to  the  abodo  of 
Matanga,  and  there  they  found  an  aged  female  named 
Sarvari,  who  had  been  a pupil  of  that  sage.  Now  Sarvarl 
had  loner  been  waiting1  to  behold  Rama  ; and  when  she  saw 
him,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  sho  know  directly  who 
they  were  ; and  she  brought  mats  of  new  grass  and  cool  water 
to  wTash  their  feet ; and  she  presented  them  with  flowers,  per- 
fumes, and  the  argha,  and  began  to  offer  prayers  to  both 
Rama  and  Lakshmana.  And  Rcima  rejoiced  to  behold  her 
piety,  and  inquired  of  her  how  she  came  to  bo  the  pupil  of 
Matanga,  and  where  the  sage  was  residing  at  that  time,  and 
why  she  lived  thus  alone  in  the  forest.  Sarvari  said  : — “ I 
was  born  of  the  low  caste  which  is  called  Sarvari,  and  one 
day  I came  to  this  wilderness  to  gather  wood,  when  I saw 
the  sage,  Matanga  : A strong  desire  then  rose  in  my  heart 
to  serve  the  sage,  but  I was  afraid  to  make  known  my  wish, 
because  of  the  lowness  of  my  birth : I was  accustomed, 
therefore,  to  come  hither  every  night,  and  sweep  the  path 
leading  from  this  hermitage  to  the  bathing  ghat,  so  that  not 
a stone  or  pebble  was  left  in  the  way  when  the  sage  went  to 
perform  his  morning  ablutions : Seeing  the  path  kept  so 
clean,  Matanga  asked  his  disciples  if  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  sweep  the  way,  but  they  could  give  him  no  reply  : 
One  night  after  this  the  disciples  hid  themselves,  and  when 
I came  to  sweep  the  path,  they  caught  me,  and  took  me 
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2 In  the  Adhyatma  Ramayana  the  demon  Kabandha  is  represented  as  making 
a long  and  pious  address  to  Rama,  from  which  the  following  pantheistic  descrip- 
tion may  be  extracted  : — “ The  seven  upper  regions  are  placed  between  thy  head 
and  thy  loins ; the  earth  is  in  thy  loins,  the  seven  lower  regions  are  from  thy  loins 
to  thy  feet : Thine  eyes  are  the  sun,  thy  mouth  is  a flaming  fire,  thy  hair  the 
clouds,  thy  bones  the  mountains,  thy  belly  the  seven  waters  of  the  ocean,  thy  pores 
the  vegetable  creation,  thy  hands  Indra,  thy  breast  the  fountain  of  mercy,  thy 
back  the  source  of  punishments,  thy  hips  Death,  thy  lips  Kama-deva,  thy  nose 
the  two  Aswins,  thy  tongue  Yanina,  thy  whiskers  lightning,  thy  heart  the  moon, 
thy  eyelids  are  constantly  engaged  in  weighing  these  things  together.  Thus  are 
all  things  comprehended  in  thy  vast  form ; nothing  is  distinct  from  it.” 
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before  Matanga,  and  I related  all  my  story  to  the  sage  : 
Then  the  holy  man  took  compassion  upon  me,  and  taught 
me  a mantra  which  raised  me  from  my  low  caste,  in  the  same 
way  that  it  had  already  raised  the  sage  Yalmiki ; and  that 
mantra  was  only  your  name  of  Rama  : From  that  time  I have 
ever  remained  here ; but  a few  days  ago,  Matanga  told  me 
that  he  was  going  to  the  heaven  of  Brahma ; and  he  said  to 
me  : — “ Remain  here  but  a short  time  longer  : Your  Guru, 
Rama,  is  come  as  far  as  Chitra-kuta,  and  he  will  be  here  in 
due  time  : Then  do  you  enter  the  fire  in  his  presence,  and 
you  will  obtain  the  accomplishment  of  all  your  desires.” 

Sarvari  having  thus  finished  speaking,  requested  the 
permission  of  Rama  to  enter  the  fire,  as  she  had  already  pre- 
pared the  funeral  pile ; and  Rama  gave  her  leave,  and  she 
set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  entered  the  bright  flame  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  Rama.  Then  whilst  the  pile  was  burning,  a 
chariot  descended  from  Yaikuntha,  and  Sarvari  ascended 
the  chariot,  and  was  carried  away  to  the  mansions  of 
Yishnu. 

When  Sarvari  had  thus  expired,  Rama  and  Lakshmana 
departed  out  of  the  hermitage ; and  after  journeying  for  some 
time,  they  came  within  sight  of  the  lake  Pampa.  That 
beautiful  lake  was  one  mile  round,  and  the  water  was  trans- 
parent, and  covered  with  the  blooming  lotos  ; and  the 
ducks  and  geese  were  playing  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  the  bees  were  hovering  over  the  lotos,  and  water-birds 
of  radiant  plumage  crowded  the  lake  and  the  green  margin 
around  it.  And  the  banks  on  all  sides  were  covered  with 
trees,  and  loaded  with  fruits  and  flowers,  which  waved  to 
and  fro  with  the  gentle  wind,  and  spread  a delicious  per- 
fume around.  But,  as  Rama  beheld  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
he  was  reminded  more  and  more  of  his  beloved  Situ,  and  his 
loss  lay  heavy  upon  his  soul.  And  Lakshmana  prepared  for 
his  brother  a bed  of  lotos  under  the  shade  of  a fig-tree,  and 
brought  some  water  for  his  feet.  Then  Rama  threw  himself 
down  upon  the  bed,  and  Lakshmana  seated  himself  near 
him,  and  began  to  press  the  feet  of  his  elder  brother  with 
his  hand. 
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The  foregoing;  narrative  calls  for  but  little  re-  history  of 

O O INDIA. 

mark.  The  fanciful  accounts  of  Rama’s  sorrow,  and  i>art  iv. 
the  lamentations  which  the  author  puts  into  his  Review  of  the 
mouth,  are  poetical  according  to  Hindu  ideas,  but  narrative, 
too  demonstrative  to  please  European  tastes.  The  Monstrosity 

1 # b 1 # involved  in  the 

description  of  Kabandha  is  simply  tlie  creation  of  a|X£dh£of 
distorted  fancy.  lie  is  described  as  a hairy  moun- 
tain, without  head  or  neck,  but  with  one  glaring  eye 
in  his  breast,  and  an  immense  mouth  and  teeth  in 
the  centre  of  his  belly ; whilst  his  arms  were  more 
than  a mile  long ! The  story  of  Sarvari,  the  female  Buddhist 
ascetic,  is  worthy  of  consideration,  because  she  was  ^"'devotee 
of  low  caste,  and  seems  to  have  led  a life  of  celi- of  low  caste' 
bacy ; circumstances  which  would  seem  to  denote 
that  she  was  a Buddhist,  amongst  whom  caste  was 
disregarded,  and  female  devotees  were  not  unfre- 
quent in  ancient  times. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


rama’s  alliance  with  the  monkeys. 

history  of  At  this  point  in  the  Ramayana,  the  character  of 
P™v.  Rama  seems  to  undergo  an  entire  change.  During 

change  in  the  his  wanderings  in  the  jungle  he  was  pre-eminently 

character  of  11  T"i  1 -li 

Rama  from  the  regarded  as  a divine  hero,  who  was  received  by  every 

divine  to  the  . . " . 

human.  Erahman  sage  as  a deliverer  long  waited  tor,  whose 
presence  alone  ensured  salvation.  Even  the  Rak- 
shasa  demons  who  opposed  his  progress,  and  who 
were  slain  by  his  arms,  are  said  to  have  acknow- 
ledged his  divinity  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  to  have 
been  borne  away  in  celestial  chariots  to  the  heaven 
of  Vishnu.  But  in  the  narrative  which  now  follows 
of  the  alliance  formed  by  R&ma  with  the  Monkeys, 
the  divine  character  of  the  hero  in  a great  measure 
disappears,  and  he  becomes  little  more  than  a human 
warrior.  After  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  wife  in  the 
language  of  an  ordinary  mortal,  lie  seeks  an  alliance 
with  Monkeys  to  carry  on  wars  which  he  had  pre- 
viously sustained  by  his  single  arm.  Moreover,  it 
will  be  seen  that  his  actions  are  not  only  those  of  a 
human  being,  but  of  a human  being  who  is  regard- 
less of  moral  rule  in  the  attainment  of  his  ends  ; in- 
asmuch as  he  killed  one  Monkey  warrior  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  fair  fighting,  and  permitted  another 
to  take  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother  as  a 
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second  wife,  contrary  even  to  the  modified  law  of 
the  early  Brahmans.1  This  transformation  of  Rama 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that  the  son  of  Dasaratha  was 
a different  individual  from  the  Linga-worshipper  of 
the  Dekhan  who  made  war  against  the  Buddhists ; 
and  that  two  distinct  traditions,  referring  to  differ- 
ent circumstances  and  localities,  have  been  amalga- 
mated into  a single  poem.  But  whether  this  hypo- 
thesis be  correct  or  no,  it  will  certainly  be  necessary 
to  bear  some  distinction  in  mind  between  Rama, 
the  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  Rama,  the  worship- 
per of  the  Linga,  which  is  always  associated  with 
the  -worship  of  Siva. 

The  alliance  which  Rama  is  said  to  have  formed 
with  the  Monkeys,  tends  to  confirm  this  view.  It 
excites  a doubt  whether  Rama  was  so  invariably  the 
conqueror  of  the  R&kshasas  as  the  RamAyana  re- 
presents him  ; whether  he  did  not  on  some  occasions 
suffer  a defeat,  although  the  victory  has  been  given 
to  him  by  the  Hindu  bard  in  order  to  bring  his  ex- 
ploits into  conformity  with  his  assumed  character  as 
a divine  incarnation.  Indeed  if  Rama  had  really 
been  so  victorious  in  his  wars  against  Khara  and 
Diishana  as  the  Ramayana  represents,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  he  should  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  seek  an  alliance  with  the  Monkey  Chief- 
tain. It  appears  therefore  most  probable  that  the 
Rama  of  this  portion  of  the  Ramfiyana,  namely,  the 
representative  or  leader  of  the  Linga-worshippers, 
had  sustained  such  severe  defeats  from  the  Buddhists, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  strengthen  himself  by  an 
alliance  before  he  could  renew  the  war.  But  whilst 
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1 See  Colebrook’s  Hindu  Law,  p.  468,  et  seq. 
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this  hypothesis  seems  highly  probable,  it  must  be 
distinctly  stated  that  it  has  no  place  in  the  national 
belief.  The  literal  interpretation  of  this  portion  of 
the  R&m&yana  is  indeed  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind 
of  the  Hindu.  He  implicitly  believes  that  Riima  is 
Vishnu,  who  became  incarnate  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  demon  Havana;  that  he  permitted 
his  wife  to  be  captured  by  Havana  for  the  sake  of  de- 
livering the  gods  and  Brahmans  from  the  oppressions 
of  the  Rakshasa ; and  that  he  ultimately  assembled 
an  army  of  Monkeys,  who  were  the  progeny  of  the 
gods,  and  led  them  against  the  stronghold  of  Havana 
at  Lanka,  and  delivered  the  world  from  the  tyrant 
Rakshasa,  whilst  obtaining  ample  revenge  for  his 
own  personal  wrongs. 

One  other  point  seems  to  demand  consideration, 
namely,  the  possibility  of  such  an  alliance  as  that 
which  Hama  is  said  to  have  concluded  with  the 
Monkeys.  This  possibility  will  of  course  be  denied 
by  modern  critics,  but  still  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
out  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  have  led  to  the 
acceptance  of  such  a wild  belief  by  the  dreamy  and 
marvel-loving  Hindu.  The  south  of  India  swarms 
with  Monkeys  of  curious  intelligence  and  rare  phy- 
sical jmwers.  Their  wonderful  instinct  for  organiz- 
ation, their  attachment  to  particular  localities,  their 
occasional  journeys  in  large  numbers  over  mountains 
and  across  rivers,  their  obstinate  assertion  of  sup- 
posed rights,  and  the  ridiculous  caricature  which 
they  exhibit  of  all  that  is  animal  and  emotional  in 
man,  would  naturally  create  a deep  impression  upon 
a credulous  and  superstitious  people.  Indeed  the 
habits  of  Monkeys  well  deserve  to  be  patiently 
studied ; not  as  they  appear  in  confinement,  when 
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° . 1 INDIA. 

but  as  they  appear  living  in  freedom  amongst  the  part  iv. 
trees  of  the  forest,  or  in  the  streets  of  crowded  cities, 
or  precincts  of  temples.  Such  a study  would  not  fail 
to  awaken  strange  ideas ; and  although  the  Euro- 
pean would  not  be  prepared  to  regard  Monkeys  as 
sacred  animals,  he  might  be  led  to  speculate  as  to 
their  origin  by  the  light  of  data,  which  are  at  pre- 
sent unknown  to  the  naturalist  whose  observations 
have  been  derived  from  the  menagerie  alone. 

Whatever,  however,  may  have  been  the  train  of  The  Monkeys 

, , J . . * r . in  the  RAmA- 

ldeas  which  led  the  Hindu  to  regard  the  Monkey  as  identical 
a being  half  human  and  half  divine,  there  can  be  population  of 
little  doubt  that  in  the  Ramayana  the  Monkeys  of"" south' 
southern  India  have  been  confounded  with  what 
may  be  called  the  aboriginal  people  of  the  country. 

The  origin  of  this  confusion  maybe  easily  conjee- Time  h.vpo- 
tured.  Perchance  the  aborigines  of  the  country  jjf  t-J,«or~|,eaW« 
may  have  been  regarded  as  a superior  kind  of confuslon' 

J 7 1 The  aborigines 

Monkeys ; and  to  this  day  the  features  of  the  Mara-  M^keys!* 
wars,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Carnatic,  are  not  only  different 
from  those  of  their  neighbours,  but  are  of  a character 
calculated  to  confirm  the  conjecture.  Again,  it  is  The  army  of 

iiiii  o i • • i Rama  ac- 

probable  that  the  army  of  aborigines  may  have  been  ^mpaniedby 
accompanied  by  outlying  bands  of  Monkeys,  im- 
pelled by  that  magpie-like  curiosity  and  love  of 
plunder  which  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Monkey  race  ; and  this  incident  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  story  that  the  army  was  composed  of  Monkeys. 

But  perhaps  the  most  probable  hypothesis  is  that  The  Monkey 

, ir*i  i**n  i*ii  worshipped  as  a 

the  people  of  the  south  originally  worshipped  the  a 

Monkey  as  a deity,  and  adopted  it  as  their  national  emblem, 
emblem  ; and  thus  they  may  have  become  con- 
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founded,  with  the  animal  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Scytliic  tribe  of  Nagas  became  confounded  with  the 
Serpent,  which  was  in  like  manner  their  deity  and 
symbol.  It  is  true  that  the  Marawars  in  the  present 
day  worship  Siva,  but  they  may  have  been  con- 
verted to  this  form  of  religious  faith  by  the  Linga- 
worshippers  who  are  represented  by  Rama.  Should 
this  last  hypothesis  prove  correct  it  would  furnish 
the  reason  why  Monkey  gods  like  Hanuman  were 
introduced  in  the  Rdm&yana  as  fighting  by  the  side 
of  Rama ; namely,  to  represent  the  gods  of  the  peo- 
ple as  worshippers  of  Rama,  and  subordinate  to  him  ; 
just  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Mahd  Bharata,  the 
Serpent-god  of  Manipura  is  represented  as  being 
conquered  by  the  son  of  Arjuna.2 3  Besides,  however, 
the  Monkeys,  there  are  references  to  an  army  of 
Bears,  under  the  leadership  of  Jambavat,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  father-in-law  of  Krishna.8 
These  Bears  do  not  appear  upon  the  scene  apart 
from  the.  Monkeys,  nor  is  the  leader  Jambavat 
as  famous  and  important  as  the  Monkey  Hanu- 
man. It  is  therefore  difficult  to  assign  a reason 
for  their  introduction,  unless  it  is  assumed  that 
Jambavat  is  a representative  of  the  worshippers  of 
Krishna,  giving  counsel  and  support  to  the  cause  of 
Rama. 

As  regards  the  geography  of  this  portion  of  the 
Ram&yana,  it  will  be  observed  that  three  localities 
arc  distinctly  specified  ; and  although  it  is  difficult 
to  identify  them  with  modern  sites,  they  may  per- 
haps be  referred  to  the  territory  of  M}^sorc,  or  the 

2 See  ante , Vol.  I.  page  412. 

3 Sec  ante,  Vol.  I.  pages  384,  476. 
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country  immediately  surrounding’  it.4  These  three 
localities  arc  as  follows : — 

1st,  Rishya-miikha  mountain,  the  residence  of 
Sugrfva,  the  Monkey  Raja  who  had  been  dethroned, 
and  with  whom  Rama  formed  an  alliance. 

2nd,  Kishkindhyd,  the  Monkey  city  of  Bali,  the 
elder  brother  and  enemy  of  Sugrfva. 

3rd,  Malyavana  mountain,  the  residence  of  Rama 
and  Lakshmana  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  narrative  of  Rama’s  alliance  with  Sugrfva 
and  the  Monkeys  may  now  be  related  as  follows : — 

After  Rama  and  Lakslimana  had  passed  a night  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Pampd  lake,  they  rose  early  in  the  morning, 
and  performed  their  customary  ablutions  and  devotions,  and 
went  towards  the  mountain  Rishya-miikha ; where  dwelt 
the  Monkey  Raja,  Sugriva,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  his 
brother  Bali,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tain. Meantime,  Sugriva  and  his  Monkey  Counsellors  were 
sitting  on  a bastion  of  a fort  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  ; 
and  they  beheld  the  approach  of  Rama  and  Lakshmana. 
And  Sugriva  turned  to  his  Counsellors,  and  said  : — “ Be- 
hold two  persons  are  approaching  from  the  direction  of 
Pampa,  who  are  apparelled  as  devotees,  but  yet  appear  to 
carry  arms  : I fear  they  are  spies  who  have  been  sent  hither 
by  my  brother  Bali.”  But  Hanuman,  who  was  the  chief  of 
his  Counsellors,  said  : — “ Be  of  good  cheer,  0 Sugriva,  for 
these  men  are  the  sons  of  a Raja,  and  have  come  for  our 
deliverance.’5  And  Hanuman  descended  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  brought  Rama  and  Lakshmana  into  the  presence 
of  Sugriva.  And  when  Rama  had  related  his  story,  Hanu- 
man brought  some  pieces  of  wood,  and  kindled  a fire  ; and 
Rama  and  Sugriva  confirmed  their  friendship  before  the  fire, 
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4 Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  remarks  in  a note  on  the  Uttara-Ramaeharitra,  that  the 
Rishya-mukha  mountain,  and  the  scenes  in  its  vicinity,  are  said  to  be  known  by 
the  same  appellations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anagundi  in  the  Dekhan. 
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and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Monkeys.  And  when  they 
had  all  taken  their  seats  Sugriva  said  to  Rama : — “ Some 
time  back,  when  I was  sitting  with  my  Counsellors  upon 
this  mountain,  I beheld  a woman  in  the  air  who  was  being 
carried  off  by  Ravana;  and  as  she  passed  by  she  threw 
down  her  ornaments,  and  we  have  preserved  them  to  this 
day.”  Sugriva  then  sent  for  the  ornaments,  and  laid  them 
before  Rama;  but  the  eyes  of  Rama  were  so  affected  with 
grief,  that  he  could  not  tell  whether  they  belonged  to  his 
wife  or  not.  Then  Rama  asked  his  brother  if  he  could 
remember  the  ornaments,  and  Lakshmana  said : — “ Those 
silver  bells  I know,  for  Sita  wore  them  on  her  feet,  but  all 
the  others  are  strange  to  me,  for  I never  cast  my  eyes  above 
the  feet  of  my  brother’s  wife.”  5 At  these  words  Rama  took 
the  ornaments  to  his  heart,  and  wept  aloud;  and  Sugriva 
consoled  him,  saying  : — “ Now  that  we  have  made  friend- 
ship together,  vex  not  yourself  about  Sita  : Be  assured  that 
you  shall  soon  rescue  her.” 

When  Rama  had  somewhat  recovered,  he  requested 
Sugriva  to  relate  the  story  of  his  grievances.  Sugriva 
replied : — “ 0 Rama,  I have  an  elder  brother  named  Bali, 
who  has  deprived  me  of  my  Raj,  and  taken  away  my  wife 
Ruma ; and  now  he  seeks  to  take  away  my  life  ; and  through 
fear  of  him  I have  taken  refuge  in  this  mountain : 0 Rama, 
I pray  you  to  liberate  me  from  this  oppression  !”6  Riima 

5 This  reply  of  Lakshmana  is  taken  from  the  modem  version  of  the  Rhma- 
yana,  and  is  in  conformity  with  modern  ideas.  In  earlier  times  a gTcatcr  free- 
dom of  manners  prevailed. 

6 A long  mythical  story  is  here  related  in  the  original  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  breach  between  Sugriva  and  Bali,  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  condense  into 
a note.  Bali  was  originally  Raja  of  Kishkindhyh,  and  on  one  occasion  he  fought 
a certain  Asura  in  the  neighbouring  plain,  after  which  the  Asura  fled  into  a cave. 
Bali  then  directed  his  brother  Sugriva  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  cave  for  one 
entire  month,  whilst  he  himself  entered  it  in  pursuit  of  the  Asura.  The  month 
passed  away,  when  blood  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave ; on  which  Sugriva 
took  it  for  granted  that  Bfili  was  killed,  and  stopped  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to 
prevent  the  Asura  from  coming  out,  and  returned  to  the  city  of  Ivishkindhyk, 
where  the  Monkeys  accepted  him  as  their  Raja  in  succession  to  Bali.  Subse- 
quently B61i  having  killed  the  Asura  in  the  cave,  returned  to  the  city  of  Kish- 
kindhya  ; upon  which  he  was  very  wroth  with  Sugriva,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
Raj  and  wife,  and  would  have  killed  him  but  for  his  escape  to  the  Rishya-mtikha 
mountain. 
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said: — “Cast  aside,  my  friend,  all  fear  of  Bali!  I promise  history  of 
to  make  you  free : Bali  is  now  dwelling  in  your  city  of  Part  n'\ 
Kislikindliya : Put  on  your  war  dress,  and  repair  to  Kish-  R ill)a  dirp(,tg 
kiudhya,  and  go  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  challenge  ^^KisVi-0" 
Bali  to  a single  combat : and  as  soon  as  he  shall  come  out  kindhyi  ami 

© J challenge  ball. 

against  you,  1 will  slay  him  with  my  arms.” 

After  this  Sugriva  set  out  for  the  city  of  Kislikindliya,  ^ 3 ^ai i a C° ' 1 
accompanied  by  Rama  and  Lakshmana;  and  whilst  the  two  Bah- 
brothers  concealed  themselves  in  the  forest  hard  by,  he 
went  forward  to  the  gate  of  the  palace  to  challenge  Bali. 

And  Sugriva  shouted  with  a voice  like  thunder ; and  Bali 
came  out  with  all  haste  from  the  inner  apartments,  and 
saw  that  it  was  his  brother  Sugriva,  who  had  challenged 
him  to  battle.  Now  Tdrd,  who  was  the  wife  of  Bali,  sought 
to  prevent  her  husband  from  going  out  to  Sugriva  ; but 
Bali  refused  to  listen  to  her ; and  he  went  out  to  the  palace 
gate,  and  abused  Sugriva,  and  Sugriva  abused  him  in  re- 
turn, and  cried  out : — -“  Vishnu  is  my  protector,  and  you 
will  fall  by  my  hand  this  da}'.”  And  Bali  and  Sugriva 
fought  lustily  against  each  other  for  a long  while,  and  the 
battle  went  against  Sugriva,  and  he  fell  down  and  Bali  sat 
upon  his  breast.  And  Bali  cried  out: — “Where  is  the 
Vishnu  who  is  your  strong  ally  ? Now  is  the  time  that  you 
should  seek  his  protection.”  Meantime,  Rama  saw  that  Rdma  mortally 
Bali  had  gained  the  victory,  and  he  discharged  an  arrow  at 
Bali,  and  pierced  his  heart,  so  that  he  fell  senseless  upon 
the  ground.  Rama  and  Lakshmana  then  came  up,  and 
Sugriva  rose  in  great  joy  at  seeing  his  enemy  prostrate 
upon  the  gi'ound. 

Meanwhile,  the  sad  tidings  had  reached  the  ears  of  Tara  Sudden  appear- 
that  her  husband  had  fallen  in  the  battle  with  Sugriva ; and 

Bali  dared  not  approach  the  Rishya-mukha  mountain  for  the  following 
reasons.  On  one  occasion  he  had  slain  the  great  giant  Dundubhi,  and  thrown  his 
bleeding  head  upon  the  mountain  ; upon  which  a few  drops  of  blood  fell  upon 
Matanga,  the  sage,  who  thereupon  cursed  B&li,  that  he  should  fall  to  pieces  if  he 
again  approached  the  mountain.  Nobody,  however,  could  move  the  giant’s  head, 
until  Rama  kicked  it  miles  away,  and  moreover  exhibited  his  skill  in  archery  before 
Sugriva,  by  shooting  an  arrow  with  such  force  that  it  passed  through  seven  palm 
trees,  and  then  divided  a mountain  and  descended  to  hell ; after  which  it  again 
returned  to  his  quiver  in  the  form  of  a shining  swan. 
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history  of.  slie  went  forth  out  of  the  palace  with  dishevelled  hair  and 
Partly  l°ose  garments,  and  all  her  ornaments  in  disorder;  and  she 
was  followed  by  her  son  Angada,  and  a crowd  of  servants, 
Tara  s lamenta-  Counsellors,  and  friends.  When  she  beheld  her  husband 

tions  over  her 

dying  husband,  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  she  fainted  for  a while,  and  then 
striking  her  breast  with  her  hands,  she  cried  aloud  as 
follows : — “ 0 my  beloved  husband,  sole  protector  of  my 
helpless  self,  why  do  you  thus  lie  upon  the  bare  earth  ? 
Arise,  and  seat  yourself,  and  call  me  your  beloved  as  you 
used  to  do,  and  save  me  from  death  ! You  heard  me  not 
when  I beseeched  you  not  to  go  forth  to  this  fatal  field  ; and 
now  you  have  fallen  in  battle  with  your  enemy,  and  have  lost 
your  life  by  his  dreadful  arrow  : Oh  ! why  did  you  deprive 
your  brother  of  his  Raj  and  his  wife  ? Surely  my  heart  must 
be  made  of  stone  that  it  does  not  break  at  the  sight  of  my 
husband  ! I can  no  longer  endure  to  behold  your  pale  face, 
and  your  body  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  earth  ! 0 my 

beloved,  look  once  again  towards  your  slave,  and  take  your 
son  Angada  to  your  breast ! Why  do  you  not  reply,  when  I 
am  weeping  so  bitterly  at  your  feet  ? ” So  saying,  Tara  took 
her  husband  upon  her  lap,  and  with  loud  lamentations  ad- 
dressed him  thus  : — “ O my  beloved,  it  is  wrong  for  you  to 
go  to  the  next  world,  and  leave  me  alone  and  helpless  here  : 
Shame  be  upon  me  that  I thus  be  obliged  to  witness  the  death 
of  my  own  husband  ! Shame  be  upon  that  woman  who  ever 
becomes  a widow  in  this  world  ! O ye  ferocious  birds  and 
wild  beasts  of  the  jungle,  act  kindly  towards  me,  and  make 
me  your  prey,  that  I may  follow  my  husband  to  the  mansions 
of  Yama.” 

Now,  when  it  was  known  that  Bali  was  dead,  the  city  of 
Kishkindhya  resounded  with  the  cries  of  the  Monkeys  and 
their  wives,  whilst  Sugriva  and  Angada  and  Tard  filled  the 
air  with  their  lamentations  : Tard  threw  away  all  her  orna- 
ments, and  the  female  Monkeys,  seeing  her  deep  affliction, 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  made  her  sit  up.  Then  Rama 
began  to  console  Tard,  and  at  his  words  all  present  began  to 
desist  from  further  weeping,  and  to  make  preparations  for 
the  funeral  pile.  And  the  Monkeys  placed  the  dead  body 


Funeral  core- 
monies  for  IJ.il i 
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of  Bali  upon  a litter;  and  they  perfumed  the  body  with  history  of 
sandal  and  other  perfumes,  and  decorated  both  the  corpse 

and  the  litter  with  garlands,  and  covered  the  body  with  a 

richly-embroidered  cloth.  Then  they  took  the  litter  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  Sugriva  and  the  other  Monkeys  fol- 
lowed it,  crying  very  bitterly ; while  some  of  the  Monkeys 
in  front  began  to  throw  money  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
the  women  of  the  Monkeys  walked  last  of  all.  When  they 
reached  the  place  of  burning,  the  corpse  was  bathed  and 
placed  upon  the  funeral  pile,  and  Angada,  son  of  Bali,  set 
fire  to  the  pile ; and  when  the  burning  was  over,  they  all 
proceeded  to  the  lake  Pumpa,  and  bathed  themselves,  and 
made  oblations  of  water  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 

After  this,  Sugriva  took  his  own  wife  Huma,  and  also  Sugriva  install- 
took  JLara,  the  widow  of  Bab,  to  be  his  wife  likewise.  And  Anpadaas 

. Yuvaraja. 

it  was  agreed  that  Sugriva  should  be  installed  as  Raja  of 
Kishkindhya,  and  that  Angada  should  be  installed  as  Yuva- 
raja. At  this  time  the  rainy  season  had  commenced,  when  Bainy  season, 
even  the  merchants  stay  at  their  own  homes  and  go  not  to 
foreign  countries ; and  Rama  requested  Sugriva  to  take  his 
pleasure  until  the  rains  were  over,  and  then  to  join  in  the 
search  for  Sitii.  So  Sugriva  was  installed  as  Raja,  and 
Angada  as  Yuvaraja;  and  Rama  and  Lakshmana  departed 
from  that  place,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Malyavana 
mountain. 


The  foregoing  narrative  of  Rama’s  alliance  with  Jleview of  the 

o o foregoing 

the  Monkeys  exercises  a weird-like  influence  upon  na‘raUve- 
the  imagination,  wholly  different  from  that  produced 
by  an  ordinary  fable  in  which  animals  of  different 
kinds  are  represented  as  speaking  to  each  other. 

The  mind  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  a nondescript  Nondescript 
being  half  Monkey  and  half  man  ; having  long  tails  the 

and  walking  on  all  fours,  and  yet  performing  funeral 
rites  for  a deceased  Raja,  and  installing  a successor 
upon  the  throne,  with  all  the  form  and  ceremony  of 
human  beings.  It  was  a Monkey  Raja,  surrounded 
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by  his  Monkey  Counsellors,  who  beheld  the  approach 
of  Rama  and  Lakshmana  from  the  Bastion  of  their 
Fort  on  the  Rishya-mukha  mountain.  It  was  Hanu- 
man  in  the  form  of  a gigantic  Monkey  who  carried 
Rdma  and  Lakshmana  upon  his  shoulders  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  The  combats  between  Sugriva 
and  Bdli  are  the  combats  of  Monkeys ; and  the 
picture  of  Bali  dying  in  the  presence  of  his  wife 
Tdrd  and  son  Angada,  might  easily  be  realized  by 
those  who  have  seen  the  painful  caricature  of  a 
human  being  which  a Monkey  presents  in  a wound- 
ed or  dying  state.  The  scenes,  however,  are  marred 
in  the  original  by  the  lengthy  dialogues  which  are 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  Monkeys,  and  which 
have  been  omitted  in  the  foregoing  text  as  being  far 
too  monotonous  and  artificial  in  tone  to  excite  either 
interest  or  sympathy. 

As  regards  the  narrative,  it  certainly  seems  to 
refer  to  some  real  event  amongst  the  aboriginal 
tribes ; namely,  the  quarrel  between  an  elder  and 
younger  brother  for  the  possession  of  a Raj;  and  the 
subsequent  alliance  of  Rdma  with  the  younger 
brother.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Rama  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  an  alliance  with  the  wrong- 
party,  for  the  right  of  Bali  was  evidently  superior 
to  that  of  Sugriva ; and  is  especially  worthy  of  note 
that  Rama  compassed  the  death  of  Bali  by  an  act 
contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  fair  fighting.  Again, 
Rdma  seems  to  have  tacitly  sanctioned  the  transfer 
of  Tdrd  from  Bali  to  Sugriva,  which  was  directly 
opposed  to  modern  rule,  although  in  conformity 
with  the  rude  customs  of  a barbarous  age ; and  it 
is  remarkable  that  to  this  day  the  marriage  ot 
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both  widows  and  divorced  women  is  practised  by 
the  Marawars,  or  aborigines  of  the  southern  Car- 
natic, contrary  to  the  deeply-rooted  prejudice  which 
exists  against  such  unions  amongst  the  Hindus  at 
large. 
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HANUMAn’s  ADVENTURES  IN  LANKA. 

Tiie  story  of  the  assembling  of  the  Monkeys  and 
Bears,  and  the  despatch  of  four  armies  in  search  of 
SIta,  has  been  expanded  to  an  inordinate  length  by 
the  author  of  the  RAmayana ; but  the  bare  outline  is 
extremely  simple,  and  may  be  briefly  indicated  as 
probably  involving  an  authentic  event  upon  which 
the  Hindu  bard  has  based  his  narrative.  It  seems 
that  when  Sugriva  had  regained  possession  of  his 
Raj,  he  abandoned  himself  to  sensual  indulgences,  so 
that  when  the  cold  season  arrived  for  the  commence- 
ment of  operations,  lie  was  devoting  himself  to  strong 
drink  and  the  society  of  his  wives.  Accordingly 
Lakshmana  was  sent  by  Rama  to  remind  him  of  his 
obligations,  and  to  punish  him  for  his  breach  of  faith 
if  he  displayed  any  further  lukewarmness  or  delay. 
Meantime,  however,  Hanuman  had  already  induced 
Sugriva  to  send  out  messengers  for  assembling  his 
armies ; so  that  after  some  explanation,  Lakshmana 
was  satisfied  and  returned  to  RAma,  accompanied 
by  Sugriva.  Subsequently  the  armies  of  Monkeys 
and  Bears  were  marshalled  in  the  presence  of  Rama, 
and  sent  out  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  ; but 
the  army  despatched  to  the  south  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hanuman,  was  the  only  one  that  met  with 
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any  success,  and  brought  back  tidings  of  the  lost  history  or 

^ INDIA. 

oita.  i>abt  iv. 

The  story  of  Hanuman’s  adventures  in  Lanka  is  itanunmn-a 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  sustained  efforts  of  pure  niStSo11 1,1 

7 , . 1 product  of  pure 

imagination  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ramayana-  imagination. 
The  exploits  of  the  vast  Monkey  hero  who  could 
swell  himself  to  the  size  of  a mountain,  or  dwarf 
himself  to  the  size  of  a man’s  thumb ; the  strength 
and  magnificence  of  Lankii  with  its  seven  broad 
moats  and  seven  stupendous  walls  of  stone  and 
metal ; the  extraordinary  deformities  of  the  Rak- 
shasa  population  ; the  marvellous  palace  and  gardens 
of  Ravana ; the  devoted  love  of  Sfta  for  Rama  and 
the  impure  advances  of  Rdvana ; — are  all  depicted 
with  a magnificent  exaggeration  which  is  often 
grand,  and  but  for  the  fantastic  character  of  some 
of  the  incidents  might  be  said  to  border  on  the 
sublime. 

The  incidents  and  scenes  in  this  portion  of  the  Fifteen  inci- 

1 dents  in  the 

narrative  are  so  numerous,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  uaimman! of 
indicate  them  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1st,  Ilanuman’s  march  to  the  sea,  and  leap  over 
the  channel  between  India  and  Ceylon. 

2nd,  Description  of  the  city  of  Lanka. 

3rd,  Hanuman  reconnoitres  Lanka  in  the  form  of 
a cat. 

4tli,  Meeting  between  Hanuman  and  the  Genius 
of  Lanka. 

5th,  Hanuman  proceeds  through  the  city  to  the 
palace  of  Ravana. 

6th,  Description  of  the  Inner  Apartments  of 
Ravana. 

7th,  Description  of  Sfta  in  the  Asoka  grove. 
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1st,  Haiiuman’s 
inarch  to  the 
sea,  and  leap 
over  the  channel 
between  India 
and  Ceylon. 


Rlma  gives  his 
marriage  ring  to 
Hanuman. 


8th,  R&vana’s  night  visit  to  Sftd  surrounded  by 
his  women. 

9th,  Efforts  of  the  Rakshasf  women  to  induce 
Sita  to  become  the  wife  of  Ravana. 

10th,  Interview  between  Hanuman  and  Sita. 

11th,  Hanuman  destroys  the  Asoka  garden  and 
is  captured  by  Indrajit. 

12th,  Tricks  played  by  Hanuman  upon  the 
Rakshasas. 

13th,  Hanuman’ s appearance  before  Ravana  and 
liis  Counsellors  in  the  Council  Hall. 

14th,  The  firing  of  Hanuman’s  tail. 

15th,  Return  of  Hanuman  aud  his  army  to  Rama 
and  Sugrfva. 

With  this  preliminary  sketch  it  may  suffice  to 
reproduce  the  leading  events  in  the  adventures  of 
Hanuman  and  his  army  as  they  appear  in  the  R&- 
mayana  : — 

Now  Hanuman  was  sent  with  tlie  army  of  Monkeys  to 
the  southern  quarter  because  of  his  superior  intelligence, 
as  it  was  known  that  Ravana  reigned  in  the  southern  region. 
And  when  Hanuman  was  about  to  depart  he  prayed  Rama 
to  give  him  a token,  that  if  he  should  find  Sit  A,  he  might 
convince  her  that  he  came  from  her  beloved  husband.  So 
Rama  gave  to  Hanuman* the  ring  bearing  his  name,  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  by 
his  father-in-law  Raja  Janaka.  Then  Hanuman  departed 
with  his  army  of  Monkeys  towards  the  south,  but  one  month 
passed  away,  and  still  no  tidings  could  be  heard  of  Sitd.1 


1 The  adventures  of  the  army  of  Hanuman  arc  told  at  considerable  length  in 
the  Eamayana,  hut  arc  all  mythical.  The  following  story  extracted  from  the 
Adhyfitma  Hamayana  may  serve  as  a specimen  : — “Now  while  the  Monkeys  were 
proceeding  towards  the  south,  they  were  smitten  with  thirst,  and  searched  for 
water  on  all  sides,  hut  as  that  wilderness  was  composed  of  sand,  none  could  be 
found.  At  length  they  came  to  a mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  saw  a grove 
of  trees  loaded  with  fruit,  resembling  the  wealthy  serving  food  to  indigent  travel- 
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And  all  the  Monkeys  were  very  melancholy,  and  began  to 
despair.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  after  a while  they  came 
to  a certain  mountain,  where  they  fell  in  with  a Chief  of  the 
Vultures,  whose  name  was  Sampati,  and  he  was  elder  brother 
of  Jatayus,  the  mighty  Bird  who  had  given  his  life  in  the 
service  of  Rama.  And  Sampati  told  them  that  he  had  seen 
Ravana  carry  away  Sitd,  and  that  Ravana  had  taken  her  to 
his  city  and  palace,  which  were  situated  on  the  island  of 
Lanka,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  sea.2  And  Hanuman  and 
all  the  Monkeys  rejoiced  greatly,  and  proceeded  with  all 
haste  to  the  sea. 

Now,  when  the  Monkeys  reached  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
and  beheld  the  island  of  Lanka,  sixty  miles  from  the  shore, 

lers.  From  a cave  in  this  mountain  numberless  water-fowl  issued,  their  wings 
dripping  with  water.  The  Monkeys  seeing  this  were  satisfied  they  should  find 
water  in  the  cave.  They  followed  Hanuman  in  a line,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand  as  the  cave  was  dark.  When  they  had  advanced  a considerable  distance,  the 
darkness  was  in  an  instant  dispelled;  they  beheld  a pond  full  of  pure  water,  near 
to  which  was  a palace  and  a garden.  In  this  palace  were  deposited  jewels  of  great 
value,  grain,  fruits,  oil,  clothes,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions,  with 
sweetmeats  of  every  kind.  There  was  also  a large  town  abounding  with  shops, 
but  there  were  not  any  inhabitants.  They  were  amazed,  they  consulted  with  each 
other  what  wonderful  city  this  could  be ; tbey  resolved  to  enter  the  palace,  where 
they  might  meet  with  some  human  being.  In  one  of  the  apartments  they  beheld 
a woman  splendidly  dressed  and  adorned,  her  eyes  closed  in  meditation.  That 
woman  was  a faithful  adorer  of  Rama  ; the  veil  of  chastity  was  placed  over  her 
head ; she  was  super-eminently  pure.  The  Monkeys  were  terrified  at  the  austerity 
of  her  penances ; they  paid  their  adorations  to  her  at  a distance.  The  chaste 
virgin,  opening  her  eyes  and  seeing  them,  asked  who  they  were.  Hanuman  then 
related  the  story  of  Rama,  and  the  thirst  of  the  Monkeys,  concluding  : — ‘ Thou 
art  a faithful  worshipper  of  the  divinity ; from  beholding  thee  we  are  free  from 
sin.’  The  holy  virgin  directed  the  Monkeys  where  to  find  food  and  water,  with 
which  they  satisfied  their  hunger  and  thirst,  and  then  returned  to  her. 

“ The  female  devotee  then  delivered  a long  discourse  on  the  divinity  of  Rama, 
and  ultimately  returned  with  the  Monkey  army  to  Kislikindhya,  and  expired  in 
the  presence  of  Rama.” 

* The  real  distance  of  Lanka  from  the  mainland  is  but  vaguely  indicated  in 
the  Ramayana.  From  shore  to  shore  the  distance  is  about  sixty  miles,  and  ac- 
cordingly that  has  been  set  down  in  the  text.  But  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  in 
times  primeval  the  Island  of  Ceylon  was  really  joined  on  to  the  main.  About  two 
miles  from  the  Indian  coast  is  the  Island  of  Ramisseram,  which  is  eleven  miles 
long,  and  three  centuries  ago  is  said  to  have  been  joined  to  the  main  by  a rocky 
causeway;  whilst  just  off  the  opposite  coast  of  Ceylon  is  the  Island  of  Manar, 
about  eighteen  miles  long.  Moreover  a low  sandy  ridge,  impassable  to  ships  of 
burden,  connects  the  Island  of  Ramisseram  with  the  Island  of  Manar,  and  is 
known  in  the  present  day  as  Adam’s  Bridge. 
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history  of  not  one  of  them  would  attempt  to  leap  across  the  sea  ex- 
cepting  the  mighty  Hanuman.  And  Hanuman  took  a 
■ gigantic  spring,  and  by  his  prodigious  strength,  he  leaped 

1st,  Hanuman’s  ^ A 0 oa  a 

leap.  over  the  wide  ocean,  and  reached  the  shore  of  Lanka,  and 

alighted  upon  the  mountain  which  is  named  Subala.3  At 
that  moment  all  Lanka  trembled  ; and  Raja  Havana  sent  for 
his  Counsellors,  and  demanded  the  reason  for  the  trembling. 
Some  of  the  Counsellors  then  said  : — “ 0 Ravana,  this 
trembling  is  an  earthquake.”  But  one  Rakshasa,  who  was 
very  wise,  and  whose  name  was  Obindhya,  said  to  Ravana  : — 
“ Whatever  others  may  say  respecting  this  trembling,  I 
attribute  it  only  to  the  presence  of  Sita  : From  the  moment 
that  you  brought  Sita  into  your  palace,  evil  omens  have  con- 
stantly appeared  in  Lanka : I therefore  advise  you  to  send 
back  Sita  to  Rama.”  Then  Vibhlshana,  who  was  the  pious 
brother  of  Ravana,  earnestly  implored  the  Raja  of  the  Rak- 
shasas  to  follow  the  counsel  of  Obindhya;  but  Ravana  could 
not  be  moved,  and  he  dismissed  the  Council  in  great  anger. 

Meantime  Hanuman  was  gazing  from  the  summit  of  tho 

3 A number  of  absurd  stories  are  told  of  the  adventures  of  Hanuman  whilst 
flying  through  the  air,  which  are  utterly  devoid  of  meaning.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable that  amongst  others  who  opposed  him  was  a female  Rakshasi  named 
Surasa,  who  was  said  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Nagas,  an  allusion  which  tends  to 
identify  the  Rfikshasas  with  the  Buddhists.  See  ante,  page  315. 

There  is,  however,  a graphic  description  of  Hanuman’s  leap  in  the  Adhy&tma 
Ramayana  w'hich  is  worth  extracting  : — “ Hanuman  then  cried  out  with  joy  in  a 
voice  of  thunder  as  if  he  would  rend  the  world  with  the  sound ; the  mountains 
trembled,  the  waves  of  the  ocean  were  troubled,  the  earth  shook,  even  Sesha-naja, 
the  great  Serpent  on  whose  head  the  world  rests,  considered  Hanuman’s  strength 
as  equal  to  his  own.  Hanuman  extended  his  form  in  size  so  that  it  equalled  the 
Mandara  mountain  : his  vigour  and  corn-age  so  agitated  his  soul  that  the  hair  on 
his  head  and  body  stood  erect.  He  engaged  to  cross  the  sea  to  I.ankh.  He  re- 
ceived the  applause  of  the  Monkeys,  and  exulting  in  their  praises  he  departed  to 
the  top  of  Mandara.  His  form  equalled  in  size  that  of  a mountain  ; the  colour 
of  his  body  resembled  the  brightest  gold ; his  face  was  as  red  as  the  rubies  of 
Budakshan  ; his  arms  extended  as  the  wings  of  a great  dragon  ; his  tail  was  so 
long  that  the  end  of  it  could  not  be  seen.  His  great  soul  was  unshaken  at  the 
danger  and  difficulty  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken  ; his  eyes  were  inflamed  with 
fury  as  if  he  would  consume  his  enemies,  ns  if  he  would  in  an  instant  overturn 
the  foundations  of  Lankfi,  and  cast  them  into  the  ocean.  He  cried  : — ‘ I am  the 
ambassador  of  Rhma ; his  seal  ring  is  in  my  hand;  every  hour,  every  moment,  I 
repeat  his  holy  name  ; I worship  him,  I entertain  the  fullest  confidence  jhat  I 
shall  with  case  cross  over  this  ocean.’  He  then  joared  out  with  a thundering 
voice,  he  extended  his  arms,  he  drew  in  his  neck,  lie  erected  his  ears,  and  then 
looking  forward  to  the  sea,  lie  raised  himself  from  the  mountain,  and  sprang  to- 
wards the  south.” 
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Subala  mountain  upon  the  beautiful  city  of  Lanka.  It  was 
situated  on  the  middle  peak  of  the  Trikrita  mountain,  and 
was  the  work  of  the  divine  Viswakarma,  the  architect  of 
the  gods.  The  city  was  a hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
thirty  miles  in  breadth,  and  was  completely  surrounded  with 
many  walls  and  canals,  one  within  the  other.  Within  the 
great  outer  canal  was  a broad  belt  of  thick  forest,  which  was 
tilled  with  beasts  and  birds  of  different  species.  Within  the 
forest  was  a great  wall  of  iron  with  four  gates,  one  on  each 
of  the  four  sides.  Each  gate  was  guarded  by  hundreds  of 
Bakshasas,  and  before  each  of  the  four  gates  was  a deep 
moat  with  a bridge  upon  it ; and  several  machines  were 
placed  upon  each  bridge,  so  that  if  an  enemy  approached 
the  bridge,  he  was  sure  to  be  drowned.  Within  this  iron 
wall,  and  at  a little  distance  from  it,  was  a great  wall  of 
Stone ; and  within  the  wall  of  stone  were  five  other  walls, 
each  one  at  a little  distance  from  the  other;  and  one  wall 
was  built  of  brass,  and  another  of  white  metal,  and  another 
of  copper,  and  another  of  silver,  and  the  innermost  wall  of 
all  was  built  of  gold.4  Inside  these  seven  walls  was  the 
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4 The  similarity  between  the  seven-walled  city  of  Lanka  as  described  in  the 
Ram&yana,  and  the  seven-walled  city  of  Ekbatana  as  described  by  Herodotus,  is 
very  striking  (Herod,  i.  98).  Herodotus,  however,  lays  more  stress  upon  the 
I difference  of  colour,  whilst  Yalmiki  indicates  only  the  difference  of  material.  Sir 
n.  Rawlinson  is  of  opinion  that  the  story  of  the  seven  differently-coloured  walls 
of  Ekbatana  is  a fable  of  Sabaeau  origin,  and  he  quotes  a poem  of  Nizami,  in  which 
seven  palaces  are  described  of  different  colours,  each  of  which  was  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  seven  great  heavenly  bodies.  (Journal  of  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  Part  i.) 
As  far  as  colour  is  concerned  the  walls  of  Lanka  would  appear  to  represent  in 
like  manner  one  or  other  of  the  seven  heavenly  bodies,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  comparison  : — 


Walls  of  Lanka. 

Seven  heavenly  bodies. 

Colours  as  described  by  Nizami. 

Iron 

Saturn 

Black 

Stone 

Jupiter 

Orange  or  Sandal-wood 
colour 

Brass 

Mars 

Scarlet 

White  Metal 

Venus 

White 

Copper 

Mercury 

Azure 

Silver 

Moon 

Green,  a hue  applied  by 
Orientals  to  silver 

Gold 

Sun 

Gold 

Herodotus  has  slightly  deranged  the  order  of  colours. 
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great  city  of  Lanka,  with  ponds,  and  lakes,  and  artificial 
gardens,  on  all  sides ; and  the  city  was  traversed  by  four 
great  thoroughfares,  intersected  with  numerous  cross 
streets;  and  there  were  halls  and  high  places  for  music,  and 
arsenals  filled  with  weapons  and  stores,  and  stables  for 
horses  and  elephants,  and  places  for  chariots.  And  in  the 
centre  of  that  city  was  the  great  palace  of  Lanka,  as  beauti- 
ful as  Yiswakarma  could  make  it  by  expending  upon  it  the 
utmost  of  his  skill. 

When  Hanuman  had  thus  looked  down  upon  Lanka, 
and  seen  all  its  moats  and  walls,  he  assumed  the  shape  of 
a cat ; and  when  the  sun  had  set  he  entered  Lanka  in  that 
form,  and  began  to  observe  the  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  gates  were  protected  by  thousands  of  Rakshasas 
skilled  in  war;  but  every  one  was  allowed  to  enter;  and 
the  guards  warned  all  spies  and  enemies  that  if  they  once 
entered  the  palace,  they  would  never  be  allowed  to  return  : 
The  streets  were  adorned  with  gems  of  every  colour ; but 
such  was  the  rule  of  Ravana  that  no  man  ventured  to  pick 
up  a single  stone,  though  it  were  set  in  ever  so  loosely. 
The  houses  on  the  two  sides  of  the  roads  were  beautiful 
beyond  description,  and  there  were  large  bazaars  in  every 
quarter  between  the  houses,  where  everything  could  be  ob- 
tained at  any  hour  of  the  night  or  day.  The  Rakshasas  who 
were  sleeping  in  the  houses  were  of  every  shape  and  form. 
Some  of  them  disgusted  the  eye,  whilst  some  were  beautiful 
to  look  upon.  Some  had  long  arms  and  frightful  shapes ; 
some  were  very  fat,  and  others  were  very  lean  ; some  were 
mere  dwarfs,  and  others  were  prodigiously  tall.  Some  had 
only  one  eye  and  others  only  one  ear.  Some  had  monstrous 
bellies,  hanging  breasts,  long  projecting  teeth,  and  crooked 
thighs ; whilst  others  were  exceedingly  beautiful  to  behold 
and  clothed  in  great  splendour.  Some  had  two  legs,  some 
three  legs,  and  some  four  legs.  Some  had  the  heads  of 
serpents,  some  the  heads  of  donkeys,  some  the  heads  of 
horses,  and  some  the  heads  of  elephants. 

Whilst  Hanuman  was  beholding  these  things,  the  night 
became  advanced,  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were  deserted  ; 
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so  he  descended  from  the  wall,  on  which  ho  was  seated  in  history  of 
the  form  of  a cat.  At  that  moment  Uggra  Chunda,  tho 
Genius  of  Lanka,  stood  before  him  in  the  form  of  a female ; — 
and  she  was  hideous  to  behold,  and  in  her  right  hand 
was  a sword,  and  in  her  left  was  a basin  containing  the 
blood  of  those  whom  she  killed.  Seeing  her,  Hauuman 
resumed  his  Monkey  shape ; and  she  looked  upon  him  with 
wrath,  and  said  : — “ Who  arc  you,  and  why  have  you  entered 
my  city  at  this  quarter  of  the  night  ? You  seem  to  be  bent 
upon  some  evil  purpose,  and  therefore  you  have  come  hither 
to  fall  before  the  fire  of  my  auger.”  So  saying  Uggra  The  combat. 
Chunda  forgot  herself,  and  in  her  great  wrath  she  gave  a 
severe  kick  to  Hanuman ; and  Hauuman  dealt  her  a hard 
blow  with  his  left  hand,  and  she  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground,  and  vomited  blood.  When  she  recovered  herself, 
she  said  to  Hanuman  : — “ I know  who  you  are  ; you  are  the 
messenger  of  Rama,  and  have  come  hither  to  search  for  his 
wife  Sitti  : Go  you  therefore  into  the  city,  and  you  shall  re- 
ceive no  further  molestation.” 

Having  thus  spoken,  Uggra  Chunda  went  her  way,  and  5th,  Hanuman 
Hanuman  again  resumed  the  form  of  a cat,  and  proceeded  through  the 
through  the  city.  He  entered  several  houses  of  the  Raksha-  palace  of 

° . J . Havana. 

sas,  and  examined  them  in  every  quarter ; and  presently  he 

entered  the  house  of  Vibhishana,  who  was  the  younger 

brother  of  Ravana ; and  he  saw  Vibhishana  seated  near  a Perceives 

tulasi  tree,  singing  hymns  in  praise  of  Vishnu  and  other  gods.5  younger  brother 
, . tt  of  Ravana, 

And  Hanuman  was  surprised  to  see  so  much  piety  m a Rak-  worshipping 
shasa;  and  he  said  to  himself : — “Verily  this  must  be  Vib- 
hishana, forhe  is  renowned  for  his  piety .” 

After  this  Hanuman,  still  in  the  form  of  a cat,  entered  Hanuman 
the  palace  of  Raja  Ravana.  That  resplendent  abode  was  sur-  palace  ofU 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  a deep  canal,  the  surface  of  which  The  canal, 
was  covered  with  the  lotos.  Within  the  canal  was  a The  golden 
wall  of  gold,  so  lofty  that  the  birds  could  not  fly  over  it ; jewelled  gate, 
and  the  gate  of  that  wall  was  of  gold  set  with  diamonds  black  crystal, 
and  other  precious  stones ; and  the  pillars  on  each  side 

5 The  tulasi  tree  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  and  its  leaves  are  employed  in  the  wor- 
ship of  that  deity.  The  bale  fruit  tree  is  in  like  manner  sacred  to  Siva. 
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of  tlie  gate  were  made  of  black  crystal ; and  the  gate 
was  guarded  by  thousands  of  Rakskasas,  armed  -with  spears 
and  swords  and  other  weapons  of  war ; and  over  the 
gateway  was  the  place  for  music,  which  ever  sounded 
night  and  day.  There  also  were  stables  for  horses  and  ele- 
phants, and  houses  for  chariots,  and  arsenals  for  weapons, 
and  places  for  amusements,  and  artificial  gardens  and  lakes, 
together  with  kitchens,  and  store-houses,  and  wine  cellars. 
Hanuman  was  delighted  at  beholding  all  these  wonders,  and 
he  said  within  himself : — “ Surely  this  Raja  Ravana  must 
have  been  a very  virtuous  man  in  his  former  life,  and  on  this 
account  enjoys  so  much  wealth  in  his  present  life.”  Hanu- 
man then  searched  every  quarter  of  the  palace  for  the  wife  of 
Rama,  but  could  not  find  her  anywhere. 

Now,  when  Hanuman  had  grown  very  impatient  at  not 
finding  Sita,  he  suddenly  smelt  a very  sweet  perfume ; and 
following  the  scent,  he  arrived  at  the  inner  apartments 
of  Ravana.  They  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  inner 
wall  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones;  and  the  gates  were 
formed  of  diamonds,  and  guarded  by  eunuchs.  Inside  were 
ai-tificial  gardens  with  lakes  and  ponds  covered  with  the 
white,  red,  blue,  and  yellow  lotos.  In  the  middle  of  all  was 
the  sleeping-room  of  Ravana ; and  the  walls  of  that  room 
were  made  of  gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and 
the  floor  was  of  black  crystal.  The  couch  was  as  beautiful  as 
Viswakarma  could  make  it ; the  pillars  which  supported  it, 
and  the  steps  for  ascending  it,  were  all  of  black  crystal. 
The  bedding  was  as  soft  and  white  as  the  froth  of  new  milk. 
Golden  pots  of  water  were  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
couch,  and  lamps  of  precious  stones  were  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing, though  the  apartment  was  already  illuminated  by  the 
radiance  of  the  gems.  Hundreds  of  beautiful  women  were 
sleeping  in  that  apartment.  Then  Hanuman  saw  a very 
rich  carpet  placed  upon  a crystal  throne ; aud  the  carpet 
was  a magnificent  cloth  inlaid  with  gold;  aud  four  lamps 
of  gold  stood  on  [its  four  corners,  and  on  one  side  was  the 
cliamara  and  royal  umbrella.  Hanuman  then  reduced  him- 
self to  the  size  of  a thumb,  and  jumped  up,  and  sat  upon  the 
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throne ; and  thence  he  perceived  R&vana  sleeping  upon  his 
couch,  wearing  a yellow  cloth  ; and  ten  crowns  of  gold  were 
upon  his  ten  heads,  and  his  twenty  hands  were  adorned 
with  sandal  and  ornaments,  and  strings  of  rich  pearls  decor- 
ated his  breast.  A thousand  women  were  sleeping  beside 
him,  and  the  chief  among  them  was  Mandodari,  who  lay 
upon  his  left  side;  and  Hanuman  looked  carefully  among 
them,  but  he  could  not  find  Sita,  for  she  was  not  there. 

When  Hanuman  had  searched  throughout  the  inner 
apartments,  it  was  about  midnight ; and  he  was  very  weary, 
and  seated  himself  upon  the  top  of  a wall,  and  was  very  sad 
at  not  finding  Sitd,  for  he  feared  that  she  was  no  longer 
alive.  Suddenly  he  heard  the  noise  of  birds  in  the  Asoka  gar- 
den, and  he  entered  therein,  and  concealed  himself  amidst  the 
foliage  of  a large  cotton  tree.  Thence  he  saw  Situ  surrounded 
by  hideous  Rakshasi  women,  like  a deer  surrounded  by 
tigresses.  She  was  as  pale  and  emaciated  as  the  new  moon, 
and  her  body  was  covered  with  dust ; but  nothing  could 
conceal  her  beauty,  which  was  like  a live  charcoal  under  a 
cover  of  ashes.  Her  hair  was  tied  up  in  a single  knot,  and 
she  had  only  one  cloth,  and  no  ornaments  whatever.  Sud- 
denly she  cried  out.  the  name  of  Rama,  and  Hanuman  pre- 
pared to  approach  her,  when  at  that  moment  the  bells 
sounded  the  third  quarter  of  the  night,  and  the  music  began 
to  play. 

Now  just  at  this  time  Ravana  arose  from  his  bed,  and 
Sitd.  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  ordered  all  his  women  to  fol- 
low him  into  the  Asoka  garden  ; and  some  carried  lamps  in 
their  hands,  and  some  carried  the  chamara,  and  some  carried 
the  betel  pot,  whilst  some  carried  pots  of  water.  When 
Hanuman  saw  the  mighty  Rakshasa  coming  to  the  Asoka 
grove,  surrounded  by  his  women,  he  concealed  himself  where 
he  might  hear  all  that  passed.  When  Ravana  entered  the 
grove,  Sita  arose  up  in  terror,  like  an  antelope  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a tiger,  and  then  sat  down  with  her  face  turned 
away  from  Ravana.6  Then  Ravana  approached  her,  and 
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6 The  scene  is  still  more  graphically  described  in  the  Adliyatma  Ramayana,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  “ ILmuman  was  preparing  to  address 
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said  : — “ 0 beautiful  damsel,  why  do  you  torment  yourself 
and  shed  tears  for  nothing  ? Why  are  you  much  afraid  of 
me,  whilst  I am  your  slave  ? Fear  not  being  discovered  by 
others,  for  no  man  can  enter  this  palace ; and  dry  up  your 
tears,  and  look  upon  me  with  a smiling  countenance  : Let 
me  send  for  women  who  will  wash  you  with  water,  and  tie 
up  your  hair  in  knots,  and  adorn  you  with  ornaments  and 
perfumes  : Come  and  sit  with  me,  and  let  us  drink  together, 
and  pass  the  time  in  hearing  songs  and  beholding  dances  : 
Be  the  mistress  of  all  my  other  wives,  and  I too  will  be  your 
slave,  and  do  whatever  you  command,  and  give  you  what- 
ever you  may  desire.” 

To  this  speech  of  Ravana,  the  terrified  Sita  answered 
thus  : — “ O lord  of  Lanka,  cast  aside  your  enmity  against 
Rama!  You  are  renowned  throughout  the  world  for  your 
wealth,  strength,  and  valour  ; and  should  not  soil  your  reput- 
ation by  acts  of  wickedness  : Look  upon  the  wives  of  others 
as  you  do  upon  your  own  mother,  and  restore  me  to  my 
husband  Rama,  and  entreat  his  forgiveness  : My  husband  is 
my  wealth,  and  I consider  him  better  than  anything  you  can 
offer  me  : I advise  you  to  send  me  to  Rama,  and  thus  save 
yourself  and  family  from  ruin.” 

Ravana  said  : — “ O Sita,  How  can  you  compare  me  with 
the  poor  and  helpless  devotee,  Rama  ? I live  in  a palace  of 
gold,  whilst  your  Rama  dwells  in  a hut  of  leaves  : I command 

Sita,  when  he  heard  a noise  with  loud  acclamations ; on  looking  round  he  beheld 
a crowd  of  rosy-cheeked  and  lovely  damsels,  beautiful  as  fairies,  ravishers  of 
hearts,  equal  in  splendour  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  coining  into  the  garden.  This 
troop  formed  a circle,  in  the  midst  of  which  marched  Ravana  as  a thorn  among 
roses,  a raven  in  the  midst  of  nightingales,  a giant  amongst  fairies,  with  ten 
heads  and  twenty  arms  as  long  as  the  branches  of  trees  ; the_  colour  of  his  body 
was  blue  mixed  with  black.” 

Then  follows  a singular  account  of  Ravana’s  secret  worship  of  Rama,  which  is 
deserving  of  consideration  “ Ravana  was  constantly  meditating  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation of  the  period  when  he  should  obtain  salvation  from  the  hand  of  Rama  ; 
that  if  Rama  did  not  come  to  I.anka  to  free  Sita  from  her  confinement,  he  could 
not  be  released  from  his  present  miserable  state.  lie  worshipped  Rama  in  his 
heart,  whether  engaged  in  business,  at  meals,  or  in  sleep  ; he  adored  Rama,  nor 
diil  he  at  any  time  forget  his  name.  Whichever  way  he  turned  his  thoughts  he 
imagined  lie  beheld  Rama  with  his  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hands,  his  hair  braided 
in  a knot  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  a deerskin  bound  round  his  body,  and  accom- 
panied by  Lakshmana.” 
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a numerous  army  of  horses,  elephants,  chariots,  and  foot-  history  of 
men,  whereas  your  Rama  is  without  a single  ally  : Even  my  Pabt 
servants  wear  cloths  which  are  rare  to  the  gods,  whilst  your 
husband  wears  the  bark  of  trees  : My  women  and  slaves 
wear  ornaments  which  aro  unknown  to  Rama,  and  live  upon 
food  which  would  be  regarded  as  delicacies  even  by  Indra, 
whereas  your  husband  lives  upon  fruits  and  roots  : Behold 
the  beds  and  furniture  of  my  palace ; Rama  has  never  even 
heard  of  their  existence  : How  then  can  you  prefer  Rama  to 
me  ? Moreover  it  is  doubtful  whether  Rama  is  alive  : I 
think  that  by  this  time  he  must  have  been  devoured  by 
some  bird  or  beast  of  prey ; but  even  if  he  is  alivo  how  is  it 
possible  for  him  to  enter  Lanka  ? How  then  can  I ever  fear 
that  Rama  will  rescue  you  ? If  thousands  of  Ramas  were  to 
assemble  together  they  could  not  carry  you  away : There- 
fore cast  aside  your  foolish  hopes,  and  consent  to  be  my 
chief  Rani.” 

Sita  replied  in  anger  : — “ I am  now  assured,  0 wicked  sitd  wrathfuliy 

r 0 _ . declares 

Ravana,  that  you  have  not  long  to  live  : The  day  is  not  far  RAvana^s 

’ J ° J _ inferiority  to , 

off  when  your  golden  Lanka  mil  be  a heap  of  ashes,  and  RAma. 
your  numberless  army  will  fall  under  the  arrows  of  Rama  : 

As  for  your  bravery  you  need  say  nothing ; for  I know  its 
worth  from  the  stealth  in  which  you  carried  me  away : 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  you  and  Rama,  as 
there  is  between  a mouse  and  a lion,  a hedgehog  and  an 
elephant,  a mosquito  and  a hawk ; a glowworm  and  the 
noon-day  sun,  a grain  of  sand  and  a precious  stone,  a star 
and  the  full  moon,  the  river  Caramnasa  and  the  Ganges,  a 
burnt  brick  and  a mountain,  and  a Chandala  and  the  Brah- 
man Yrihaspati,  who  is  the  preceptor  of  the  gods : Boast 
as  long  as  you  do  not  meet  Rama ; but  the  moment  he  is 
here,  consider  yourself  and  your  whole  family  as  dead  per- 
sons : You  will  then  remember  my  counsel,  and  repent  when 
it  is  too  late.” 

Ravana  was  now  angrv  in  his  turn,  and  his  eyes  turned  Ravana 

6 J ii*  **  , threatens  to 

round  and  flashed  fire,  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  said  : — devour  Sita, 

. ° unless  after 

“ 0 Sita,  if  it  were  not  sinful  to  slay  a woman,  I would  put  two  months 

. . she  becomes  his 

you  to  death  this  day  : Your  language  is  more  like  that  of  wife, 
a master,  than  like  one  whom  I can  kill  or  save  according  to 

22  * 
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my  pleasure  : I am  determined,  however,  that  you  shall 
accept  me  as  your  husband,  and  I give  you  two  months  to 
think  it  over : If  at  the  end  of  that  time  I find  you  still 
obstinate,  I will  devour  you.” 

Situ  replied: — “Even  though  you  gave  me  thousands 
of  years  I would  never  become  your  wife ; I will  touch  no 
man  but  Rama.” 

At  these  harsh  words  of  Sita,  the  mighty  Ravana  was 
furious  with  rage,  and  he  cried  out : — “ Never  before  have 
I heard  such  harsh  words,  and  I cannot  permit  them  to  go 
unpunished.”  Then  he  took  up  a sharp  scimitar,  and  raised 
it  in  the  air  to  strike  off  her  head,  when  his  wife  Mandodari 
suddenly  appeared  and  caught  him  in  her  arms,  and  said  : — 
“Be  patient,  my  lord,  and  stain  not  your  reputation  by 
such  a heinous  offence  : All  the  Sastras  agree  in  condemn- 
ing the  slaughter  of  a female : You  have  women  by  hun- 
dreds, and  I pray  you  go  and  take  pleasure  in  their  com- 
pany : This  woman  is  weak  and  melancholy,  and  has  no 
inclination  to  become  your  wife  : Do  not,  therefore,  enter- 
tain any  passion  for  her ; for  he  who  forces  the  inclinations 
of  a woman  will  die  an  early  death,  or  become  the  prey  of 
endless  disease.” 

At  these  words  Ravana  was  somewhat  quieted,  but  he 
desired  the  female  attendants  to  persuade  Sita  to  become  his 
wife  within  two  months  ; and  if  when  that  time  was  over  she 
still  refused  him,  they  were  to  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  bring 
him  the  flesh  for  his  morning  meal.  Having  given  these 
instructions,  Ravana  returned  with  his  women  to  his  own 
apartments. 

Meanwhile  the  Rdkshasi  women  came  and  seated  them- 
selves round  Sita,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  her  heart  towards 
Ravana;  but  their  efforts  were  as  vain  as  those  of  a child 
who  endeavours  to  turn  the  current  of  the  holy  Ganges  with 
a handful  of  sand.  They  then  threatened  to  torture  her, 
and  even  to  devour  her ; and  sho  was  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
and  a virtuous  woman  named  Trijata,  who  had  hitherto 
been  asleep,  was  awakened  by  her  cries.  And  Trijata 
arose  up  and  said  to  the  others  : — “ If  you  have  any  desiro 
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for  your  own  safety,  you  will  keep  your  hands  from  Sita,  for  history  of 
1 have  dreamed  a dream  which  betokens  victory  to  Rama,  p^^iv 

and  destruction  to  Ravana.”  Then  all  the  women  left  Sita,  

and  crowded  round  the  aged  Trijatd  to  listen  to  the  story  of 
hor  dream  ; and  when  they  had  heard  it,  they  departed  out 
of  the  grove,  and  went  to  their  own  apartments. 

Whilst  Sita  was  thus  left  alono  in  the  grove,  she  heard  10th,  interview 

• ■ • .1  i between  Hanu- 

a voice  repeating  the  story  ot  Kama;  and  looking  up  to  see  man  and  situ, 
whence  the  voice  came,  she  beheld  nothing  but  a very  small 
Monkey ; and  she  thought  that  her  cars  had  deceived  her, 
and  became  as  sorrowful  as  before.  Then  Hanuinan  said  : 

— “ O mother,  I am  not  what  you  take  me  to  be : I am  the  Hanuman  gives 

slave  of  Rama,  my  name  is  Hanuman,  and  I am  the  son  of  ring  to*Si5!et 

Vayu;  and  I have  been  sent  by  Rama  to  discover  if  you 

were  here.”  So  saying,  Hanuman  descended  from  tho  tree, 

and  bowed  himself  before  Sitii ; and  he  put  into  her  hand 

tho  signet  ring  which  boro  the  name  of  Rama,  and  which 

Rama  had  given  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  departing  with 

the  army  towards  the  south.  Then  the  grief  of  Sita  burst  SiU’s  grief. 

forth  afresh,  and  she  placed  the  ring  on  her  head,  and  then 

upon  her  bosom ; but  she  began  to  rejoice  greatly  when 

she  heard  that  a day  of  deliverance  was  nigh  at  hand. 

When  Hanuman  had  thus  acquainted  Sita  with  all  that  Hanuman  pro- 

1 poses  to  carry 

had  occurred  to  Rama  after  she  had  been  earned  away  by  a'vay  SlU- 
Ravana,  he  proposed  to  bear  her  away  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
restore  her  to  her  husband  Rama.  Sita  said  : — ■“  How  can 
so  small  a Monkey  carry  me  over  the  broad  ocean  ? ” Then  Proves  his 

J J strength  by 

Hanuman  increased  his  size,  until  he  became  as  larere  as  a swelling  to  the 
mountain,  and  then  he  reduced  liimself  to  the  same  size  as  mountain, 
before.  And  Sita  looked  on  with  wonder,  and  said  : — “ I sua  declines  to 

......  . _ ...  be  touched  by 

now  believe  tliat  you  can  carry  me,  but  I will  never  of  my  any  man  save 
own  will  touch  any  man  but  Rama  : Moreover,  if  you  took 
me  hence  by  stealth,  all  the  world  would  say  that  Rama  is  a 
coward,  and  is  unable  to  punish  Ravana.”  Sita  then  dis- 
missed Hanuman,  saying : — “ Only  two  months  remain  to 
me ; and  if  within  that  time  Rama  does  not  come  and  deliver 
me,  I shall  be  devoured  by  these  dreadful  Rakshasas.” 

She  then  gave  to  Hanuman  the  only  jewel  which  she  had  re- 
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mainiug,  and  site  put  on  Rama’s  ring  in  lieu  thereof,  and  slie 
blessed  Hanuman,  and  permitted  him  to  depart  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun. 

Now  when  Hanuman  left  Slta  in  the  Asoka  grove,  he 
thought  within  himself  that  he  had  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing Sita,  and  must  now  do  something  to  injure  Ravana. 
So  he  again  assumed  a large  shape,  and  entered  a beautiful 
grove  of  mango  trees,  and  ravaged  it  in  all  directions,  so 
that  not  a single  tree  remained  in  all  the  garden.  The 
Rakshasas  who  watched  in  the  garden  were  all  fast  asleep ; 
but  they  were  awakened  by  the  terrible  noise ; and  seeing 
that  the  garden  was  all  destroyed,  and  that  the  counten- 
ance of  Hanuman  was  fearful  to  behold,  they  went  to  Ravana, 
and  told  him  that  a large  Monkey  had  entered  Lanka,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  garden. 

When  Ravana  heard  -what  Hanuman  had  done,  he  called 
eighty  thousand  Rakshasas,  and  ordered  them  to  bring  that 
great  Monkey  before  him,  tied  hand  and  foot.  The  mighty 
army  of  Rakshasas  then  went  forth  into  the-garden,  but  when 
Hanuman  saw  them  approaching,  he  pulled  down  a ciystal 
pillar,  and  whirled  it  over  his  head,  and  slew  hundreds  ; and 
taking  other  pillars,  he  whirled  them  round  also,  until  within 
a single  hour  he  had  sent  the  whole  of  the  eighty  thousand 
Rakshasas  to  the  mansions  of  Yama.  And  Hanuman  then 
destroyed  all  the  guards  that  watched  in  the  garden,  ex- 
cepting only  a very  few  who  escaped  to  Ravana,  and  told  him 
all  that  the  Monkey  had  done. 

When  Ravana  heard  that  his  eighty  thousand  Rakshasas 
were  destroyed,  he  sent  for  Jambu-mali,  the  son  of  the 
Commander-in-Cliief,  and  told  him  to  go  out  into  the  gar- 
den, and  not  to  return  until  he  had  slain  this  bloodthirsty 
Monkey.  So  Jambu-mali  went  to  his  own  chamber,  and 
put  on  a red  cloth,  and  over  it  a coat  of  mail ; and  he  put  a 
helmet  upon  his  head,  a string  of  pearls  upon  his  neck,  car- 
rings  in  his  ears,  and  an  ornament  upon  his  arms ; and  ho 
armed  himself  with  a sword,  a club,  and  a leathern  thong. 
He  then  ascended  his  chariot,  .and  proceeded  to  the  garden, 
where  he  found  Hanuman  seated  upon  the  wall ; and  he  dis- 
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charged  many  arrows,  and  pierced  Hanuman  upon  his  head,  history  of 
his  two  arms,  and  his  breast.  In  return,  Hanuman  took  up  -pakt^iv 

a large  tree,  and  hurled  it  at  the  head  of  his  enemy  ; but 

Jambu-mali  cut  the  tree  into  pieces  with  his  arrow's.  Then 
Hanuman  took  up  a pillar  and  threw  it  at  Jambu-mali,  and 
dashed  him  and  his  chariot  to  pieces,  and  killed  him  and  all 
his  servants  ; and  only  one  man  escaped  to  carry  the  news 
to  Rdvana. 

Raja  Ravana  was  now  in  great  dismay,  and  his  eyes  Hanuman  slays 

. , seven  Rak.sha.sa 

Hashed  fare  with  rage.  And  seven  mighty  Rakshasas  Chiefs,  live 

° ° ' Commanders, 

appeared  before  him,  and  prayed  that  they  might  be  sent  and  Aksha,  the 
* 1 . TT  ’ ) J i , ° -.  »on  of  Rdvana. 

against  Hanuman ; and  Ravana  gave  them  leave  to  go,  and 
they  went  out  and  were  all  slain  by  Hanuman  in  the  samo 
manner  as  he  had  slain  Jambu-mali.  Then  Ravana  sent  out 
five  Commanders,  but  they  too  were  slain  by  Hanuman. 

Then  he  ordered  his  own  son  Aksha  to  go  forth,  and  he 
was  slain  in  like  manner. 

When  Ravana  heard  that  his  son  Aksha  was  slain,  he  was  Rdvana  sends 
filled  with  grief,  and  he  sent  for  his  famous  and  beloved  son  tile  conqueror 
Indrajit,  who  had  once  conquered  the  all-powerful  Indra,  fight  Hanuman. 
the  sovereign  of  the  gods.  And  Ravana  said  to  Indrajit : — 

“ O my  son,  nothing  is  impossible  to  you  : Go  you,  therefore, 
and  conquer  this  evil  Monkey  ! ” At  these  words  Indrajit 
rose  up  and  arrayed  himself  for  the  battle;  and  he  ascended 
his  chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  four  tigers,  and  went  out  at  indrajit  goes 
the  head  of  a vast  army  to  fight  against  the  Monkey  Chief,  drawn  by  four 
When  Hanuman  beheld  Indrajit,  he  set  up  a loud  shout  like 
a roar  of  thunder ; and  Indrajit  shouted  in  return,  and  draw- 
ing his  bow  pierced  Hanuman  all  over  with  sharp  arrows.  The  combat. 
Then  Hanuman  seized  a pillar  as  before,  and  with  one  blow 
he  put  to  death  the  charioteer  of  Indrajit.  Then  Indrajit 
took  another  chariot,  and  the  battle  was  very  hot,  and 
lasted  long.  At  length  Indrajit  thought  within  himself : — 

“This  Monkey  must  be  a god.”  And  he  loosened  a indrajit  binds 
powerful  noose  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Brahma,  the  irresistible 
and  which  never  failed  of  its  object  ; and  he  threw  it  over  Brahma. 
Hanuman.  And  Hanuman  thought  within  himself  that  he 
could  break  the  strings  of  the  noose,  but  would  not  do  so 
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lest  lie  should  offend  Brahma.  And  he  permitted  himself  to 
he  taken  prisoner  and  hound. 

Then  the  Rakshasas  commanded  Hanuman  to  arise  and 
go  before  Ravana  ; and  they  began  to  beat  him  with  sticks 
to  compel  him  to  go ; but  Hanuman  said  : — “ How  can  I 
arise  and  go  before  your  Raja,  when  I am  bound  hand  and 
foot  ! Take  me  up  one  of  you  upon  your  shoulders,  for  I am 
unable  to  stir  of  my  own  accord.-”  And  one  Raksliasa  then 
came  forward  and  tried  to  take  the  Monkey  up  in  his  arms, 
but  he  could  not  raise  him  from  the  ground.  Then  one  after 
another  came  forward,  but  not  one  was  able  to  move  Hanu- 
man. And  Indrajit  was  in  great  wrath,  and  he  abused  the 
Rakshasas  very  harshly,  and  ordered  hundreds  of  Rakshasas 
to  take  the  Monkey  up.  And  Hanuman  lessened  the  weight 
of  his  body,  so  that  the  R&ksliasas  lifted  him  upon  their 
shoulders ; but  then  he  again  assumed  his  former  weight, 
and  crushed  the  Rakshasas ; so  that  they  fell  down  dead 
beneath  him.  Seeing  this,  no  Raksliasa  would  approach 
him,  but  he  bade  them  loosen  the  bonds  on  his  feet,  and  they 
did  so ; and  he  then  rose  up,  and  walked  towards  the  court 
of  Ravana,  and  the  Rakshasas  followed  him  holding  the 
ends  of  the  cords  in  their  hands.  Then  the  inhabitants 
of  Lankd  came  forward,  and  some  of  them  struck  Hanuman 
on  the  face,  and  some  pulled  him  by  the  hair,  and  others  by 
the  tail,  whilst  other  threw  ashes  upon  him.  In  this  manner 
he  was  led  into  the  Council-hall  of  Ravana. 

When  Hanuman  was  brought  before  Ravana  and  all  his 
Counsellors,  Ravana  questioned  him  in  great  wrath;  but 
Hanuman  defied  him  to  his  face,  and  called  upon  him  to  re- 
store Sita  to  her  husband,  and  to  ask  forgiveness  at  the  feet 
of  Rama.  Then  Ravana  was  filled  with  anger,  and  ordered 
that  the  head  of  Hanuman  should  be  immediately  severed 
from  his  body.  But  Vibhishana  rose  up  and  said  : — “ It  has 
been  laid  down  in  all  the  Sastras,  that  an  envoy  is  never  to 
be  put  to  death:  He  may  be  disfigured,  or  beaten  with 
leathern  stripes,  or  his  head  may  be  shaved,7  for  these  aro 

7 It  will  bo  remembered  that  the  envoys  of  King  David  had  the  half  of  their 
boards  shaved  olf  by  Ilanun,  King  of  Ammon.  (2  Sam.  x.)  In  the  present 
instance  there  appears  to  be  some  confusion  betwen  a spy  and  an  envoy. 
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the  three  punishments  proper  to  an  envoy : Do  not  there-  history  of 
fore  slay  this  Monkey,  but  let  him  go  and  make  his  report  P‘RT  1V 
to  those  by  whom  he  has  been  sent.” 

Ravana  replied  : — “ What  you  say,  0 Vibhisliana,  is  per- 
fectly true,  and  I will  not  therefore  kill  this  Monkey  : But  I 
cannot  permit  him  to  depart  unpunished  : The  tail  is  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  Monkey,  and  I shall  therefore  order 
his  tail  to  be  set  on  fire  and  burned.”  So  sajdng,  Rdvanauth,  The  nr- 
commanded  his  Rakshasas  to  cover  Hanuman  s tail  with  old  man  s tail, 
cloths,  and  to  dip  it  into  ghee ; and  the  Rakshasas  did  so, 
but  Hanuman  swelled  out  his  tail  to  such  a monstrous  size 
that  all  the  cloths  in  Lanka  would  scarcely  cover  it.  Tho 
Rakshasas  then  dipped  his  tail  in  ghee,  and  set  it  on  fire. 

Now,  when  Hanuman’s  tail  had  been  set  on  fire,  the  s(!ts 

flame  blazed  very  fiercely,  but  he  felt  no  pain,  and  he  knew  Lanka,  on  fire, 
that  he  was  preserved  by  the  power  of  R&ma  aud  Sita. 

Then  being  intent  upon  committing  evil  against  Ravana,  he 
reduced  his  body  to  a very  small  size  and  escaped  through 
the  meshes  of  the  noose  ; and  again  swelling  out  to  a gigan- 
tic height,  he  seated  himself  on  the  top  of  a wall,  and  took 
a pillar  in  his  hand.  Then  the  Rakshasas  hastened  to  re- 
capture him,  but  with  one  stroke  of  the  pillar  he  killed  them 
all ; and  lashing  about  his  flaming  tail,  he  set  all  the  houses 
in  Lanka  in  a blaze  of  fire.  Hanuman  then  went  before 
Sita,  and  related  to  her  all  that  had  taken  place ; and  having 
obtained  her  permission  to  depart,  he  went  out  of  the  city, 
and  set  out  to  return  to  Rama. 

When  Hanuman  reached  the  sea-shore,  he  set  up  a loud 

shout  which  was  heard  by  Angada  and  all  the  army  of  Mon-  ^rmy  toRlma 

keys  and  Bears  who  were  encamped  on  the  opposite  side.  aild  sugnva. 

He  then  took  another  tremendous  leap,  and  passed  over  the 

ocean  the  same  way  as  before;  and  having  rejoined  the 

Monkey  army,  he  related  to  them  the  story  of  all  that  had 

occurred  to  him  in  Lanka.  The  whole  army  of  Monkeys 

and  Bears  then  set  out  with  great  joy  to  return  to  Rama 

and  Suoriva  : and  on  their  way  they  came  to  the  honey  Adventures  of 
o ’ J J the  Monkeys  in 

garden  of  Sugriva,  which  was  guarded  by  his  uncle,  the 
great  Monkey  Dadhi-mukha.  And  the  Monkeys  entered  the  Sugriva. 
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history  of  garden,  and  they  drank  the  honey  until  they  were  all 
i^ahi^iv  drunken,  and  they  made  a great  noise  and  tumult;  and 

Dadhi-miikha  heard  their  shouts,  and  ordered  his  attendants 

to  drive  them  out  of  the  garden.  At  this  the  Monkeys 
were  in  a great  rage,  and  they  fell  upon  Dadhi-miikha,  and 
some  beat  him,  and  others  kicked  him,  and  others  rubbed 
his  face  against  the  ground.  Then  Dadhi-miikha  arose  aud 
fled  to  the  city  Kishkindhya,  and  prostrated  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  nephew  Sugriva,  and  informed  him  of  all  that 
Sugriva’s  joy  at  the  Monkeys  had  done  in  the  garden.  And  Sugriva  con- 
the Monkeys,  soled  him,  but  rejoiced  greatly,  saying: — “Angada  would 
never  have  permitted  the  Monkeys  to  drink  the  honey  in 
my  garden  were  he  not  returning  with  good  news  respecting 
Sita.”  Sugriva  then  requested  Dadhi-miikha  to  forgive 
Angada,  and  to  go  and  bring  the  Monkey  army  with  all 
speed  to  Kishkindhya. 

Meetingbe-  Meanwhile  the  whole  army  of  Monkeys  and  Bears,  with 

man  and  Rdma.  Hanuman  in  front,  proceeded  to  the  place  where  they  were 
to  meet  Rama  and  Sugriva,  and  they  filled  the  air  with  the 
name  of  Rama.  And  Angada  and  Hanuman  told  all.  And 
Hanuman  said  : — “ Unless  the  army  enters  Lanka  within 
one  month  from  this  day,  Sita  will  have  put  an  end  to  her 
Hanuman  gives  own  life  to  escape  from  Ravana.”  And  Hanuman  gave  to 
Rdma.jL"at0  Rama  the  jewel  which  Sita  had  given  to  him  in  exchange 
for  the  ring;  and  Rama  knew  it  again,  and  bestowed  great 
praises  upon  Hanuman. 


Review  of  the 
foregoing  nar- 
rative of  the 
adventures  of 
Hanuman. 


The  foregoing  narrative  is  replete  with  strange 
pictures  which  have  been  familiarized  to  every 
Hindu  from  his  childhood  by  nursery  paintings  and 
dramatic  representations,  but  which  the  European 
must  generally  fail  to  realize  by  a bare  perusal  of 
the  story.  Accordingly  it  may  be  advisable  to 
pause  for  awhile,  and  endeavour  to  call  up  the 
scenes  in  all  their  grand  extravagance  as  they  flash 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  marvel-loving  Hindu ; 
to  leave  for  awhile  the  area  of  truth  and  nature,  and 
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yield  to  tlie  witcheries  of  the  Hindu  bard,  until  the 
fantastic  shapes  which  are  shadowed  forth  by  the 
poet’s  fancy  cease  to  be  the  mere  phrensy  of  poetic 
painting,  and  become  vivid  and  substantial  realities. 

The  first  picture  is  that  of  the  mighty  Monkey 
Hanuman,  with  form  as  vast  as  a mountain  and  as 
tall  as  a gigantic  tower.  His  complexion  is  yellow 
and  glowing  like  molten  gold.  Ilis  face  is  as  red  as 
the  brightest  ruby  ; whilst  his  enormous  tail  spreads 
out  to  an  interminable  length.  lie  stands  on  a lofty 
rock  and  roars  like  thunder.  He  leaps  into  the  air, 
and  flies  amongst  the  clouds  with  a rushing  noise, 
whilst  the  ocean  waves  are  roaring  and  splashing 
below.  He  alights  upon  Lanka  with  a bound  which 
makes  the  island  tremble,  and  fills  the  Rdkshasa 
Raja  and  all  his  demon  Counsellors  with  mysterious 
alarm. 

Next  the  fabled  city  of  Lanka  passes  before  the 
eye  like  a panorama  of  marvels.  All  that  is  mon- 
strous and  magnificent,  all  that  is  hideous  and  beau- 
tiful, are  to  be  found  in  these  marvellous  houses  and 
palaces,  which  are  shut  out  from  the  outer  world  by 
lines  of  impregnable  fortifications.  Her  seven  walls 
and  moats  recall  the  vision  of  the  city  of  Ekbatana  ; 
whilst  the  great  streets,  intersecting  each  other, 
awaken  the  old  dream  of  the  fabled  city  of  Babylon, 
with  its  stupendous  walls  and  brazen  gates. 

Through  this  city  of  marvels  Hanuman  stealthily 
creeps  at  midnight  in  the  form  of  a cat.  The  full 
moon  is  shining  on  the  moats  and  battlements,  the 
houses,  the  bazaars,  and  the  gardens.  The  giants, 
the  monsters,  and  the  fair  women,  are  all  wrapped 
in  deep  sleep.  After  a strange  encounter  with  the 
Genius  of  the  city,  Hanuman  approaches  the  palace 
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of  Ravana ; and  once  more  the  Oriental  bard  gives 
full  play  to  his  imagination.  The  palace  and  gar- 
den, and  especially  the  inner  apartments,  are  de- 
scribed with  a luxurious  sensuousness  which  the 
European  poet  could  scarcely  reach.  Contrasted 
with  this  voluptuous  scene  is  the  picture  of  the 
desolate  condition  of  Sftd  in  the  Asoka  grove, 
pale,  emaciated,  and  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  widow- 
hood, without  ornament  and  without  perfumes. 
It  is  night,  but  she  is  sitting  beneath  a tree,  sur- 
rounded by  the  demon  women.  The  bells  sound 
the  third  quarter  of  the  night,  or  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  Suddenly  an  extraordinary  inci- 
dent occurs,  which  could  scarcely  have  entered  the 
imagination  of  any  one  but  an  Oriental.  The  ten- 
headed  Ravana  awakes  in  the  night  and  thinks  of 
Sita ; and  accordingly  descends  from  his  couch,  and 
goes  out  into  the  Asoka  garden,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  beautiful  damsels,  to  seek  the  object  of  his 
desires  and  induce  her  to  become  his  wife. 

The  pantomimic  action  involved  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Hanuman  can  be  easily  apprehended ; and 
the  European  may  even  sympathize  in  the  shouts  of 
laughter  which  accompany  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Rdkshasas.  But  the  burning  of  Hanuman’s  tail  is 
the  prime  favourite  in  dramatic  representations,  and 
is  always  hailed  by  a Hindu  audience  with  a storm 
of  delight.  The  false  tail  of  the  representative  of 
Hanuman  is  of  course  stuffed  with  combustibles,  and 
flares  away  with  a display  of  fireworks,  until  the 
flimsy  materials  which  indicate  the  streets  and  houses 
of  Lanka  are  destroyed  in  the  devouring  flames. 

The  scene  in  the  honey  garden  is  almost  equally 
amusing  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindus.  The  joke 
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lies  in  the  presumption  of  the  Monkeys,  who  consider 
that  as  they  have  discovered  Si't.l,  Sugrfva  will 
readily  forgive  them  for  revelling  in  his  honey 
garden.  But  there  is  another  amusing  clement 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  Monkeys  are 
said  to  have  intoxicated  themselves  with  the  honey  ; 
and  if  the  representation  of  a drunken  man  can  fur- 
nish amusement  to  a mixed  audience,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  apprehend  the  intense  enjoyment  which  is 
produced  by  the  grotesque  picture  of  an  army  of 
drunken  Monkeys,  playing  every  fantastic  trick  con- 
ceivable in  animals  that  caper  about  sometimes  on 
four  legs  and  sometimes  on  two,  whose  countenances 
are  always  ludicrous,  and  whose  very  tails  are  pro- 
vocative of  laughter. 

Amidst,  however,  all  the  wild  extravagance  of  the 
poet’s  fancy,  there  are  a few  glimpses  of  historic 
truth  which  are  well  deserving  of  notice.  Thus  the 
picture  of  Havana  sleeping,  surrounded  by  a number 
of  beautiful  women,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  traditions  of  the  sensuality  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  Buddhist  Bajas,  and  thus  tends  to  con- 
firm the  view  that  Ravana  was  a Buddhist  sove- 
reign. In  the  early  life  of  Gotama  Buddha  there  is 
a significant  legend  which  serves  to  indicate  the 
mistaken  voluptuousness  that  appears  to  have  been 
the  rule,  and  the  weary  satiety  which  frequently 
followed.  Gotama,  like  Rfivana,  was  constantly 
taking  his  pleasure  in  the  company  of  a large  num- 
ber of  beautiful  damsels ; but  one  evening,  whilst 
reclining  upon  his  couch  as  usual,  their  charms 
failed  to  make  any  impression  upon  his  heart.  They 
danced,  they  sang,  they  displayed  their  graceful 
forms  in  every  movement,  but  his  thoughts  were 
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elsewhere,  and  at  last  lie  fell  asleep,  and  they  fol- 
lowed his  example.  About  midnight  Gotama  awoke, 
and  looking  around  him  beneath  the  light  of  the 
fragrant  lamps,  he  saw  the  various  attitudes,  and 
uninviting  appearance  of  the  damsels.  Some  were 
snoring,  others  were  gnashing  their  teeth,  others 
had  their  mouths  wide  open,  whilst  others  were  rest- 
lessly tumbling  about  in  unseemly  postures.  Ac- 
cordingly he  arose  from  his  couch,  and  determined 
from  that  moment  to  abstain  from  all  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  and  to  pass  his  life  as  a devotee.8 

The  proceedings  of  Vibln'shana  are  also  worthy 
of  consideration,  as  he  subsequently  performed  an 
important  part  in  the  story,  and  evidently  be- 
longs to  the  original  tradition.  It  seems  that  al- 
though Rama  is  represented  as  a god,  yet  he 
found  it  necessary  to  form  an  alliance  with  Sugrfva ; 
and  in  like  manner  it  would  now  seem  that  he  car- 
ried on  negociations  with  a brother  of  Ravana  who 
aspired  to  the  throne  of  Lankd.  A religious  mean- 
ing is  of  course  imparted  to  this  transaction,  which 
in  itself  would  otherwise  present  a very  suspicious 
appearance.  Vibhishana  is  represented  as  a faithful 
worshipper  of  Vishnu  ; and  in  a subsequent  portion 
of  the  poem  he  is  said  to  have  been  ill-used  by 
Ravana  for  counselling  submission  to  Rama;  and  to 
have  deserted  the  cause  of  his  brother  and  joined 
that  of  the  invaders,  by  whom  he  was  at  once  recog- 
nized as  Raja  of  Lankd.  This  arrangement,  which 
will  bo  further  discussed  hereafter,  is  of  a singularly 
human  character,  and  as  such  may  be  readily  cre- 
dited. As  regards  the  religious  aspect  of  the  alli- 

8 See  Bigandct’s  Legend  of  G6tama.  The  subject  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after. 
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anco,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in  a religious  war 
between  the  Linga  worshippers  and  the  Buddhists, 
an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  brother  of  the  Bud- 
dhist Raja  would  perceive  the  expediency  of  adopt- 
ing the  religion  of  the  invaders,  as  a step  towards 
securing  their  support  in  the  effort  to  supplant  the 
reigning  Raja,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  throne. 
On  the  other  hand,  Rama’s  genius  for  alliances 
seems  to  have  been  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  modern 
sovereign,  and  to  have  been  attended  with  extraor- 
dinary success.  By  aiding  Sugriva  in  the  struggle 
against  Bali,  he  secured  the  assistance  of  a powerful 
ally  on  the  mainland ; and  by  espousing  the  cause 
of  Vibhfshana,  he  secured  the  support  of  a strong 
party  who  came  over  to  him  from  the  island. 
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The  story  of  Rama’s  expedition  against  Ravana 
may  be  divided  into  two  separate  narratives,  the 
first  comprising  the  events  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  the 
second  comprising  the  war  which  followed.  Ac- 
cordingly the  present  chapter  will  contain  the  first 
narrative  under  the  head  of  “Rama’s  invasion  of 
Lankd ; ” whilst  the  chapter  immediately  following 
will  contain  the  second  narrative  under  the  head  of 
“ Rdma’s  war  against  Ravana.” 


Important  inci-  The  story  of  the  invasion  of  Lank.l  includes  some 

dents.  J 

Rupture  be-  important  incidents.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rupture 

tween  RAvana  1 

and  vibhishana.  between  Ravana  and  Vibhishana  reaches  a climax, 
and  that  the  Queen-mother  appears  to  have  espoused 

Bridging  of  the  the  cause  of  Viblnshana.  But  perhaps  the  most 

channel  be-  _ # 1 1 

andThemahi  interesting  legend  is  the  alleged  construction  of  a 
rocky  bridge  over  the  channel  which  separates  India 
from  Ceylon,  and  which  is  sixty  miles  across.  To 
this  day  the  tradition  of  Rtima’s  bridge  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  celebrated  in  all  India  ; whilst  the 
islands  and  causeways  in  that  neighbourhood  are 
still  pointed  out  as  relics  of  the  marvellous  struc- 

ThcLingaset  turc.  The  setting  ui)  of  a Liima  in  the  island  of 

up  in  the  _ . . 1 ° 

Rainiaseram.  Ramisscram  is  a significant  event  that  throws  valu- 
able light  upon  a struggle  between  the  Linga  wor- 
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shippers  and  the  Buddhists  in  Southern  India,  which  history  of 
appears  to  form  the  groundwork  of  this  portion  of  p'ilx'iv. 
the  Ram  ay  ana ; and  it  is  especially  interesting  from  “ 
the  fact  that  a magnificent  pagoda  at  Ramisseram, 
containing  a brazen  Linga  set  up  before  an  image  of 
Rama,  exists  to  this  day;  whilst  the  locality  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  sacred  in  all  India,  and  a 
favourite  place  of  pilgrimage  to  devout  Hindus  from 
the  remotest  quarters  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

The  narrative  of  Rama’s  invasion  of  Lanka  IS  The  narmtivo 

„ . of  R&ma’s  in- 

as  follows: — vasion- 

After  this,  at  au  auspicious  moment,  Rama  and  Sugriva  Progress  of  tho 

. . , . . ° Army  of  Mon- 

Set  out  tor  the  sea-snore  with  an  innumerable  array  of  toys  and  Bears 
Monkeys  and  Bears ; and  Hanuman  carried  Rama  on  his  accompanied  i>y 
shoulders,  and  Angada  carried  Lakshmana  in  like  manner ; Laksbmana. 
and  they  speedily  reached  the  ocean,  and  encamped  in  huts 
made  of  leaves,  and  began  to  consider  how  they  should 
cross  the  sea,  and  reach  the  island  of  Lanka.  1 


1 The  march  of  the  army  of  Rama  is  graphically  described  in  the  Adhj  utma 
Rhruhyana,  as  follows : — “ Sugriva  led  the  Monkeys,  Jambavat  the  Bears,  and 
the  other  Chiefs  took  their  stations  at  the  head  of  their  respective  divisions.  The 
troops,  well  armed  and  appointed,  formed  a square  with  Rama  and  Lakshmana  in 
the  centre,  who  exceeded  in  lustre  the  quickly-passing  sun.  The  Monkeys  and 
Bears,  resembling  the  stars  of  heaven  round  the  moon,  dancing  on  all  sides  and  re- 
joicing in  their  strength,  covered  the  space  of  one  hundred  thousand  miles,  so 
great  were  their  numbers.  Each  Monkey  was  invincible  in  prowess  ; he  could  in 
a moment  assume  whatever  form  he  chose,  and  delighted  in  war.  They  all  con- 
tinually were  crying  out : — 1 Let  us  hasten  our  march  that  we  may  exterminate 
Havana  and  his  host  of  demons  ! ’ In  this  manner  the  armies  proceeded  towards 
the  south,  subsisting  on  tbe  fruits  and  leaves  of  the  forest,  to  desolate  Lanka. 
These  Monkeys  and  Bears  were  each  of  them  an  incarnation  of  one  of  the  gods. 
Rama  in  the  midst  of  his  army  appeared  in  great  splendour,  as  the  moon  among 
the  stars.  The  heroic  Monkeys  sounded  their  shells,  the  earth  trembled  with  the 
loudness  of  their  shouts  and  the  lashings  of  their  tails.  They  passed  over  forests, 
mountains,  wilds,  and  sands,  without  noticing  the  difficulties  of  the  road.  The 
race  of  Monkeys  are  always  lively ; they  marched  along  swift  as  the  wind  in 
sprightly  conversation  with  each  other ; they  did  not  leave  a single  fruit,  leaf,  or 
root  in  any  of  the  forests  through  which  they  passed. 

“ The  vast  armies  of  Monkeys  and  Bears,  with  Rama  and  the  rest,  marched 
on  day  and  night  in  the  most  regular  order,  until  they  reached  the  southern  shore, 
where  they  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  waves  of  the  sea,  rolling  one  after 
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Meanwhile  Nikasha,  who  was  the  mother  of  Ravana, 
began  to  see  ill  omens  on  every  side ; and  she  was  sorely 
troubled;  and  she  sent  for  her  other  son,  Vibhishana,  and 
requested  him  to  advise  Ravana  to  restore  Sita  to  her 
husband.  And  Vibhishana  proceeded  to  the  Council  Cham- 
ber, and  spoke  aloud  to  Ravana  before  all  his  Counsellors ; 
but  Ravana  was  wroth  and  abused  him  sorely,  and  com- 
manded him  to  depart  out  of  Lanka.  So  Vibhishana  re- 
turned to  his  house,  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  Sarama,  and 
directed  her  to  attend  upon  Sita,  and  serve  her  as  a slave. 
He  then  went  out  of  Lank&,  and  proceeded  to  the  camp  of 
Rama;  and  four  chief  men  of  the  city  went  with  him.  And 
when  Rama  saw  the  men,  and  discovered  who  they  were,  he 
ordered  a pot  of  water  to  be  brought  from  the  sea,  and  he 
vowed  friendship  with  Vibhishana;  and  he  took  the  water 
and  poured  it  upon  his  head,  and  declared  him  to  be  Raja  of 
Lanka  in  the  room  of  his  brother  Ravana. 

After  this  Rama  called  together  a Council  to  consider 
how  they  should  cross  the  ocean  so  as  to  reach  the  island  of 
Lanka;  and  he  invoked  the  god  Varuna,  the  regent  of  the 
waters  ; and  Varuna  entered  the  Council,  and  directed  that 
a bridge  should  be  built  over  the  sea.  Varuna  said  : — - 
“ There  is  a Monkey  in  your  army  named  Nala;  he  is  the 
son  of  Viswa-karma,  and  whatsoever  stone  he  touches  will 
float  upon  the  water.”  Then  Rama  rejoiced,  and  directed 
Sugriva  to  order  Nala  to  build  the  bridge ; and  in  an  aus- 
picious moment  the  great  work  was  commenced  by  Nala. 
And  the  Monkeys  filled  the  air  with  their  shouts,  and  in- 
cessantly called  out  the  name  of  Rama ; and  they  brought 
trees,  mountains,  stones,  and  other  articles,  and  gave  them 
all  to  Nala ; and  Nala  threw  them  into  the  sea,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  touch  all  tho  stones  floated  upon  the  waves  as 
though  they  had  been  boats.2  And  the  news  was  carried 
to  Ravana  that  Rama  was  building  a bridge  of  stones  which 

another  with  a tremendous  noise,  and  seeming  as  if  they  rose  to  heaven  and  then 
sank  to  the  lowest  abyss,  the  opposite  shore  being  imperceptible.” 

2 According  to  the  Adhyatma  Ramayana  Nala  engraved  the  name  of  Rhma 
upon  every  stone  ; and  such  was  the  virtue  of  Rama’s  name  that  the  stones  would 
not  sink,  but  floated  on  the  sea  and  were  united  to  form  a bridge. 
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floated  on  the  water  as  though  they  were  planks ; and 
Ravana  called  togother  his  Counsellors,  but  they  bade  him 
fear  nothing,  for  even  if  Rama  crossed  to  Lanka  he  would 
fall  in  battle.  Meanwhile  the  bridge  progressed  day  by  day, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  it  touched  the  shore  of 
Lanka. 

Then  Rama  worshipped  the  great  god  Siva,  who  is  the 
propitiator  in  all  difficult  undertakings;  and  he  made  a 
Linga,  and  worshipped  it,  and  poured  offerings  over  it ; and 
when  he  was  about  to  throw  the  Linga  into  the  water,  the 
gods  came  down  from  heaven,  and  presented  themselves 
before  him,  and  besought  him  to  permit  it  to  stay  where  it 
was  that  they  might  worship  it  every  day.  And  this  Linga 
remains  to  this  day,  and  is  named  Ramesushur,  which  signi- 
fies “ the  lord  of  Rama,”  or  “ the  god  whose  lord  is 
Rama.” 3 Then  in  an  auspicious  moment  Rama  and 
Sugnva,  with  all  the  army  of  Monkeys  and  Bears,  crossed 
the  ocean  upon  the  bridge  which  Nala  had  made,  and  en- 
camped in  the  island  of  Lankd  near  the  Subala  mountain ; 
and  Rama  sent  Hanuman  to  tell  the  happy  tidings  to  Situ, 
who  was  still  abiding  in  the  Asoka  grove ; and  Sita  was 
filled  with  joy,  and  exulted  in  the  hope  of  her  speedy 
restoration  to  her  beloved  husband  Rama. 

Now  when  Ravana  heax-d  that  Rama  and  all  his  Monkey 
army  had  crossed  the  ocean  and  encamped  without  the  city 
of  Lanka,  he  sent  for  two  of  his  Ministers  named  Suka  and 
Sarana,  and  desired  them  to  assume  the  shape  of  Monkeys, 
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3 The  setting  up  of  this  Linga  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  directly 
associating  Rama  with  the  worshippers  of  the  Linga.  The  following  account  of 
the  circumstance  is  extracted  from  the  Adhyhtma  R^m&yana  : — “At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  Rama  erected  the  Linga  of  Rameswara,  and  having 
established  religious  ceremonies  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Rameswara,  so  that  even 
to  this  day  the  place  where  the  bridge  commenced  is  termed  Setubandha  Ramis- 
wara.  Rama  issued  these  commands  ‘ Let  every  one  born  of  the  human  race 
visit  this  spot  to  behold  the  Rameswara ; and,  having  brought  with  him  the 
Ganges  water,  let  him  pour  it  over  the  Linga  ; from  these  ablutions  the  most 
heinous  sins,  even  the  murder  of  a Brahman,  will  be  remitted ; the  performer  of 
these  ablutions  will  become  pure  as  God,  and  at  his  death  he  will  take  up  his 
everlasting  abode  in  Paradise.’  In  this  manner  did  Rama  establish  the  Rames- 
wara on  the  sea-coast.” 
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and  to  go  and  spy  out  the  army  of  Rama,  and  bring  him 
word  as  to  the  names  and  characters  of  his  chief  heroes  and 
Counsellors.  And  Suka  and  Sarana  did  as  they  were  com- 
manded, but  when  they  joined  the  army  of  Monkeys,  they 
were  seized  as  spies  and  carried  away  into  the  presence 
of  Rama.  But  Rama  said  to  the  two  spies  : — “ Go  you  and 
count  my  armies,  and  learn  what  you  will  of  my  Commanders 
and  Counsellors  : and  then  return  and  tell  all  to  Ravana,  and 
say  that  I will  reduce  his  city  of  Lanka  to  a heap  of  ashes, 
and  slaughter  him  and  all  his  sons  and  kinsmen,  so  that  not 
a single  one  shall  be  left  alive  to  offer  the  cake  and  water  to 
his  departed  soul.”  So  Suka  and  Sarana  were  shown  all  the 
armies  of  Rama,  and  saw  that  the  Commanders  of  the  Mon- 
keys and  Bears  were  warriors  of  great  might  and  skill ; and 
they  marvelled  exceedingly,  and  went  back  to  the  city  and 
informed  Ravana  of  all  that  they  had  seen  and  heard. 

At  that  time  Rdvana  was  seated  in  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence on  a throne  studded  with  precious  stones.  Ten  crowns 
of  pearls  and  jewels  were  on  his  ten  heads,  and  thousands  of 
giants  surrounded  him  on  all  sides.  A rich  canopy  with 
fringes  of  the  largest  pearls  was  suspended  over  his  throne; 
He  was  eating  betel  leaf,  and  held  a cup  of  wine  in  his 
hand,  whilst  celestial  nymphs  were  dancing  before  him. 
When  he  heard  the  message  from  Rama  he  bit  his  lips  and 
gnashed  his  teeth,  and  said  : — “ Not  though  all  the  world 
came  out  to  fight  against  me,  will  I ever  restore  Sita  to 
Rama.”  He  then  rose  up  and  went  to  the  roof  of  his  palace, 
and  saw  all  the  armies  of  Monkeys  encamped  before  his 
city ; and  Suka  and  Sarana  pointed  out  to  him  the  different 
armies,  and  told  him  the  names  of  all  their  Commanders  j 
and  when  he  saw  his  younger  brother  Vibliishana  standing 
besido  Rama,  he  was  filled  with  wrath.4  Then  Suka  couu- 


4 In  the  Adhyatma  It  am  avail  a the  Monkeys  are  described  as  being  of  different 
colours, — white,  black,  blue,  green,  red,  yellow,  &c.  The  following  description  of 
the  Monkey  army,  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Suka,  is  worthy  of  extract : — 
“ lie  who  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  Rhma,  in  splendour  equal  to  the  sun,  in 
lustre  as  the  purest  silver,  over  whose  head  the  canopy  and  ensigns  of  royalty  are 
spread,  is  the  wise  and  distinguished  Raja  Sugriva,  under  whose  command  are 
myriads  of  Monkeys  drawn  up  in  order  and  battle-array;  he  is  the  brother  of 
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soiled  Havana  to  restore  Sita  and  make  peace  with  Hama; 
but  the  eyes  of  Ravana  flashed  fire,  and  ho  said  : — “ I 
would  havo  killed  you  upon  the  spot,  but  for  your  long  ser- 
vices : Depart  out  of  this  Lanka,  and  go  wheresoever  you 

pleaso.,,  5 So  Siika  sot  off  for  the  jungle,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  as  a devotee. 

Bfili,  the  conqueror  in  battle,  of  the  invincible  arm.  He,  who  stands  on  a rock, 
of  mighty  stature,  whose  body  in  colour  resembles  the  water-lily,  who  lashes  the 
ground  in  anger  with  his  enormous  tail,  who  bears  a war-mace  in  his  hand,  is  the 
valiant  Prince  Angada,  the  son  of  Bhli ; he  is  chief  over  millions  of  Monkeys. 
The  strength  of  his  body  is  equal  to  that  of  ten  thousand  elephants  ; he  is  next  in 
authority  to  Sugriva.  The  next  to  the  left  is  Nila,  the  mighty  son  of  Agni,  he 
has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Monkeys  under  him.  lie  who  stands  close  to 
Rhraa,  the  colour  of  whose  body  shines  like  pure  gold,  is  Hanuman,  the  son  of 
Yavu,  the  beloved  friend  of  Rama’s  soul,  the  destroyer  of  thy  son  Aksha,  the 
consumer  of  I.anka,  the  trusty  and  special  servant  of  Rama.  He  who  casts  his 
glaring  eyes  towards  Lanka,  who  shouts  with  a voice  like  a roaring  lion,  whose 
thoughts  are  fixed  on  the  destruction  of  the  city,  is  the  heroic  Rambha ; under 
him  are  a hundred  thousand  Monkeys.  Next  is  Sarambha,  of  the  yellow  body, 
the  commander  of  millions.  He,  writh  the  white  body,  near  to  Sugriva,  is  the 
daring  Yanara,  the  chief  of  ten  millions  of  long-tailed  Monkeys.  He  who  stands 
by  the  side  of  Angada  is  the  mighty  Arundha,  the  chief  of  five  millions,  no 
with  the  black  body,  red  face,  and  yellow  tail,  is  Darvindha,  of  dreadful  deeds ; 
he  has  under  him  seven  millions,  ne  with  the  green  body  is  Nala,  the  son  of 
Yiswakarma,  well  skilled  in  architecture,  who  built  the  bridge  across  the  sea,  and 
to  whom  there  is  none  equal  in  strength.  These  are  the  principal  commanders  of 
the  Monkeys.  There  is  yet  another  near  to  Rama,  and  that  is  the  illustrious 
Jambuvat,  king  of  the  Bears,  who  has  forty  crores  of  Bears  under  his  com- 
mand.” 

5 After  the  banishment  of  Suka  many  evil  omens  appeared  in  Lanka,  which, 
according  to  the  Adhyatma  Ramayana,  were  duly  reported  to  Ravana  by  the 
porter  of  the  palace  in  the  following  language  : — “ The  heavens  appear  inflamed 
from  morning  until  night ; the  sun  shows  but  little  light,  it  is  frequently  clouded 
in  total  darkness  and  invisible ; heavy  thunder  is  heard  in  all  quarters,  lightnings 
flashing  around  full  upon  the  city.  Showers  of  blood  and  flesh  drop  from  the 
clouds,  the  demons  are  terrified,  and  no  one  enjoys  his  usual  happiness.  The 
images  of  the  gods  appear  sorrowful,  tears  fall  in  streams  from  their  eyes ; they 
move  from  their  pedestals,  and  blood  sometimes  issues  from  their  bodies. 
Myriads  of  crows,  kites,  vultures,  and  animals  feeding  on  carcases,  hover  round 
Lanka.  The  image  of  Kalika  Bhavani  has  a constant  and  horrible  smile ; she 
wanders  from  house  to  house,  gnashing  her  teeth.  Asses  are  born  from  the 
wombs  of  cows,  cats  from  those  of  mice,  and  mice  opposing  cats  fight  with  them, 
while  the  cats  fly  before  the  mice.  These  things  are  contrary  to  nature,  yet  are 
they  daily  seen.  Serpents  fight  with  Garuras,  and  though  they  are  their  food 
they  fear  them  not.  A man  wonderful  and  formidable  in  his  appearance,  his 
head  shaved,  his  body  of  the  deepest  black,  his  eyes  yellow,  a string  of  human 
skulls  strung  round  his  neck  as  a rosary,  his  arms  and  legs  peculiarly  short,  the 
image  of  death,  wanders  from  morn  till  night  throughout  the  city,  and  displays 
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Nikashi,  the 
mother  of 
Ravana,  prays 
him  to  restore 
SiU. 


Miliavat,' 
maternal 
grandfather  of 
Ravana,  advises 
the  same. 


Wrath  of 
RAvana  with  his 
mother  and  her 
father. 


After  this  Ravana  entered  his  Council-hall,  and  was  in- 
formed by  his  Counsellors  that  Rama  was  preparing  to  attack 
Lanka;  and  he  immediately  sent  for  Prabasta,  who  was  his 
Commander-in-chief,  and  told  him  to  make  ready  the  army 
of  Rakshasas,  and  to  pay  the  soldiers  whatever  was  due  to 
them,  and  to  collect  all  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  war. 
Then  the  bugle  was  sounded,  and  all  the  Rakshasa  soldiers 
came  before  Ravana,  and  bowed  their  heads,  to  receive  his 
commands.  At  this  moment,  Nikasha,  the  mother  of 
R&vana,  entered  the  Council-liall ; and  Ravana  rose  up  and 
paid  her  every  respect,  and  gave  her  his  own  seat,  and  bowed 
down  to  her,  and  stood  before  her  with  joined  hands.  Then 
Nikasha  said  to  him  : — “ 0 my  beloved  son,  why  have  you 
determined  to  ruin  your  Raj  for  the  sake  of  a woman  ? You 
have  hundreds  of  women  at  your  disposal ; why  do  you  cast 
them  aside  for  the  sake  of  a single  female : I pray  you  to 
restore  Sita  to  Rama,  and  conclude  a treaty  with  Rama,  and 
tranquillize  my  mind.” 

When  Nikasha  had  finished  speaking,  her  father  Maliavat 
came  forward  and  spoke  as  follows  : — “ 0 Maharaja,  since  the 
birth  of  Rama  all  things  have  become  changed ; the  Brah- 
mans perform  their  sacrifices  with  impunity ; they  repeat 
the  sacred  hymns  from  the  Yedas,  which  terrify  the 
Rakshasas  ; and  the  smoke  of  the  lioma  rises  high  in  the 
air,  and  almost  burns  the  Rakshasas:  From  all  these  omens 
I conclude  that  our  rule  is  nearly  over;  and  it  is  not  proper 
at  such  a time  for  you  to  go  to  war  : My  counsel  is  that  you 
restore  Sitd,  and  make  peace  with  R&ma,  otherwise  no  good 
will  befall  you.” 

At  these  speeches  Rdvana  was  greatly  enraged,  and  he 
reproached  the  father  of  his  mother  in  harsh  language  ; 
and  when  Nikasha  and  her  father  M&liavat  saw  that 


its  horrid  form  at  every  door.  Earthquakes  occur  seven  times  every  day  ; dogs 
and  asses  continually  howl  and  bray  in  the  streets  and  narrow  lanes ; fires  hourly 
arise ; children  die  before  their  parents.  Those  stars  such  as  Saturn,  planets  with 
fiery  tails,  and  comets,  which  should  not  be  visible  at  this  season,  arc  seen  even 
in  the  day-time.  The  sun  and  moon  are  under  a perpetual  eclipse ; the  circle 
round  the  moon  seems  a mass  of  blood  ; the  sun  is  seen  at  night.  Such  are  the 
evil  omens  which  hourly  are  visible ; their  effects  will,  I fear,  prove  baneful 
to  us.” 
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Havana  was  greatly  enraged,  they  fled  from  the  Council-  history  of 

INDIA. 
Part  IV. 


hall. 


The  foregoing  narrative  of  llama’s  invasion  of  nSswi  and 
Lanka  prior  to  the  actual  commencement  of  lios-  Review  of  the 
tilitics  comprises  a few  scenes  which  never  fail  to  rative  of  R&ma’s 

1 # invasion. 

create  a deep  impression  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
Hindu.  lie  sees  in  his  mind’s  eye  the  vast  army  The  army  of 

J v Monkeys  and 

of  Monkeys  of  different  colours  marching  to  the  sea-  “arch?" thcir 
coast,  accompanied  by  an  army  of  Bears,  and  filling 
the  air  with  their  thundering  shouts  of  u Victory  to 
lviima.”  He  beholds  the  vast  bridge  of  rock  and  The  vast  bridge 
stone  stretching  over  the  broad  sea  which  separates 
the  Indian  continent  from  the  Island  of  Ceylon ; 
and  he  feels  a pride,  at  once  national  and  religious, 
in  the  idea  that  the  innumerable  battalions  of  llama 
crossed  the  channel  upon  this  marvellous  structure. 

Lastly,  the  Linga  which  Rama  set  up  on  the  Island  The  Linga,  a 

-rV  • ° „ monument  of 

of  Ramisseram  is  to  him  both  a monument  of  triumph  and  a 

religious 

triumph  and  a n^sterious  symbol  ; and  he  regards  symbo1- 
it  with  so  much  religious  awe  that  like  Herodotus  of 
old  he  trembles  as  he  speaks  of  it,  lest  he  should  let 
fall  any  irreverent  words  which  might  excite  the 
anger  of  the  gods. 

The  origin  of  the  conception  of  Rama’s  bridge  Origin  of  the 

„ . . . . P c Hindu  concep- 

forms  a curious  subiect  of  inquiry.  ine  famous  «on  of  the 
bridge  of  boats  by  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  passed  Bridges  of 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  the  bridges  constructed  matters 
by  Darius  over  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  and  river 
Danube,  are  commonplace  matters  of  fact  in  com- 
parison with  a bridge  of  stone  sixty  miles  long  ex-  Physical  con- 

1 J struction  of  the 

tending  over  a deep  sea.  Strangely  enough  a rocky  J^^the’fdea1" 
causeway  runs  out  from  the  Indian  side  of  the of  a bndge- 
channel,  and  terminates  at  the  Island  of  Ramisseram  ; minating'at 

7 7 Ramisseram. 
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with  Manar. 
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posed to  have 
been  dropped 
by  the  Monkeys. 


Description  of 
the  piigoda  at 
Ramis  scram. 


The  gateway. 


The  door. 


The  quadrangle. 


The  temples. 


The  surround- 
ing wall. 


and  although  it  is  at  present  covered  by  the  sea,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  formerly  above  the  waves.  A 
similar  causeway  runs  out  from  the  opposite  shore 
of  Ceylon,  and  terminates  in  the  Island  of  Manar  ; 
whilst  a sandy  ridge,  known  as  Adam’s  Bridge,  con- 
nects Manar  with  Ramisseram.  There  can  there- 
fore be  little  doubt  that  the  Hindu  bard  formed  the 
idea  of  a bridge  from  a contemplation  of  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  the  locality" ; and  the  conception 
once  formed  was  readily  believed  and  widely  dis- 
seminated. To  this  day"  the  huge  blocks  or  boulders 
which  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  India  are 
universally  believed  to  have  been  dropped  by  the 
Monkeys  in  the  attempt  to  carry  them  southwards 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  bridge. 

The  Island  of  Ramisseram,  and  the  pagoda  which 
appears  to  have  been  erected  there  as  a memorial 
of  Rama’s  crossing  the  sea,  are  naturally  replete 
with  interest  to  every"  reader  of  the  R&m&yana. 
The  pagoda  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  India. 
The  gateway  is  lofty  and  massive,  a pyramidal 
oblong  a hundred  feet  high,  and  covered  with  carv- 
ings of  minute  figures,  amongst  which  the  Lingd  is 
frequently"  exhibited.  The  door  is  Cyclopean  in  its 
appearance,  being  forty  feet  high,  and  composed  of 
long  slabs  of  stone  placed  together  perpendicularly" 
with  cross  slabs  of  the  same  material.  Beyond  the 
gateway  is  a cloistered  quadrangle  six  hundred  feet 
square,  the  pillars  of  which  are ' three  feet  deep  and 
covered  with  carvings.  Beyond  the  cloisters  are 
several  temples  with  brick  spires  profusely  decor- 
ated. The  whole  precinct  is  surrounded  by  a 
lofty  wall,  which  is  covered  with  minute  carvings 
like  those  on  (lie  pyrramidal  gateway. 
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The  entrance  to  the  temples  is  on  the  south  history  of 

1 INDIA. 

side.  Here  stands  a temple  to  Siva,  the  god  of  pAbt  iv. 
whom  the  Ling&  is  a symbol.  On  the  right  is  a Tjie  tempio  to 
large  temple  to  R&ma,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  Th*temPic  to 
god  is  to  be  seen  with  a large  brazen  Linga,  before  ^LVung*. 
it.  On  the  left  is  a smaller  temple  to  Si'td,  in  which  TJw  teroPi°  of 
the  goddess  is  represented  richly  dressed  ; and  a simn3tcdhy 
brazen  pillar  ending  in  a vane  of  three  cross  bars1 1,1,1 
stands  before  it,  and  is  surmounted  by  a Bird, 
which  may  perhaps  be  intended  to  represent  one  of 
those  Rajas  of  Vultures  which  are  introduced  in  the 
Ramayana  as  allies  of  R&ma.  Without  the  door 
are  the  vast  chariots  of  the  gods,  profusely  covered  T^ears  of  tUe 
with  carvings,  in  which  the  images  arc  occasionally 
placed,  whilst  thousands  of  worshippers  assist  to 
draw  them  along. 

The  Island  of  Ramisseram  is  regarded  by  the  thc 

Hindus  as  more  sacred  than  the  Island  of  Delos  was  ^'4efram. 
regarded  by  the  Greeks.  No  labour  or  cultivation 
of  any  kind  is  carried  on  in  any  part  of  it.  The 
Brahmans,  safely  embosomed  amidst  the  waves,  The^Brthmans 
pass  their  time  in  idleness,  or  meditation,  or  in  the  ^®PubUoex' 
performance  of  religious  rites,  or  in  attendance  upon 
the  numerous  pilgrims  that  visit  this  locality.  They 
live  upon  the  contributions  of  the  devout,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  large  sums  which  the  Poligar  chiefs 
of  the  neighbouring  provinces  on  the  mainland  ex- 
pend upon  the  establishment  in  this  Island.6 

The  story  of  the  preparations  for  the  war  on 
either  side  is  related  at  considerable  length  in  the 
original,  and  swelled  out  by  a number  of  religious 
discourses,  similar  in  character  to  those  which  have 
already  been  extracted  in  the  form  of  notes  from 


6 See  Travels  of  Lord  Valentia. 
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the  Adhyatma  Ramdyana.  Angada  is  also  said  to 
have  been  sent  out  with  a message  to  Rdvana,  de- 
manding the  restoration  of  Si'td  on  pain  of  imme- 
diate destruction,  and  the  transfer  of  the  empire  of 
Lanka  to  Vibhfshana ; but  the  narrative  of  the 
mission  has  been  so  largely  mixed  up  with  mythical 
details,  that  it  has  been  omitted  altogether  from  the 
present  text. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Kama’s  war  against  ravana. 


The  second  portion  of  the  narrative  of  R&ma’s 
expedition  against  Ravana  comprises  the  story  of 
the  actual  war.  The  description  of  the  combats, 
like  the  description  of  the  great  war  in  the  Malm 
BLuirata,  occupies  a very  large  space  in  the  original 
poem,  the  narrative  being  interwoven  with  a mass 
of  supernatural  detail  which  has  been  largely  cut 
away  without  damage  to  the  narrative.  Some  inci- 
dents, however,  have  been  preserved  on  account  of 
their  popularity  amongst  the  Hindus,  although  they 
are  otherwise  devoid  of  historical  value. 

The  principal  events  and  scenes  in  Rama’s  war 
against  Ravana  are  as  follows  : — 
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Story  of  Rama's 
war  against 
RAvana,  form- 
ing the  second 
portion  of  the 
narrative  of  the 
expedition. 
Character  of 
the  combats 


Events  and 
scenes  in  the 
story  of  Itama's 
war. 


1st,  Commencement  of  hostilities  by  Rama’s 
army. 

2nd,  Great  battle  between  the  Monkeys  and  Rak- 
shasas  without  the  city. 

3rd,  Indrajit’s  first  sacrifice,  and  confinement  of 
Rama  and  Lakslimana  in  the  noose  of  snakes. 

4th,  Ravana  takes  the  field  in  person  against 


Rama. 


5th,  The  awakening  and  death  of  Kumbha- 
karna. 

6th,  Indrajit’s  second  sacrifice  and  successful 
charge  of  the  Monkey  army. 
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1st,  Commence- 
ment  of  hos- 
tilities by 
Rama’s  army. 


The  Monkeys 
fill  up  the  great 
canal. 


Rama  sees 
RAvana,  and 
carries  away 
his  umbrella 
and  ten  crowns. 


2nd,  A great 
battlo  between 
the  R&kshasas 
anil  Monkeys 
without  tlio 
city. 


7th,  Restoration  of  the  dead  Monkeys  to  life. 

8th,  Ravana  shuts  himself  up  in  Lanka. 

9th,  Third  sacrifice  and  death  of  Indrajit. 

10th,  RAvana  again  takes  the  field  without  the 
city. 

1 1th,  Hanuman’s  adventure  with  KAla-nemi. 

12th,  RAvana’s  sacrifice. 

13th,  Final  overthrow  of  RAvana. 

The  narrative  of  these  events  may  now  be  re- 
lated. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  armies  of 
Monkeys  and  Bears  are  encamped  without  the  city 
of  LankA,  and  that  any  hope  that  Raina  may  have 
entertained  of  a peaceful  solution  of  the  quarrel  has 
been  frustrated  by  RAvana’s  obstinate  refusal  to  re- 
store Si'tA.  The  story  now  proceeds  as  follows : — 

After  this  Rama  said  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Monkeys  and 
Bears : — “ 0 my  Counsellors,  act  now  as  you  think  best.” 
At  this  command  the  Monkeys  set  up  a loud  shout,  and 
divided  themselves  into  different  companies,  and  began  to 
fill  up  the  great  canal  which  surrounded  the  city  of  Lanka. 
As  soon  as  the  Raksliasas  saw  what  the  Monkeys  were 
about,  they  went  and  informed  Ravana;  and  Ravana  went 
to  the  top  of  his  palace  followed  by  his  Counsellors,  and 
thence  began  to  survey  the  whole  army  of  Rama.  When 
the  army  saw  the  ten-headed  Raja  of  the  Raksliasas,  they 
set  up  a loud  shout  as  if  in  derision ; and  Ravana  imme- 
diately ordered  his  Rakshasas  to  fall  upon  them,  and  a 
small  battle  took  place,  in  which  many  were  slain  on  both 
sides.  When  Rama  beheld  Ravana,  ho  took  up  his  bow 
and  discharged  eleven  arrows  at  him ; and  with  one  arrow 
he  cut  down  his  royal  umbrella,  and  with  the  other  ten 
arrows  he  cut  the  ten  crowns  from  his  ten  heads. 

Now  when  Ravana  found  that  he  had  been  deprived  of 
his  ten  crowns  and  his  royal  umbrella,  he  was  much 
ashamed,  and  ho  descended  from  the  roof  of  his  palace,  and 
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ordered  his  army  of  Rdkshasas  to  march  out  of  the  city  and  history 

bring  him  the  heads  of  Vibhishana,  Rama,  Sugriva,  and 

Lakshmana.  And  the  Rakshasas  airayed  themselves  for 

the  battle,  and  marched  out  of  the  city  into  the  plain ; and 

Rama  and  his  army  of  Monkeys  set  out  to  meet  them. 

And  the  two  armies  were  arrayed  against  each  other,  and 

they  abused  each  other  for  a long  while ; and  at  length  the 

Monkeys  attacked  the  Rakshasas  with  trees  and  huge 

stones,  and  the  Rakshasas  returned  the  charge  with  a 

shower  of  arrows.  After  fighting  a long  time,  the  two 

ai’niies  came  to  close  quarters,  and  tho  Rakshasas  gained  R«ut  of  Hi 

1 ° Monkey  army 

the  victory,  for  very  many  Monkeys  were  slain  upon  the 

field,  and  the  remainder  betook  themselves  to  flight;  but 

at  this  moment  Sugriva  seized  a large  tree  by  the  roots,  and 

hurled  it  forwards  in  the  direction  of  Indrajit,  the  famous 

son  of  Ravana,  and  conqueror  of  Indra ; and  the  tree  crushed 

the  chariot  of  Indrajit  to  pieces,  and  killed  his  horses  and 

charioteer.1 


1 The  story  of  the  battle  between  the  Rakshasas  and  the  Monkeys  is  told  at  an 
interminable  length  in  the  Ramayana.  The  following  graphic  description  of  the 
two  armies,  and  of  the  encounter  in  the  plain,  which  is  extracted  from  the  Adhy- 
htma  Ramayana,  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  popular  idea  of  the  war  : — “ The 
army  of  demons  marched  out  of  the  fort,  striking  up  their  kettledrums  and  war- 
like instruments,  the  sound  of  which  resembled  the  thunder  that  will  roll  on  the 
day  of  dissolution.  Some  were  mounted  on  buffaloes,  others  on  camels,  on  lions, 
on  elephants,  on  asses,  on  hogs,  on  hyenas,  and  on  wolves.  Their  arms  consisted 
of  swords,  tridents,  clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  maces,  beams,  spears,  and  various 
other  offensive  weapons.  They  marched  forward  in  lines  as  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
one  rolling  after  another,  while  numerous  bodies  remained  within  the  walls  to  pro- 
tect the  town. 

“ Meantime  Sugriva  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Rama  had  marshalled 
the  Monkeys  in  rauks,  and  now  placing  himself  at  their  head  he  led  them  forward 
to  the  attack.  Some  tore  up  trees  by  the  roots,  some  carried  in  their  arms 
immense  rocks,  while  others  depended  on  their  teeth  and  nails,  sharpened  as 
swords  for  the  occasion.  Some  had  teeth  like  long  arrows,  others  seemed  as  if 
they  had  thirty-two  pointed  daggers  in  their  mouths.  Thus  were  the  Monkeys 
drawn  up  in  lines  according  to  the  colour,  each  line  consisting  of  ten  millions  in 
number,  in  complete  order  and  array.  They  sounded  their  shells,  they  sang  war 
songs  on  the  plain,  their  flags  and  ensigns  were  displayed  without  number ; each 
Monkey  as  he  advanced  cried  out,  ‘ Victory  to  Rama  ! ’ ‘ Victory  to  Lakshmana!  ’ 
‘ Victory  to  Sugriva ! ’ So  loud  were  their  shouts,  that  the  sound  of  them  was 
heard  at  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  earth.  Some  leaped,  some  danced,  such  was 
their  joy;  each  Monkey  resembled  a red,  a white,  a green,  a black,  or  a blue 
mountain,  according  to  his  colour.  The  Chiefs,  such  as  Raja  Sugriva,  Hanuman, 
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3rd,  Indrajit’s 
first  sacrifice, 
and  confine- 
ment of  Rama 
and  Laksh- 
mana  in  the 
noose  of  the 
snakes. 


After  this  Indrajit  himself  took  to  flight,  and  resolved  to 
make  the  offering  of  homa  to  the  god  of  fire,  before  recom- 
mencing the  battle.  Arraying  himself  in  red  clothes  and 
garlands  of  red  flowers,  he  kindled  the  sacred  fire  with  twigs 
of  sacred  trees.  He  then  sacrificed  a black  goat,  and  tak- 
ing its  blood  in  an  iron  pot,  be  offered  it  as  homa  to  Agni, 
and  the  sacrifice  burned  propitiously.  Suddenly  there  came 
out  of  the  fire  a golden  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
filled  with  every  kind  of  weapon ; and  Indrajit  rejoiced 
greatly,  for  he  knew  that  when  he  was  seated  in  that  chariot 
he  could  see  others  whilst  he  himself  remained  invisible. 
Indrajit  then  mounted  the  chariot,  and  appeared  before 
Rama,  and  he  discharged  many  arrows  at  Rama  and  Laksh- 
mana  ; and  the  two  brothers  could  not  perceive  him,  neither 
could  they  discern  whence  the  arrows  came.  At  last  Indrajit 
took  the  noose  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Brahma, 
and  which  was  made  of  serpents ; and  he  threw  the  noose 


Angada,  Nila,  Nala,  and  others,  beyond  the  power  of  calculation,  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  their  respective  lines.  Beside  them  stood  Rama,  the  protect- 
or and  supporter  of  them ; he  inspired  them  with  a portion  of  his  own  mighty 
power. 

“The  army  of  Demons  appointed  by  Ravana  marched  out  of  the  Fort  ; the 
Monkeys  ou  beholding  them  could  not  restrain  their  fury ; they  rushed  forward  to 
attack  them.  Some  hurled  trees  and  rocks  on  their  foes  ; others  confiding  in  their 
teeth,  rushed  on  the  Demons,  who  fought  with  equal  fury.  The  hattle  was  tre- 
mendous to  the  sight ; the  Monkeys  at  every  blow  called  out,  ‘ Rama  ! Rama  ! ’ 
Thousands  of  Monkeys  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Demons,  thousands  of  Demons 
by  the  hands  of  the  Monkeys.  By  each  tree  ten  enormous  giants  were  felled  to 
the  ground,  by  each  rock  hundreds  of  Demons  were  crushed  to  atoms.  Some  of 
the  Monkeys  springing  on  their  enemies  tore  them  to  pieces  with  their  teeth  and 
nails ; each  party  crying  out,  ‘ Strike ! Strike  ! Kill ! Kill ! ’ The  air  resounded 
with  their  shouts.  Millions  of  broken  war-cars  were  scattered  over  the  plain; 
thousands  of  elephants,  lions,  hogs,  and  other  animals,  fled  about  covered  with 
blood  and  deprived  of  their  riders.  A river  flowed  from  the  blood  of  the 
Demons  and  of  the  Monkeys  ; a mountain  was  formed  of  their  bodies ; so  great 
was  the  heap  of  bones  and  limbs  as  if  an  immense  hill  was  formed  in  the  sea.  In 
this  manner  did  the  battle  rage  until  mid-day,  while  Rama  looked  on,  and  beheld 
his  heroes  and  warriors  active  in  the  combat.  He  knew  them  to  be  incarnations 
of  the  gods,  and  the  reflection  of  his  favour  shone  upon  them  ; through  the  blessing 
of  his  kindness  the  strength  of  each  Monkey  was  extended  a hundred-fold.  The 
crime  of  Ravana  in  stealing  Situ  was  about  to  receive  its  merited  punishment;  his 
fortune  was  on  the  decline ; when  the  fortune  of  the  sovereign  is  lost  that  of  his 
army  becomes  hopeless.  A fourth  part  of  Havana's  troops  were  slain  that  day  on 
the  field  of  hattle.” 
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over  the  two  brothers,  and  caught  them  in  its  meshes. 
After  a while  the  gods  in  heaven  perceived  the  condition  of 
Kama,  and  they  sent  Vayu  to  remind  him  that  he  was 
Vishnu,  and  to  advise  him  to  call  for  the  aid  of  his  own 
Bird  Garura.  Vayu  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  Kama 
then  remembered  the  name  of  his  Bird  Garura;  and  Garura 
instantly  appeared  before  him  ; and  the  snakes  that  formed 
the  ties  of  the  noose  fled  at  the  smell  of  the  mighty  Bird, 
and  the  two  brothers  were  released  from  the  toils.  Then 
Garura  rose  in  the  air,  and  went  his  way.2 

After  this  Ravana  ordered  his  army  of  Rilkshasas  to 
gather  together,  and  prepared  to  go  out  with  them  and  do 
battlo  against  Rama.  And  Mandodari,  who  was  his  favourite 
wife,  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  he  refused  to  hearken  to 
her  words.  And  he  marched  out  of  Lanka  with  a vast  array 
of  horsemen  and  footmen,  and  elephants  and  chariots,  and 
there  was  a great  battle;3  and  the  Rakshasas  discharged 


2 Garura  is  worshipped  as  the  sacred  bird  upon  which  Vishnu  is  accustomed  to 
ride.  Thus  it  was  Garura  who  is  said  to  have  carried  Krishna  from  Hastinapur  to 
Manipura  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Arjuna.  Garura  is  described  as  a great 
devourer  of  serpents,  and  was  father  of  Jatayus,  the  Vulture  who  was  slain  by 
Ravana.  The  myth  in  the  text  has  a religious  meaning,  which  is  not  without 
value.  Indrajit  was  the  conqueror  of  Indra,  but  still  he  could  only  gain  a tem- 
porary ascendancy  over  Rama  by  the  aid  of  Brahma.  But  Brahma  is  inferior  to 
Vishnu,  and  consequently  his  noose  of  serpents  was  devoured  by  the  bird  Garura. 
These  puerilities  are  a characteristic  of  much  of  the  popular  religious  teaching 
amongst  the  Hindus.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  no  pious  Hindu  will  commence 
the  story  of  Rama  and  Lakshmana  being  caught  in  the  noose,  unless  he  is  enabled 
to  continue  it  to  the  happy  conclusion  when  the  two  heroes  are  delivered  by  the 
snake-devouring  Garura.  A native  friend  was  on  one  occasion  interpreting  the 
story  to  the  author  as  it  appears  in  the  Bengalee  version  ; and  was  taken  so  un- 
well in  the  middle  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  He  appeared,  however,  the  next 
day  rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  finished  the  remainder  of  the  incident,  much  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  disclosing  at  the  same  time  his  reasons  for  doing  so. 

3 The  appearauce  of  Ravana  on  this  occasion  is  described  in  the  Adhyatma 
Ramayana  in  the  following  graphic  passage : — “ A thousand  horses  were  har- 
nessed to  Ravana’ s car,  on  which  he  deposited  various  weapons,  the  messengers  of 
fate.  As  he  passed  through  the  gates  thousands  of  kettledrums  and  shells 
sounded  on  the  walls,  and  the  shouts  of  his  followers  resembled  those  which  will 
be  heard  on  the  last  day.  Clouds  of  dust  hid  the  sun  from  the  Demons,  in  the 
like  manner  as  Rama  is  concealed  from  the  ignorant.  Ravana  marched  out  of 
Lanka  in  great  pomp,  state,  and  magnificence  ; his  ten  heads  appeared  as  ten 
mountains,  his  twenty  eyes  as  dark  ovens,  his  teeth  as  anvils,  his  twenty  arms  as 
the  branches  of  the  largest  trees,  his  breast  as  a broad  terrace,  his  belly  as  an  enor- 
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their  arrows  whilst  the  Monkeys  hurled  down  trees,  and 
stones,  and  mountains.  And  there  were  many  single  com- 
bats, and  Ravana  fought  first  with  Hanuman,  and  then  with 
Lakshmana,  and  last  of  all  with  Rama.  After  a while  Rama 
discharged  a crescent-shaped  arrow  which  again  cut  off  the 
ten  crowns  from  the  ten  heads  of  Ravana ; and  Ravana  was 
greatly  ashamed,  and  left  the  field,  and  returned  to  Lanka. 

Ravana  then  entered  his  Council-hall,  and  sat  upon  the 
throne,  and  he  was  much  discomforted ; and  he  thought  upon 
the  power  of  Rama,  and  sighed  heavily.  He  then  sent  for 
his  Counsellors,  and  desired  them  to  guard  the  city  with  the 
utmost  vigilance ; and  ho  gave  orders  that  his  brother 
Kumbha-karna  should  be  awakened  from  his  deep  sleep,  say- 
ing : — “ My  brother  Kumbha-karna  is  very  brave  and  power- 
ful, and  I have  no  doubt  but  that  the  moment  he  wakes  he 
will  relieve  us  from  the  terror  of  Rama : By  the  blessing  of 
Brahma  he  sleeps  for  six  months,  and  then  wakes  up  for  one 
day,  and  for  that  day  he  is  invincible  : Awake  him,  there- 
fore, without  delay : Fear  him  not,  show  him  no  mercy,  but 
beat  him,  if  it  be  necessary;  only  wake  him  up  ; for  of  what 
use  can  he  be  if  he  does  not  arise,  and  save  us  from  destruc- 
tion ! ”* * *  4 

At  this  command,  the  Rakshasas  prepared  enormous 
quantities  of  flesh  meat,  together  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
incense  and  other  perfumes,  and  carried  them  to  the  apart- 
ment where  Kumbha-karna  lay  sleeping.  And  they  kindled 
a fire,  and  threw  incense  thereon,  and  began  to  dance  and 

mous  jar,  the  colour  of  his  body  as  a blue  mountain,  his  eyebrows  and  whiskers  as 

black  serpents.  On  his  ten  heads  he  wore  crowns  of  gold,  studded  with  the  richest 
gems.  In  his  twenty  hands  lie  bore  the  following  weapons  : — 1.  A sword;  2.  a 

shield  ; 3.  a bow  and  arrows  ; 4.  a battle-axe  ; 5.  a trident ; 6.  a battering-ram  ; 
7.  a noose;  8.  a wooden  club;  9.  a short  lance;  10.  a spear;  11.  a bludgeon 
with  an  iron  head;  12.  a mace;  13.  a fork;  14.  a two-edged  sword;  15.  a 
poignard  ; 16.  a dagger  ; 17.  a javelin;  18.  a tremendous  scourge  ; 19.  a circle; 
20.  a macc,  the  head  of  which  was  studded  with  long  ar.d  sharp  spikes. 

4 According  to  the  legend  Kumbha-karna  had  practised  great  austerities  like 
his  brother  Havana.  Brahma  then  offered  him  a boon,  upon  which  lie  asked  for 
the  power  of  long  slumber;  sleep  being  regarded  by  many  Iliml 6s  as  a state  of 
happiness.  After  this  Kumbha-karna  slept  for  six  months  at  a time  ; and  at  the 
expiration  of  every  period  awoke  up  and  devoured  an  enormous  meal,  and  then 
went  to  sleep  again. 
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sing  round  liis  bed,  but  still  lie  slumbered  ou.  Then  they  history  of 

began  to  shako  the  gigantic  Rakshasa  with  all  their  might;  „IND1*: 
o o o _ ° . Paet  iv. 

and  some  sounded  the  shell  of  triumph  in  his  ears,  whilst 

others  beat  him  with  all  sorts  of  weapons,  but  still  they 

could  not  awaken  him.  They  then  brought  in  a thousand 

elephants,  and  permitted  them  to  walk  over  his  body,  but 

still  he  continued  sleeping.  At  last  they  brought  in  a num-  Success  of  the 

ber  of  beautiful  women,  and  directed  them  to  sing  and  danco  "oluul‘ 

round  his  bed,  and  to  caress  him  with  their  arms ; and  when 

ho  felt  their  gentle  touch,  and  smelt  the  sweet  fragrance  of 

their  lips,  he  began  to  quiver,  and  presently  he  opened  his 

eyes,  and  rose  up  with  a loud  roaring. 

Then  Kumbha-karna,  with  eyes  red  with  rage,  demanded  inure  of 
the  reason  of  his  being  awakened,  and  the  Rakshasas  re-  Kumblia  kanu‘ 
plied  with  joined  hands  : — “ 0 Yuvaraja,  you  spend  so  much 
of  your  time  in  sleep,  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  dangers 
which  environ  your  elder  brother  : Arise  now  and  satisfy 
your  hunger.”  So  saying,  the  Rakshasas  spread  the  pro-  H is  prodigious 
visions  before  Kumbha-karna,  and  he  began  to  make  a 
prodigious  meal.  First  he  took  an  immense  quantity  of 
rice  and  vegetables,  then  in  four  mouthfuls  he  devoured  a 
great  many  roasted  hogs  and  deer,  and  then  he  ate  two 
thousand  human  beings,  and  drank  a thousand  pots  of  wine. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  Rakshasas  informed  him  that  the 

city  of  Lanka  was  threatened  by  two  human  beings  and  an 

army  of  Monkeys  ; and  he  cried  out : — “ Let  me  go  and  Threatens  to 

devour  them.”  Then  he  proceeded  to  the  Council-hall,  and  Monkeys. 

his  stature  was  loftier  than  the  walls  of  Lanka ; and  when 

the  Monkeys  saw  him  in  the  distance  they  were  sore  afraid. 

And  Ravana  told  his  brother  Kumbha-karna  all  that  had 
taken  place;  and  Kumbha-karna  rebuked  him  for  having 
excited  the  enmity  of  Rama.  Nevertheless  Kumbha-karna  Takes  the  field 

. and  carries 

mounted  his  chariot,  and  went  out  against  the  Monkey  army,  away  Sugriva. 
and  put  them  to  rout ; and  he  crushed  Sugriva  with  a large 
stone,  and  carried  him  away  in  triumph  to  the  city  of  Lanka. 

Then  Kumbha-karna  again  took  the  field,  and  Rama  went 

out  to  meet  him  ; and  after  much  fighting  Rama  severed  the  Slain  by  Rama. 

head  of  Kumbha-karna  from  his  body,  and  the  whole  army 
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of  Monkeys  rent  the  air  with  mighty  shouts  of  “ Victoiy  to 
Rama ! ” 

When  Ravana  heard  that  his  brother  Kumbha-karna  had 
been  slain  by  Rama,  he  was  exceedingly  grieved ; but  his 
son  Indrajit  arose  and  said  : — “ This  is  not  a time  for  idle 
lamentations,  for  your  enemies  are  roaring  at  your  gate  like 
lions : Behold,  I will  go  out  myself  against  Rama,  and  kill  him 
and  all  his  army.”  Indrajit  then  determined  to  render  him- 
self once  again  invisible ; and  he  drove  his  chariot  towards 
the  sacrificial  pit,  and  ordered  all  things  to  be  made  ready 
for  the  homa,  and  performed  the  homa  with  the  blood  of  a 
black  goat ; and  the  fire  burnt  propitiously,  and  Agni  took 
the  offerings  with  his  own  hands ; and  when  the  sacrifice  was 
completed,  a chariot  filled  with  all  kinds  of  weapons  came 
out  of  the  fire.  Indrajit  then  mounted  the  chariot  and  again 
became  invisible ; and  he  returned  to  the  field  of  battle,  and 
dismissed  his  army,  and  ascended  into  the  air,  and  discharged 
a heavy  shower  of  arrows  upon  the  Monkeys ; and  he 
slaughtered  thousands  upon  thousands,  for  no  one  could  tell 
whence  the  arrows  came.  Then  Rama  and  Lakshmana  fell 
down  upon  the  earth,  and  feigned  themselves  to  be  dead, 
and  Indrajit  returned  in  triumph  to  the  city  of  Lanka. 

After  this,  Hanuman  and  Yibhishana  took  torches,  and 
surveyed  the  army  of  Monkeys,  and  found  that  they  had  been 
desperately  cut  to  pieces  by  the  arrows  of  Indrajit.  Some 
were  without  heads,  others  without  legs,  others  without  arms, 
many  were  dying  from  thirst,  and  sixty-seven  crores  of 
Monkeys  were  dead.  Then  Susliena,  the  physician,  came  up 
and  said  to  Hanuman  : — “ Go  you  to  the  northern  mountain 
Gandha-madana,  and  bring  hither  four  different  sorts  of 
herbs  which  are  growing  there : The  first  will  restore  the 
dead  to  life,  the  second  will  drive  away  all  pain,  the  third 
will  join  the  broken  parts,  and  the  fourth  will  heal  all  wouuds 
caused  by  the  arrows  : If  you  bring  these  herbs  before  sun- 
rise, Rama  and  Lakshmana  and  the  whole  army  will  recover  ; 
but  if  the  sun  rises  before  you  return,  nothing  on  earth  can 
heal  them.”  Hanuman  replied  : — “ By  the  blessing  of  Rama 
I shall  accomplish  this  journey .”  Hanuman  then  rose  up 
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to  tlie  Subala  mountain  and  swelled  out  his  body  to  a pro-  history  op 
digious  size,  and  ascended  into  the  air,  and  with  a mighty 

leap  ho  passed  over  mountains,  forests,  rivers,  and  cities, 

until  ho  came  in  sight  of  tlio  Himalaya  mountains,  sparkling 
with  gems  and  medicinal  herbs,  and  ho  alighted  upon  the 
medicinal  ridge  between  Kaildsa  and  Rishava.  There  Hanu-  Hanuman 

0 carries  away  l ho 

man  looked  for  the  herbs,  but  ho  could  not  fiud  them  : mountain  by 
so  ho  took  up  tlio  mountain-ridge  by  the  roots,  and  carried 
it  with  all  its  inhabitants  to  the  battle-field  before  LankA. 

And  Sushena  found  the  herbs ; and  when  Rama  and  Laksh- 
mana  and  the  Monkey  army  smelled  the  herbs,  they  were 
all  immediately  healed.  And  Rama  praised  Hanuman ; 
and  Hanuman  then  carried  back  the  mountain  to  its  propor 
place.5 

After.,  this  Ravana  said  to  his  Counsellors: — “All  the  8th,  RAvana 

^ _ _ shuts  himself 

Rakshasas  I send  against  the  Monkeys  aro  slain  upon  the  up  in  Lanki. 
field,  and  never  return  to  Lanka;  but  all  the  Monkeys  who 
are  slain  by  the  Rakshasas  are  restored  to  life,  and  are  again 
ready  for  battle : Such  a war  profits  me  nothing  : Shut 
therefore  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  we  will  remain  within 
the  walls.”  So  the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed,  and 
Ravana  and  his  Rakshasas  remained  within  the  walls.  Now 
when  Rama  saw  that  Ravana  would  not  come  out  to  bat-  Rama  orders 
tie,  he  commanded  Hanuman  and  the  other  Chiefs  of  the  fire  the  city  of 

Lanka. 

Monkeys  to  go  into  Lanka  in  the  night-time  with  lighted 
torches,  and  to  set  the  city  on  fire ; and  the  Monkey  Chiefs 
dill  so.6  Then  Ravana  sent  out  the  two  sons  of  Kurnbha- 
karna  to  fight  against  Rama  and  Lakslimana,  but  they  were 
slain  by  Sugriva  and  Hanuman.  Then  he  sent  out  the  son 

5 An  absurd  story  is  told  in  the  Ramtiyana,  respecting  the  difficulty  which 
Hanuman  experienced  in  bringing  tbe  herbs  to  the  battle  -field  before  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  according  to  the  direction  of  Sushena.  Whilst  Hanuman  was  flying 
through  the  air  he  perceived  that  the  sun  was  about  to  rise.  Accordingly  he  re- 
quested the  sun  to  conceal  its  light  until  he  should  reach  Lankfi,  saying  : — “ Reflect 
upon  Kama’s  will,  and  dread  his  vengeance  ! ” The  sun  granted  Hanuman’s 
request,  and  stood  still  and  did  not  rise  till  mid-day. 

6 This  firing  of  Lanka  seems  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  previous  repre- 
sentation of  the  destruction  of  Lanka  by  Hanuman’s  tail.  But  such  inconsist- 
encies are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  the  Hindi  epics,  and  are  easily  reconciled  in 
the  national  mind  by  the  arbitrary  interpretations  of  the  commentators. 

vol.  11.  24 
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of  Khara ; and  lie  was  slain  by  an  arrow  wliich  was  dis- 
charged by  Rama. 

When  Rctvana  heard  that  his  nephews  were  slain,  he 
sent  once  again  for  his  favourite  son  Indrajit,  the  same  who 
had  conquered  Indra ; and  Indrajit  vowed  that  he  would  go 
forth  to  the  plain,  and  never  leave  it  until  he  had  rid  the 
world  of  Rdma.  And  his  mother  Mandodari  prayed  him 
not  to  fight  against  Rama ; but  he  remonstrated  with  her, 
and  told  her  not  to  be  afraid  for  that  he  would  speedily 
fulfil  his  vow.  Ho  then  proceeded  to  a thick  jungle  to  per- 
form a sacrifice  to  the  god  Agni,  which  should  ensure  him 
the  victory.  But  Lakshmana  discovered  his  design,  and  let 
fly  a shower  of  arrows  at  the  Rdkshasas  who  guarded  the 
place ; and  the  Rakshasas  fled,  and  the  Monkeys  rushed  in 
and  spoilt  the  sacrifice.  And  Lakshmana  and  Indrajit 
abused  each  other,  and  then  they  fought  for  a long  while, 
until  Lakshmana  took  the  arrow  which  had  been  given  to 
him  by  Indra  at  the  hermitage  of  Agastya,  and  repeated 
the  proper  mantras,  and  discharged  it  at  his  enemy ; and 
Indrajit  fell  down  dead,  and  his  head  was  severed  from  his 
body.  Then  Lakshmana  and  all  the  Monkey  army  roared 
like  lions  and  shouted  : — “ Victory  to  Rama  ! ” And  the 
gods  in  heaven  began  to  shower  flowers  upon  the  head  of 
Lakshmana. 

When  Rdvana  heard  that  his  son  Indrajit  was  dead  ho 
was  seized  with  an  agony  of  grief,  crying  out  that  he  had 
now  no  son  to  perform  his  funeral  rites.  And  he  ordered 
his  army  of  Rakshasas  to  make  ready,  and  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  new  moon  he  marched  out  of  the  city ; and 
he  pressed  through  the  Monkey  army  until  he  approached 
Rama  and  Lakshmana.  Then  Ravana  and  Rama  abused 
each  other  for  awhile,  and  at  last  fell  too  desperately ; and 
they  discharged  arrows  at  each  other  which  broke  up  chariots, 
or  turned  back  other  arrows,  or  possessed  many  wonderfid 
powers  which  were  marvellous  to  behold.  Some  arrows  im- 
pelled an  enemy  to  sleep,  or  to  sing,  or  to  dance,  or  to  swoon 
away,  or  rendered  him  hungry  or  athirst ; some  had  terri- 
ble mouths,  such  as  the  mouths  of  tigers,  lions,  bears,  crows, 
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jackals,  dogs,  vultures,  licrous,  and  hogs ; some  produced 
strauge  things,  such  as  peacocks,  snakes,  Garuras,  wind, 
water,  fire,  or  rocks  ; some  were  shaped  like  the  sun,  whilst 
others  resembled  bells,  comets,  monkoys,  maces,  chakras, 
knives,  swords,  and  hatchets.  At  length,  after  much  fight- 
ing, Ravana  took  up  a mace  which  had  been  obtained  by 
virtue  of  a sacrifice,  and  was  infallible.  And  Ravana  threw 
this  mace  at  Lakshmana,  and  it  pierced  his  breast,  and 
pinned  him  to  the  ground ; and  none  of  the  Monkeys,  nor 
Rama  himself,  could  draw  out  the  mace  from  the  heart  of 
Lakshmana.  Rama  then  fought  against  Ravana,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  his  city  of  Lanka. 

When  it  was  midnight,  Hanuman,  at  the  request  of  the 
physician  Sushena,  set  out  once  again  to  bring  medicinal 
herbs  before  sun-rise  from  the  mountain  Gandha-madana, 
which  should  recover  Lakshmana ; and  a Rakshasa  spy  car- 
ried the  news  to  Ravana.  Then  Ravana  sent  for  his  uncle 
Kala-nemi,  and  said  : — “ If  you  can  put  Hanuman  to  death  I 
will  reward  you  with  the  half  of  my  Raj.”  And  Kala-nemi 
went  that  moment  to  the  Gandha-madana  mountain,  and 
assumed  the  form  of  a devotee,  and  created  a magic  hermit- 
age upon  the  mountain.1 * * * * * 7  Meantime  Hanuman  was  passing 
through  the  air,  and  soon  reached  the  place  called  Nandi- 
grama,  which  was  without  the  city  of  Ayodhya ; and  he  saw 
Bharata  there  mourning  the  absence  of  his  beloved  Rama ; 
all  else  were  asleep,  but  Bharata  was  awake,  and  was  fanning 
the  sandal  of  Rama.  Bharata  saw  Hanuman  pass  through 
the  air,  and  would  have  shot  an  arrow  at  the  strange  animal ; 
but  Hanuman  called  out  who  he  was,  and  told  Bharata  all 
that  had  taken  place,  and  then  went  his  way  to  the  mountain. 
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1 The  magic  hermitage  is  thus  described  in  the  Adhyatma  It  am  ay  an  a : — 

“ Fruit  trees  and  flowers  of  every  kind  and  colour  sprang  up  at  his  command  to 

form  an  enchanting  garden,  and  birds  of  every  hue  flew  about  chaunting  the  praises 

of  Rama.  Kala-nemi  assumed  the  form  of  a man  rigorously  devout,  and  by  the 

force  of  charms  he  created  others  similar  to  himself,  whom  he  stationed  in  various 

parts  tinder  the  appearance  of  being  employed  in  devotion.  Some  seemed  to  he 

deeply  engaged  in  religious  meditation,  some  in  ceremonies  of  worship,  others  in 
reading  holy  hooks ; some  were  praying  over  rosaries  consisting  of  a thousand 
beads,  and  some  entirely  naked  were  employed  in  various  occupations ; in  this 
manner  he  waited  in  expectation  of  Hanuman’s  arrival.  ” 
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Now  when  Hanuman  set  his  foot  upon  the  mountain,  he 
beheld  the  hermitage  of  Kala-nemi,  and  perceived  Kala- 
nemi  seated  like  a devotee  upon  a deer-skin,  absorbed  in 
meditation,  with  various  rosaries  round  his  neck,  his  body 
smeared  with  ashes,  and  his  eyes  closed.  A form  of  the 
Linga  was  before  him,  so  that  Hanuman  supposed  that  he 
was  a devout  sage  worshipping  the  Linga.  Presently  Kala- 
nemi  opened  his  eyes  and  beheld  Hanuman,  and  welcomed 
him  as  his  guest,  and  conducted  him  to  his  hermitage ; but 
Hanuman  would  neither  take  food  nor  drink,  but  would  only 
bathe  in  the  pond  which  was  near.  Then  Hanuman  dipped 
his  foot  into  the  water,  and  it  was  seized  by  a crocodile ; 
but  he  jumped  out  of  the  water  and  killed  the  crocodile; 
upon  which  a lovely  figure  arose  from  the  body. of  the  fish, 
and  assumed  the  form  of  a beautiful  Apsara,  and  told  him 
how  she  had  offended  the  sage  Daksha  by  her  pride,  and 
had  been  cursed  by  him  that  she  should  become  a crocodile 
until  she  should  be  delivered  by  Hanuman.  She  then 
thanked  Hanuman  for  her  deliverance,  and  bade  him  beware 
of  Kala-nemi,  and  then  took  her  leave  and  ascended  to 
heaven. 

Meantime  Kala-nemi  being  assured  of  the  death  of 
Hanuman,  was  pondering  over  the  division  of  the  Raj  of 
Lanka,  which  had  been  promised  to  him  by  Ravana ; when 
Hanuman  suddenly  appeared  before  him  and  said  : — “0  you 
false  hermit,  I know  who  you  are ; there  is  no  use  iu  yo.ur 
disguising  yourself  any  more.”  So  saying,  Hanuman  took 
him  by  the  feet,  and  hurled  him  round  his  head,  and  sud- 
denly let  him  loose ; and  he  flew  through  the  air,  and  fell 
before  the  throne  of  Ravana  in  the  Council-hall  of  Lanka,  to 
the  utter  surprise  of  Ravana  and  his  Counsellors.8 

Meantime  Hanuman  had  searched  the  mountain  for  the 
medicinal  herbs,  but  could  not  find  them ; and  lie  took  up 
the  whole  mountain  as  before,  and  carried  it  to  Sushena; 

8 K&la-ncmi  is  a Hindu  Alnaschar.  lie  counts  upon  the  pleasure  he  shall 
enjoy  when  taking  half  the  Raj,  without  considering  that  Hanuman  may  bo  still 
alive.  To  this  day  when  a Hindu  thinks  of  future  profit  without  being  sure  that 
he  will  get  it,  he  is  often  compared  with  Kfila-ncmi. 
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and  Susheua  took  the  kerbs,  and  beat  them  into  a paste, 
and  put  it  to  the  nose  of  Lakslimana,  and  ho  was  imme- 
diately healed  as  before.  Then  all  the  Monkeys  shouted 
aloud  : — “ Victory  to  Kama  I ” 

After  this  Ravana  sent  several  warriors,  one  after  the 
other,  against  Rama,  but  they  were  all  slain ; and  ho  deter- 
mined to  go  himself  once  again,  and  take  the  field  against 
Rama.  But  before  going  forth  he  went  with  joined  hands 
to  Siikra,  who  was  the  preceptor  of  the  Raksliasas,  and 
implored  his  aid  ; and  Siikra  taught  him  certain  mantras, 
and  directed  him  to  offer  sacrifice  in  a secret  place,  and  re- 
peat the  mantras,  whereupon  certain  weapons  would  come 
out  of  the  fire,  and  render  him  invincible  ; but  Siikra  warned 
him  that  ho  must  observe  a strict  silence  throughout,  or  the 
sacrifice  would  be  devoid  of  all  power.  So  Riivana  returned 
to  his  palace,  and  ordered  that  the  gates  should  be  shut ; 
and  he  went  to  his  own  apartment,  and  placed  guards  all 
round  it,  and  carried  the  sacrificial  materials  into  the  room, 
and  barred  and  locked  the  doors  ; and  he  dug  a large  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  commenced  the  ceremony. 
Meantime  Rama  was  informed  by  spies  what  his  enemy  was 
about  to  do ; and  he  commanded  Angada  and  Hanuman  to 
go  with  an  army  of  Monkeys,  and  obstruct  the  sacrifice. 
Then  the  Monkeys  swarmed  into  Lanka,  and  forced  their 
way  into  the  palace,  and  defeated  the  Riikshasa  guards,  and 
broke  open  the  doors  of  the  Raja’s  apartment,  and  assailed 
Ravana  on  all  sides,  but  still  he  persevered  in  the  sacrifice. 
Then  Angada  went  to  the  inner  apartment,  and  seizing 
Mandodari  by  the  hair,  he  dragged  her  into  the  presence  of 
Ravana,  and  ill-treated  her  before  his  face ; and  Mandodari 
began  to  cry  aloud  for  help,  saying  : — “ Behold  the  differ- 
ence between  you  and  your  enemy  Rama  ! See  what  he  is 
doing  for  the  sake  of  his  wife,  and  what  you  are  doing, 
while  your  own  wife  is  being  hurt  and  insulted  ? ” At  these 
words  Ravana  was  aroused,  and  he  abandoned  the  sacrifice, 
and  drew  his  sword  and  struck  a blow  at  Angada  ; and  An- 
gada having  spoiled  the  sacrifice,  relinquished  his  hold  of 
Mandodari,  and  returned  with  the  other  Monkeys  to  Rama. 
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Then  Mandodari  again  implored  her  husband  to  make  his 
submission  to  Rama,  but  he  was  still  inexorable,  and  resolute 
to  take  the  field. 

Now,  when  Ravana  was  going  forth  to  the  battle,  he  met 
his  sister  Surpa-nakha,  and  turned  away  from  her;  and  she 
was  enraged,  and  cursed  him,  saying  : — “ As  you  have 
turned  away  from  me  without  sufficient  cause,  you  shall  never 
again  return  from  the  field  of  battle.”  But  Ravana  heeded 
not  her  words,  but  went  forward  in  his  chariot,  and  drove 
the  Monkey  army  before  him,  until  he  came  into  the 
presence  of  Rama;  and  the  god  Indra,  looking  down  from 
heaven,  and  seeing  that  Rama  was  without  a chariot,  sent 
him  his  own  chariot  with  Matali  for  his  charioteer,  together 
with  his  own  armour  and  weapons.  Then  Rama  and  Ravana 
fought  on  equal  terms  for  a long  while,  and  sometimes  the 
victory  inclined  to  the  side  of  Ravana,  and  sometimes  to  the 
side  of  Rama.  At  last  Ravana  became  fatigued,  and  could 
no  longer  draw  his  bow,  and  he  dropped  down  in  his  chariot, 
and  his  charioteer  seeing  him  in  that  condition  drove  him 
back  towards  Lanka.  When  Ravana  recovered  his  senses, 
he  ordered  his  charioteer  to  return  to  the  field,  and  there 
he  renewed  the  battle  with  Rama ; and  the  conflict  became 
very  desperate.  At  length  after  much  fighting,  Rsima  took 
up  a sharp  arrow  and  cut  off  one  of  Ravana’s  heads ; but  no 
sooner  did  the  head  fall  upon  the  ground  than  another 
sprung  up  in  its  room.  When  they  had  fought  together 
this  way  without  intermission  for  seven  days  and  nights, 
Matali  the  charioteer  advised  Rama  to  take  up  the  Brahma 
arrow  and  discharge  it  at  Ravana,  as  Ravana  was  destined 
to  die  by  no  other  weapon.  Accordingly  Rama  took  from 
his  quiver  the  arrow  which  Brahma  had  made  in  former 
times  from  the  spirit  of  all  the  gods,  and  which  Indra  had 
left  for  Rama  in  the  hermitage  of  Agastya.  llama  then 
propitiated  the  Brahma  arrow  by  suitable  mantras,  and  dis- 
charged it  at  Ravana ; and  it  entered  his  breast,  and  came 
out  of  his  back,  and  went  to  the  ocean  and  washed  itself, 
and  then  returned  to  the  quiver  of  Rama.  Meanwhile 
Havana  fell  to  the  ground  and  expired ; and  the  gods 
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sounded  celestial  music  in  the  heavens,  and  assembled  in  tho 
sky,  and  praised  R&ina  as  Vishnu,  in  that  he  had  slain  that 
evil  Havana,  who  would  otherwise  have  caused  their  destruc- 
tion.9 

The  scenes  in  the  foregoing  narrative  of  the  war 
between  R&rua  and  Havana,  the  besiegers  and  the 
besieged,  can  be  realized  with  comparative  ease. 
The  armies  of  llama  were  encamped  upon  a plain  or 

9 Tho  rejoicings  on  the  death  of  Ravana  are  thus  described  in  the  Adhyatma 
Ramavana  : — “ The  shout  of  victory,  and  the  cry  of  ‘ May  thy  prosperity  endure 
for  ever,’  resounded  through  the  conquering  armies.  They  erected  their  tails  in 
triumph,  and  laughing  and  rejoicing  they  danced  around.  The  gods  showered 
down  parijata  flowers  on  Rama  and  beat  their  kettledrums ; the  Gandharvas 
struck  up  their  musical  instruments  ; the  Apsaras  danced  before  Rama.  The  gods 
who  had  experienced  great  oppression  and  injustice  from  Ravana  rehearsed  the 
praises  of  Rama ; their  joy  was  unbounded.  During  this  period,  a small  flame, 
bright  as  the  sun,  issued  from  the  mouth  of  R&vana,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  pre- 
sent it  entered  into  Rama’s  foot.  The  gods  then  descended  to  the  plain  and  paid, 
their  adorations  to  Rama,  saying  : — ‘ Praise  and  glory  be  to  thee,  0 Lord  ! bless- 
ings everlasting  be  upon  thy  Monkeys  ; we  this  day  have  been  relieved  from  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor,  we  are  restored  to  new-  life.’  They  communed,  however, 
among  themselves,  saying  : — ‘ This  Ravana  was  the  destroyer  of  the  sages  and  of 
the  Brahmans  who  worshipped  Go.l,  the  persecutor  of  the  gods,  the  violator  of 
other  men’s  wives  ; there  never  yet  has  been,  nor  will  there  ever  be  any  one  who 
committed  such  enormous  crimes,  yet  have  wc  seen  his  soul  enter  into  the  foot  of 
Rama,  to  obtain  that  distinguished  degree  of  salvation  which  those  who  pass 
myriads  of  ages  in  worship  and  in  meditation  cannot  hope  to  acquire.  How  can 
wc  account  for  this  wonderful  event?  ’ Narada,  the  sage,  who  had  attended  to 
their  conversation,  then  addressed  the  gods  as  follows  : — 

“ ‘ Listen  to  me,  ye  spirits  of  heaven ! while  I explain  this  circumstance. 
Ravana,  though  outwardly  bearing  the  appearance  of  enmity  towards  Rlima,  ever 
worshipped  him  in  his  heart,  and  remembered  his  name.  He  listened  with  pious 
attention  to  the  history  of  Rama's  wondrous  works ; he  feared  him  ; he  has  this  day 
received  his  death  from  the  band  of  Rama  : On  his  soul’s  quitting  his  mortal  frame 
he  beheld  the  full  form  of  Rama  standing  before  him,  and  his  sins,  how  great 
soever  they  might  be,  were  remitted  : It  ought  not  to  be  a matter  of  surprise  that 
he  should  obtain  so  distinguished  a mark  of  salvation  : If  any  one,  casting  an  evil 
eye  on  the  possessions  and  on  the  wives  of  others,  through  fear  or  faith  pronounces 
the  name  of  Rama,  be  will  instantaneously  be  purified  from  sin,  and  at  his  death 
he  will  find  a place  prepared  for  him  in  an  abode  difficult  even  for  the  gods  to 
reach.  Such  will  be  his  fate  who  utters  the  name  of  Rama ; of  the  truth  of  this 
circumstance  there  cannot  exist  a doubt.’ 

“ Rama,  having  exterminated  Ravana,  stood  on  the  plain  in  the  height  of 
beauty  and  of  glory.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  his  bow,  in  his  right  an  arrow 
which  he  was  returning  to  the  quiver.  His  hair,  braided  in  a knot  on  the  crown 
of  his  head,  adorned  his  forehead,  and  the  splendour  of  his  countenance  surpassed 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon.  ” 
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maidan  without  the  city,  and  there  the  battles  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  place  ; whilst  Havana  remained 
within  the  city,  where  he  directed  the  sorties  which 
were  made  by  the  Riiksliasa  army,  and  overlooked 
the  combats  from  the  roof  of  his  palace.  When, 
however,  R&ma  and  Lakshmana  escaped  from  the 
noose  of  Indrajit,  R&vana  took  the  field  in  person, 
and  engaged  in  turns  with  Ilanuman,  Lakshmana, 
and  Rama;  but  lie  seems  to  have  suffered  so  much 
on  that  occasion  that  he  did  not  again  go  without  the 
city  walls  until  his  cause  had  been  rendered  desperate 
by  the  deaths  of  his  brother  Kumbha-karna  and  his 
son  Indrajit.  The  battles  in  general,  like  those  in 
the  Malia  Bluirata,  involve  a large  number  of  single 
combats,  in  which  most  of  the  exploits  performed 
arc  of  a supernatural  character.  Many  weapons  are 
also  used  which  are  said  to  have  been  endowed  by 
the  gods  with  supernatural  powers.  In  this  direc- 
tion indeed  the  Hindu  bard  has  indulged  in  marvel- 
lous flights  of  fancy.  Rama  and  Lakshmana  are  said 
to  have  been  caught  in  a noose  which  was  made  of 
snakes,  from  which  they  are  delivered  by  a sacred 
bird,  who  is  known  in  India  as  a devourer  of  snakes, 
and  who  is  invested  with  a divine  character  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  god  Vishnu.  Arrows  arc  described  of 
the  most  fantastic  forms.  One  shaped  like  a mace 
pierces  the  breast  of  Lakshmana;  another  shaped 
like  a crescent  carries  away  the  ten  crowns  of 
Havana.  Mantras  or  incantations  are  uttered  over 
the  charmed  arrow  before  it  is  discharged ; a su- 
perstitious practice  which  is  evidently  of  Brah- 
manical  or  priestly  origin.  The  consecration  of 
weapons  by  divine  rites,  and  the  utterance  of  spells 
or  prayers  over  the  consecrated  arms,  are  customs 
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which  would  naturally  exist  amongst  a credulous  and  history  op 
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priest-ridden  people;  inasmuch  as  they  directly  tend  part  iv. 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  priestly  hierarchy,  and 
to  establish  their  authority  over  the  warrior  class  of 
the  community.  Besides  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  Belief  in  the 

J t J efficacy  of 

of  mantras,  there  appears  to  have  been  another  belief  ?“^Khctory. 
which  was  equally  well  calculated  to  exalt  the  au- 
thority of  the  priesthood ; namely,  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  certain  sacrifices  to  secure  the  victory  over 
an  enemy.  In  this  respect  the  sacrifices  offered  by  f0a"^y,,cr* 
Indrajit  and  Havana  are  very  remarkable ; and  it  ^van»inlld 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  warriors  perform  him-  iirah- " 
such  religious  rites,  not  as  patriarchal  heads  of  a 
family  or  community,  but  as  actual  Brahmans,  the 
descendants  of  the  sage  Pulastya.  As  regards,  how-  indnmt’s 
ever,  Indrajit’ s offering  of  the  blood  of  a black  goat  toAgni- 
to  Agni,  the  deity  of  lire,  there  appears  to  be  some 
difficult)'.  In  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  there  seems 
to  be  no  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  goats  to  Agni, 
but  only  to  the  presentation  of  such  simple  offerings 
as  ghee,  soma  wine,  cakes,  parched  barley,  and  other 
similar  materials.  In  all  probability  the  deity  to  Probable  sub- 

1 1 1 1 /v  • , j J , stitution  of 

whom  blood  offerings  were  made  was  a god  or  god-  Agni  for  iuii. 
dess  of  war,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  delight  in 
slaughter,  and  who  consequently  may  be  propitiated 
by  the  sacrifice  of  animals  or  even  of  human  beings. 

Such  practices  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Human  sacri- 

~ . • • i . fices  in  ancient 

Syrians,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  horrible  story  ot  the  times- 
King  of  Moab,  who  offered  up  his  eldest  son  as  a 
burnt-offering  upon  the  city  wall  in  the  presence  of 
a besieging  army.  In  India  such  offerings  have  offering  of 

i -I.  i , i , , . human  heads  to 

been  generally  made  to  Kali,  the  most  blood-thirsty  Kili- 
deity  in  the  Hindu  pantheon  ; and  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  during  Hyder’s  war  against  the 
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Poligars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mysore,  the  Poligar 
of  Chittledroog  had  set  up  a shrine  to  Kali  on  the 
highest  part  of  his  citadel,  to  whom  the  heads  of 
slaughtered  enemies  were  offered  in  profusion,  in  the 
firm  belief  that  so  long  as  these  bloody  offerings  were 
duly  made,  the  place  could  never  fall. 

The  substitution  of  Agni  for  K&lf  in  the  sacrifices 
of  Indrajit  is  also  rendered  probable  by  the  following 
circumstances.  According  to  the  fancy  of  the  Hindu 
bard,  the  sacrifices  of  Indrajit  were  performed,  not 
so  much  for  the  direct  purpose  of  ensuring  victory, 
as  for  that  of  rendering  himself  invisible  during  his 
attacks  upon  R&ma’s  army.  The  god  of  fire  is  not 
merely  the  deity  who  blazes  at  the  domestic  hearth, 
or  upon  the  sacrificial  altar  ; but  the  deity  of  light 
of  every  description,  who  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
lightning  conceals  himself  in  the  clouds,  and  thus 
renders  himself  invisible.  Consequently,  as  the 
poet  represented  Indrajit  as  becoming  invisible 
through  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice,  it  was  necessary  to 
represent  him  as  sacrificing  not  to  the  deity  of  war, 
but  to  that  god  who  possessed  the  power  of  render- 
ing himself  invisible.  The  sacrifice  of  Ravana 
seems  to  have  referred  more  directly  to  victory  ; and 
its  efficacy  was  evidently  admitted  by  Rama,  inas- 
much as  its  performance  excited  Rama’s  alarm,  and 
every  effort  was  made  for  its  obstruction. 

A belief  in  the  power  of  sacrifice  to  secure  victory 
must  have  added  largely  to  the  authority  and  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood  in  ancient  times.  In  the 
present  day  it  is  explained  that  such  power  has  been 
neutralized  by  the  national  transgressions ; that  it 
lias  in  a great  measure  passed  away  on  account  of 
the  growing  want  of  respect  for  the  Brahmanical 
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caste,  and  to  the  increasing  disregard  of  caste  observ- 
ances and  other  rules  and  regulations  insisted  upon 
by  the  S&stras.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
way  from  an  Hindu  point  of  view  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  account  for  the  inefficacy  of  Brahmanical 
sacrifices  in  the  face  of  British  Artillery  and 
bayonets.  But  in  olden  time,  when  the  Kshatriyas 
were  a conquering  race,  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
sacrifice  was  universal  and  unquestioned  ; and  thus 
it  is  that  the  obstruction  of  Havana’s  sacrifice  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  critical  scenes  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  war. 

The  story  of  the  awakening  of  Kumbha-karna  is 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  extreme  popu- 
larity with  the  Hindus.  In  all  dramatic  representa- 
tions of  the  siege  of  Lanka,  the  huge  slumbering  giant 
is  one  of  the  favourite  characters  ; and  in  this  re- 
spect he  is  almost  a rival  to  Hanuman  with  the  burn- 
ing tail.  Indeed  immoderate  powers  of  eating  or 
sleeping  have  always  been  a subject  of  mirth  with 
a primitive  people  ; and  Kumbha-karna  is  a pan- 
tomimic exaggeration  of  both  capacities,  which 
never  fails  to  bring  down  shouts  of  laughter  from 
young  and  old. 

It  is  however  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
episode  of  Kumbha-karna  was  originally  intended 
as  a satirical  hit  at  the  Buddhist  dogma  of  Nirvfina ; 
and  that  the  heavy  slumbers  of  the  gluttonous  giant 
are  a caricature  of  that  state  of  eternal  rest  for  the 
soul,  which  in  the  teachings  of  Sakya  Muni  was 
represented  as  the  acme  of  felicity,  and  the  final  aim 
of  every  true  follower  of  Buddha. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  narrative  is  so 
largely  mixed  up  with  supernatural  matter,  that 
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history  of  much  of  what  lias  been  retained  might  have  been 
part  iv.  omitted  from  the  present  version  without  detriment 
_ to  the  story.  Glimpses  of  the  original  tradition  are 
however  occasionally  perceptible,  as  in  the  account 
of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  wife  of  R&vana  by  the 
Monkeys,  which  is  related  with  considerable  am- 
plifications in  the  Ram&yana.  Moreover,  notwith- 
standing the  mythical  character  of  many  of  the 
incidents,  they  are  deeply  enshrined  in  the  memories 
of  the  Hindu  people ; and  consequently  serve  as 
illustrations  of  that  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  is 
peculiar  to  an  ignorant  and  credulous  population, 
and  which  has  indeed  been  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  induce  some  European  critics  to  dismiss  the 
whole  mass  of  Hindu  legend  as  mere  fable  or 
allegory. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


TRIUMPHANT  RETURN  OF  RAMA. 

The  story  of  the  Rilmdyana  readies  its  climax  history  op 

J J INDIA. 

in  the  death  of  R&vana.  The  women  of  the  deceased  pabt  iv. 
Raja  indulge  in  bitter  lamentations  over  the  remains  ]),.ath  of 
of  their  departed  lord  ; but  otherwise  the  air  is  filled  dfin^Vr  tha 

A . . . ' . . story  of  the 

with  the  rejoicings  of  gods  and  men  and  all  living  BAmft*ana- 

creatures,  who  alike  exult  in  the  downfal  of  Ravana 

and  the  yictory  of  Rama.  Here,  according  to  Natural  ending 

J ° according  to 

European  ideas,  the  poem  would  be  brought  to  a Eur01,l'an idtas- 
natural  conclusion  with  the  restoration  of  the  faith- 
ful wife  to  her  devoted  husband,  and  the  triumphant 
return  of  the  happy  pair  to  the  city  of  Ayodhya, 
there  to  be  enthroned  as  Raja  and  Rani.  But  one 
hidden  sore  still  remained,  which  may  have  had  its 
origin  in  some  Brahmanical  scruple  of  the  Hindu 
bard,  but  which  more  probably  found  a place  in  the 
original  tradition,  and  festered  as  a sad  reality  in  the 
l’ealous  breast  of  Rama.  Si'ta,  although  really  as  Difficulty  as 

J . regards  Site’s 

pure  as  snow,  had  nevertheless  resided  many  months  purity  after  her 

i 7 J imprisonment 

in  the  palace  of  Ravana,  and  had  been  touched,  5^vh^iaa,aceof 
however  involuntarily,  by  a man  who  was  not  her 
husband.  The  ideas  of  physical  chastity  which 
prevail  amongst  the  Hindus  have  already  been  indi- 
cated ; and  now  they  will  receive  a further  illustra- 
tration  from  the  cruel  coldness  which  Rama  ex- 
hibited for  a while  towards  his  faithful  and  devoted 
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wife.  In  this  portion  of  the  story  the  estrangement 
is  said  to  have  been  only  of  a temporary  character  ; 
and  after  a touching  ordeal  R&ma  took  Sftd  to  his 
bosom,  and  the  royal  pair  proceeded  in  joy  and 
triumph  to  the  city  of  Ayodhyd.  How  far  this  hap- 
piness proved  to  be  lasting  will  be  gathered  from  the 
subsequent  chapter. 

The  narrative  of  the  ordeal  of  Sita,  and  the 
triumphant  return  of  Rama  and  Si'td  to  the  city  of 
Ayodhyd,  may  now  be  related  as  follows  : — 

When  Vibhishana  saw  that  his  brother  Ravana  was 
slain,  he  fell  down  by  the  dead  body,  and  began  to  lament 
loudly.  Meanwhile  the  tidings  that  Ravana  was  dead 
reached  the  inner  apartments  of  the  palace  at  Lanka ; and 
all  the  wives  of  Ravana  came  out  of  the  palace  with  dis- 
hevelled hair  and  loose  garments,  and  went  out  of  the 
northern  gate  of  the  city,  beating  their  breasts  with  their 
hands.  When  the  women  saw  the  dead  body  of  Ravana 
lying  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  they  fainted  away,  but 
after  some  time  they  recovered,  and  began  to  caress  him 
as  though  he  had  been  alive.  One  would  embrace  him, 
another  would  take  up  one  of  his  arms,  and  put  it  round 
her  neck,  another  would  put  his  hand  to  her  breast,  another 
would  place  his  feet  upon  her  bosom,  another  placed  one  of 
his  heads  in  her  lap,  whilst  others  laid  their  heads  upon  his 
breast.  All  of  them  then  began  to  cry  : — “ What  miserable 
wretches  are  we  to  lose  such  a husband  ! ” Whilst  the 
lamentations  of  Mandodari,  who  was  the  chief  Rani,  rose 
above  them  all.  And  Rama  was  touched  by  her  sorrow, 
and  desii’ed  Vibhishana  to  tako  the  women  back  to  the 
inner  apartments,  and  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  for  his 
brother  Ravana.  And  Vibhishana  took  away  the  women, 
and  returned  to  Rama,  and  said  : — “ This  R&vana  was  my 
enemy ; ho  kicked  mo  before  all  his  Council,  and  I havo 
therefore  no  desire  to  perform  his  funeral  ceremony.” 
Ram  a replied  : — “ I am  much  grieved  to  hear  these  words 
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from  you : Riivana  is  now  dead,  and  ho  is  therefore  no 
longer  your  enemy,  but  your  elder  brother,  and  it  is  proper 
for  you  to  perform  all  his  funeral  rites.”  So  Vibhishana 
listened  to  the  commands  of  Rama,  and  performed  all  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  his  elder  brother  Riivana,  with  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  which  befitted  the  Raja  of  Lanka. 

When  the  days  of  the  mourning  were  over,  Rama  threw 
off  his  war-dress,  and  dismissed  Matali  with  sweet  words, 
and  directed  him  to  drive  back  the  chariot  of  Indra  to  his 
master.  He  then  commanded  that  Vibhishana  should  bo 
installed  Raja  of  Lanka ; and  when  this  w«as  done,  he  re- 
quested Vibhishana  to  bring  Sita  from  the  Asoka  garden. 
Then  Vibhishana  wont  away  iu  great  delight,  and  com- 
manded thousands  of  women  to  attend  upon  Sitd,  and  to 
dress  and  adorn  her.  When  all  was  ready,  a litter  was 
brought  to  the  entrance  of  the  Asoka  garden,  and  Sita  took 
leave  of  Sarama,  the  wife  of  Vibhishana,  who  had  attended 
upon  her  ever  since  her  own  husband  had  been  exiled  by 
Ravana.  And  Sita  spoke  affectionately  to  Sarama,  and 
gave  thanks  for  all  the  services  and  favours  which  Sarama 
had  rendered  her  during  her  captivity.  Sita  then  took 
leave  of  the  other  women,  and  entered  the  litter,  and  in  this 
manner  she  was  carried  from  the  Asoka  garden  to  the  plain 
without  the  city.  Now  as  the  litter  approached  the  camp 
of  Rama,  all  the  Monkeys  gathered  round  to  see  Sita ; and 
Rama  commanded  that  she  should  alight  and  walk,  so  that 
the  Monkgys  could  see  her ; and  Sita  did  so.  When  Sita 
entered  the  presence  of  Rama,  she  stood  with  joined  hands, 
and  bowed  down  to  his  feet ; but  Rama  heeded  her  not,  and 
spoke  with  harsh  words,  saying : — “ I have  killed  all  my 
enemies,  and  I have  delivered  you  from  captivity ; and  now 
that  I have  removed  my  shame  I care  not  to  behold  you  : I 
can  never  again  receive  you  as  my  wife,  for  you  have  lived 
iu  the  house  of  Ravana.” 

At  these  cruel  words  of  Rama,  the  eyes  of  Sita  became 
red  with  fire,  and  raising  her  moonlike  face,  she  said  : — “ 0 
Maharaja,  I do  not  deserve  the  harsh  language  which  you 
have  uttered  to  me  : I swear  by  my  own  virtue  that  I am 
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chaste  and  unpolluted  : If  you  had  formed  a wish  to  cast  me 
aside,  you  should  have  told  me  so  long  ago,  that  I might 
have  put  myself  to  death,  and  thus  have  been  spared  this 
indignity.” 

Sitii  then  turned  to  Lakshmana  and  said  : — “ 0 you,  who 
are  the  younger  brother  of  my  husband  ! prepare  for  me  a 
funeral  pile  that  I may  put  an  end  to  all  my  sorrows  by 
entering  the  fire.”  Lakshmana  looked  at  Kama  for  liis 
commands,  and  Rama  assented;  and  Lakshmana  prepared 
a funeral  pile,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Then  Sitii  offered  up  her 
prayers  to  Agni,  to  Rama,  to  her  father  and  mother,  and 
then  to  the  father  and  mother  of  her  husband ; and  she 
entered  the  fire  in  the  presence  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Lankd  and  the  whole  Monkey  army.  Then1  all  present  re- 
proached Rama,  and  Rama  became  lost  in  grief,  and  his 
mind  wavered  to  and  fro,  and  he  said : — “ Mad  with  rage 
I have  committed  a great  sin : Having  delivered  Sita  after 
so  much  trouble  and  pains,  I have  becomo  tho  cause  of  her 
untimely  death : I reproached  her  for  nothing : I shall 
never  find  such  a faithful  wife  again.”  At  this  moment  the 
gods  and  the  Gandharvas  appeared  in  the  air,  and  Riima 
beheld  his  own  father  Dasaratha  amongst  them  ; and  Riima 
bowed  down  his  head  to  the  gods.  Then,  whilst  all  were 
gazing  upon  the  funeral  pile,  tho  god  Agni  came  forth  out 
of  the  flame,  bearing  Sita  upon  his  knees  as  his  own 
daughter;  and  she  was  more  beautiful  than  ever  she  had 
been  before.  And  Agni  gave  her  to  Rama,  and  said : — 
“ Take  her  as  your  wife  ! She  is  without  a stain  ! I know 
the  hearts  of  all,  and  had  she  the  shadow  of  a stain  upon 
her  chastity,  she  would  never  have  passed  in  safety  from 
me.”  And  Riima  took  his  wife,  and  said  : — “ I knew  that 
my  beloved  Sitii  was  chaste  and  true,  but  I put  her  to  the 
test  lest  men  should  blame  me,  and  now  I am  free  from  all 
censure.”  And  Riima  took  Sitii  by  the  hand,  and  made  her 
sit  upon  his  left  side  upon  his  own  throne;  and  Hanuman 
offered  flowers  to  Riima  and  Sita,  and  all  the  Monkeys  and 
all  the  gods  did  the  same.1  After  this  Dasaratha  pronounced 


The  story  of  SihVs  ordeal  is  somewhat  differently  told  in  the  Adhyhtma 
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blessings  on  his  son  lvama,  and  then  returned  accompanied  history  of 
by  the  gods  to  the  abodes  of  bliss.  Part  iv. 

Next  morning  Vibhishana,  who  was  now  Raja  of  Lanka,  pr,.1)!UVS 
prayed  Rama  to  abide  for  a whilo  in  that  city ; but  Rama  ^ «thu"1.J«he 
said: — "My  exile  of  fourteen  years  is  drawing  to  a close, 
and  I must  return  with  all  speed  to  Ayodhya : My  brother 

R&m&yana,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract : — “ Sitfi  burst  into  tears  at 
the  unkind  expressions  of  Rfima,  who  then  said  to  Lakshmana  : — 1 Prepare  with- 
out delay  a large  fire  that  I may  cast  Sitfi  into  it  to  prove  her  chastity,  and 
whether  she  has  continued  continent ; she  has  dwelt  a long  time  in  the  house  of  a 
Demon ; it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  purity  of  her  mind  and  body  should  be 
ascertained.’ 

“ Lakshmana,  conceiving  Rfima’ s design,  prepared  a fire,  and  when  ready  he 
informed  him,  on  which  Rfima  remained  silent.  Sitfi,  acquainted  also  with  her 
husband’s  intentions,  rose  up  and  having  made  her  obeisance  to  Rfima  she 
advanced  towards  the  fire.  The  gods  assembled  in  the  heavens  ; the  Monkeys  and 
inhabitants  of  Lankfi  stood  by  the  fire  to  behold  the  event  ; the  Brfihmans  and 
others  of  the  four  castes  looked  on.  Sitfi  then  raising  her  hands  bowed  to  the 
spectators.  She  approached  the  flames,  and  paying  her  adorations  to  the  god  of 
Fire,  she  thus  addressed  him  : — ‘Thou,  Fire!  art  comprehended  and  included  in 
all  things  in  this  world ; from  thee  nothing  can  be  concealed  : If  I have  never 
erred  in  thought,  word,  or  deed  ; if  the  recollection  of  Rfima  has  never  even  for  an 
instant  strayed  from  my  mind  ; if  my  tongue  has  never  ceased  pronouncing  his 
name  ; if  I have  never  entertained  a thought  of  any  other  man  but  Rfima  ; if  all 
that  I have  said  be  just  and  true,  I shall  enter  into  and  pass  through  thy  element 
without  sustaining  the  least  injury : I call  on  thee,  god  of  Fire ! to  bear  witness 
to  my  truth,  and  to  do  away  that  shame  which  has  faUen  on  me.'  Having  thus 
spoken  she  entered  into  the  fire  with  undaunted  steps.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
world  that  purifies  equal  to  tire.  The  gods  from  the  heavens  beheld  with  aston- 
ishment this  wonderful  event  ; they  said  to  each  other  : — ‘ Let  us  bear  witness  to 
the  chastity  and  purity  of  Sitfi,  that  her  sorrows  may  be  done  away,  and  that  the 
praises  of  Rfima’ s name  may  be  spread  abroad  throughout  all  ages.’ 

“The  thirty-three  crores  of  the  celestial  spirits  assembled  in  the  heavens  to 
behold  the  ordeal  of  Sitfi’s  chastity,  and  sung  the  praises  of  Rfima.  Brahma 
then  rehearsed  from  his  four  mouths  the  noble  endowments  and  praises  of  Rfima. 

When  Brahma  had  concluded  the  repetition  of  Rfima’s  praises,  the  god  of  Fire 
rose  from  the  flames,  bearing  Sitfi  on  his  knees,  as  if  she  had  been  his  daughter, 
clothed  in  red  garments  and  adorned  with  jewels.  The  god  of  Fire  advanced 
towards  Rfima,  who  is  the  witness  and  observer  of  the  universe,  and  who  had  ap- 
pointed him  to  prove  the  chastity  of  Sitfi,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — ‘ Thou,  0 
Lord ! didst  entrust  the  real  Sitfi  to  my  care  ; thou  didst  through  thine  own 
power  create  a delusive  form  resembling  her,  which  form  Rfivana  carried  off. 

Dim  hast  thou  slain  with  his  children  and  his  kindred ; thou  hast  rendered  light 
the  burden  of  the  world.  The  fictitious  form  has  disappeared  ; receive  from  my 
hands  the  real  Sitfi,  whom  thou  didst  confide  to  my  care.’  Rfima  then  paid  his 
adorations  to  the  god  of  Fire,  from  whose  hands  he  joyfully  received  his  beloved 
Sitfi.  He  placed  her  on  his  knee,  and  clasped  her  with  sincere  affection  to  his 
bosom.  The  gods  beholding  the  joy  of  Rfima  filled  the  heavens  with  their 
acclamations,  and  each  god  came  in  turn  and  paid  his  adorations  to  Rfima.’’ 
yol.  n.  25 
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history  of  Bliarata  lias  vowed  that  lie  will  enter  the  fire  unless  I return 
immediately  after  my  exile  has  been  fulfilled.”  After  this 
Rama  commanded  Lakshmana  to  destroy  the  bridge  of 
rocks,  lest  there  should  be  constant  strife  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Island  and  the  people  of  the  Main.  And  Rama 
ordered  the  Pashpaka  chariot  to  be  made  ready,  in  order 
that  he  might  return  to  Ayodhya  with  his  wife  Slta.  Then 
Sugriva  and  all  the  Monkeys,  and  Vibhlshana  and  all  the 
Rakshasas,  prayed  Rama  that  they  might  behold  his  in- 
auguration at  Ayodhya;  and  Rama  bade  them  all  ascend 
the  Pushpaka  chariot,2  and  he  mounted  the  chariot  likewise, 
together  with  his  beloved  Slta,  and  the  chariot  rose  high  in 

And  Rama  described 


The  Monkeys 
and  Rakshasas 
accompany 
Rama. 


Rama  describes  the  air,  and  flew  towards  the  north 
his  adventures 

to  sita.  to  Slta  the  field  of  battle  in  which  he  had  fought 


against 


Ravana ; and  he  pointed  out  to  her  all  the  places  whither 
he  had  journeyed  from  the  day  when  Ravana  carried  her 
away  from  the  hermitage  at  Panchavatl. 

Rama  arrives  at  Now  on  the  fifth  day,  after  the  expiration  of  the  four- 

the  hermitage  J 1 

of  Bbaradwaja.  teen  years  of  Rama’s  exile,  the  chariot  Pushpaka  arrived  at 
the  hermitage  of  the  sage  Bharadwaja,  which  was  at 
- Prayaga,  near  the  Chitra-kuta  mountain ; and  the  sage 

welcomed  Rama,  and  informed  him  how  his  brother  Bliarata 
passed  his  days  in  a pit  without  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  reign- 
ing in  the  presence  of  Rama’s  shoes,  subsisting  on  fruits  and 
roots,  lying  on  the  bare  earth,  and  allowing  the  hair  of  his 
head  to  grow  into  knots.  Bharadwaja  also  informed  Rama 
that  Bharata  would  put  himself  to  death  on  the  morrow  un- 
less he  heard  that  his  elder  brother  was  returning  to 
Ayodhya  ; so  Rama  sent  a swift  messenger  to  inform  him  of 
his  arrival,  and  prevent  his  entering  the  fire. 

Bharadwfija  Then  the  sage  Bharadwaja  summoned  the  divine  arclii- 

RAma.  tect  Yiswakarma,  and  desired  him  to  prepare  lodgings  and 

entertainment  for  all  the  Monkeys  and  Bears.  The  sage 
then  conducted  Rama,  Lakshmaua,  and  Slta,  to  his  own 


3 The  chariot  named  Pushpaka  had  been  originally  obtained  by  Ivuvcrn  from 
the  great  god  Siva,  as  the  reward  of  his  austerities,  but  Havana  had  deprived 
Kuvera  of  the  chariot  and  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use. 
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hut,  and  set  before  them  fruits,  roots,  and  water ; for  Rama  history  op 
refused  to  partake  of  sweetmeats  until  ho  had  seen  his  p^^'iv 
brother  Bharata.3  

Next  morning:  Rama  despatched  Hanuman  to  inform  Joy  of  iiaja 

1 e Guha  at  ncannf? 

Guha,  the  Bhil  Raja,  of  his  arrival,  and  also  to  go  on  to  ofRtoa’s 
Ayodhyd,  and  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  Bharata.  Then 
Hanuman  went  his  way  and  told  Guha  of  the  coming  of 
Rama ; and  Guha  gave  himself  up  to  delight,  and  his  whole 
city  was  filled  with  rejoicings.  Hanuman  then  proceeded 

3 The  entertainment  of  the  Monkeys  and  Bears  at  the  hermitage  of  Bharad- 
waja occupies  an  important  place  in  the  Bengali  version  of  the  If  amayana,  and 
may  be  reproduced  here  as  a curious  illustration  of  the  modern  IlindCi  sense  of 

humour : — 

“Now  Yiswakarma  prepared  the  lodgings  for  the  Monkeys  and  Bears  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  And  hundreds  of  beautiful  damsels  went  forth  to  attend 
upon  the  guests;  but  the  Monkeys  and  Bears  were  affrighted  at  them,  and  fled 
away,  and  climbed  the  Wees  and  began  to  grin.  The  damsels  then  pacified  them, 
saying : — 1 Why  are  you  fearful  of  us  ? At  the  command  of  Bharadwaja  we  have 
come  hither  to  attend  upon  you : Bathe  yourselves  therefore,  and  array  yourselves 
in  the  rich  apparel  and  ornaments  we  have  brought  for  you : Then  eat  and  drink 
to  your  heart's  content,  and  behold  us  dance  and  sing  before  you,  and  we  will 
pass  the  night  with  you.’  At  these  words  the  Monkeys  and  Bears  were  greatly 
delighted,  and  they  all  came  down  from  the  trees,  and  permitted  themselves  to  be 
bathed  and  perfumed.  They  then  took  up  the  ornaments,  but  as  they  knew  not 
how  to  put  them  on,  some  of  them  began  to  wear  anklets  on  their  heads,  whilst 
others  put  bracelets  on  their  waists,  and  necklaces  on  their  feet ; and  when  they 
found  that  the  jewels  would  not  suit,  they  crushed  them  to  pieces  in  their  anger, 
and  threw  them  away.  At  length  when  the  time  for  eating  arrived,  the  Monkeys 
and  Bears  were  allowed  rich  carpets  of  gold,  but  were  afraid  to  sit  upon  them  be- 
cause of  their  richness ; so  they  lifted  up  the  carpets  and  placed  them  upon 
their  heads,  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  bare  earth.  Then,  when  they  saw 
the  different  kinds  of  provisions  that  were  placed  before  them,  they  first  tasted  the 
pungent  dishes,  and  were  afraid  to  partake  of  any  more,  thinking  that  they  might 
be  poisonous.  Then  they  threw  away  some  of  the  sweetmeats,  because  they  re- 
sembled coiled  snakes  ; and  they  mistook  others  for  stones  ; and  in  this  ridiculous 
manner  they  brought  their  repast  to  a close.  Then  the  attendant  damsels  ex- 
plained to  the  Monkeys  and  Bears  the  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  sweetmeats, 
and  they  fell  to  and  feasted  sumptuously.  Betel  was  next  served  to  them ; but 
when  they  had  chewed  a little,  and  saw  what  they  thought  was  blood  issuing  from 
their  mouths,  they  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  feared  that  Bharadwaja  desired  to 
put  them  secretly  to  death ; but  the  attendant  damsels  counselled  them  to  wipe 
their  mouths,  after  which  their  fears  were  over.  When  they  had  finished  the 
betel,  they  entered  the  sleeping  apartments,  and  saw  their  own  reflections  in  the 
mirrors  ; and  they  prepared  for  battle  and  broke  all  the  mirrors  in  the  attempt  to 
fight  their  own  reflections  ; and  then  the  matter  was  explained  to  them,  and  they 
retired  to  rest.” 
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history  of  with  all  speed  to  Ayodhya,  and  Rama  followed  shortly  after- 
p art* iv  wards,  and  was  received  with  all  joy  by  Guha,  and  then  took 

— — his  leave  and  departed  for  Ayodhya. 

Preparations  of  Meantime  Bharata  had  heard  from  Hanuman  that  Rama 

Bharata  for  the 

triumphant  was  approaching : and  he  summoned  Vasishtha  and  all  his 
return  of  Rama.  1 , ° 

other  Counsellors,  and  imparted  to  them  the  welcome  news ; 
and  he  ordered  the  following  proclamation  to  be  made  known 
throughout  the  city  by  the  beating  of  drums  : — “ Know  all 
men  that  Rama  is  returning  from  his  exile  ; that  to-day  he 
is  with  Raja  Guha,  and  that  to-morrow  morning  he  will  enter 
Ayodhya  : Cast  aside  all  sorrow  and  grief,  and  prepare  to 

receive  Rama  : Let  the  whole  city  be  adorned,  and  let  worship 
be  offered  to  every  god  : Let  every  horse  and  elephant  and 

chariot  be  got  ready,  and  let  every  man  go  out  to  meet 
Rama  on  his  return  to  Ayodhya.” 

When  the  people  of  Ayodhya  heard  this  proclamation 
they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  joy.  They  weeded  and  levelled 
all  the  streets  and  roads,  and  swept  them  very  clean,  and 
watered  them  with  sandal  water,  and  strewed  them  with 
flowers,  and  planted  trees  and  betel  nut  on  each  side  of  the 
highway.  And  they  placed  golden  pots  of  water  at  the  foot 
of  each  tree,  with  branches  of  mangoes  in  the  mouths  of  the 
pots,  and  cocoa-nuts  upon  them ; and  the  necks  of  the  pots 
were  adorned  with  garlands.  All  the  houses  were  piade 
clean  in  like  manner,  and  music  sounded  on  all  sides,  and 
many  coloured  flags  waved  in  the  air  throughout  the  city. 
Then  the  whole  army  of  the  Raj  marched  out  of  the  city, 
and  every  one  was  happy,  and  arrayed  in  a rich  dress.  First 
went  the  chariots  newly  painted,  then  the  elephants  richly 
caparisoned,  then  the  horses  with  embroidered  saddles,  and 
last  of  all  the  infantry.  All  the  women  of  Ayodhya  put  on 
their  best  clothes  to  receive  Rama ; and  every  man  placed 
auspicious  things,  such  as  plantains,  mangoes,  and  pots  of 
water,  befoi’e  his  own  door. 

When  the  news  of  these  preparations  reached  the  ears  of 
Kaikeyi,  and  she  heard  that  Rama  was  about  to  return  to 
Ayodhya,  she  rejoiced  exceedingly ; and  she  went  to  the 
apartment  of  Kausalya,  and  was  received  with  every  re- 


Joy  of  Kaikeyi. 
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spect.  Next  morning  Kausalyd  and  Kaikeyi,  and  all  the  history  op 
ladies  and  women  of  the  palace,  prepared  to  go  forth  and  Paht  jy 
meet  Rama,  some  in  chariots,  and  some  in  carriages  drawn  — — 

7 i,  / The  ladies, 

bv  bullocks.  At  the  same  time  nearly  all  Ayodhya  went  accompanied  by 
J J ' _*  _ . all  the  people  of 

out  in  procession  to  Nandigrama  to  receive  Rama.  First  AyodhyA,  go 
Went  the  musicians  Sounding  different  instruments  of  music,  Rama, 
then  followed  the  dancing-girls,  then  the  singing-men  and 
singing-women,  then  the  courtesans,  then  the  heralds, 
eulogists,  and  bards,  and  then  the  Brahmans  singing  Vedic 
hymns  with  Vasishtha  at  their  head.  After  them  went 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  carrying  every  sort  of 
auspicious  thing,  such  as  curds,  parched  paddy,  garlands, 
ghee,  flowers,  fruits,  red  powder,  and  other  festive  articles. 

After  them  went  Bharata  carrying  the  sandals  of  Rama  upon  Bbamta carries • 
liis  head,  with  the  royal  umbrella  spread  over  the  sandals, 
and  two  men  fanning  the  sandals  with  milk-white  cliarna- 
ras ; and  Bharata  was  surrounded  by  the  Ministers  and 
Counsellors  of  the  Raj,  and  by  all  the  Rajas  who  had  come 
to  Ayodhya  to  welcome  back  Rama. 

Meantime  Rama  had  taken  leave  of  Raja  Guha,  and  wafe  Meeting  be- 

° # tween  Rama 

on  his  way  to  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  when  he  met  with  the  aud  Rharata. 
mighty  procession  which  had  come  out  to  meet  him.  And 
all  those  who  accompanied  Bharata  cried  out  with  a loud 
shout : — “ There  is  Rama  returning  from  his  exile.”  And 
Rama  and  Bharata  approached  each  other,  and  embraced 
each  other  with  their  arms ; and  Rama  said  to  his  brother  : 

— “ Is  all  well  with  your  Raj,  and  your  subjects,  and  with 
my  mothers?”  And  Bharata  replied: — “All  is  well!” 

Bharata  then  greeted  Lakshmana,  and  Rama  greeted 
Satrughna  and  his  father-in-law  Jauaka.  And  Vasishtha  and  Vasishtha  and 

° . . the  Prahmaus 

all  the  other  Brahmans  came  forward  with  grass  and  grains  j^*he  luj t0 
in  their  hands,  and  blessed  Rama,  and  said  : — “ Now  that  you 
have  sei'ved  the  gods  by  killing  their  great  enemy,  it  is  the 
desire  of  all  that  you  take  your  Raj,  and  seat  yourself  upon 
the  throne  of  your  father.”  And  all  the  people  shouted 
“ Victory  to  Rama  ! ” And  Rama  went  and  bowed  down  to  Rama  bows  to 
the  feet  of  his  mother  Kausalya,  and  to  the  feet  of  his  hl;>  mothel!’' 
mothers-in-law  Sumitra  and  Kaikeyi ; and  they  embraced  and 
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wept  aloud  for  joy.  Then  when  they  reached  Nandigrama, 
Rama  dismissed  the  chariot  Pushpaka,  and  bade  it  return  to 
Kuvera,  who  was  its  former  master ; and  Bharata  prayed 
Rama  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  Raj  ; and  Rama 
agreed,  but  commanded  Bharata  to  become  once  again  re- 
conciled to  his  mother  Kaikeyl,  and  to  treat  her  with  the 
same  kindness  as  he  had  done  before  the  exile. 

After  this  Rama  and  his  brothers  were  anointed  with 
fragrant  oils,  and  bathed  in  perfumed  water;  and  they 
cast  aside  their  dresses  of  bark,  and  put  on  yellow  gar- 
ments, and  adorned  themselves  with  every  variety  of  orna- 
ments ; and  Sita  was  arrayed  in  like  manner  by  the  ladies  of 
the  palace.  Then  Bharata  commanded  that  all  the  chariots 
and  horses  and  elephants  and  litters  should  be  brought 
up ; and  Rama  directed  the  Monkeys  to  select  what  convey- 
ances they  pleased.4  Rama  then  took  Sita  in  his  own 
chariot,  and  placed  her  by  his  left  side;  and  Satrughna  held 
the  royal  umbrella  over  their  heads;  and  Hanuman  and 
Lakshmana  fanned  them,  with  fans  of  rich  embroidered  silk 
cloth ; and  Sugriva  and  Vibliishana  waved  the  chamaras  on 
either  side,  whilst  Jambuvat  and  Angada  in  like  manner 
waved  the  peacocks’  tails.  Then  Bharata  himself  took  the 
reins  of  the  horses  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  whip  in  his 
right,  and  acted  as  charioteer ; and  the  music  began  to 
sound,  and  the  singers  and  dancers  followed  the  musicians, 
and  in  this  manner  the  procession  moved  on  towards  the 
city  of  Ayodhya.  All  those  who  had  remained  in  the  city  now 
came  out  to  behold  the  entry  of  Rama;  and  the  women 
threw  flowers  on  Rama  and  Sita  as  they  passed  along  the 
street ; and  when  they  arrived  at  the  royal  palace,  Bharata 
ordered  gold  and  jewels  to  be  brought  without  stint,  and 
distributed  them  amongst  the  poor,  the  Brahmans,  the  eulo- 
gists, and  the  musicians. 

When  Rama  entered  the  royal  palace,  his  soul  was  op- 

4 In  the  Bengali  version  the  proceedings  of  the  Monkeys  during  the  procession 
arc  described  in  a humorous  manner.  “ Some  of  the  Monkeys,”  it  is  said, 

“ mounted  the  chariots,  and  some  suspended  themselves  over  the  wheels,  whilst 
others  curled  their  tails  round  the  tusks  of  the  elephants,  and  rocked  themselves,  - 
or  hung  themselves  to  the  manes  of  the  horses.” 
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pressed  with  grief,  as  he  called  to  mind  his  father  Dasaratha. 
Meanwhile  Bharata  said  to  Vasishtha  : — “ 0 wise  sago,  it  is 
our  desire  that  Rama  should  be  installed  in  the  Raj  of 
Ayodhya  : Look,  we  pray  you,  for  an  auspicious  day,  and 
see  that  our  wish  is  accomplished  without  delay.”  Vasishtha 
replied  : — “ The  gods  are  propitious,  for  to-morrow  is  a 
very  auspicious  day,  and  all  the  Rajas  are  already  assem- 
bled in  Ayodhyd,  : Make  all  things,  ready,  therefore,  for 
the  installation  of  Rama  on  the  morrow  : Bring  hither  the 
five  purifying  things  of  the  cow : Bring  also  the  white 
flowers,  the  white  garlands,  the  honey,  the  parched  paddy, 
the  garments  new  and  clean,  the  white  cliamaras,  the  white 
flags,  the  golden  mace,  the  embroidered  umbrella,  the 
paddy,  the  grass,  the  different  ornaments,  the  gold,  the 
silver,  the  precious  stones,  the  jewels,  the  golden  pots 
filled  with  sacred  waters  from  the  holy  rivers  and  the  four 
oceans,  and  all  other  things  which  are  necessary  for  the  cere- 
mony.” And  Bharata  did  as  Vasishtha  commanded,  and  he 
ordered  that  worship  should  be  offered  to  all  the  images  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses  throughout  the  city,  and  that  all  the 
Rajas  assembled  in  the  city  should  attend  the  installation  on 
the  coming  day.  And  Vasishtha  desired  Rama  and  Sita  to 
fast  for  that  day,  and  to  pass  the  night  without  sleep ; and 
throughout  that  night  Sita  was  engaged  in  the  inner  apart- 
ments in  reciting  the  whole  story  of  her  adventures  to  the 
ladies  of  the  palace,  whilst  Rama  was  in  the  outer  chamber 
relating  the  story  to  Vasishtha  the  sage. 
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Next  morning'  at  early  dawn  the  music  was  sounded,  and  The  installation 

° . J „ -I  e , of  Rama. 

the  morning  devotions  were  performed,  after  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Ayodhya  put  on  their  best  attire,  and  came 
out  to  witness  the  installation  of  Rama ; and  the  gods  came 
down  from  heaven  to  behold  the  ceremony,  and  all  the  Rishis 
and  Brahmans  assembled  in  like  manner.  When  all  was 
ready  Bharata  requested  Vasishtha  to  install  Rama  on  the 
throne,  and  Vasishtha  desired  Rama  to  array  himself  for  the 
inauguration.  Then  Rama  was  dressed  by  his  mothers,  and  Arraying  of 
Sita  also  was  magnificently  dressed  by  them  ; and  Rama 
and  Sita  proceeded  to  the  Court-hall  of  the  palace,  and  all 
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the  ladies  of  the  palace  looked  on  from  places  where  they 
could  not  themselves  be  seen.  Rama  then  requested  the 
permission  of  all  the  Rishis,  Brahmans,  Rajas,  Counsellors, 
and  Ambassadors  present,  and  seated  himself  upon  the 
throne  with  his  face  towards  the  east,  and  Sita  sat  upon  his 
left  hand.  Then  the  music  struck  up  from  all  quarters,  and 
the  assembled  multitude  shouted  aloud  : — “ Long  live  Maha- 
raja Riima  ! May  his  reign  be  prosperous  and  endure  for 
ever  ! And  celestial  music  was  heard  in  the  sky,  and  the 
gods  showered  down  flowers  upon  the  head  of  Riima.  Then 
Yasishtha  and  the  other  Rishis  came  forward  with  pots  of 
sacred  water,  and  repeated  the  proper  mantras,  and  poured 
the  water  upon  the  head  of  Rama.  Then  the  Rishis  poured 
the  water  over  the  head  of  Sita  in  like  manner.  And 
when  the  Rishis  had  finished,  the  Brahmans  came  forward, 
and  poured  water  over  the  heads  of  both  Rama  aud  Sitii ; 
and  after  them  came  first  the  Kshatriyas,  and  then  the' 
Vaisyas,  and  then  the  Siidras,  and  then  all  the  other  people, 
and  lastly  the  women,  and  each  class  in  turn  poured  wateT 
upon  the  heads  of  Rama  and  Sita.  Then  Rama  and  Sita  rose 
up  and  went  away  to  change  their  garments,  hut  they  pre- 
sently returned  and  took  their  seats  in  the  Council-hall ; and 
Lakshmana  took  up  the  royal  umbrella,  and  held  it  over  the 
head  of  Riima,  whilst  Sugriva  and  Vibhishana  fanned  him  on 
either  side  with  white  chamaras.  Then  all  the  assembled  mul- 
titudes filled  the  air  with  their  joyful  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions ; and  all  the  Brahmans  and  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Ayodhya,  came  to  bless  Riima  with  paddy  and  kusa  grass, 
and  poured  the  paddy  and  grass  upon  the  head  of  Rama. 
And  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ayodhya  gave  themselves  up  to 
rejoicing.  And  Riima  dismissed  the  Brahmans  with  rich 
presents  of  gold,  cows,  ornaments,  clothes,  lands,  villages, 
and  gardens ; aud  he  dismissed  the  dancing-men  and  danc-> 
ing-womcn,  and  the  musicians,  eulogists,  bards,  and  buffoons, 
in  like  manner,  with  similar  presents  ; and  to  Sugriva  he 
gave  a set  of  rich  gold  ornaments,  aud  to  Angada  he  gave 
his  own  bracelets  from  off  his  waist.  Then  Sitii  took  the 
necklace  from  her  own  neck,  and  witli  the  consent  of  Riima 
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slie  gave  it  to  Hanuman.5 6 *  llama  then  made  suitable  pre- 
sents to  all  the  Monkeys  and  Bears  who  had  assisted  him  in 
his  war  against  Havana ; and  then  having  installed  Bharata 
as  Yuvaraja,  he  began  to  rule  the  Raj  of  Ayodhya  to  the 
great  happiness  of  all  the  people.8 


5 A strange  myth  is  here  added,  that  Ilanuman  broke  every  one  of  the 
pearls  which  composed  the  necklace,  because  they  did  not  contain  the  name  of 

Rama. 

6 The  following  curious  details  respecting  Rama  and  his  rule  arc  extracted 

from  the  Adhyfitma  R&mhyana  : — “ From  that  time  Rfuna  as  an  inhabitant  of 
this  world  entered  into  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  life  ; in  reality  he 
delighted  not  in  such  amusements,  but  as  he  had  assumed  the  human  form  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  perform  worldly  actions  as  a man. 

“ During  the  government  of  Rfuna  grief  and  trouble  were  unknown  to  man- 
kind; the  pillars  of  justice  were  raised  and  firmly  established,  they  sustained  no 
injury.  Truth,  internal  and  external  purity,  worship  und  charity,  are  the  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  justice  ; these  were  kept  up  by  Rama.  No  one  in  the  three 
worlds  presumed  to  dispute  his  authority ; loyalty  and  deference  to  his  will 
reigned  in  every  heart  ; mankind  feared  and  loved  him.  The  rain  through  his 
clemency  fi  ll  in  due  season  ; all  living  creatures  enjoyed  happiness  to  its  fullest 
extent.  The  age  of  man  extended  to  ten  thousand  years,  during  which  period  no 
one  died,  children  served  their  parents,  wives  were  faithful  and  obedient  to  their 
husbands.  Those  trees  which  had  hitherto  been  barren  and  unfruitful  produced ' 
in  abundance,  the  mines  in  the  mountains  abounded  with  jewels  and  treasures, 
and  the  sound  of  grief  was  never  heard. 

“ Rama  and  Sita  went  from  the  city  one  day  with  their  three  brothers  to 
Bike  the  air ; on  the  borders  of  the  wood  they  perceived  a Brahman  bearing  in 
his  arms  the  dead  body  of  his  son,  then  only  one  thousand  years  old.  The  Brah- 
man lamenting  over  his  son  brought  him  to  Rama,  and  thus  addressed  him : — 

‘ Some  sin,  0 Maharaja  ! must  have  been  committed  by  our  Prince,  or  how  could 
my  son  have  perished  in  his  infancy  ? ’ Rama  at  this  speech  remained  some  time 
absorbed  in  thought;  at  length  he  said  : — 1 Preserve,  learned  Brahman,  the  body 
of  thv  son  for  some  days  in  oil,  let  it  not  be  burnt ; I will  discover  the  cause  of 
this  misfortune,  I will  afford  thee  redress.’  The  Brahman  in  obedience  to  these 
orders  preserved  the  body  of  his  son.  Rama,  from  whom  the  most  hidden  secrets 
of  the  world  cannot  be  concealed,  summoned  the  car  Pushpaka,  and  leaving 
Ayodhya  he  went  towards  the  south.  On  entering  a forest  he  observed  a man  of 
the  Sudra  tribe,  wTho  had  concealed  himself  and  was  engaged  in  certain  penances 
which  are  restricted  to  the  Brahmans.  His  feet  were  bound  to  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  his  head  on  the  ground,  surrounded  by  four  fires,  the  sun  the  fifth  above  him, 
and  be  took  into  his  mouth  the  smoke  as  his  only  aliment.  Rama  knew  him  from 
a distance  to  be  a Sudra,  nevertheless  he  sent  forward  a spy  to  ascertain  who  and 
what  he  was.  The  spy  informed  him  that  this  person  was  a Sudra  performing 
religious  austerities,  on  which  Rama,  irritated  at  his  audacity,  drew  his  sword,  and 
smote  off  his  head.  From  the  body  of  this  Sudra  rose  a beautiful  form,  whichfell 
at  Rama’s  feet,  who  dismissed  him  to  paradise.  No  sooner  was  the  Sfidra  slain 
than  the  son  of  the  Brahman  was  restored  to  li  fe. 

“Whatever  actions  the  pure  and  chaste  Rama  performed  they  were  for  the 
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history  of  After  this  Rama  reigned  in  the  city  of  Ayodliya  in  great 
Parx^iv.  felicity  with  his  beloved  Sita.  Every  morning  they  were 
awakened  by  the  eulogists  who  came  to  the  palace  and 

Happiness  of  -,  -,  . , . 1 

BAmaand  Slta.  sounded  their  praises ; and  whilst  Sita  joined  her  maidens, 
life'in  Uie'paiace  Rama,  performed  his  morning  devotions,  and  then  sat  upon 
atAjodhja.  his  throne  in  the  Council-hall,  and  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  Raj,  assisted  by  his  three  brethren,  and  the  aged 
Ministers  and  Counsellors  of  his  father  Dasaratha.  When 
it  was  noon  he  went  to  the  apartments  of  his  mother  Kau- 
salya,  and  then  took  his  meal  in  her  presence.  In  the  even- 
ing he  went  to  his  garden-house,  and  sent  for  Sita ; and  he 
sat  upon  the  same  couch  with  his  beloved  wife,  and  the 
maidens  of  the  palace  sang  and  danced  before  them  until  it 
was  the  hour  for  repose. 


Review  of  the 
foregoing  nar- 
rative of  the 
return  of  Rama 
and  Sitii  to 
Ayodliy&. 


Picture  of  a 
Br&hman  read- 
ing the 
Ram&yana  to 
Hindu  villagers. 


The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  triumphant  re- 
turn of  Rama  and  Sita  to  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  and 
the  installation  of  Rama  in  the  Raj,  is  received  by  a 
Hindu  audience  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  rarely 
exhibited  in  colder  climes.  To  apprehend  it  aright 
the  European  should  picture  to  himself  a Hindu  vil- 
lage far  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  city  life, 
where  a Brahman  takes  his  seat  every  evening  be- 
neath a tree  to  read  or  chaunt  to  the  villagers  a 


portion  of  the  divine  poem,  until  in  process  of  time 
Deep  interest  of  the  whole  has  been  gone  through.  He  should 
audience.  watch,  day  by  day,  the  countenances  of  young  and 
old,  and  especially  those  of  the  women,  and  observe 
the  deep  and  lively  interest  which  is  taken  by  all 


service  of  mankind.  He  established  and  set  up  'a  thousand  forms  of  the  Lin  pa  of 
Siva  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  nc  distributed  justice  in  the  mode  prescribed 
by  the  Dharma  Sastra.  He  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  government  according  to 
the  divine  ordinances  of  the  Vedas.  Brahma  and  Mahadcva  paid  their  adorations 
at  his  feet.  During  the  ten  thousand  years  he  continued  on  the  earth  he  never 
cast  bis  eyes  on  any  woman  excepting  Sit&  ; the  idea  of  embracing  other  women 
was  to  him  as  the  most  deadly  poison  ; he  was  eminent  for  his  chastity.  Mankind 
esteemed  his  government  as  the  government  of  the  saints,  bis  operations  were 
guided  by  the  Vedas  and  Sastras.” 
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present  in  every  turn  of  the  story,  from  the  opening  history  of 
description  of  a glorious  ideal  of  a Hindu  city,  and  paut  iv. 
the  promise  of  four  sons  to  Dasaratlia  at  the  Aswam-  - 
cdha  sacrifice,  down  to  the  exulting  climax  when 
Havana  is  slain  by  Rama  amidst  the  rejoicings  of 
the  gods.  He  should  see  with  his  own  eyes  how 
the  birth  and  boyhood  of  Rama,  the  marriage,  the 
exile,  the  abduction  of  Sita,  the  lamentations  of 
Rama,  and  the  invasion  of  Lanka,  have  each  in  turn 
roused  the  sympathies  of  the  audience,  and  excited 
the  smiles  and  tears, — hot  indignation,  dreamy  won- 
der, and  a deep  mysterious  awe.7  Indeed  so  great 
is  the  enthusiasm  that  the  whole  of  the  villagers  will 
identify  themselves  with  every  scene  in  the  story; 
and  when  the  evening  approaches  on  which  the  tri-  Preparations  of 

• ” , r r , . the  Hindus  for 

umphant  return  of  Rama  and  Sita  to  the  city  of  •»t^,onr«^tl,e 
Ayodhya  is  to  be  chaunted  by  the  Brahman,  every  and  sitifto&ma 
preparation  is  made  to  enable  the  audience  to Ajodhy^ 
imagine  themselves  actors  or  spectators  on  that 
exultant  occasion.  The  neighbouring  huts  and  trees 
are  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  leaves, 
and  all  present  are  arrayed  in  clean  garments  and 
bridal  ornaments ; and  in  this  manner  the  simple- 
minded  people  fondly  make  believe  to  take  a part  in 
the  public  rejoicings  which  accompanied  Rama’s 
entry  into  the  city  of  his  fathers. 

The  incidents  which  immediately  precede  this  incidents  tm- 

•'  *■  mediately  pre- 

" Ceding  the 

7 That  such  sympathetic  emotions  are  not  tvholly  wanting  in  Europeans,  is  return, 
proved  by  a story,  which  was  told  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  of  a certain  village 
blacksmith,  who  was  accustomed  to  read  aloud  Richardson’s  novel  of  Pamela 
every  evening,  whilst  his  neighbours  stood  around  and  listened  with  child-like 
interest  to  the  progress  of  the  story.  At  length  when  the  climax  arrived,  and  the 
virtue  of  Pamela  was  rewarded  by  her  marriage  with  the  squire,  the  primitive 
villagers  had  so  thoroughly  identified  themselves  with  the  narrative,  that  they  ran 
otf  to  the  church  and  rung  the  marriage-bells.  Such  enthusiasm  is  still  exhibited 
by  a Hindu  audience  in  the  story  of  the  Ramayana. 
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joyous  climax  call  for  but  little  remark.  The  lament- 
ations of  the  women  of  Rdvana  for  their  departed 
lord,  will  excite  the  sympathies  of  Hindu  wives  and 
mothers,  even  while  rejoicing  in  the  downfall  of  the 
ten-headed  giant.  The  description  of  the  ordeal  of 
Sitd  is  very  affecting,  and  to  this  day  the  weary  pil- 
grims, who  perchance  have  journeyed  a thousand 
miles  to  behold  the  sacred  locality,  are  shown  tl>e 
very  spot  On  the  Island  of  Ramisseram  where  Si'ta 
passed  untouched  through  the  fire,  and  never  fail  to 
bathe  in  the  sea  which  washes  the  place,  as  if  the 
efficacy  of  the  waves  in  purifying  souls  from  sin 
was  more  potent  there  than  elsewhere.  The  chariot 
named  Pushpaka  is,  of  course,  a mere  creation  of 
the  imagination,  and  is  probably  introduced  to 
remove  the  geographical  difficulties  connected  with 
the  vast  interval  which  separates  the  Island  of 
liamisseram  from  the  city  of  Ayodhyd  ; and  which 
might  otherwise  have  interfered  with  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  tradition  of  Rama,  the  Linga  worshipper 
of  the  Dekhan,  with  Rama,  the  incarnation  of 
Vishnu. 

Rut,  as  already  indicated,  the  crowning  event  in 
the  story  is  undoubtedly  the  triumphant  entry  of 
the  city  of  Ayodhya,  and  subsequent  installation  of 
llama ; and  every  incident  in  that  portion  of  the 
narrative  is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  memory  of 
the  Hindu  like  the  pictured  scenery  in  a panorama. 
The  royal  exiles  throwing  off  their  jungle  garments 
and  arraying  themselves  in  regal  attire;  llama  and 
Sfta  seated  in  a chariot  side  by  side,  whilst  the  royal 
umbrella  and  chamaras  are  carried  by  the  most 
distinguished  Chieftains  ; the  grand  procession  mov- 
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ing  into  the  city,  accompanied  by  musicians  and  history  of 
dancing-girls  ; the  acclamations  of  the  assembled  pAbt  iv. 
thousands ; the  installation  at  which  pots  of  sacred 
water  are  poured  over  the  heads  of  the  Raja  and 
Rant,  as  well  as  green  rice  and  sacred  grass ; — all 
pass  before  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  Hindu  with  a 
vividness  and  reality,  which  none  but  those  who 
sympathize  with  human  nature  in  all  its  varied 
manifestations  can  hope  to  apprehend. 


HISTORY  OF 
INDIA. 
Past  IV. 


Sequel  to  the 
Ramayana. 


The  narrative. 


Sitii  desires  the 
sacrificial  cakes 
of  the  Rishis. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EXILE  OF  SIT  A. 

The  Ramayana  seems  thus  far  to  have  been 
brought  to  a happy  conclusion  by  the  triumphant 
return  of  Rama  and  Sita  to  the  royal  palace  at 
Ayodhyd,  and  their  installation  in  the  Raj  of  Kosala. 
But  there  is  a sequel  to  the  story,  which  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  reign  of  Rama,  like  that  of  Yud- 
hishthira,  was  not  to  end  in  this  world  in  perfect 
felicity ; and  that  both  Rama  and  Sitd  were  to  be 
visited  in  the  height  of  prosperity  by  an  avenging 
Nemesis.  The  question  of  authenticity  will  be 
treated  hereafter.  For  the  present  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  narrative  is 
felt  by  the  Hindus.  The  story  is  rapidly  passed 
over  in  the  Bengali  version,  but  merely  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  too  affecting  to  be  dwelt  upon ; 
whilst  in  the  Adhyatma  Ramayana  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  away  the  tragic  details  as  a divine 
mystery.  The  narrative  itself  calls  for  no  pre- 
liminary explanation,  and  may  be  briefly  related  as 
follows : — 

When  some  months  had  passed  away  in  perfect  happi- 
ness, Sita  felt  that  she  was  about  to  become  a mother;  and 
she  said  to  her  husband  : — “ I have  no  relish  for  any  food 
in  this  world  except  the  sacrificial  cakes  which  the  wives 
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of  tlio  Rishis  offer  in  tho  forest ; and  1 much  desire  to  history  op 

visit  the  Riskis  once  again  tliat  I may  cat  the  cakes  as  we  pabt^v 

did  when  dwelling  in  the  jungle.”  Rama  replied  that  he 

would  think  over  the  matter  in  his  mind,  and  tell  her  what 

she  was  to  do  on  the  next  day.  And  he  went  out  of  tho 

inner  apartment,  and  sat  upon  his  throne  in  the  Council- 

hall.  Then  one  of  his  Ministers,  who  was  very  harsh  in  his  complaint  of  a 

Minister  that 

language,  arose  and  said:  — “ O Rama,  there  is  poverty  the  people  are 
amongst  your  subjects  because  of  your  sin  in  taking  back  aanm  took  back 
Sita  after  she  had  been  ten  months  in  the  palace  of  Riivana ; 
and  it  is  proper  that  you  should  put  Situ  away.” 

At  these  words  Rama  was  thunderstruck,  but  he  said  Rama  hears 
nothing;  and  when  the  Council  broke  up,  he  returned  to  between  a 
tho  inner  apartments,  and  went  to  bathe  in  the  tank  which  ami  his  son-in- 
was  near  the  palace.  Now  a certain  man  dwelt  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tank,  and  he  was  a washerman ; and 
this  man  had  a daughter  who  was  married.  And  it  so  hap- 
pened that  on  the  evening  of  the  preceding  day,  the  daugh- 
ter had  left  the  house  of  her  husband,  and  passed  the  night 
in  the  house  of  her  father.  When  Rama  was  bathing  in  the 
tank  lie  heard  the  father  say  to  the  husband  of  his  daugh- 
ter : — “ Take  back  your  wife,  I pray  you  ! ” But  the  husband 

replied  : — “ Not  so  ! Your  daughter  went  from  my  house  in  The  son-in-law 
i • _ 0 17  refuses  to  take 

the  evening-  and  1 know  not  where  she  passed  the  night,  back  his  wife 

and  I cannot  take  her  back  again  to  be  my  wife  : \\  ere  I a deserted  him  in 

. 0 J . the  night-time. 

great  Maharaja  like  Rama,  then  indeed  I might  receive  her, 

even  though  she  had  been  many  months  in  the  house  of  a 

strange  man ; but  I am  a poor  man,  and  may  not  do  this 

thing  lest  my  kinsmen  turn  me  out  of  my  caste.” 

When  Rama  heard  these  words  he  was  sorely  troubled,  R£ma  sees  situ 

and  knew  not  what  to  do ; and  he  returned  to  the  inner  of  Havana. 

apartments.  And  it  so  happened  that  at  that  time  Sita  was 

describing  Ravana  to  her  maids,  and  she  had  drawn  a figure 

resembling  him  upon  the  floor  of  the  room.  When  Rama 

saw  the  likeness  of  Ravana,  he  was  enraged  against  Sita,  for 

he  thought  that  she  still  carried  the  remembrance  of  Ravana 

in  her  heart.  And  he  sent  for  his  three  brothers,  and,  in-  Determines  to 
iiiT  it  _ . . _ _ put  away  Sita. 

formed  them  that  he  had  resolved  to  put  away  Ins  wife ; but 
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they  all  interceded  for  Sita,  and  reminded  hint  how  she  had 
passed  through  the  fire,  and  how  the  gods  had  testified  to 
her  parity.  Then  Rama  acknowdedged  that  his  wife  was 
innocent,  hut  said  that  he  could  not  endure  the  taunts  of 
the  people;  and  he  commanded  Lakshmana,  on  pain  of  see- 
ing him  commit  suicide,  to  take  her  out  of  the  city  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  conduct  her  to  the  opposite  hank 
of  the  Granges,  and  abandon  her  there. 

Then  Sita  was  told  that  Lakshmana  would  take  her 
away  in  his  chariot  to  the  abodes  of  the  Rishis,  and  she 
supposed  that  it  was  in  fulfilment  of  her  desire  to  eat  the 
sacrificial  cakes ; and  she  took  leave  of  all  her  mothers-in- 
law,  and  prepared  to  depart.  When  it  was  morning  she 
ascended  the  chariot,  and  Lakshmana  drove  out  of  the  city 
towards  the  river  Ganges,  and  they  met  with  many  evil 
omens ; the  jackals  appeared  howling  in  open  day,  and  the 
deer  fled  from  them  on  the  left  hand,  and  many  serpents 
appeared ; and  Sita  seeing  these  omens,  prayed  very  heartily 
to  the  gods  in  behalf  of  Rama,  for  she  feared  that  she  should 
never  see  him  more.  In  this  manner  they  arrived  at  the 
Ganges,  and  Lakshmana  procured  a boat,  and  they  went 
over  the  river  together ; and  when  they  landed  on  the  op- 
posite side,  they  pressed  forward  into  a thicket  near  the  hill 
Chitra-kuta,  where  they  had  resided  in  former  times,  but 
where  the  fruit  trees  were  now  decaying  with  age,  and 
snakes  had  made  holes  to  burrow  themselves.  And  Laksh- 
mana and  Sit  A went  on  until  they  came  within  four  miles  of 
the  hermitage  of  Valmiki,  and  then  Lakshmana  wept  very 
bitterly,  and  told  Sita  of  the  cruel  orders  he  had  received 
from  Rama,  and  counselled  her  to  take  refugo  in  the  house 
of  Yalmiki;  and  thus  having  obeyed  the  commands  of  his 
elder  brother  he  left  her  in  the  jungle,  and  returned  to 
Ayodhya  and  prostrated  himself  before  Rama  in  silence  and 
in  tears. 

Meanwhilo  Sitd  was  in  a panic  of  surprise  and  fear. 
She  was  already  in  the  pains  of  travail,  and  in  this  con- 
dition she  was  loft  alone  on  the  sandy  plain  in  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year;  and  the  mid-day  sun  was  blazing  like  a 
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furnace  over  her  head,  and  she  walked  slowly  on  in  an  history  of 
agony  of  grief.  Her  feet,  tender  as  the  newly-blown  rose,  vaTtYv 

were  torn  with  blisters;  her  throat  was  parched  with  thirst; 

and  no  tree  was  in  sight  to  shelter  her  from  the  heat  of  tho 

sun.  Sometimes  she  walked  a little  way,  and  sometimes 

she  fell  to  the  ground.  Sho  had  no  friend  near  her  to 

whom  she  could  tell  her  sorrows,  or  from  whom  she  could 

receive  consolation.  The  wild  beasts,  who  came  from  the  Wii<n>ensts  ^ 

jungles,  and  surrounded  her  on  all  sides,  were  her  only  tho  birds  fan 

guards.  Tho  birds  descended  from  the  sky  to  afford  her 

shelter  with  their  wings,  while  others  dipped  their  pinions 

into  tho  water  of  the  Ganges,  and  fanned  her  with  them,  to 

prevent  her  fainting  from  the  heat.  Thus  did  sho  proceed 

by  slow  steps  towards  Chitra-kuta,  but  at  last  she  fell  down 

in  a swoon,  which  was  like  death;  and  in  this  state  she  was  Taken  into  the 

found  by  Valmiki  the  sage,  who  had  been  the  Brdhman  valmiki. 

preceptor  of  her  father  Janaka ; and  Yalmiki  restored  her, 

and  took  her  to  his  own  house,  and  placed  her  in  charge  of 

his  wife  and  female  servants. 

And  Sita  gave  birth  to  two  sons  in  the  house  of  Yalmiki,  Sita  gives  birth 
and  the  splendour  of  their  countenances  surpassed  the  sun  Kusa. 
and  moon.  Valmiki  gave  them  the  names  of  Lava  and 
Kusa,  and  brought  them  up,  and  educated  them  with  the 
greatest  care.  At  the  age  of  five  years  he  invested  them 
with  the  sacred  thread,  and  he  taught  them  the  Yedas  and  The'two 

° # brothers 

the  Yedangas,  and  he  also  taught  them  to  repeat  his  own  educated  by 
work,  the  poem  of  the  Kamayana,  which  comprised  the 
whole  history  of  Rama  down  to  his  capture  of  Lanka  and 
triumphant  return  to  Ayodhya.  And  Yalmiki  likewise  taught 
them  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows,  so  that  they  became 
invincible. 

Now  when  Lava  and  Kusa  were  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  Rama  prepares 

. .to  Perf°rln  an 

years  of  age,  Rama  became  troubled  m his  mind  at  having1  Aswamedha  to 

* ° ° atone  for  liav- 

slain  a Brahman  ; for  Ravana  was  the  grandson  of  Pulastya, 
and  consequently  was  by  birth  a Brahman.  Accordingly,  by 
the  advice  of  Vasishtha  and  other  learned  sages,  he  resolved 
on  performing  an  Aswamedha,  and  all  things  were  made 
ready  for  the  occasion;  and  as  it  was  necessary  that  he 

vol.  n.  26 
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The  golden 
image  of  Siti. 


Lava  and  Kusa 
carry  away  the 
horse,  and 
defeat  the 
armies  sent 
against  them. 


Hanuman 
suspects  that 
Lava  and  Kusa 
are  the  sons  of 
Rkina. 


Rama  goes  out 
against  his  sons, 
and  asks  their 
mother's  name. 


should  sleep  with,  his  wife  for  one  entire  year  with  a drawn 
sword  between  them,  without  so  much  as  touching  her,  a 
golden  image  was  made  to  resemble  Sita,  and  Rama  passed 
his  nights  with  the  golden  image  by  his  side.  Then  the 
horse  was  procured  and  let  loose  with  the  usual  ceremonies  ; 
and  Rama’s  younger  brother  Satrughna  followed  the  horse 
with  an  army.  Then  the  horse  went  on  until  it  came  to  the 
place  in  which  Sita  was  residing ; and  her  two  sons  Lava 
and  Kusa  saw  the  horse,  and  carried  it  away,  and  defeated 
Satrughna  and  all  his  army,  and  so  wounded  Satrughna  that 
he  could  not  move.  When  Rama  heard  what  had  occurred 
he  was  filled  with  wrath,  and  sent  Lakshmana  with  another 
army  to  recover  the  horse,  but  he  was  defeated  in  like 
manner  by  Lava  and  Kusa,  and  left  for  dead  upon  the 
ground.  Then  Bharata  set  out  to  bring  back  his  two 
brothers  if  he  could  not  recover  the  horse,  and  Hanuman 
went  with  him  ; and  they  found  Satrughna  and  Lakshmana 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges,  and  sprinkled  water  upon 
them,  and  placed  them  in  a chariot ; but  Lava  aud  Kusa 
again  came  up  and  defeated  them  as  they  had  done  the 
others.  Then  Hanuman  saw  the  two  youths  who  had  been 
so  victorious,  with  their  cheeks  all  on  fire,  and  their  hair 
flowing,  and  bows  and  arrows  in  their  hands ; and  he  told 
Bharata  that  they  were  the  living  images  of  Rama,  as  he 
had  known  Rama  to  be  when  oT  the  same  age. 

When  Rama  heard  the  dismal  tidings,  he  prepared  to  go 
himself  to  the  field  against  an  enemy  so  powerful ; and 
when  he  reached  the  place  he  encamped  his  army,  aud  went 
alone  to  meet  the  two  youths,  marvelling  who  they  could  be. 
Presently  he  beheld  Lava  and  Kusa  approaching  him,  and 
the  moment  he  saw  them  he  felt  a tenderness  for  them  in  his 
heart ; and  when  they  beheld  Rama,  they  were  instantly 
struck  with  awe  and  reverence  for  him,  and  made  him  a very 
respectful  salutation.  And  Rama  asked  them  whose  sons 
they  were;  and  they  replied: — “Our  mother’s  name  is 
Sita,  but  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  our  father : We  have 
been  instructed  by  Valmiki  the  sage,  who  has  been  to  us  as 
a father.”  When  Rama  heard  these  words  he  knew  the 
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youths  to  be  liis  own  sons;  and  at  that  moment  Valmiki 
came  up  and  told  him  all,  and  prayed  him  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  his  wife  Sitd.  And  Valmiki  went  and  took  Sita 
by  the  hand,  and  told  her  what  had  occurred,  and  that  she 
must  go  with  him  into  the  presence  of  Rama ; and  for  a 
long  time  she  would  not  go,  but  Valmiki  said  to  her: — 
“ Your  sons  have  revenged  upon  Rama  all  the  evil  he  has 
done  to  you,  and  unless  you  become  reconciled  to  him  I 
shall  pronounce  a curse.”  So  Sita  went  with  Valmiki  into 
the  presence  of  Rama,  and  made  peace  with  him  ; and  Rama 
and  Sita  returned  with  their  sons  to  the  city  of  Ayodhyd, 
and  performed  the  Aswamedha,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  in  peace  and  joy.1 


1 In  the  Adhyfitma  Ramuyana  a totally  different  version  is  given  of  these  in- 
cidents. Rama  is  said  to  have  discovered  his  two  sons,  from  the  exquisite  man- 
ner in  which  they  chaunted  the  RAmayana  at  the  Aswamedha,  whilst  his  meeting 
with  Sita  is  described  in  the  following  manner  : — ‘When  Rama  knew  that 
the  two  hoys  were  the  sons  of  Sita,  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  bring  Valmiki  to 
him  ; and  the  sage  returned  with  Sita  and  her  children.  Rama  then  spoke  in  an 
audible  voice,  saying  : — ‘ It  is  necessary  we  should  prove  the  chastity  of  Sita  ; 
let  her  make  an  oath  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly  that  the  world  may 
know  she  is  pure,  and  that  her  chastity  is  without  blemish  : Mankind  had  an  evil 
opinion  of  her,  therefore  1 dismissed  her  from  my  presence  : Forgive  me,  Valmiki ! 
We  know  that  Sitfi  is  guiltless  ; let  us,  however,  prove  her  innocence  before  all 
present : I am  certain  Lava  and  Kusa  are  my  children.’  When  Rama  had  thus 
spoken  the  people  were  assured  that  Sita  would  again  undergo  the  trial  by  ordeal. 
Brahma  collected  all  the  gods,  and  the  people  were  assembled.  Sita  having 
bathed,  and  being  newly  clothed  in  silken  garments,  was  brought  to  the  place  of 
sacrifice.  With  downcast  eyes,  her  hands  raised  towards  those  present,  she  thus 
spoke  : — “ If,  0 Earth,  I never  turned  my  thoughts  towards  any  man  but  Rama ; 
if  my  truth  and  purity  are  known  to  thee,  receive  me  into  thy  bosom,  open  a pas- 
sage for  me  that  I may  pass  in  safety  into  thy  bowels  : I have  undergone  the 
slanders  of  mankind,  I here  pledge  myself  before  thee  never  again  to  behold  the 
face  of  any  living  creature.’  On  hearing  these  words,  all  present  were  over- 
whelmed with  grief ; the  air  resounded  with  their  sighs. 

“ At  that  moment  a wonderful  and  awful  event  took  place.  The  ground  opened, 
when  a splendid  throne,  studded  with  gems  and  supported  by  four  large  serpents, 
rose  from  the  chasm.  The  Earth,  incarnate  under  a female  form,  came  from  the 
gulf,  and  with  joined  hands  she  thus  addressed  Sita: — ‘I  attend,  Sita!  in 
obedience  to  thy  commands,  1 am  ready  to  obey  thy  orders : I love  thee  with  the 
purest  affection,  and  have  brought  this  throne  for  thy  conveyance ; take  thy  seat 
on  it  that  it  may  bear  thee  away  to  the  Resatala,  the  sixth  of  the  lower  regions, 
and  from  thence  to  heaven.’  She  took  the  hand  of  Sitfr,  she  led  her  to  the  throne, 
on  which  they  both  took  their  seats.  The  throne  entered  into  the  gulf  before  all 
present,  and  disappeared  ; the  ground  closed  upon  them.  The  gods  gave  vent  to 
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Review  of  the 
foregoing  story 
of  the  exile  of 
SitA. 


The  foregoing  narrative  appears  to  call  for  little 
comment.  The  story  of  this  portion  of  the  Ramd- 
yana  has  been  very  much  abridged  in  the  present 
version,  inasmuch  as  the  original  abounds  with 
mythical  matter  which  is  absolutely  valueless  for 
the  purposes  of  history,  and  which  obscures  rather 
than  illustrates  the  original  tradition.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  far  the  main  feature  of  the 
story,  the  abandonment  of  Sitd,  is  to  be  regarded  as 


their  joy  in  acclamations,  and  showered  down  flowers,  but  the  other  spectators, 
turning  their  eyes  on  Rama,  fell  on  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  grief.  The  inevit- 
able decrees  of  fate  are  revealed  to  the  enlightened  mind  of  Rama,  but,  as  he  had 
appeared  on  earth  in  the  human  form,  he  deemed  it  necessary  his  actions  should 
accord  with  those  of  human  beings.  lie  appeared  to  be  overwhelmed  with  afflic- 
tion, lie  openly  gave  vent  to  his  sorrows.  Brahma  and  the  gods  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  console  him,  saying : — ‘ Thou,  0 Lord ! knowest  all  things, 
wherefore  shouldst  thou  give  way  to  despair  ? This  world  is  but  a dream,  a bub- 
ble of  water.’  Rama  at  the  entreaty  of  Brahma  put  an  end  to  his  sorrows,  and 
the  gods  made  their  obeisance  and  departed.  Rama  then  distributed  valuable 
presents  among  the  Brahmans,  and  completed  his  sacrifice.” 

A religious  mystery  is  assigned  for  the  reason  why  Sith  would  not  be  recon- 
ciled to  Rama,  which  is  explained  by  the  following  myth,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  occurred  some  time  before  their  previous  separation,  and  which  represents 
Sith  as  the  incarnation  of  Lakshmi  : — Situ,  in  the  midst  of  his  caresses,  said  to 
him  : — “ The  gods  serve  thee,  0 Lord!  with  all  their  hearts  and  souls  ; thou  art 
the  Lord  of  the  three  worlds  ; thou  art  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  all  living  crea- 
tures, the  Greatest  of  the  Great,  ever  joyful ; thou  hast  neither  beginning,  nor 
middle,  nor  end  : If  it  be  thy  pleasure  I will  mention  one  circumstance.”  Rama 
affectionately  desired  her  to  speak  her  wishes.  She  said  : — “ The  gods  addressed 
me  in  private,  saying  : — ‘A  long  time  has  elapsed  since  Lakshmi  quitted  heaven 
to  dwell  on  the  earth,  the  regions  of  bliss  are  deserted  : Without  thy  assistance 
the  great  thorn,  which  sprang  up  in  the  garden  of  the  world,  could  never  hav® 
been  rooted  out : Now  that  the  earth  has  been  restored  to  its  usual  fertility,  thou 
hast  conferred  happiness  on  thy  servants  ; we  beseech  thee  to  listen  to  our  prayer, 
and  grant  to  us  again  thy  presence  by  returning  to  paradise,  now  become  a desert 
through  thy  absence.’  If  it  is  thy  pleasure,  0 Rama,  I should  agree  to  their  re- 
quest.” Rama,  after  some  reflection,  answered : — “ I was,  previous  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  gods  to  thee,  acquainted  with  their  secret  wishes;  I will  adopt  a de- 
vice to  despatcli  thee  before  me.  I will  cause  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  utter 
slander  against  thee  ; I will  dismiss  thee  to  the  woods,  where  thou  shalt  bring  forth 
two  sons;  thou  wilt  go  to  Chitra-kuta,  the  religious  abode  of  the  sage  Vfilmiki, 
where  thou  wilt  dwell  in  peace  : Thou  art  now  with  child,  and  in  his  house  wilt 
thou  be  delivered  of  two  children,  illustrious  in  their  destiny : Thou,  my  beloved 
Sit  fi,  earnest  through  the  earth  into  the  world;  thou  must  again  return  to  heaven 
through  the  earth  ; rest  assured  I will  soon  follow  thee.” 
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authentic  or  otherwise.  It  is  certainly  surrounded  history  of 

J INDIA. 

by  improbable  details,  such  as  the  episode  of  Rama’s  Part  IV. 
sons  learning-  to  recite  the  Ramayana,  which  is  very  Traces  of  tho 
suspicious ; and  yet  the  idea  that  Rama  could  not  amon. 
receive  Sita  as  his  wife  after  her  protracted  residence 
in  the  palace  at  Lanka,  and  the  tradition  that  Rama 
finally  sent  her  out  into  the  jungle,  are  true  to  the 
national  sentiment,  and  have  long  formed  a part  of 
the  national  belief.  Moreover  the  legend  that  Rdma 
did  put  away  his  wife  harmonizes  with  another 
legend,2  that  he  subsequently  sent  his  brother  Laksli- 
mana  into  exile ; and  thus  we  might  almost  infer 
from  the  current  of  national  tradition  that  Rama,  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  became  jealous  and  peevish 
like  Henry  the  Eighth  ; and  that  the  pious  author 
of  the  Ramayana  has  invented  mythical  reasons  for 
the  equivocal  proceedings  of  the  divine  hero.  The 
question  of  whether  Rama  was  ever  again  really 
reconciled  to  Sftfi  after  this  second  ordeal,  must  of 
course  remain  in  doubt;  but  it  is  stated  in  the  Question  of 

whether  Rama 

Adhyatma  Ramayana  that  he  ultimately  ascended  ™.!^' took  ba<'k 
to  heaven  on  the  bird  Garura,  and  finally  joined 
Sita,  wlio  had  returned  to  her  original  form  as  the 
goddess  Lakshmf.  As  regards  the  two  sons  of  Rdma, 
who  were  born  in  the  house  of  Valnn'ki,  and  were 
named  Lava  and  Kusa,  it  may  be  remarked  that  to 
this  day  the  Kachwdka  Rajputs  affect  to  derive  their 
descent  from  Kusa,  whilst  another  Rajput  tribe, 

2 It  is  said  tliat  one  day  Time,  as  a messenger  from  Brahma,  paid  a visit  to 
Rhma,  and  that  Rama  ordered  Lakshmana  to  keep  the  door  shut  against  every 
one  on  pain  of  death.  The  sage  Durvasa,  however,  called  shortly  afterwards  and 
threatened  to  curse  Rama  unless  admitted  immediately.  Lakshmana  accordingly 
admitted  the  sage,  and  Lakshmana  goes  to  the  river  Sarayu,  suppresses  his  senses, 
and  is  conveyed  bodily  by  Indra  to  heaven.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  name 
of  Lakshmana  appears  to  be  still  preserved  in  the  modern  name  of  Lucknow. 
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history  of  the  Badkuja,  regard  Lava  as  the  founder  of  their 

INDIA.  „ 

Past  IV.  1’aCO. 

conclusion  of  Here,  then,  ends  the  story  of  the  R&m&yana. 
the  Raiuhyana.  (tiyine  poem  concludes  with  the  following  reli- 

gious promises,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  widely- 
spread  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Rdma,  and  the 
blessings  which  are  supposed  to  reward  those  who 
read  or  hear  the  pious  legend  of  his  earthly  career: — 

Modern  Hindu  Whoever  reads  or  hears  the  Ramayana  will  be  freed 

belief  in  the  , . . 

virtues  of  the  from  all  sm.  those  who  read  it.  or  hear  it  read  to  them,  for 

Rdm&yana. 

the  sake  of  obtaining  a son,  will  certainly  have  one.  Those 
who  read  or  hear  it  for  the  sake  of  riches  will  certainly 
acquire  wealth.  If  a woman  hears  it  she  will  obtain  a good 
husband  and  enjoy  happiness.  A Brahman  reaps  the  advan- 
tage of  reading  the  Vedas,  a Kshatriya  conquers  his  enemies, 
a Vaisya  is  blessed  with  riches,  and  a Siidra  gains  great 
fame  by  reading  the  Ramayana,  or  having  it  read  to  them. 
The  Ramayana  heals  diseases,  removes  all  fear  of  enemies, 
compensates  for  all  loss  of  wealth  or  fame,  prevents  loss  of 
life,  and  secures  all  that  is  desired.  The  mere  utterance 
of  the  namo  of  Rama  is  equal  in  religious  merit  to  the 
giving  of  a hundred  ornamented  cows  to  a Brahman,  or  the 
performance  of  an  Aswamedha.  A follower  of  Rama  enjoys 
happiness  in  this  world,  and  in  the  next  is  absorbed  in 
Rama  in  that  Vaikuntha  which  is  the  heaven  of  Vishnu. 


* See  Prof.  II.  II.  Wilson’s  introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Uttara- 
Rama-charitra  in  his  Theatre  of  the  Hindus.  This  drama  is  attributed  to  Bhav'a- 
Chfiti,  and  is  based  upon  the  incidents  already  narrated  as  forming  the  sequel  of 
the  history  of  Rama. 


/ / 


END  OF  THE  RAMAYANA. 


PART  V. 


THE  BRAH MANIC  PERIOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FOUR  EPOCHS  OF  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY. 

The  main  points  in  the  two  great  Hindu  Epics  history  of 
have  now  been  reproduced  in  a condensed  form  ; and  part  v. 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is  possible  to  draw  possibility  of 
from  these  national  treasuries  of  tradition  and  legend,  history  of  the 

° ’ Hindus. 

as  well  as  from  other  branches  of  Hindu  literature, 
sufficient  materials  for  constructing  a narrative  of 
the  early  progress  of  the  Hindu  people,  which  should 
correspond  to  the  modern  idea  of  history.  Hitherto  Materials, 
one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  an  undertaking 
has  arisen  from  the  overwhelming  mass  of  original 
materials  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  San- 
skrit language ; and  from  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  vernaculars  in  which  much  important  inform- 
ation was  supposed  to  be  concealed.  But  of  late 
years,  in  addition  to  the  Mali  a Bharata  and  Rffina-  MaMBMrata. 
yana,  a large  portion  of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas  ^f^aiia' 
have  been  rendered  available  to  the  European PuriiIias- 
reader;  and  especially  a valuable  series  of  trans- 
lated extracts  and  analyses  of  the  more  important 
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portions  of  the  Purdnas,  which  was  carried  out  by 
the  late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  has 'been  preserved 
in  twenty- six  folio  volumes  of  manuscripts  in  the 
Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta.  A large 
number  of  legends  and  traditions  connected  with  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Sdkya  Muni,  better  known  as 
Gotama  Buddha,  have  been  collected  and  translated 
both  in  Ceylon  and  Burmah ; and  not  only  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  development  of  religious 
dogmas  in  India,  but  furnish  some  interesting  pic- 
tures of  life  and  manners  at  the  advent  of  Sdkya 
Muni,  and  during  the  period  when  Buddhism  pre- 
vailed. Again,  the  celebrated  Brahmanical  code, 
known  as  the  “ Institutes  of  Manu,”  has  been  familiar 
to  every  English  student  in  Hindu  antiquities  since 
the  days  of  Sir  William  Jones;  and  will  now  be 
found  to  yield  new  and  important  results  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Hiudu  people  by  being  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda.  Many 
translations  of  Hindu  dramas  and  poetry  have  also 
appeared,  which  add  largely  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  which  have  prevailed  at 
different  periods  amongst  the  masses.  Rich  stores 
of  antiquarian  information  have  likewise  been  opened 
up ; including  select  translations  from  the  more 
valuable  documents  in  the  Mackenzie  MSS.,  which, 
like  the  Purdnic  manuscripts,  have  been  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  in 
thirty-four  thick  folio  volumes.  To  these  may  be 
added  hosts  of  other  Hindu  productions,  theological 
and  otherwise,  which  have  either  been  separately 
published,  or  have  appeared  in  one  or  other  of  the 
journals  devoted  to  Oriental  literature.  At  the  same 
time  sites  of  ancient  cities  have  been  discovered,  in- 
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scriptions  have  been  deciphered,  and  genealogical  history  of 
lists  have  been  examined  and  compared.  In  a word,  fabt  v. 
it  may  now  be  asserted  that  these  sources  of  inform-  Inscriptions, 

J . • etc. 

ation,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  already  in- 
dicated in  preceding  chapters,  have  served  to  render 
the  necessary  materials  for  the  ancient  history  of 
India  available  to  the  historical  student,  who  may 
not  have  possessed  either  the  necessary  leisure  or 
predilections  for  a study  of  the  many  languages, 
living  and  dead,  which  appertain  to  the  great  Indian 
peninsula.1 

The  history  of  the  people  of  India,  ancient  and 
modern,  should  be  considered  as  something  distinct  mmorBSil' 
from  that  of  Mussulman  and  British  rule.  Indeed  rule‘ 


1 The  author  would  here  venture  to  remark  that  his  object  is  very  different 
from  that  which  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  great  modem  schools 
of  comparative  philology,  whether  in  Germany  or  elsewhere.  He  has  not  attempted 
to  discover  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  different  Aryan  peoples  by  the  light 
of  those  special  philological  studies,  which  have  hitherto  so  largely  occupied  the 
attention  of  Sanskrit  scholars.  He  has  confined  himself  to  the  humbler  task  of 
describing  the  people  of  India  as  they  are ; and  he  has  consequently  endeavoured 
to  unfold  the  history  of  the  past  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  for  a due  apprehension 
of  the  history  of  the  people  in  more  recent  periods.  Those  who  desire  to  enter 
upon  the  larger  field  of  inquiry  must  give  their  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of 
the  critical  labours  of  Goldstiickcr,  Max  Muller,  Lassen,  Weber,  Benfey,  Kuhn, 
Roth,  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  Cowell,  Muir,  Aufrecht,  Monier  Williams,  Gorresio, 
and  many  other  scholars  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  who  have  attained 
a widely-spread  reputation  as  the  pioneers  in  the  study  of  a comparison  of  roots 
and  grammars.  It  might  also  be  added  that  human  life  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  enable  a single  individual  in  the  pre- 
sent day  to  be  at  once  an  Oriental  philologist  and  an  Indian  historian.  For  in- 
stance, a study  of  the  I’uranas  in  the  original  Sanskrit  would  occupy  very  many 
years  ; whereas  a twelve-months’  patient  analysis  of  Wilson’s  collection  of  trans- 
lations at  Calcutta  has  sufficed  to  show  how  much  valuable  light  the  originals  appear 
to  throw  upon  sectarian  rites  and  creeds,  and  especially  upon  the  antagonism  be- 
tween Brahmans  and  Buddhists,  but  how  little  they  really  contribute  towards  a 
substantive  knowledge  of  Indian  history  prior  to  the  age  of  Buddhism.  In  like 
manner  the  salient  points  in  the  Mackenzie  collection  may  be  mastered  after  a few 
months’  study  of  the  manuscript  translations  ; whilst  the  mere  work  of  collection 
and  arrangement,  to  say  nothing  of  translation,  seems  to  have  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  leisure  of  the  late  Colonel  Colin  Mackenzie  throughout  along  Indian  career, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  absorbing  passion  of  a life-time. 
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neither  Mussulman  nor  European  can  be  said  to 
have  hitherto  created  any  enduring  impression  upon 
the  national  mind.  The  religious  revolutions  which 
have  stirred  up  the  life  of  the  Hindu  to  its  utter- 
most depths,  have  been  nearly  all  of  indigenous 
growth.  They  have  sprung  up  from  within  rather 
than  from  without ; and  must  be  generally  regarded 
as  the  product  of  the  Hindu  mind.  For  ages  the 
people  have  been  shut  in  from  the  outer  world  by 
the  Himalayas  and  the  sea,  and  their  religious  faith 
has  been  formed  from  the  consciousness  alone.  The 
history  of  the  progress  and  development  of  religious 
thought  in  India  is  thus  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  history  of  man ; inasmuch  as  it  illustrates  the 
sources  of  many  ideas  and  sentiments,  which  find 
expression  in  what  has  been  termed  natural  religion. 
At  the  same  time  its  range  of  development  is  more 
extensive  than  that  of  any  other  existing  faith;  for  it 
rises  with  the  dawn  of  consciousness  as  regards  the 
existence  of  a superior  being  or  beings  with  reference 
to  the  present  life,  and  ascends  to  the  highest  dogmas 
in  the  conception  of  one  Supreme  Deity,  who  is  over 
all  and  in  all,  not  only  in  this  life  but  in  that  which 
is  to  come. 

The  history  of  the  people  of  India,  if  considered 
as  something  distinct  from  the  annals  of  conquest,  is 
emphatically  a religious  history  ; and  so  closely  has 
every  act  and  duty  been  associated  from  time  im- 
memorial with  religious  belief  in  the  mind  of  the 
Hindu,  that  we  are  enabled  by  means  of  the  reli- 
gious books  which  have  been  preserved,  to  obtain  a 
tolerably  clear  insight  into  the  important  changes 
which  have  taken  place  at  different  intervals  in  the 
manners  and  ideas  of  the  people  at  large.  Reserving 
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all  minor  distinctions  for  discussion  hereafter,  it  may  history  op 
in  the  first  instance  bo  convenient  to  map  out  the  pabt  v. 
religious  history  of  the  people  of  India  into  four 
great  epochs,  corresponding  with  the  four  great 
changes  in  their  religious  belief,  namely  ; — 

1st,  The  Yedic  age. 

2nd,  The  Brahmanic  age. 

3rd,  The  Buddhist  age. 

4th,  The  age  of  Brahmanical  revival. 

The  religion  of  the  Vedic  age  has  been  briefly 
sketched  in  the  introduction  to  the  preceding  volume.  SSrfi^To^ie- 

. „ . . mentary  deities 

It  consisted  m offerings  ot  food  and  wine,  accom-  for  material 

o 7 _ blessings. 

panied  by  outpourings  of  prayers  and  praises  to 
elementary  deities  and  other  personified  abstractions, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  thereby  such  material 
blessings  as  health,  prosperity,  long  life,  abundance 
of  sons,  prolific  cattle,  and  overflowing  harvests.  It  Belief  in  ghosts, 
was  also  associated  with  a crude  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  ghosts  of  ancestors,  who  might  be  pro- 
pitiated with  offerings  of  food  and  water ; but  it 
scarcely  recognized  that  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  a future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, which  has  found  such  large  expression  in  later 
creeds.  It  was  in  fact  an  early  form  of  polytheism, 
when  men  saw  deity  in  the  clouds  and  heard  him  in 
the  wind.  The  process  by  which  the  unenlightened  Process  by 

A J ° which  the  Aryan 

but  inquiring  intellect  of  the  Yedic  Aryans  rose  poiyuirism  to°m 
from  the  idea  of  many  gods  to  the  conception  of  one  monothelsm- 
Supreme  Being,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
history  of  religious  development,  and  is  exhibited 
with  considerable  clearness  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
Yeda.  In  the  first  instance  the  simple  worshipper  Exaggerated 
praised  the  immediate  object  of  his  adoration  as  the  praise- 
God  above  all  gods,  the  almighty,  the  supreme  ; 
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history  of  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  he  belauded  his  own 
part V.  patriarchal  Chieftain  as  the  greatest  of  heroes,  the 
— mightiest  of  warriors,  the  Raja  of  Rajas,  whose 
fame  had  spread  throughout  the  three  worlds, 
inquiry  as  to  Familiarity  with  this  form  of  thought  may  have 
being-  subsequently  led  to  the  inquiry  as  to  who  was  the 
Being  who  caused  the  life  of  the  universe ; and  this 
question  is  propounded  by  the  Vedic  bard  in  the 
following  language : — “From  earth  are  the  breath 
and  blood,  but  where  is  the  soul?”2  Hence  arose 
identification  of  two  conceptions  of  monotheism.  The  more  ancient 

the  Supreme  , . . . . . . . 

spirit  with  Agni  and  material  conception  appears  to  have  existed  in 

and  Praj&pati.  _ 1 1 1 

the  identification  of  the  Sun  as  the  Supreme  Spirit 
of  light  and  fire,  which  animated  the  whole  universe, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
worship  of  Agni.  A later  and  more  spiritual  con- 
ception identified  the  Supreme  Spirit  with  a deity 
named  Prajapati,  who  was  worshipped  as  the  Supreme 
Soul. 

2nd,  Brahmanic  The  Bralimaiiic  religion  seems  to  have  been 

age  character-  o 

itfes  andsam-i-  originally  distinct  from  the  Vedic  religion.  The  re- 
sin.  lmious  ideas  which  characterized  each  faith  seem  to 

have  originated  from  different  sources,  although  they 
may  have  sprung  up  side  by  side.  The  Vedic  wor- 
ship is  the  expression  of  a child-like  desire  to  gratify 
the  national  gods  by  offerings  of  food  and  wine. 
The  Brahmanic  worship  is  on  the  other  hand  an 
expression  of  fear  at  having  sinned  against  deity, 
and  an  attempt  to  appease  his  wrath  by  austerities 
Compromise  he-  and  sacrifices.  When  however  the  two  classes  of 

tween  the  Vedic  . . n tt  v 1 v 

and  Brahmanic  ideas  came  into  contact,  the  old  Vedic  deities  were 

creed.  7 

not  set  aside  by  the  Brahmans,  but  were  simply 


8 Sec  Yol.  I.  Part  i.  Introduction. 
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placed  in  subordination  to  the  god  Bralnna ; who 
was  represented  as  the  creator  of  gods  and  men,  and 
the  especial  deity  of  the  Brahmans;  and  who  was 
remotely  associated  with  the  dogma  that  goodness 
would  be  rewarded  and  sin  punished  both  in  this 
life  and  in  the  life  hereafter.  The  Brahmanic  age 
was  thus  emphatically  an  age  of  religious  compro- 
mise. The  Vcdic  deities  were  still  acknowledged 
as  inferior  gods,  but  placed  under  the  supremacy  of 
Brahmd,  as  their  creator ; and  the  heaven  of  the 
Vedic  deities  was  placed  far  lower  in  the  ideal  uni- 
verse than  the  heaven  of  the  eternal  Brahma.8  In 
like  manner  the  monotheistic  conceptions  of  the 
Vedic  Aryans  were  amalgamated  with  those  of  the 
Brahmans.  Agni  and  Prajapati,  Vcdic  idealizations 
of  a Supreme  Being,  were  each  in  turn  identified 
with  Brahma.  By  this  process  the  early  Brahmans 
appear  to  have  succeeded  in  super-adding  a belief  in 
endless  transmigrations  of  the  soul, — in  austerities 
as  a means  of  obtaining  reward,  and  in  sacrifices  as 
expiation  for  sin, — to  the  old  primitive  worship  of 
the  Aryan  deities,  which  looked  only  for  material 
blessings.  At  the  same  time  the  Brahmans  seem  to 
have  reduced  the  primitive  classes  of  society  to  a 
rigid  caste  system ; and  to  have  converted  that 
system  into  an  engine  of  ecclesiastical  oppression, 
by  which  every  action  of  a man  as  a husband,  a 
father,  a householder  and  a citizen,  was  brought 
under  the  tyranny  of  caste  rule,  and  human  passions 
and  aspirations  were  pressed  down  until  the  Hindu 


3 A distinction  must  be  here  laid  down  between  Brahma  the  Supreme  Soul, 
and  Brahma  who  is  only  the  creator,  or  rather  the  creative  energy  of  Brahma. 
Without  any  accent  the  word  Brahma  signifies  the  Supreme  Soul ; with  an  accent 
on  the  final  letter,  Brahma,  signifies  the  creator  only. 
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people  were  little  better  than  religious  automatons. 
The  character  of  this  important  compromise  between 
the  simple  forms  of  Vedic  worship  and  the  com- 
plicated system  of  Brahmanism,  will  form  the  main 
subject  of  inquiry  in  the  present  sketch  of  the  Brah- 
manic age.  But  in  investigating  the  various 
branches  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  constantly  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  Vedic  period  ; inasmuch  - as  such 
an  investigation  tends  to  indicate  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Vedic  age 
and  those  of  the  Brahmanic  age,  which  are  rendered 
perceptible  by  a comparison  of  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig-Veda  with  the  institutes  of  Manu. 

The  characteristics  of  the  two  succeeding  eras  of 
Buddhism  and  Brahmanical  revival  will  be  brought 
under  consideration  in  the  next  volume.  But  inas- 
much as  traces  of  both  periods  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Mali  a Blnirata  and  Ramayana,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
indicate  in  the  present  place  the  broad  features 
which  distinguish  each  of  those  epochs  from  the  re- 
maining three. 

With  the  dawn  of  Buddhism  a footing  is  estab- 
lished in  modern  chronology.  The  advent  of  Sakya 
Muni,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  great  teacher 
and  founder  of  Buddhism  in  India,  has  been  referred 
to  the  sixth  century  before  tire  Christian  era  by  a 
series  of  calculations  which  will  be  duly  considered 
hereafter.  This  famous  personage  seems  for  a while 
to  have  effected  a complete  revolution  in  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  Hindus.  He  threw  contempt 
upon  the  simple  prayers  of  the  Vedic  Aryans  for  the 
material  blessings  of  this  life,  by  enunciating  an  idea 
which  lias  found  expression  amongst  bards  and  pro- 
phets of  all  ages,  namely,  that  the  pleasures  of  this 
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world  are  altogether  unreal  and  unsubstantial,  the  history  of 
mere  creations  of  the  imagination.  lie  taught  as  a pIkt  V. 
vital  truth  the  sentiment  which  is  involved  in  the  Happiness  a de- 
words  of  a modern  poet,  and  which  is  familiar  to  the  lusl011' 
current  religious  thought  of  the  European  : — 

“ The  world  is  all  a fleeting  show 
For  man's  delusion  given  ; 

The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe, 

Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow.” 

But  Sakva  Muni  went  further.  The  modern  Existence  an 

* evil. 

European  idea  reposes  upon  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  nothing  true  in  the  universe  of  being,  saving 
the  life  hereafter  in  heaven.  The  old  Brdhmans 
taught  that  men  were  constantly  committing  sins, 
which  could  only  be  expiated  by  penances  and  sacri- 
fices ; and  that  the  performance  of  penances  and  sac- 
rifices, in  excess  of  such  expiation,  would  secure  a 
corresponding  amount  of  rewards  either  in  this  life 
or  the  life  hereafter.  But  Sdkya  Muni  cut  at  the 
very  root  of  these  creeds  by  proclaiming  that  ex- 
istence itself  was  an  evil  to  gods  and  men ; that  the 
one  grand  object  of  gods  and  men  was  not  to  pro- 
long their  miserable  existence  for  the  sake  of  such 
deluding  phantoms  as  wealth,  pleasure,  or  power, 
either  in  this  life  or  in  future  existences ; but  rather 
to  crush  out  all  human  passions  and  yearnings,  and 
thus  to  deliver  the  soul  from  the  vortex  of  ever-re- 
curring transmigrations,  and  enable  it  to  take  refuge 
in  a state  of  utter  and  eternal  repose.  Such  repose  Nirvdna,  or  im- 

. 1 i disturbed  re- 

is  an  Oriental  idea  of  perfect  and  divine  felicity,  and  pose- 
is  termed  Nirvana ; but  in  reality  it  is  little  more 
than  an  idea  of  utter  annihilation,  inasmuch  as  it 
involved  the  destruction  of  all  individuality,  until 
nothing  was  left  but  mere  intellect  in  undisturbed 
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history  of  slumber.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  as  a significant 
part  v.  fact  in  the  history  of  man,  which  will  be  further 
considered  in  the  next  volume,  that  this  idea  of  re- 
pose, this  longing1  after  eternal  rest,  did  not  find  its 
full  force  in  an  age  of  evil  and  tribulation,  when 
afflicted  humanity  sought  relief  from  the  thousand 
Age  of  satiety.  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ; but  in  an  age  of  sensual 
gratification,  when  profuse  indulgence  had  produced 
a sickening  satiety,  which  found  expression  in  the 
words  of  the  Preacher  of  old: — “All,  all  is  vanity, 
and  vexation  of  spirit.” 

Expulsion  of  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of 

Buddhism  by  1 

icairevwT'1"  Buddhism  from  India,  and  the  triumphant  revival  of 
Brahmanism,  arc  still  involved  in  some  obscurity, 
which  may  however  be  possibly  cleared  up  hereafter. 
In  the  present  place  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the 
great  Brahmanical  revival  seems  to  have  originated 
in  a democratic  appeal  to  the  sympathies  and  aspir- 
ations of  the  masses,  who  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  be  less  capable  of  apprehending  the  trans- 
cendental happiness  involved  in  the  idea  of  Nirv&na, 
and  to  feel  a livelier  appreciation  of  the  more  sub- 
stantial enjoyments  of  human  existence  as  they  are 
generally  understood  by  the  bulk  of  the  community. 
Indeed  it  may  be  remarked  that  unless  religion  pro- 
mises substantive  blessings  and  rewards,  or  is  asso- 
ciated with  sectarian  ideas  which  perpetuate  it  as  a 
living  principle  by  that  force  of  antagonism  which 
perpetuates  so  many  dogmas,  it  soon  fails  to  act  as  a 
Failure  of  Bud-  motive  power  or  spring  of  action.  It  is  thus  easy  to 
b'ce'tbJ n'lasaes,  comprehend  that  amidst  the  corruptions  of  a Bud- 
dhist priesthood,  a religious  belief  which  offered  no 
spiritual  consolation  beyond  rest  or  annihilation,  and 
which  ignored  rather  than  satisfied  the  innate  yearn- 
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ings  of  the  soul  after  a supreme  good,  soon  failed  to 
exercise  an  influence  upon  the  general  community, 
who  hankered  after  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  and 
burned  with  the  eagerness  of  youthful  voluptuaries 
to  receive  material  blessings  from  their  old  national 
gods  in  return  for  sacrifice  and  prayer.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  appeal  of  the  Bnilmians  to  the 
popular  sentiment  could  scarcely  fail  of  success.  The 
worship  of  the  old  Vedic  deities,  who  had  been  held 
in  derision  during  the  age  of  Buddhism,  was  par- 
tially revived.  The  worship  of  Vishnu  and  Siva, 
which  was  unknown  to  the  composers  of  the  Iiig- 
Veda,  but  which  seem  to  have  largely  prevailed 
throughout  Hindustan  and  the  Dekhan,  was  recog- 
nized and  adopted  by  the  apostles  of  the  Brahmanical 
revival.  Vishnu  and  Siva  were  each  identified  with 
Brahma,  and  ultimately  with  each  other.  R&ma  and 
Krishna,  the  traditional  heroes  of  the  people  of  In- 
dia, whose  histories  have  been  household  words  for 
ages,  were  declared  to  be  incarnations  of  the  god 
Vishnu ; whilst  even  the  animals  who  were  wor- 
shipped by  the  pre- Aryan  races,  such  as  the  fish,  the 
tortoise,  the  boar,  and  the  lion,  were  represented  as 
incarnations  of  the  same  deity.  In  like  manner  the 
worship  of  the  Linga,  which  appears  to  have  origin- 
ated in  a remote  antiquity,  was  associated  with  the 
worship  of  Siva;  and  the  deification  of  the  female 
principle,  the  Earth  goddess,  which  appears  to  have 
sprung  up  amongst  many  primitive  tribes,  and  was 
supposed  to  grant  abundant  harvests  and  prolific 
cattle,  became  associated  with  Parvati,  the  wife  of 
Siva,  under  a variety  of  names  of  which  perhaps 
Durga  and  Kali  are  the  widest  known.  Numerous 

other  deifications  were  in  like  manner  admitted  into 
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the  pantheon  of  the  Brfihmans;  such  as  gods  of  love, 
of  war,  of  wealth,  and  of  good  luck ; as  well  as 
deified  animals  and  things  belonging  to  an  ancient 
fetische  worship,  including  cows,  snakes,  birds,  trees, 
plants,  rivers,  mountains,  books,  stones  and  logs  of 
wood  ; all  of  which  were  incorporated  in  the  Brali- 
manical  system  under  a variety  of  mythical  inter- 
pretations and  transformations,  until  the  Hindus 
themselves  have  ignorantly  believed  that  their  gods 
were  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  in  number.4 

The  chronology  of  these  four  great  epochs  in  the 
history  of  the  Hindus  may  perhaps  be  indicated  as 
follows  : — 

1st. — The  Yedic  age,  which  was  characterized  by 
the  worship  of  the  elementary  deities,  such  as  Agni 
and  Indra,  and  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Pun- 
jab prior  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Saraswatf  river 
in  the  sand.5 

2nd. — The  Brahmanic  age,  which  -was  character- 
ized by  the  worship  of  Brahma,  and  appears  to  have 
prevailed  between  the  disappearance  of  the  Saraswatf 
in  the  sand,  and  the  advent  of  Sakya  Muni  about 
b.c.  600. 

3rd. — The  Buddhist  age,  which  was  characterized 
by  the  pursuit  of  Nirv&na,  and  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed from  about  b.c.  600  to  a.d.  800  or  1000. 


4 The  names  of  all  these  deified  personifications  will  be  fully  indicated  in  a 
subsequent  volume.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  Kama  is  the  god  of  love  ; Kfirti- 
keya  the  god  of  war  ; Kuvera  the  god  of  wealth  ; and  Gancsa,  the  elephant-headed 
and  big-bellied  idol,  the  god  of  good  luck  and  prosperity. 

The  age  of  the  Brahmanical  revival  is  sometimes  styled  the  Fur&nic  age,  or 
the  age  in  which  the  Purfinas  were  composed.  The  Purfinas  certainly  received 
their  present  form  during  this  period,  and  the  legends  they  contain  are  chiefly 
valuable  as  illustrations  of  the  period  of  Brahmanical  revival. 

5 The  significance  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Saraswati,  as  separating  two 
eras  from  each  other,  will  be  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II.,  on  Vedic  and  Brahmanic 
geography. 
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4th. — The  Brahmanical  revival,  which  was  cha-  history  of 
racterized  by  the  worship  of  incarnations  ot  deities,  part  v. 
and  appears  to  have  prevailed  from  about  a.d.  800  Brahmanic  re- 
to  the  present  time. 

Whilst,  however,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  Definite  chro- 
map  out  the  religious  history  of  tlie  Hindus  into  four  ble- 
distinct  periods,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  an 
arrangement  of  eras  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pression of  definite  chronology.  On  tho  one  hand 
an  attempt  to  arrive  at  approximate  chronological 
data,  and  to  calculate  the  probable  duration  of  Hindu 
forms  of  religious  belief  by  reference  to  what  is 
known  of  the  duration  of  modern  revolutions  in  re- 
ligious thought,  carries  back  the  imagination  to  a 
period  so  far  removed  from  all  recorded  history,  that 
synchronisms  could  only  be  found  in  astronomical 
calculations  of  the  revolutions  of  the  stars.  Again,  intenningiin* 
in  dealing  with  revolutions  brought  about  by  the  duSfentn4e». 
progress  and  development  of  religious  thought,  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  any  chronological  interval,  less  per- 
haps than  a thousand  years,  between  the  time  when 
an  old  faith  passes  away  and  the  time  when  a new 
faith  finds  full  expression,  and  fairly  lays  hold  of  the 
national  mind.  One  age  runs  into  its  successor  and 
mingles  with  its  current ; just  as  the  heathenism  of 
Greece  and  Rome  continued  to  exist  long  after  the 
advent  of  Christianity ; and  just  as  Roman  Cathol- 
icism still  continues  to  exist,  and  may  exist  for  hun- 
dreds of  generations  yet  to  come,  although  at  least 
three  centuries  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away 
since  the  advent  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  To 
this  day  very  many  traces  of  the  old  Yedic  worship 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  popular  faith  and  ritual 
of  the  masses  in  India ; whilst  the  innovating  doc- 
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trines  of  Buddhism,  which  were  so  hotly  persecuted 
by  the  Brdhmans,  still  linger  in  many  recesses  of  the 
Hindu  mind.  Stranger  still,  the  fetische  form  of 
worship,  which  belongs  to  the  remotest  antiquity, 
still  flourishes  in  India,  and  is  especially  to  be  found 
in  the  rural  districts,  where  it  exercises  no  small  in- 
fluence upon  the  minds  and  actions  of  the  masses.6 

The  following  chapters  will  thus  be  immediately 
devoted  to  a consideration  of  the  ideas  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Brahmanie  age.  Accordingly,  before 
commencing  the  inquiry,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
consider  two  important  points,  which  bear  upon  the 
general  subject,  namely: — 

1st — The  duration  of  the  Bralnnanic  age. 

2nd — The  light  which  the  Bralnnanic  age  throws 
upon  the  Yedic  period. 

From  the  data  already  laid  down  it  would  seem 
that  the  old  Brahmanie  age  intervened  between  the 
decline  of  the  Vedic  worship  and  the  rise  of  Bud- 
dhism. In  other  words,  between  the  reduction  of 
the  Vedic  worship  to  an  established  ritual  in  associ- 
ation with  the  worship  of  Brahma,  which  seems  to 
have  taken  place  at  some  remote  period  more  or  less 
corresponding  writh  the  disappearance  of  the  Saras- 
watf  river  in  the  sand ; and  the  early  teachings  of 
Sdkya  Muni,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  in  the 
sixtli  century  before  the  Christian  era.  But  whilst 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  the  transition  period  be- 
tween Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  has  been  referred 


0 Indra,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Vedic  deities,  is  still  worshipped  in 
the  great  annual  festival  in  the  south  of  India,  known  as  the  Pangol,  or  “boil- 
ing.” Again,  many  traces  of  the  worship  of  Buddha  arc  to  be  found  nt  Jagan- 
natli;  and  missionaries  in  many  quarters  report  that  Buddhist  doctrines  have  left 
a deep  impression  upon  the  rural  population. 
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to  the  sixth  century  u.c.,  it  seems  certain  that  the  history  op 
current  of  Brahmanism  flowed  on  until  a much  later  paut  v. 
date.  When  Sakya  Muni  began  to  promulgate  the 
peculiar  dogmas  of  Buddhism  to  the  people  of  Hin- 
dustan, he  found  himself  surrounded  by  Brahmans, 
many  of  whom  became  his  converts  and  disciples; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  a hostile  oppo- 
sition arose  between  the  Brahmans  and  Buddhists, 
which  eventuated  in  religious  wars  and  cruel  perse- 
cutions, that  still  find  expression  in  local  traditions, 
as  well  as  in  the  burnt  and  charred  remains  of 
Buddhist  monasteries  of  olden  time.  Indeed  Brah- 
manism seems  never  to  have  been  entirely  subverted, 
for  otherwise  its  resuscitation  ten  or  twelve  centuries 
after  the  death  of  Sakya  Muni  could  have  been 
scarcely  possible.  Moreover  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  Brahmanism  a 
that  Brahmanism  appears  to  satisfy  the  crude  aspir-  people"  °f  l'u' 
ations  of  mankind  in  an  early  stage  of  civilization ; 
and  is  in  accordance  with  a popular  idea  of  divine 
justice  in  the  government  of  the  world,  that  every 
good  act  will  be  separately  considered  and  rewarded, 
and  that  every  sinful  act  will  be  separately  con- 
sidered and  punished,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  life 
hereafter.  On  the  other  hand  Buddhism  is  essen- Buddhism,  a re. 

. . . . ligion  of  the  no- 

tially  an  aristocratic  creed,  suitable  only  to  the bles- 
philosophic  yearnings  of  a rich  and  noble  class,  in 
whom  self-indulgence  in  every  gratification  has  pro- 
duced a surfeit  of  pleasure ; and  who  are  consequent- 
ly driven  by  sheer  satiety  to  seek  a life  of  abstinence 
and  contemplation,  which  will  ultimately  tend  to  a 
dreamy  spiritual  existence  of  eternal  repose  and  un- 
disturbed slumber. 

A further  idea  of  the  probable  duration  of  the 
old  Brahmanical  period  may  perhaps  be  derived  from 
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history  of  a consideration  of  the  period  in  which  the  code  of 

INDIA.  1 

pari  v.  Manu  appears  to  have  been  composed.  It  will  be 
code  of  Manu  a seen  hereafter  that  whilst  this  code  recognizes  the 
the  history  of  worship  of  the  Vedic  deities  as  part  of  the  great  com- 

Brahmanism.  A # 1 

promise  between  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  rites,  which 
characterized  the  Brahmanic  period  ; it  refers  to  the 
atheists  and  revilers  of  the  Veda,  who  are  to  be 
identified  with  the  Buddhists,  and  it  directs  that  no 
Brdhmans  should  settle  in  their  neighbourhood.  At 
No  references  the  same  time  it  takes  no  cognizance  of  that  worship 
manilai°rfevirvaf  °f  incarnations  of  deity  which  characterized  the  later 
era  of  Brahmanical  revival ; and  especially  it  con- 
tains but  slight  reference  to  Vishnu  or  Siva,  the  two 
great  deities  of  the  modern  religion  of  the  Hindus. 
Probahie  date  of  Accordingly,  although  the  date  of  the  code  is  still 

the  code  of  . J 7 ° 

Manu.  involved  m some  obscurity,  its  composition  may 

perhaps  be  referred  to  the  centuries  immediately 
preceding  the  Christian  era,  or  to  those  which  im- 
mediately follow  that  epoch.7 

2nd,  Reflex  light  As  regards  the  reflex  light  which  the  following 

thrown  upon  o o o 

the  Brahmanic5,  investigations  into  the  history  of  the  Brahmanic  age 
will  throw  upon  the  Vedic  age,  it  will  suffice  to  re- 
mark that  the  illustrations  to  be  traced  among  Brah- 
manic materials  will  be  found  to  furnish  new  and 
important  additions  to  the  stock  of  information 
respecting  the  old  Vedic  settlements  in  the  Punjab, 
which  has  already  been  gathered  from  the  hymns  of 
the  Rig-Veda.8  The  grounds  for  the  several  con- 
clusions will  be  exhibited  in  future  chapters  ; but  it 
may  be  desirable  to  note  in  the  present  place  the 


7 Reference  is  certainly  made  in  the  code  to  the  Purfmas  and  Upanishad; 
still  the  greater  portion  of  the  code  seems  to  have  been  composed  long  before  the 
Pur&nas  received  their  present  form. 

8 See  ante,  Vol.  I.  Ycdic  Period. 
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data  which  will  be  more  or  less  established  hereafter.  HISI™,11'  0P 
The  salient  points  are  nine  in  number,  and  may  be  pakt  v. 
indicated  as  follows  • Niue  salient 

1st,  The  geographical  distinction  between  the  j1 *“™y  (,dic  and 
Vedic  settlements  and  the  Brahmanic  settlements ; gr™!hyail< 
the  former  being  referable  to  the  Punjab  and  the 
latter  to  Hindustan. 

2nd,  The  distinction  between  the  Rishis  and  the  a:id 

Brahmans ; the  former  being  Vedic  psalmists  and 
worshippers  of  the  Vedic  deities,  whilst  the  latter 
were  sacrificing  priests  and  worshippers  of  the  god 
Brahma. 

3rd,  The  distinction  between  the  Vedic  con-  3rd  conceptions 

of  Manu. 

ception  of  Manu  as  the  first  man,  and  the  Brahmanic 
conception  of  Manu  as  the  Hindu  lawgiver. 

4th,  The  distinction  between  the  creation  of  the  4th,  creations 

by  Manu  and 

universe  by  Manu  and  the  similar  creation  by Brahmk 
Brahmd. 

5th,  The  distinction  between  the  Vedic  and  sth.  vedic  and 

Brahmanic 

Brahmanic  systems  of  chronology ; the  former chronolosies- 
being  apparently  based  upon  a calculation  of  Man- 
wantaras,  or  reigns  of  successive  Manus,  whilst  the 
latter  was  based  upon  a succession  of  Kalpas,  or 
days  of  Brahma. 

6th,  The  distinction  between  the  Vedic  worship  6th>  WorshiP- 
and  the  Brahmanic  worship. 

7th,  The  distinction  between  the  Vedic  forms  of  7th>  Marriages, 
marriage  and  the  Brahmanic  rites. 

8th,  The  distinction  between  the  Vedic  Sraddha  sth,  sraddhas. 
and  the  Brahmanic  rite. 

9th,  The  distinction  between  the  Kshatriya  and  triya^ndfhe3' 
the  Brahman,  which  especially  characterizes  the  laws 
respecting  the  four  castes. 

In  addition,  however,  to  these  main  points,  many  SereT1' 
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history  of  other  characteristics  of  the  Yedic  and  Brahmanic 
paet  v.  periods  will  appear  in  future  chapters,  and  further 
illustrate  the  radical  distinction  which  exists  between 
chronological  the  two  ages.  Moreover,  an  attempt  will  be  made 

sequence  ap-  ° *■ 

theldeaoflu-  *n  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  present  volume, 
under  the  head  of  “ Historical  resume,”  to  classify 
and  arrange  all  available  data  in  the  Epic  traditions, 
as  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  successive  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  Hindu  people ; and  establish,  if 
possible,  a chronological  sequence  which  shall  ap- 
proximate as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  current  con- 
ception of  historical  annals. 


CHAPTER  II. 


VEDIC  AND  BRAHMANIC  GEOGRAPHY. 

Tiie  first  point  to  be  settled  in  the  history  of  the  history  of 
Brahmanic  age  is  the  relative  geographical  position  fartv. 
of  the  Yedic  and  Brahmanic  settlements  at  the  dawn  comparison  of 
of  tradition.  This  point  is  of  considerable  import-  n'l'IdTintt 
ance,  as  in  consequence  of  the  systematic  Brah-^co&or 
manizing  of  all  Vedic  traditions,  which  characterizes 
the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hindus,  the  early  local- 
ities of  the  Yedic  and  Brahmanic  peoples  have  been 
hitherto  confounded  together ; and  the  geographical 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  settlements 
can  only  be  ascertained  after  a critical  investigation 
of  the  data  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  hymns  of 
the  Rig-Yeda  and  laws  of  Manu. 

According  to  Manu  there  were  two  ancient  Yedic  settle- 
territories  in  the  north-west  quarter  of  India,  which  uements'se^r' 
seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  separated  from  each  Mswati rive^ 
other  by  a once  famous  river  known  as  the  Saras- 
wati.  This  river  might  be  roughly  described  as 
flowing  from  the  Himalayas  towards  the  south  in  a 
parallel  line  with  the  Sutlej  and  Jumml,  and  about 
half  way  between  the  two  ; and  thus  the  Aryan 
invaders  from  the  north-west  would  have  to  cross  the 
Saraswati  on  their  way  from  the  Punjab  to  Hin- 
dustan. The  region  to  the  westward  of  the  river  is 
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history  of  said  by  Manu  to  have  been  created  or  frequented  by 

INDIA.  ^ 1 ^ 

faht  v.'  the  Devatas,  or  gods  of  the  Vedic  Aryans.  The 
region  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  is  said  to  have 
been  the  country  of  the  ancient  Brahman  priests, 
the  worshippers  of  the  god  Bralnna.1  This  dis- 
vedicgodsideii-  tinction  between  the  Devatas,  or  gods  of  the  Vedic 
Ind'tht'Jod18 * *’  Aryans,  and  Brahma,  or  god  of  the  Br&hmans,  must 
the  Brdhmans.  be  especially  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the 
history  of  ancient  India.  In  Hindu  traditions  the 
gods  are  frequently  identified  with  their  worshippers. 
Thus  the  term  “ Devatas  ” often  points  to  the  Vedic 
people,  whilst  the  term  “ Brahma  ” may  sometimes 
point  to  the  Brdhman  people.  It  should  also  be 
added,  that  whilst  the  god  Brahma  was  scarcely 
known  to  the  composers  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  no  pains 
are  spared  in  the  code  of  Manu  to  represent  Brahma 
as  a deity  distinct  from,  and  far  superior  to,  all  the 
Vedic  deities. 

Opposition  be-  On  the  first  glance  at  these  geographical  data,  it 

tween  the  Vedic  G ° ° 1 . 7 

Punjab  'and*6  would  appear  that  the  territory  of  the  Vedic  Aryans 
or  Hinddstan8  might  be  identified  with  the  modern  Punjab,  and 
that  the  territory  of  the  Brdhmans  might  be  in  like 
manner  identified  with  that  of  Hindustan  proper. 
Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  con- 
jecture involves  an  important  geographical  fact ; 
namely,  a distinction  between  the  Vedic  people  and 


1 The  distinction  between  the  eastward  and  westward  of  the  river  is  not 
dearly  laid  down  by  Manu,  and  the  obscurity  is  rendered  greater  by  a confusion 
as  regards  the  real  Saraswati,  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  modern  maps. 

The  question  will  be  discussed  hereafter,  in  connection  with  a translation  of  tiie 

original  texts  in  Manu.  It  will  suffice  to  state  here  that  a land-mark,  known  as 

the  Vinasana,  or  disappearance  of  the  Saraswati,  is  fixed  by  Manu  as  the  western 

boundary  of  the  Middle  region;  and  consequently  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 

same  boundary  separated  the  Brahmanic  territory  from  the  Vedic  territory.  That 

they  were  separated  is  certain,  as  Manu  describes  Brahmhrshi-desa  as  beimr  west 

of  Brahmhvarta. 
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Brahmanic  people,  corresponding  to  the  distinction  history  of 
between  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan.  In  the  hymns  p!Kt  v. 
of  the  Rig-Veda  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  - 
land  of  the  seven  rivers,  created  by  Indra  and  Agni, 
which  rivers  seem  to  correspond  to  the  seven  rivers 
of  the  Punjab  ;2  whilst  it  is  plain  from  other  allusions 
that  the  Aryan  settlements  extended  southward 
along  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus  or  Sindlni 
towards  the  modern  Kurrachee.  In  like  manner  it 
is  certain  that  at  a later  period  the  Brahmans  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  Hindustan,  and  became 
identified  with  that  territory.  Manu,  however,  re-  Restricted  areas 

. _ •f  ' described  by 

stnets  both  the  Yedic  region  and  the  Brahmanic Mauu- 
region  to  a much  more  limited  area,  and  dis- 
tinguishes eacli  one  by  a Brahmanical  name.  The 
Vedic  territory  is  described  as  a small  tract  between 
the  so-called  Saraswatf  and  Dhrisliadwatf,  which 
have  been  identified  with  two  little  streams  known 
in  modern  maps  as  the  Sersooty  and  Caggar,  and 
enclose  between  them  a little  territory  about  sixty 
miles  long  and  from  twenty-four  to  forty  miles  wide. 

The  Brahmanic  territory  occupied  in  the  mind  of 
Manu  a far  larger  area,  but  one  which  was  still  con- 
fined to  western  Hindustan,  namely,  from  the  bank 
of  the  Saraswatf  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  famous  city  of  Kanouj,  an 
interval  of  about  three  hundred  miles  as  the  crow 
flies.  The  Brahmanical  names  applied  by  Manu  to 
both  regions,  open  up  a question  of  some  importance. 

The  Vedic  region  he  calls  by  the  name  of  Brahma-  a.la’ifrahmir- 
varta,  and  the  Brahmanic  region  by  the  name  0fshi'de;ia- 

2 The  seven  rivers  of  the  Punjab  consist  of  the  Indus  and  the  Saraswati,  and 
the  five  rivers  between  them,  namely,  the  Jhe'um,  the  Chenaub,  the  Ravee,  the 
Bias,  and  the  Sutlej. 
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Brahmdrshi-desa.  The  latter  name  of  Bralimarshi- 
desa,  as  designating  the  country  of  the  divine  priests 
or  Brahmans,  is  probably  historical ; as  the  tradition 
is  widely  spread  throughout  India  that  the  region 
indicated  as  Bralnnarshi-desa  is  the  mother-country 
of  the  Brahmans.  The  name,  however,  of  Brah- 
mavarta, which  Manu  applies  to  the  Vedic  settlement 
on  the  Saraswatf,  is  apparently  a mythical  appella- 
tion of  comparatively  modern  date.  If  both  coun- 
tries were  named  after  Brahma,  it  seems  difficult  to 
understand  why  any  distinction  should  have  been 
laid  down  between  them.  Moreover,  in  the  Vedic 
period,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  river  Saraswatf 
flowed  on  to  the  river  Indus.  In  the  Brahmanic 
period,  however,  when  the  code  of  Manu  was  pro- 
mulgated, the  same  river  disappeared  in  the  sand 
long  before  it  reached  the  Indus ; and  Vinasana,  or 
the  place  of  the  disappearance  of  the  river,  was 
adopted  by  Manu  as  a land-mark  which  formed  the 
western  boundary  of  the  middle  region.  Thus  at 
the  time  when  the  river  Saraswatf  flowed  to  the 
Indus,  the  Vedic  deities  were  alone  worshipped  by 
the  Vedic  Aryans.  In  the  succeeding  age,  however, 
when  the  Saraswatf  disappeared  in  the  sand,  the  god 
Brahma  was  worshipped  as  the  one  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  Vedic  deities  were  cither  depreciated  or 
neglected  by  the  Bnilnnans.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  Institutes  of  Manu,  the  god  Brahma  is  persist- 
ently represented  as  infinitely  superior  to  the  Vedic 
gods.  He  is  described  as  the  creator  of  the  De- 
vatas ; and  a day  of  Brahmd  is  said  to  have  been 
equal  to  many  thousand  years  of  the  Devatas.8 

3 This  alleged  superiority  of  B rah  rah  to  the  Devatas  is  still  more  strikingly 
put  forward  in  the  Ramayana,  where  the  Vedic  deities  are  represented  as  flying  to 
Brahma  for  protection  against  Havana.  See  ante,  p.  18. 
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Miinu,  however,  has  unconsciously  revealed  the  real  history  or 

J t INDIA. 

truth,  as  regards  the  mythical  origin  of  the  term  i>Art  v. 

“ Brahmdvarta.”  In  speaking  of  the  Vedic  tract, 
he  says : — “ This  country  was  created  by  the  De- 
vatas  [i.e.  Vedic  gods],  and  therefore  the  sages  [i.e. 
the  Brahmans  of  a later  age,  of  whom  Manu  was  the 
representative]  gave  it  the  name  of  Brahmdvarta.1 * * 4 5 

A comparison  of  the  geographical  data  in  the  vedic  Keo. 

1 0 0 1 grajihy  of  tho 

Hig-Veda,  when  the  river  Saraswatf  flowed  on  to  the 

the  Indus,  with  the  geographical  data  in  Manu,  when 
the  same  river  disappeared  in  the  sand  long  before 
it  reached  the  Indus,  will  fully  confirm  the  con- 
clusions which  have  been  laid  down.  The  Saraswatf 
river  is  known  in  the  Big- Veda  as  the  seventh 
stream ; because  apparently  it  was  the  seventh  and 
last  stream  which  the  Vedic  Aryans  had  to  cross  in 
their  way  from  the  Punjab  to  Hindustan  proper,  or 
in  other  words  from  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jumnd.6  It  was  also  called  the  mother 
of  the  Indus  or  Sindhu;6  probably  because  it  flowed 
into  the  Indus,  and  thus  fed  or  nourished  that  river. 

Its  praises  are  duly  hymned  in  the  Rig- Veda  as  the 
mightiest  of  rivers,  the  beautiful  goddess,  the  pro- 
tecting deity,  the  bestower  of  food  and  riches 
“ This  Saraswatf,  firm  as  a city  made  of  iron,  flows 
rapidly  with  all  sustaining  water,  sweeping  away  in 
its  might  all  other  waters,  as  a charioteer  clears  the 
road  : Saraswatf,  chief  and  parent  of  rivers,  flowing 

from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean May  the 

auspicious  and  gracious  Saraswatf  hear  our  praises 

1 Manuii.  17.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  geography  of  Manu  must 

be  referred  to  a time  when  the  Aryans  had  conquered  the  whole  of  Hindustan ; 

and  that  eYen  in  his  time  the  area  of  Brahmanism  was  by  no  means  co  -extensive 

with  the  area  occupied  by  the  Aryans. 

5 Rig- Veda,  Mand.  vi.  Hymn  36,  v.  6. 
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history  of  at  this  sacrifice,  approached  as  she  is  with  reverence 
part  v.  and  with  bended  knees  : We  present  to  thee,  Saras- 
watf,  these  oblations  with  reverence;  be  gratified  by 
our  praise ; and  may  we  ever  recline  upon  thee,  as 
upon  a sheltering  tree.” 7 These  mantras  evidently 
belong  to  a period  anterior  to  Brahmanism.  They 
are  the  expression  of  men  who  personified  their  river 
as  a female  deity,  and  poured  out  their  souls  in  a 
fetische  worship,  combining  poetical  sentiment  with 
self-interested  devotion.  But  they  are  not  the  ex- 
pressions of  men  under  Brahmanical  influences,  for 
they  contain  no  allusion  whatever  to  such  essentials 
in  Brahmanical  ideas  as  the  doctrine  of  merits  and 
demerits,  of  sacrifices  and  penances  as  associated  with 
the  conception  of  sin,  the  transmigrations  of  the  soul, 
and  the  future  states  of  punishment  and  reward. 

M anu’s  geo-  Manu’s  geographical  notices  of  Brahmavarta  and 

Brahmarshi-desa  arc  altogether  of  a different  cha- 
racter.8 Instead  of  indicating  what  would  appear 

7 lb.  Hymn  95. 

8 The  following  translation  of  the  texts  in  Manu  will  be  found  useful  for  re- 
ference. Besides  Brahmavarta  and  Brahmarshi-desa.  it  will  be  found  to  refer  to 
two  other  regions,  namely,  Madhya-desa,  or  the  Middle  region,  and  Aryhvarta,  or 
the  Aryan  pale,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

I.  — Brahmavarta. — “ The  space  between  the  two  divine  rivers,  the  Saras- 
wati  and  the  Drishadwati, — that  God-created  tract  they  call  the  Brahmavarta. 
The  custom  prevalent  in  that  tract,  received  from  successive  tradition,  concerning 
the  castes  and  the  mixed  castes,  is  called  the  good  custom.” 

II.  — BrahmaRSUI-desa. — “ Kurukshetra,  the  Matsyas,  the  PancliEilas,  and 
the  Surasenas.  This  land  which  comes  to  Brahm&varta,  is  the  land  of  Brah- 
marshis  (Brahm;'irshi-dcsa,  or  the  land  of  divine  sages).  From  a Iirhliman  bora 
in  that  district  let  all  the  men  on  the  earth  learn  their  several  duties.” 

III.  — Madhya-desa. — “The  tract  between  the  Himalaya  and  Vindhya,  to 
the  east  of  Vinasaua,  and  to  the  west  of  I’rayaga,  is  called  the  central  region 
(Madhya-desa”). 

IV.  — AryAvarta. — “ The  space  between  those  two  mountain  ranges  to  tho 
eastern  and  the  western  sea,  the  wise  know  as  Aryivarta  (or  the  land  of  the 
Aryans.)” 

“ Where  the  black  antelope  naturally  grazes  is  to  be  held  as  the  proper  land 
for  offering  sacrifices ; all  else  is  Mlechchha-land.  Let  the  twice-born  carefully 
keep  within  these  countries ; but  a Sfidra  distressed  for  subsistence,  may  dwell 
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ward  of  the  Saraswatf,  Manu  simply  defines  a con-  part  v. 
tracted  little  colony  between  the  upper  course  of  the 
Saraswatf,  now  called  the  Sersooty,  and  a tributary 
of  the  same  river,  named  the  Drishadwati,  but  now 
known  as  the  Caggar.* * 9 


But  the  texts  of  Manu  quoted  below  contain  two 
highly  significant  statements,  which  not  only  throw 
still  further  light  upon  the  all-important  distinction 
between  Brahmavarta  and  Brahmarshi-desa,  but  also 
seem  to  point  to  the  origin  of  caste  as  well  as  to 
that  of  Brahmanism.  Speaking  of  the  tract  on  the  oripin  of  tho 

n , ....  . . caste  system  in 

Saraswati,  Manu  says: — “ lhe  custom  prevalent  in  Saraswat‘- 
that  tract,  received  from  successive  tradition,  con- 
cerning the  castes  and  mixed  castes,  is  called  the 
good  custom.”  This  remark  seems  to  imply  that 
the  caste  system  originated  in  the  Aryan  colony, 
probably  from  the  relations  which  subsisted  between 
the  conquerors  and  conquered.  Again,  speaking  of  origin  or  Brah- 
Bralnnarshi-desa,  he  says  : — “ From  a Brahman  born  Sare^dL*™11 


in  that  district  let  all  the  men  in  the  earth  learn  their 
several  duties.”  This  remark  would  seem  to  imply 
that  Brahm&rshi-desa  was  the  mother  country  of  the 
Brahmans.  Thus  two  important  inferences  may  be 
drawn  : — 


First,  that  the  caste  system  originated  in  the 
country  to  the  westward  of  the  river  Saraswatf. 


anywhere.”  Professor  Cowell’s  translation  of  Manu,  ii.  17 — 24,  in  Elphinstone’s 

History  of  India,  fifth  edition,  p.  225. 

9 Mann’s  misconception  as  regards  the  Aryan  settlement  in  Vedie  times  seems 
to  hare  led  to  some  misrepresentation  on  modern  maps.  The  name  of  Sersooty,  as 
a corruption  of  Saraswati,  has  been  restricted  to  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
before  its  junction  with  the  Caggar;  and  the  Sersooty  has  thus  been  converted 
from  a main  stream  into  a tributary.  On  the  other  hand  the  name  of  the  Caggar 
has  been  extended  over  the  whole  course  of  the  Saraswati  to  the  spot  where  it 
disappears  in  the  sand. 
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Secondly,  that  Brahmanism  originated  in  the 
country  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Saraswatf,  that 
is,  in  the  region  between  the  Saraswatf  and  the 
Jumnd.10 

The  curtain  of  Indian  history  thus  rises  upon 
two  distinct  regions,  occupying  opposite  banks  of 
the  river  Saraswatf,  namely,  Brahmavarta,  or  the 
land  of  Devatas,  and  Brahmdrshi-desa,  or  the  land 
of  Brahmans.  But  Manu  describes  two  other  re- 
gions, namety,  Madhya-desa,  or  the  Middle  region, 
and  Aryavarta,  or  the  Aryan  pale.  The  geo- 
graphical data  in  connection  with  this  mapping  out 
of  Hindustan  are  of  considerable  importance,  inas- 
much as  they  furnish  a further  illustration  of  the 
chronological  interval  between  the  hymns  of  the 
Big-Yeda  and  the  laws  of  Manu;  between  the  flow- 
ing of  the  Saraswatf  into  the  Indus  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Saraswatf  in  the  sand.  The 
Middle  region  extended  from  the  disappearance  of 
the  Saraswatf  to  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumnd  at  Allahabad ; but  Aryavarta,  or  the  land  of 


10  The  country  which  Manu  terms  Brahmtrshi  appears  to  have  extended  over 
the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  J umna  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi  and 
Hastinapur  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kanouj,  an  ancient  city  of  great  renown, 
which  was  situated  on  the  Ganges  about  sixty-five  miles  to  the  westward  of  Luck- 
now. The  localities  indicated  in  the  texts  of  Manu  already  quoted,  may  be 
identified  as  follows  : — The  plain  of  lvurukshctra  must  have  been  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  settlements  of  the  Kauravas  and  Hindavas  at  Hastin&pur 
and  Delhi.  The  country  of  Matsya  is  dubious,  but  may  have  been  the  modern 
Jeypur.  The  identifications  of  Panchtila  with  Kanyakubja  or  Kanouj,  and  of 
Surascna  with  Mathura,  rest  on  the  authority  of  Kulluka,  the  commentator  of 
Manu,  and  may  have  been  connected  with  the  worship  of  Krishna;  Kanyakubja 
being  the  name  of  the  humpbacked  woman  who  was  healed  by  Krishna,  and  Sura 
being  the  Chieftain  of  the  Yadavas  at  Mathura,  and  the  reputed  grnndfnther  of 
Krishna.  It  has  already  been  doubted  whether  the  Raj  of  I’anchfila,  possessed  by 
Raja  Drupada,  really  extended  as  far  as  Kanouj;  but  this  by  no  means  militates 
against  Kullfika’s  representation  of  the  extent  of  Brahmarshi,  the  land  of  the 
Brahman  Rishis.  Sec  ante,  Vol.  I.  passim. 
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Aryans,  extended  from  sea  to  sea.11  Tims  in  the  history  of 
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time  of  the  Rig- Veda  the  Aryans  had  advanced  only  paRT  v. 
to  the  “ seventh  stream  ” or  Sarasvvatf ; whilst  in  the 
time  of  Manu  they  had  spread  throughout  Hindustan. 

It  may]  also  be  added  that  the  Institutes  of  Manu 
were  composed  prior  to  any  conquest  of  the  Dekhan  ; 
for  Manu  expressly  forbids  any  men  of  the  three 
twice-born  castes  from  dwelling  in  any  other  country 
than  Aryavarta. 

But  there  is  another  and  still  more  significant  Restricted  area 

° of  tlie  Braii- 

poillt  in  the  geography  of  Manu  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  Ins  reference  to  the  most  ancient  Aryans  in  the 
period,  which  has  been  here  termed  the  Vedic  age, 
the  area  of  the  Ar}mns  is  a very  small  tract  in  com- 
parison with  the  area  of  the  Brahmans.  But  it  will 
be  seen  in  his  description  of  the  Brahmanical  period, 
in  which  he  himself  flourished,  that  the  Aryan  pale 
was  a far  more  extensive  area  than  the  Brahman 
pale.  The  country  of  the  Br&hmans  only  extended 
from  the  Saraswatf  to  the  Ganges;  but  the  country 
of  Aryavarta  extended  over  the  whole  of  Hindustan. 

In  other  words,  the  advancing  tide  of  Aryans  had 
poured  through  Brahmarshi-desa,  and  had  doubtless 
carried  with  them  much  of  the  Brahmanical  faith 
and  ritual ; although  the  orthodoxy  and  morals  of 
a gallant  race  of  heroes  who  had  conquered  Hin- 
dustan, must  have  appeared  dubious  in  the  eyes  of 
a true  Brahman.  They  drove  war  chariots,  tamed 


11  There  is  some  vagueness  in  the  expression  from  sea  to  sea,  inasmuch  as  the 
latitude  of  both  Brahmavarta  and  Bralimarshi  on  one  side,  and  of  Bengal  on  the 
other,  lies  far  to  the  northward  of  the  sea-coast.  But  we  must  not  expect  much 
geographical  precision  from  Manu  as  regards  latitude.  It  is,  however,  still  a 
question  whether  Bengal  is  to  be  included  in  Aryavarta,  or  whether  we  may 
assume  that  in  ancient  times  the  Bay  extended  sufficiently  far  to  the  north- 
wards to  form  an  eastern  boundary. 

YOL.  IT. 
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of  wild  horses,  and  were  proficients  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  and  battle-axe ; and  so  far  their  services  were 
- valuable  as  protecting  the  Brahmans,  Vaisyas,  and 
Sudras, — the  priests,  merchants,  and  cultivators, — 
against  the  barbarous  aborigines.  But  they  were 
addicted  to  wine,  gambling,  and  flesh  meat,  which 
were  one  and  all  an  abomination  to  the  Brdhman. 
Moreover,  they  seem  to  have  been  often  led  away 
by  their  love  of  beautiful  women  to  contract  unions 
with  the  fair  maidens  of  the  newly-conquered  terri- 
tory, which  were  contrary  to  all  Brahmanical  rule. 
Therefore  Manu  promulgated  his  code  for  their 
edification,  and  especially  directed  that  all  men 
should  learn  their  duties  from  those  Brahmans  only 
who  were  born  in  Bralmiarshi-desa,  or  within  the 
Brahman  pale. 


CHAPTER  III. 


RISIIIS  AND  BRAHMANS. 

The  distinction  between  the  Vedic  age  and  history  op 
Bralimanic  age  has  now  been  fully  indicated,  and  fAut  v. 
will  bo  further  illustrated  hereafter.  The  point  to  Distinction  i„.. 
be  established  in  the  present  chapter  is  the  distinc-  gsn  I mists  and 
tion  between  the  Risliis,  who  composed  the  hymns  of  priests, 
the  Rig- Veda  in  the  land  of  the  seven  rivers,  and 
the  Brdhmans  of  a later  period,  who  performed  sa- 
crifices, and  promulgated  their  complex  code  of  rites 
and  observances  in  the  western  quarter  of  Hindus- 
tan. In  other  words,  between  the  joyous  psalmists 
who  poured  out  their  souls  in  earnest  and  vigorous 
prayers  to  the  Vedic  deities  for  the  material  bless- 
ings of  this  world;  and  the  gloomy  race  of  priests, 
who  promulgated  the  doctrines  of  religious  austeri- 
ties and  future  transmigration  with  especial  reference 
to  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

The  composers  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-  Veda  vedic  religion 
appear  to  have  had  little  faith  in  a life  hereafter,  in  Sture!,e  pre' 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  in  a future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  beyond  a vague  concep- 
tion of  Yama  as  a god  or  judge  of  the  dead.  The 
Vedic  Aryans  also  had  some  crude  ideas,  connected 
with  the  propitiation  of  the  Pitris,  or  ghosts  of  de- 
ceased ancestors,  with  food  and  water ; but  this  pro- 
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history  of  pitiation  seems  to  have  been  only  an  expression  of 
paet  v.  affectionate  remembrance,  and  to  have  been  scarcely 
connected  with  religious  ideas.  In  a few  of  the 
hymns,  which  appear  to  be  of  comparatively  later 
origin,  ideas  of  a spiritual  life  after  death  may  have 
found  expression  ; but  such  lofty  aspirations  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  compositions  of  the  more  popular 
and  genial  psalmists.  On  the  contrary,  the  Yedic 
bards  were  endowed  with  a large  capacity  for 
worldly  enjoyment,  and  a healthy  and  human  appre- 
ciation of  material  good  ; and  their  hymns  in  general 
are  the  early  expressions  of  a child-like  belief  in  the 
individual  existence  of  superior  and  spiritual  beings 
in  the  elements,  which  could  work  either  good  or 
evil.  The  sun  could  ripen  the  harvest  or  burn  it  up ; 
the  rain  could  nourish  the  crops  or  destroy  them; 
the  wind  could  blow  in  gentle  zephyrs  or  rush  along 
the  earth  in  hurricanes.  The  necessity  for  pro- 
pitiating such  beings  was  therefore  obvious.  Accord- 
ingly the  Vedic  bard  personified  them  into  deities, 
and  gratified  them  with  offerings  of  strong  drink 
and  choice  viands,  and  hymned  them  with  praises 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  hymn  their  own  warriors 
and  Rajas.  Thus  having  feasted  the  gods  and 
lauded  them,  the  worshipper  naturally  expected  in 
return  such  blessings  as  the  gods  had  to  bestow. 
Resides  however  the  elementary  deities,  a host  of 
other  spiritual  existences  were  personified  into  gods 
at  the  mere  fancy  of  the  imaginative  bard.  Heaven 
and  earth,  rivers,  weapons,  food,  soma  wine,  the 
dawn,  the  sacrifice  itself,  and  the  priest  who  offered 
it,  were  alike  invested  with  a spiritual  life  and  con- 
verted into  deities.  The  chief  gods  of  all  however 
were  Indra  and  Agni,  whose  attributes  have  already 
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been  described ; Indra  as  the  type  of  sovereignty  lllh1™Du1'v  0F 
and  conquest,  the  giver  of  rain,  and  sometimes  the  pabt  v. 
creator  of  tbe  rivers  and  mountains;  and  Agni,  as 
light  or  tire  in  all  its  varied  manifestations,  as  the 
creative  or  vivifying  spirit  which  animated  the  entire 
universe  like  a Supreme  Soul. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  in  a philosophic  age  to  Geniauharaeicr 
sympathize  in  the  deep  religious  fervour  with  which ceremomal- 
the  Aryan  psalmists  invoked  such  deities  as  those 
which  have  been  described.  But  the  natural  selfish- 
ness which  lies  at  the  root  of  such  religious  enthu- 
siasm, sufficiently  explains  the  cause  of  the  vitality 
of  their  devotion.  So  long  as  the  people  believed 
that  material  blessings  were  to  be  obtained  by  offer- 
ings of  food  and  wine,  and  hymns  of  praise  and 
prayer,  so  long  they  would  continue  to  prepare  the 
feast  for  the  gods,  and  pour  forth  their  souls  in  pas- 
sionate laudation  and  supplication.  The  nature  of 
the  Vedic  worship  would  also  be  specially  accept- 
able to  a convivial  community ; for  its  rites  would 
be  associated  with  every  joyous  gathering,  if  not 
with  every  family  meal ; and  it  would  naturally  be 
popular  so  long  as  the  community  believed  that  they 
could  procure  plenteous  harvests,  prolific  cattle, 
abundance  of  sons,  health,  vigour,  and  long  life,  by 
the  simple  process  of  feasting  and  singing  in  the 
presence  of  their  kind-hearted  and  generous  deities. 

At  the  same  time  the  genius  of  the  bard  would  be  Popularity  and 

. ° power  of  the 

stimulated  to  a pitch  never  reached  by  the  poet  of  a Vedic  psalmists- 
more  enlightened  and  incredulous  age.  Riches, 
fame,  and  glory  would  be  the  reward  of  that  Rishi, 
who  personified  a new  deity  or  composed  a new 
hymn,  if  his  poetical  flights  only  reached  the  ears  of 
the  god,  and  procured  earthly  blessings  for  the  con- 
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gregation  of  worshippers.  Sometimes  a fair  daugh- 
ter was  given  in  marriage  to  a young  and  successful 
bard.  Thus  the  legend  has  already  been  related  of 
the  Raja  of  Anga,  who  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  a young  Rislii,  who  brought  down  the  rain 
after  a long-continued  drought.1  In  like  manner  a 
legend  has  been  preserved  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
Veda  of  another  Raja,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sindliu  or  Indus,  who  gave  ten  daughters  in  mar- 
riage to  a young  psalmist  named  Kakslnvat,  together 
with  rich  dowries  of  cows,  horses,  and  chariots.2 

It  thus  seems  impossible  to  identify  these  ancient 
Vedic  bards  or  Rishis  with  the  more  modern  Brdli- 
man  priests.  The  hymns  contain  many  references 
to  priests  or  cooks,  and  some  isolated  allusions  to 
Brfihmans ; but  the  god  Brahma  scarcely  ever 
appears  to  have  been  recognized  or  worshipped. 
Again,  while  some  of  the  hymns  comprise  specula- 
tions about  the  soul,  the  relative  priority  of  earth 
and  heaven,  and  the  creation  of  the  universe,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Indra  or  Agni,  there  is  no  expression 
of  Bralnnanical  ideas,  and  no  reference  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  universe  by  Brahma.  Judging  therefore 
from  the  analogy  furnished  by  Hebrew  history,  the 
hymns  might  be  referred  to  a class  of  minstrels  of 
whom  king  David  was  a type,  rather  than  to  a 
sacerdotal  class.  But  there  is  an  opposition  in  the 


1 Sec  ante,  Part  IV.  chap.  ii. 

2 Rig- Veda,  Hand.  I.  Hymn  126.  There  are  several  legends  of  a later  date 
of  Rajas  giving  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  Brahmans  who  are  identified  with 
Rishis ; hut  the  stories  appear  to  have  passed  through  a Brahmanical  crucible,  for 
the  husbands  in  such  cases  appear  as  decrepit  old  Brahmans  rather  than  as  youth- 
ful Rishis.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Puranic  authors  to  represent 
the  young  wives  as  loving  and  faithful  under  such  circumstances,  the  idea  is  neither 
agreeable  to  poetical  sentiment,  nor  to  human  nature,  which  finds  a healthier  ex- 
pression in  such  ballads  as  “ Auld  Robin  Gray.” 
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hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  between  a peaceful  com- 
munity  and  a warlike  community  which  might  pos- 
sibly indicate  an  opposition  between  the  ancestors 
of  the  men  who  afterwards  became  Brahmans  and 
the  ancestors  of  the  men  who  afterwards  became 
Kshatriyas.  Such  an  opposition  must  be  referred 
to  a period  long  before  the  Aryans  had  crossed  the 
Saraswatf,  and  entered  Brahnnirshi-desa ; and  con- 
sequently long  before  the  names  of  Brahman  and 
Kshatriya  had  been  applied  to  the  priest  and  war- 
rior castes.  It  has  already  been  seen3  that  the 
majority  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  are  the  ex- 
pression of  a peaceful  community,  who  offered  sim- 
ple oblations  of  butter  and  milk  to  the  deities  of  the 
elements,  and  other  personified  abstractions ; and 
this  class  of  priestly  worshippers  has  been  identified 
with  the  ancestors  of  the  later  Br.ihmans.  In  like 
manner  it  has  been  seen  that  there  are  other  hymns 
which  appear  to  be  the  expression  of  a warlike  class 
of  the  community  ; for  they  are  connected  with  flesh 
sacrifices  to  Indra ; and  accordingly  this  class  of 
worshippers  has  been  identified  with  the  ancestors 
of  the  later  Kshatriyas.  Traces  are  also  to  be  found 
in  these  ancient  hymns  of  an  opposition  between  the 
worship  of  the  Maruts,  or  winds,  by  a peaceful  com- 
munity, and  the  worship  of  Indra,  as  a hero,  by  a 
warlike  community.4  In  one  hymn  Indra  is  repre- 
sented as  expostulating  with  the  Maruts  in  the  fol- 
lowing language: — “Where,  Maruts,  has  that  food 
been  assigned  to  you,  which  was  appropriated  to  me 
alone  for  the  destruction  of  Ahi  ? For  I indeed  am 
fierce,  and  strong,  and  mighty,  and  have  bowed 
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3 See  ante,  Yol.  I.  Introduction. 

4 Sec  Wilson’s  Rig-Yeda,  vol.  ii.  pp.  145 — 162. 
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history  of  down  all  my  enemies  with  death-dealing;  shafts.”5 

INDIA.  . J ° 

Pam  v.  Again,  Agastya  the  sage,  who  appears  to  have  espe- 
cially  upheld  the  worship  of  the  Maruts,  expostulates 
with  Indra  thus: — “Why,  Indra,  dost  thou  purpose 
to  slay  us  ? The  Maruts  are  thy  brethren  ! Share 
with  them  in  peace;  destroy  us  not  in  enmity.”6 
In  another  hymn  a worshipper  thus  expresses  to  the 
Maruts  his  alarm  at  the  jealousy  of  Indra: — “ Maruts, 
through  fear  of  that  violent  Indra,  I fly  trembling ; 
the  oblations  that  had  been  prepared  for  you  have 
been  put  away ; nevertheless  have  patience  with 
us.”7  Indeed  some  of  the  hymns  which  are  address- 
ed to  Indra  are  wholly  of  a warlike  and  triumphant 
character,  like  the  song  of  Miriam,  or  the  Song  of 
Barak  and  Deborah,  and  can  scarcely  be  identified 
as  belonging  to  a devotional  psalmody.  The  potent 
god,  the  showerer  of  benefits,  is  invoked  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  cities  of  the  Dasyus,  the  conqueror  of 
Sambara,  the  slayer  of  the  black-skinned  barbarians 
who  gave  him  no  libations,  and  who  molested  the 
white-complexioned  Aryans,  that  were  his  friends 
and  worshippers. 

Further  ciue  to  A further  clue  to  the  distinction  between  Risliis 

the  opposition 

andWBShmans!  and  Brahmans  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  dis- 

distinction  be-  L tinction  laid  down  in  the  Purdnas  between  Rdjar- 

tween  Riijar-  _ _ % m _ ^ 

and’j^ahmar-8’  s^is>  or  king  Risliis ; Devarshis,  or  god  Risliis ; and 

8hls'  Brahmarshis,  or  Brahman  sages.  The  king  Risliis 

were  probably  Kshatriyas,  who  have  always  been  de- 
signated Rajas.  The  god  Risliis,  termed  Devarshis, 
or  Risliis  of  the  Devatas,  were  probably  Risliis  of  the 


5 Rig-Veda,  Maud.  I.  Hymn  145,  v.  6.  Alii  is  another  name  for  Vrita,  who 

is  sometimes  treated  as  a personification  of  the  rain  cloud,  and  sometimes  ns  a 

Daitya  or  warrior  amongst  the  aborigines. 

11  lb.  Hymn  170,  v.  2. 


1 lb.  Hymn  171,  v.  4. 
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peaceful  community,  or  rather  of  the  Aryan  race  in  history  of 
general,  who  are  often  alluded  to  as  Devatas,  or  pabt  v. 
gods.  Finally,  the  term  Brahmarshis  was  apparently  - 
applied  to  the  early  Brdhman  sages ; and  hence 
their  country  was  distinguished  from  the  Aryan 
country,  or  the  land  of  Devatas,  by  the  term  Brali- 
marshi-desa.3 

The  advent  of  the  Brahmans,  and  the  establish- 
ment  of  their  ascendancy  as  a great  spiritual  liier-  £l^ary“ 
arcliy,  must  have  been  the  work  of  generations  if 
not  of  centuries.  Traces,  however,  are  not  wanting 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  rose.  They 
first  appeared  among  the  Aryan  community  as 
mercenary  priests,  or  sacrificors,  who  were  prepared 
to  officiate  at  the  great  festivals  or  sacrificial  sessions 
for  the  sake  of  hire.  Here  it  should  be  remarked  The  Ksimtriyas 

originally  their 

that  in  the  Vedic  period  the  Kshatriyas  were  their  own  ‘)rU;sls- 

own  priests ; the  term  priest  being  employed  to 

indicate  the  performers  of  sacred  rites,  as  distinct 

from  the  Risliis  or  composers  of  sacred  songs.  In 

other  words,  the  Chiefs  of  a family,  a tribe,  or  a Raj, 

appear  occasionally  as  performers  of  a sacrifice,  and 

even  as  celebrating  the  rites  of  marriage.  Thus  at 

the  famous  Aswamedha  of  Raja  Yudhishthira,  the 

horse  was  not  sacrificed  by  a Bnihman,  but  by 

Bliima,  the  second  Pandava ; whilst  the  marriage 

rites  of  Xala  and  Damavanti  were  performed  by  the 

Raja  of  Vidarbha,  and  those  of  Rama  and  Sitfi  by 

the  Raja  of  Mithila.  Subsequently  the  Brahmans  hir- 

were  apparently  hired  by  Rajas  to  perform  the mans' 

laborious  ceremonies  at  the  great  sacrifices ; and  in 

this  capacity  they  were  regarded  with  disdain  by 


Compare  Vishnu  Purana,  Book  iv.  chap.  3. 
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history  or  the  Kshatriyas.  Thus  the  Kshatriyas  at  the  Swa- 
part  v.  yamvara  of  Draupadi  expressed  hot  indignation  that 
a Brdhman  should  have  presumed  to  compete  for  the 
hand  of  the  daughter  of  a Kshatriya  ; and  Drupada 
and  liis  son  were  much  troubled  at  seeing  Draupadi 
led  away  by  Arjuna,  who  was  disguised  as  a Br&h- 
man.  This  implied  inferiority  of  the  Brahman  to 
the  Kshatriya  is  the  more  extraordinary  from  the 
contrast  which  it  furnishes  to  later  myths  of  a Brah- 
manical  origin,  in  which  Rajas  are  represented  as 
bestowing  their  own  daughters  in  marriage  upon 
Brahmans. 

The  weapon  by  which  the  ancient  Bnilnnans 
appear  to  have  established  their  ascendancy  was 
that  of  asceticism.  A religious  enthusiast  or  fanatic, 
who  leads  a life  of  abstinence  and  mortification,  and 
voluntarily  subjects  himself  to  privations  and  suffer- 
ings for  the  ostensible  object  of  subduing  his  appe- 
tites and  instincts,  and  elevating  himself  to  the  level 
of  divine  beings,  will  naturally  excite  the  ridicule  of 
an  epicurean  hierarchy,  but  he  will  also  be  regarded 
with  veneration  and  superstitious  awe  by  the  -won- 
dering masses.  Amongst  a people  like  the  Vcdic 
Aryans,  who  were  imbued  with  a strong  and  healthy 
appreciation  of  the  material  enjoyments  of  human 
life,  the  rise  of  such  a sect  of  ascetics,  with  their 
wearisome  ceremonial  and  ostentatious  austerities, 
must  have  been  regarded  either  with  a credulous 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  such  observances,  or  with  a 
philosophical  indifference  and  contempt  for  such  self- 
denying  fanaticism.  Traces  of  this  ignorant  faith 
and  scornful  satire  arc  alike  to  be  found  in  the 
u»M»oworhofthc  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda.  In  one  hymn,  which 
BiAimans.  appears  to  have  been  of  Kshatriya  origin,  inasmuch 
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as  it  was  addressed,  to  weapons  and  armour  con-  history  of 

. \ . INDIA. 

sidered  as  deities,  the  worshippers  are  represented  part  v. 
as  saying : — “ May  the  Brahmans,  presenters  of 
Soma,  protect  us.”  Here  the  Brahmans  appear  as 
priests  presenting  the  Soma  to  the  sacrificial  fire,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Rishi,  or  composer  of  the 
hymn,  which  is  addressed  to  the  Brahmans.  More- 
over, the  protection  of  the  Brahmans  is  invoked  by 
the  worshippers,  apparently  from  a belief  in  their 
supernatural  powers.  Another  hymn  appears  as  an  ^'1? o.T»It  ” u" 3 
expression  of  sarcasm.  Under  the  guise  of  a pane-  Brthmaus- 
gyric  upon  the  frogs,  it  is  in  reality  a satire  upon 
the  Brahmans,  their  penances  and  elaborate  rites ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  hymn  should 
be  ascribed  to  a famous  Rishi  named  Vasishtha,  who 
has  always  been  represented  in  the  Epics  and 
Puranas  as  a true  Br&hman.  The  whole  hymn  has 
been  exquisitely  translated  by  Professor  Max  Muller, 
and  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
heard  the  demonstrative  croaking  of  the  Indian 
frogs  on  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
following  extracts  will  sufficiently  indicate  its  cha- 
racter:— “After  lying  prostrate  for  a year,  like  Br4h,mif"us,com- 
Brahmans  performing  a vow,  the  frogs  have  emitted 
their  voice,  roused  by  the  showers  of  heaven.  When 
the  heavenly  waters  fall  upon  them  as  upon  a dry 
fish  lying  in  a pond,  the  music  of  the  frogs  comes 
together,  like  the  lowing  of  the  cows  with  their 

calves Like  Brahmans  at  the  Soma  sacrifice 

of  Atirata,  sitting  round  a full  pond  and  talking,  you, 

0 frogs,  celebrate  this  day  of  the  year  when  the 
rainy  season  begins.”9  Another  hymn  translated  by 


9 Max  Muller’s  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  194.  “ It  is  curious,”  says 

this  eminent  scholar,  “ to  observe  that  the  same  animal  should  have  been  chosen 
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history  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  is  more  obscure,  but  seems 
part  v.  to  partake  of  tlie  same  satirical  character.10 

Recapitulation.  The  results  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  fore- 
going data  appear  to  establish  the  conclusion,  that  in 
the  old  Vedic  period  there  was  a peaceful  community 
and  a warlike  community;  and  that  the  former  were 
inclined  to  the  worship  of  the  Maruts,  whilst  the 
latter  were  inclined  to  the  worship  of  Indra.  It 
accordingly  follows  that  there  were  two  classes  of 
Risliis,  who  may  be  respectively  referred  to  the  same 
communities ; namely,  the  domestic  or  family  bards, 
who  prayed  for  health  and  prosperity ; and  the 
warrior  psalmists,  who  chaunted  triumphant  war 
songs  in  honour  of  the  victorious  Indra.  The  opposi- 
tion, however,  between  these  two  is  only  imperfectly 
indicated  in  the  Vedic  hymns ; and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  far  it  may  have  originated  the  opposition 
between  the  Brahman  and  the  Kshatriya.  But  the 
opposition  of  the  Brahmans  to  the  Kshatriyas  finds 
full  expression  in  the  Vedic  period.  The  penances 
of  the  Brahmans  were  likened  to  the  croaking  of 
frogs  by  the  Vedic  Rishi  Vasishtha ; whilst  the 
Brahmans  themselves  were  held  in  contempt  as  mer- 
cenary sacrificers  by  the  ancient  Rajas. 


by  the  Vedic  satirists  to  represent  the  priests  (Brahmans),  which  was  selected  by 
the  earliest  satirist  of  Greece  as  the  representative  of  the  Homeric  heroes.” 

10  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  179.  This  hymn  contains  a dialogue  between 
Agastya  and  his  wife,  in  which  the  latter  seems  to  complain  that  her  husband  has 
neglected  her  in  order  to  perform  penance,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
Risliis.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  Agastya  appears  in  the  Rig-Veda  as  the 
representative  of  the  peaceful  community,  who  worshipped  the  Maruts  in  oppo- 
sition to  Indra. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


VEDIC  AND  BRAHMAN IC  CONCEPTIONS  OF  MANU. 

Before  proceeding  to  indicate  the  further  dis- 
tinction between  the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  ages,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  Vedic 
conception  of  Manu  as  the  first  man,  and  the  Brah- 
manic conception  of  Manu  as  the  divine  lawgiver. 

The  conception  of  Manu  as  the  first  man,  the 
father  of  the  Vedic  Aryans,  if  not  of  the  whole 
human  race,  finds  sufficient  expression  in  the  hymns 
of  the  Rig-Veda.1  Subsequently,  in  the  Brahmanic 
period  he  is  said  to  have  been  warned  by  a fish  to 
build  a ship,  in  which  he  ultimately  escaped  from  a 
great  flood ; a legend  which  bears  a curious  resem- 
blance to  the  Mosaic  tradition  of  Noah  and  the 
deluge.2  From  these  circumstances  the  famous 
Brahmanical  code  has  been  ascribed  to  Manu,  and 
is  still  known  as  the  Institutes  of  Manu.  This 
association  of  the  name  of  the  Vedic  Manu  with  the 
Brahmanical  code  may  have  arisen  from  the  desire 
to  assert  the  remote  antiquity  and  divine  authority 

* Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  45,  v.  1.  lb.  Hymn  30,  v.  16. 

2 A translation}  of  the  legend,  as  it  is  related  in  the  Satapatha-Brahmana,  is 
given  by  Professor  Max  Muller  in  his  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  425. 
Another  version  has  been  preserved  in  the  Maha  Bharata,  in  -which  Manu  is  said 
to  have  taken  seeds  of  grain  and  vegetables  into  his  ark,  just  as  Noah  is  said  to 
have  taken  pairs  of  animals. 
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of  Brahmanical  law ; but  it  may  also  have  been 
deemed  expedient  to  recommend  that  law  to  the 
worshippers  of  the  Vedic  deities,  by  referring  its 
origin  to  the  time-honoured  progenitor  of  the  Vedic 
Aryans. 

The  connection  of  the  Vedic  Manu  with  the 
Brahmanical  law  is  accompanied  by  another  sig- 
nificant fact,  which  has  already  been  indicated. 
The  so-called  “Institutes  of  Manu”  are  the  ex- 
pression of  an  important  compromise  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  Hindus ; being,  in  fact,  a compromise 
between  the  worship  of  the  Vedic  deities  and  the 
worship  of  the  god  Bralnna,  between  whom  an 
opposition  amounting  almost  to  an  antagonism  seems 
at  one  time  to  have  prevailed.  The  compilers  of  the 
code  have  certainly  spared  no  pains  to  uphold  the 
worship  of  the  god  Brahma  above  that  of  the  Vedic 
deities;  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  recognize  Vedic  rites  and  institutions  to 
an  extent  which  imparts  a two-fold  character  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  code  ; one  referring  to  the  Vedic 
period,  and  the  other  to  the  Bralnnanic  period.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  compromise  has  evidently 
been  carried  out  by  Brithmans,  who  have  done  their 
best,  as  in  the  Maha  Blnirata  and  Ramayaua,  to 
Brahmanize  every  Vedic  tradition. 

The  main  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to 
show  that  the  opposition  involved  in  this  com- 
promise, originated  in  the  conflicting  character  of 
the  authorities  from  which  the  so-called  laws  of 
Manu  have  been  derived ; and  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  object  effectually,  it  will  be  necessary  to  indicate 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  character  and  scope  of 
those  authorities.  Upon  this  point  the  compilers  of 
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the  code  have  boon  most  explicit.  There  are,  it  is  history  op 

1 7 INDIA 

said,  four  roots  of  the  law,  namely  I Part  V. 

X llO  whole  \ cdcli  Four  roots  of 

2nd,  The  ordinances  and  practices  of  such  as 
understand  the  Veda. 

3rd,  The  immemorial  customs  of  good  men. 

4th,  The  approval  of  conscience  in  matters 
which  are  indifferent.3 

The  first  question  for  consideration  in  connection  tuc  Vedns. 
with  the  foregoing  data,  relates  to  the  meaning  which 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  term  “ Veda  ” as  employed 
in  the  code  of  Manu.  In  reality  there  are  four 
Vedas,  corresponding  to  the  four  heads  or  faces  of 
the  god  Brahma,  who  is  popularly  regarded  as  the 
divine  author  of  the  Vedas.  But  hitherto  reference 
has  only  been  made  to  the  Rig-Veda,  which  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  ancient  and  important  of  the  whole  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  remaining  three  Vedas  mainly  de- 
pend upon  the  Rig-Veda,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
Brahmanized  versions  of  it,  with  later  additions  of  a 
Brahmanical  character.* 1 * 


3 Manu,  ii.  6. 

1 Tlie  character  of  the  four  Vedas  may  be  thus  indicated  : — 

1st,  The  Rig-Veda,  which  is  the  oldest,  consists  of  metrical  hymns  addressed 
to  different  deities  in  the  language  of  praise  or  laudation. 

2nd,  The  Yajur-Veda,  which,  chiefly  consists  of  nearly  the  same  hymns  in 
prose,  taking  the  form  of  prayers,  and  being  iu  fact  a collection  of  liturgical 
formulae,  especially  relating  to  oblation  and  sacrifice. 

3rd,  The  Sama-Veda,  which  consists  of  a re-cast,  or  re-arrangement,  of  very 
nearly  the  same  hymns,  for  the  purpose  of  chaunting. 

4th,  The  Atharva-Veda,  which,  differing  in  some  respects  from  the  foregoing, 
consists  of  prayers,  which  are  either  employed  at  lustrations,  or  at  rites  intended 
to  conciliate  the  deities,  or  as  imprecations  upon  enemies.  It  comprises,  however, 
many  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  four  Vedas  refers  only  to  what  is  called  the 
Mantra  portion,  consisting  of  hymns,  prayers,  and  chaunts.  But  there  is  another 
and  a later  portion  known  as  the  Brhhmananam,  which  is  also  included  under  the 
term  “ Veda,”  and  which  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  text.  Colebrooke’s  Essays 
on  the  Veda  ; Wilson’s  Introduction  to  the  Rig-Veda. 
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Again,  each  of  the  four  Yedas  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  namely:  — 

1st,  Mantras,  or  hymns  and  prayers,  which 
appear  to  be  the  spontaneous  outpourings  of  the 
devotions  of  a primitive  people. 

2nd,  Brahmanas,  or  formal  rituals,  in  which 
hymns,  prayers,  sacrificial  rites,  and  other  mystic 
ceremonies,  follow  each  other  in  established  order; 
but  they  also  include  much  explanatory  .matter  of  a 
mythical  or  theological  character. 

Hitherto  reference  has  only  been  made  to  the 
Mantra  portion  of  the  Big- Veda;  inasmuch  as  the 
Brahmana  of  that  Veda  does  not  appear  to  yield  any 
results  which  can  be  regarded  as  historical.5 6  The 
distinction  however  between  an  age  of  spontaneous 
devotion,  and  one  of  formal  ritualism,  is  one  of  con- 
siderable historical  significance,  as  the  former  seems 


5 Some  account  of  the  Brahmana  of  each  Veda  is  to  be  found  in  Colehrooke’s 
Essays  and  Wilson’s  Introduction  to  the  Rig-  Veda,  Vol.  I.  The  most  interesting 
and  important  is  the  Brahmana  of  the  Rig-Veda  known  as  the  Aitareya  Brah- 
mana. The  text  of  this  Brahmana,  together  with  an  English  translation,  has 
been  recently  furnished  by  Dr  Ilaug  of  Bombay.  It  furnishes  valuable  illustra- 
tions of  what  may  be  called  the  sacrificial  phase  of  Brahmanism,  which  has  long 
been  dying  out  in  India,  and  which  indeed  lias  already  died  out  in  many  provinces 
under  British  rule  ; hut  it  cannot  be  said  to  yield  any  results  which  can  he  ren- 
dered available  for  purely  historical  purposes.  The  following  data,  however, 
which  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  learned  translator,  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  term  Mantra,  i.  e.  “the  produce  of  thinking,”  is  of  a very  early  date,  for 
it  is  to  he  found  in  the  Zend-Avesta  in  the  form  of  Mrnthra.  Its  meaning  thero 
is  that  of  a sacred  prayer  or  formula,  to  which  a magical  effect  was  ascribed  ; just 
in  the  same  manner  that  a similar  effect  was  ascribed  to  the  Vedic  mantras.  The 
Brhhmanam  however  is  a later  production,  referring  to  the  Mantra  and  based 
upon  the  Mantra;  and  indeed  without  the  Mantra  it  would  have  no  meaning, 
nay,  its  very  existence  would  be  impossible.  It  contains  speculations  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Mantras,  gives  precepts  for  their  application,  relates  stories  of 
their  origin  in  connection  with  that  of  sacrificial  rites,  and  explains  the  secret 
meaning  of  the  latter.  It  is  in  short  a kind  of  primitive  theology  and  philosophy 
of  the  Brahmans.  The  name  Brhhmanam  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  and  therefore  must  have  originated  after  the  migration  of  the  Vedic  Aryans 
from  Central  Asia,  and  probably  after  the  advent  of  the  Vedic  Aryans  in  Hindus- 
tan. Ilaug’s  Aitareya  Brtihmanam,  vol.  i.  Introduction. 
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to  refer  to  the  Vedic  age  and  the  latter  to  the  Brali-  history  of 
manic  age.  The  term  Veda,  as  employed  in  Manu,  part  v. 
thus  seems  to  have  generally  included  the  whole  of- 
the  Mantras  and  Brtihmanas  of  all  the  four  Vedas ; 
although  three  Vedas  only  arc  actually  mentioned 
by  Manu.6  The  term  Brahmana,  however,  is  some-  Aryanyakas and 
times  employed  in  a larger  sense,  and  comprises  a u.e^m  Brlh- 
still  later  class  of  writings,  which  contain  much 
metaphysical  and  mystical  speculation  respecting 
the  Supreme  Soul  and  the  creation  of  the  universe. 

These  writings  are  termed  Aryanyakas  and  Upan- 
ishads,  and  are  apparently  included  in  the  term 
Veda  as  employed  by  Manu ; inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  the  Hindu  lawgiver  lias  borrowed 
some  of  the  ideas  which  they  convey  in  his  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  universe  by  Brail  mil. 

Besides  the  Veda  thus  defined,  Manu  indicates  Three  other 

roots  of  law. 

three  other  roots  of  law.  He  speaks  of  the  ordi- 
nances and  practices  of  those  who  understand  the  ordi- 

1 # # nances. 

Veda;  and  by  this  expression  he  either  refers  to  the 
Brahmanas,  or  dicta  of  Brahmans,  already  described; 
or  to  the  more  ancient  commentators  upon  the 
Vedas,  the  fathers  of  the  Bralnnanical  religion,  who 
might  be  supposed  to  interpret  the  more  simple 
hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  according  to  their  own 
peculiar  dogmas,  and  impart  to  the  child-like  cere- 
monial of  the  Vedic  Aryans  a mystic  meaning  never 
contemplated  by  the  primitive  Rishis  on  the  banks 
of  the  Saraswatf.  He  also  speaks  of  the  immemorial  Immemorial 

1 customs. 

customs  of  good  men  ; under  which  head  he  appears 
to  include  the  usages  of  different  countries,  tribes, 

6 Manu  mentions  the  Rig-Veda,  which  is  held  sacred  to  the  gods;  the  Yajur- 
Veda,  which  relates  to  mankind  ; and  the  Santa- Veda,  which  concerns  the  spirits 
of  ancestors.  Manu,  iv.  121. 
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and  families.  To  these  he  adds  those  acts,  which 
refer  to  things  indifferent,  and  which  have  received 
the  approval  of  conscience.  In  this  description  of 
three  roots  of  the  law  in  addition  to  the  Yeda,  may 
he  found  the  full  expression  of  that  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion and  compromise  which  accounts  for  the  spread 
and  success  of  Brahmanism.  The  Brahmans  rarely 
attempted  to  ignore  or  denounce  the  traditions  of 
any  new  people  with  whom  they  came  in  contact ; 
hut  rather  they  converted  such  materials  into  vehi- 
cles for  the  promulgation  of  their  peculiar  tenets. 
In  like  manner  they  did  not  rashly  attempt  the 
suppression  of  immemorial  customs,  hut  the}7  toler- 
ated them;  condemning  them  however  when  opposed 
to  their  own  ideas  of  morality,  and  leaving  time  to 
do  the  rest.  This  course  must  have  greatly  assisted 
in  the  promulgation  of  a new  and  foreign  faith  ; in- 
asmuch as  a people  will  frequently  cling  to  its  time- 
honoured  customs  with  a tenacity  which  is  only  in- 
creased by  opposition,  hut  which  if  left  alone  will 
gradually  die  out  with  the  progress  of  enlighten- 
ment and  refinement.7 

Another  point  which  Manu  notices  in  connection 
with  his  code,  is  the  distinction  between  Sruti,  or 
revelation,  and  Smriti,  or  tradition ; in  other  words, 
between  the  Yeda  which  is  regarded  as  a revelation, 
and  what  is  called  the  whole  body  of  the  law,  which 
is  regarded  as  tradition.8  This  distinction  may  ho 
of  some  importance  as  an  illustration  of  the  national 
belief  in  inspiration ; and  it  may  throw  some  light 

7 It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  this  toleration  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  laws 
of  Manu  as  regards  Gandharva  and  Rakshasa  marriages,  by  which  such  marriages 
were  permitted  to  the  Kshatriyas,  but  still  were  condemned  by  the  Jlindfi  law- 
giver. 

B Manu,  ii.  10. 
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upon  that  era  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  history  op 
when  inspiration  was  supposed  to  end  and  tradition 
to  begin ; but  at  present  the  question  is  somewhat 
obscure,  and  moreover  furnishes  no  clue  to  the  an- 
cient condition  of  the  people  at  large.5  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject  Manu  indulges  in  certain 
denunciations  against  those  atheists  who  followed  Buddhist*  de- 
after  heretical  books,  and  threw  contempt  upon  re- athuu>ts- 
relation  and  tradition,  which  appear  to  be  of  some 
historical  significance,  inasmuch  as  they  were  ap- 
parently directed  against  the  Buddhists,  who  denied 
the  authority  of  the  Veda.13 

But  whilst  the  code  of  Manu  is  to  be  regarded  Manu,  the  text 

0 book  of  tlio 

as  a compromise,  it  is  emphatically  the  expression  Brihmaus- 
of  Brahmanism,  and  the  text  book  of  the  Brahmans. 

It  was  the  duty  and  privilege  of  every  Brahman  to 
study  it;  and  it  was  strictly  enjoined  that  no  one 
but  a Br&hman  should  teach  it  to  his  pupils  or  dis- 
ciples, and  that  no  one  but  a member  of  the  twice- 
born  castes  should  be  permitted  to  read  it  at  all.7 
At  the  same  time  its  authority  was  supreme,  for  it 
was  regarded  as  a divine  revelation  from  Manu,  the 
son  of  Brahma. 

9 The  religious  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  discussed  by  Professors  Max 
Muller  and  Goldstiicker;  in  Max  Muller's  “History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,”  and 
Goldstiicker’s  “ Panini,  and  his  place  in  Sanskrit  Literature.” 

10  Manu,  ii.  11.  7 Manu,  i.  103. 
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CREATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  BY  MANU  AND  BRAHMA. 

The  Yedic  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
and  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  seems  to  have 
been  confused  and  obscure.  Speculations  on  such 
subjects  rarely  belong  to  an  age  of  primitive  belief, 
when  the  first  expression  of  philosophic  inquiry 
would  be  satisfied  witli  the  simple  dogmas  that  the 
earth  was  created  by  the  gods,  and  that  the  tra- 
ditionary ancestor  of  the  tribe  was  the  first  man. 
Sometimes  in  the  exaggerated  language  of  poetry 
the  Vedic  bards  ascribed  the  creation  of  the  earth  to 
Indra,  or  Agni ; but  they  appear  to  have  had  no 
definite  idea  of  a universe  of  being,  or  of  the  creation 
of  a universe.  Their  homes  were  in  the  Punjab,  and 
the  Punjab  was  their  little  world.  Accordingly,  the 
child-like  credulity  of  the  masses  readily  acquiesced 
in  the  pious  vauntings  of  the  Vedic  bard,  that  the 
seven  rivers  of  the  Punjab  were  brought  down  from 
the  Himalayas  by  the  god  Indra,  the  ancient  warrior 
and  leader  of  the  Aryan  invaders;  whilst  the  more 
thoughtful  and  inquiring  minds  might  have  been 
occasionally  lost  in  that  sea  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, which  ascribed  the  origin  of  life  and  being  to 
the  god  Agni,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  clement  of 
fire  in  all  its  various  forms  and  manifestations.  The 
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Vedic  Aryans,  however,  appear  to  have  arrived  at  history  op 
some  conception  of  the  first  man,  who  was  known  in  pABT  V. 
the  familiar  phraseology  of  the  hymns  as  father  c„nivpti(m  or 

nr  i l j.1  nr  l father  Maim  as 

Manu;  but  even  there  Manu  scarcely  appears  as  a the  progenitor 
creator  of  the  human  race,  but  simply  as  the  pro- 
genitor of  men.1 

There  is,  however,  a Vedic  hymn,  known  as  the  The  Pumsha 

...  J , hymn. 

Purusha  hymn,  which  is  said  to  be  a comparatively 
late  composition,  in  which  the  gods  and  Rishis  are 
supposed  to  offer  up  Purusha,  or  the  Supreme  Spirit, 
as  a sacrifice,  and  to  dismember  him  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  the  earth  out  of  his  limbs.2  This  con- 
ception was  apparently  derived  from  an  ancient 
myth,  which  also  finds  expression  in  the  Scandina- 
vian mythology;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
it  hereafter  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  four 
castes ; but  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a definite 
Vedic  idea  of  the  origin  and  creation  of  a universe 
of  being.3 

The  account  of  the  creation  which  is  given  in  Cosmogony  of 
the  Brahmanical  code  is  altogether  of  a different penod' 
character  from  that  which  finds  expression  in  the 
Vedic  hymns.  The  age  of  Aryan  conquest  had 
been  succeeded  by  an  age  of  Brahmanical  contem- 
plation ; and  thus  a theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
universe  was  evolved  out  of  the  moral  consciousness, 
which  presents  a curious  combination  of  two  opposite 
ideas,  namely,  the  creative  faculty  of  a Supreme 


1 Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Ilyran  80,  v.  16. 

8 Muir’s  Sanskrit  texts , vol.  i.  chap.  1,  sect.  2. 

3 When  the  sons  of  Bor  had  slain  the  giant  Ymir  they  dragged  his  body  into 
the  middle  of  Ginnungagap,  and  of  it  formed  the  earth.  From  Ymir’s  blood  they 
made  seas  and  waters ; from  his  flesh  the  land ; from  his  bones  the  mountains  ; 
and  his  teeth  and  jaws  served  to  make  the  stones  and  pebbles.  Prose  Edda,  Part 
I.  s.  8,  Blackwell' s Translation. 
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Spirit,  and  the  ordinary  operation  of  physiological 
laws.  The  first  idea  bears  a strong  resemblance  to 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  and  indicates  four  distinct 
stages  in  the  creative  process,  viz. : — 

1st,  The  universe  existing  in  darkness,  or  chaos. 

2nd,  The  darkness  dispelled  by  the  light  of  the 
Supreme  Spirit. 

3rd,  The  creation  of  the  waters  by  the  light  of 
the  Supreme  Spirit. 

4th,  The  Supreme  Spirit  moving  upon  the 
waters. 

The  second  idea  resembles  the  Orphic  cos-' 
mogony,  and  indicates  five  further  stages  in  the 
creative  process,  viz. : — 

1st,  The  productive  seed  placed  in  the  waters 
by  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  expanding  into  the 
mundane  egg. 

2nd,  The  birth  of  Brahmfi  in  the  egg. 

3rd,  The  division  of  the  egg  and  formation  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

4th,  The  creation  of  Mind  and  Consciousness, 
the  three  Moral  qualities,  the  five  Senses,  and  the 
great  Elements. 

5th,  The  creation  of  Manu  and  the  ten  Manus, 
from  whom  all  the  created  things  were  produced. 

Manu’s  account  of  the  creation  is  as  follows : — 

“ In  the  beginning  the  universe  only  existed  in  darkness ; 
upon  which  that  Supreme  Spirit,  whom  no  man  hath  seen, 
whom  no  man  can  comprehend,  and  whom  the  mind  alone 
can  perceive,  appeared  with  undiminished  glory  and  dispelled 
the  gloom.  And  the  Supremo  Spirit  created  the  waters  by 
his  will,  and  placed  in  them  a productive  seed.  And  the 
seed  became  an  egg  as  bright  as  gold  and  as  luminous  as 
the  sun ; and  in  that  egg  the  Supreme  Spirit  was  born  in 


The  egg. 
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the  form  of  Brahma,  the  divine  male,  the  great  forefather  of  history  op 

all  spirits.  Aud  the  waters  are  called  Nani,  because  they  i>AIiX  y. 

were  the  production  of  Nani,  or  the  Supreme  Spirit  ; and 

as  it  was  on  the  waters  that  the  Supremo  Spirit  first  moved, 

he  is  named  Naravana,  or  he  whose  place  of  moving  was  the 

waters.  And  Brahma  sat  in  that  egg  during  a whole  year; 

and  then  he  caused  the  egg  to  divide  itself;  aud  from  the 

egg  he  framed  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  the  great  Heaven  and 
00  , . . . ° earth, 

waters.  From  the  Supreme  Spirit  emanated  Mind  aud  M.-taph.vsi.al 

Consciousness;  and  all  vital  forms  endued  with  the  three  txl‘’  t"c<s' 
Moral  qualities  of  Goodness,  Passion,  and  Darkness ; aud 
the  five  Perceptions  of  Sense,  and  the  five  Organs  of  Sensa- 
tion ; from  which  also  proceed  the  great  Elements,  and  their 
several  Properties.  Then  Brahma  divided  himself,  and  be- 
came half  male  and  half  female,  and  from  that  female  he 
produced  Viraj.  Know  that  I (Manu)  am  that  person  whom  Virfth 
the  male  Viraj  produced  by  himself;  and  I,  Manu,  am  the  Manu  and  the 
framer  of  all  things.  I created  ten  Manus,  or  Lords  of 
created  beings,  and  they  produced  all  beings,  vegetable  and 
animal.  When  Brahma  awakes  the  universe  expands ; but 
when  he  sleeps  the  universe  passes  away.” *  4 

It  Avill  noAV  be  seen  that  the  first  four  sta  o'0S  ill  Cosmogony  of 

0 Manu  com  pared 

the  cosmogony  of  Manu,  namely,  darkness,  light,  ^she’hat of 
Avater,  and  the  Spirit  moving  on  the  water,  present 
a remarkable  similarity  to  those  which  appear  in 
the  Mosaic  account ; excepting  that  Manu  seems 
to  represent  the  light  as  existing  before  the  waters, 
whilst  the  Mosaic  account  seems  to  imply  that 
the  waters  were  created  first  and  the  light  after- 
wards.  But  the  conception  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  tww^thebHin- 
moving  in  or  on  the  waters,  demands  a passing  mVsieepLgw^ 

the  waters,  and 

— the  Hebrew  idea 

4 Manu,  i.  1—69.  The  translations  from  Manu,  both  here  and  elsewhere  wind  lfyil‘S 

throughout  the  present  work,  are  generally  given  in  a condensed  form,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  repetitions  and  verbiage  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  original.  A con- 
sider ible  amount  of  useless  matter  has  also  been  often  excluded  altogether,  as 
utterly  devoid  of  either  significance  or  interest. 
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history  of  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  a radical  differ- 
ence  between  the  working  of  the  minds  of  the  Hc- 
“ brew  and  Hindu.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion is  as  follows: — “The  earth  was  without  form 
and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters.  And  God  said: — ‘Let  there  be 
light ; ’ and  there  was  light.” 5 Here  the  term 
“ Spirit  ” implies  the  breath  of  Deity  ; and  the  con- 
ception of  the  breath  of  life  animating  the  waters 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  run  counter  with  an  enlight- 
ened idea  of  creative  force.  But  the  Hindu  concep- 
tion is  that  of  a Supreme  Being  reposing  or  sleeping 
upon  the  waters,  creating  the  universe  in  idea  only. 
This  idea  furnishes  a striking  illustration  of  the 
dreamy  character  of  the  Hindu  intellect,  but  is 
altogether  opposed  to  that  notion  of  the  wakeful  and 
all-seeing  energy  of  the  Almighty,  which  is  common 
to  Hebrew  and  European  thought.  The  conception 
of  Brahma  sleeping  upon  the  waters  was  naturally 
formed  by  a people,  who  consider  rest  and  quietude 
beneath  the  shade  of  a tree,  or  by  the  side  of  still 
waters,  to  be  the  acme  of  bliss,  and  the  proper 
sphere  of  devotional  exercises.  But  an  ardent  and 
energetic  race  could  no  more  imagine  Deity  to 
slumber  than  it  could  suppose  the  tides  to  stand 
still,  or  the  monsoons  to  cease  to  blow, 
conception  of  The  next  conception  in  the  order  of  creation  is 
w'“u“  “ that  of  a productive  seed,  which  is  placed  in  the 
waters  and  expands  until  it  becomes  a vast  and 
luminous  egg,  in  which  Brahmd  is  born,  and  from 
which  the  heavens  and  earth  are  created.  This 


5 Genesis  i.  2,  3. 
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conception  corresponds  with  the  famous  Orphic  idea  history  op 
of  a mundane  egg,  which  appears  to  have  been  part  v. 
familiar  to  the  Greeks.0  In  all  probability  it  arose  oripin  of  tho 
from  a contemplation  of  tho  vault  of  heaven,  which  tu,u,pl"m- 
may  be  said  to  resemble  the  inside  of  the  upper  part 
of  a vast  egg  ; whilst  the  idea  might  be  formed  that 
the  under  part  of  the  universe  was  arched  over  in  a 
like  fashion.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that  the 
Hindu  idea  of  the  universe  springing  from  an  egg,  un*!"1’ ol  11,0 
may  have  had  some  connection  with  the  conception 
of  the  Supreme  Being  as  a primeval  male  which 
finds  expression  in  the  Puranas  ; but  it  may  also 
have  been  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  Linga, 
or  phallus,  which  apparently  belongs  to  a period  of 
remote  antiquity. 

The  next  stasre  in  the  cosmogony  is  of  a meta-  conception  or  a 
physical  character,  and  has  apparently  been  taken  creation- 
from  the  Sankhya  school  of  philosophy.  It  com- 
prises the  creation  of  Mind  and  Consciousness ; the 
three  Moral  qualities ; the  perceptions  of  Sense  and 
the  Organs  of  Sensation  ; and  the  great  Elements. 

This  creation  might  perhaps  be  passed  over  in 

6 See  the  Orphic  fragment  in  the  '“Birds”  of  Aristophanes  quoted  in  Cory’s 
Fragments.  The  extract  is  as  follows  : — 

“ First  was  Chaos  and  Night,  and  black  Erebus  and  vast  Tartarus ; 

And  there  was  neither  Earth,  nor  Air,  nor  Heaven ; but  in  the  boundless 
bosom  of  Erebus. 

Night,  with  her  black  wings,  first  produced  an  aerial  egg, 

From  which,  at  the  completed  time,  sprang  forth  the  lovely  Eros, 

Glittering  with  golden  wings  upon  liis  back,  like  the  swift  whirlwinds. 

But  embracing  the  dark-winged  Chaos  in  the  vast  Tartarus, 

He  begot  our  race  (the  birds)  and  first  brought  us  to  light. 

The  race  of  Immortals  was  not,  till  Eros  mingled  dll  things  together : 

But  when  the  elements  were  mixed  one  with  another,  Heaven  was  produced, 
and  Ocean, 

And  Earth,  and  the  imperishable  race  of  all  the  blessed  Gods.” 

In  the  Comedy  the  Birds  deliver  the  cosmogony,  and  thus  claim  the  priority  of 
birth  over  the  gods  as  well  as  men.  Birds  sometimes  play  a curious  part  in  Hindu 
legend.  See  especially  the  Markandiya  Furana. 
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silence,  as  a bewildering  jargon  by  which  the  later 
Br&hmans  sought  to  account  for  the  origin  of  exist- 
ences, which  could  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  generative 
force.7  Still  it  will  be  found  of  some  value  as  illus- 
trating the  character  and  tone  of  the  intellectual 
exercises  of  the  later  Brahmans ; and  although  per- 
haps it  properly  belongs  to  the  period  of  Brahman- 
ical  revival,  it  may  be  desirable  to  furnish  the 
following  brief  explanation,  which  is  based  upon  the 
tedious  disquisitions  that  appear  in  the  later  Pur&nas, 
and  which  may  perhaps  serve  to  throw  a clearer 
light  upon  the  obscure  statement  of  Manu.8 

This  metaphysical  creation  may  be  considered 
under  four  different  heads,  viz. : — 

1st,  The  Mind  or  Consciousness. 

2nd,  The  three  Qualities — Goodness,  Passion, 
and  Darkness. 

3rd,  The  Perceptions  of  Sense  and  Organs  of 
Sensation. 

4th,  The  Elements  and  their  Properties. 

The  three  Qualities  or  Gunas,  which  are  com- 
prised under  the  second  head,  should  perhaps  be 
considered  first,  as  they  are  to  a large  extent  mixed 
up  with  all  the  other  creations.  The  conceptions  of 
these  three  Gunas  are  larger  than  the  names  would 
seem  to  imply.  Thus  Goodness  includes  purity, 

7 The  myths  respecting  Chronos,  Eros,  Chaos,  and  other  ancient  personifica- 
tions, would  seem  to  militate  against  this  view ; but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
a sexual  origin  could  be  ascribed  to  moral  qualities,  or  to  the  organs  of  sense.  In 
the  later  sectarian  writings,  connected  with  the  pantheistic  worship  of  Krishna, 
such  sensuous  personifications  certainly  find  a place;  and  the  Brahma  Vaivarta 
1’urfma  contains  a myth  in  which  Brahma  is  represented  as  begetting  upon  his 
wife  Savitri  the  science  of  logic,  the  modes  of  music,  days,  years  and  ages,  re- 
ligions rites,  diseases,  time  and  death.  But  this  I’urhna  would  seem  to  be  many 
centuries  later  than  Manu. 

8 Compare  particularly  the  Vishnu  Purlina. 
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and  is  attended  with  happiness  and  productive  of  history  op 

i ■ 1 . . c INDIA. 

virtue.  Passion,  or  foulness,  implies  the  idea  ot  part  v. 
activity,  whilst  it  is  attended  with  misery  and  pro- 
ductive of  vice.  Darkness  includes  the  idea  of  dul- 
ness,  illusion,  and  obstructiveness,  and  is  productive 
of  stolidity.  These  three  Gunas  hold  an  important 
place  in  the  religious  and  philosophical  ideas  of  a 
later  age. 

The  creation  of  Mind  or  Consciousness  now  pro-  ^Mindand 
coeds  as  follows.  Matter  becomes  invested  with  the 
three  Gunas  in  equilibrio,  and  is  united  with  Spirit. 

From  these  Intellect  is  produced,  and  like  them  is 
invested  with  the  three  Gunas.  From  Intellect  pro- 
ceeds Egotism,  or  the  principle  of  individual  exist- 
ence which  appropriates  perceptions.  Intellect  and 
Egotism  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with  Mind 
and  Consciousness.9 

The  creation  of  the  Perceptions  of  Sense,  the  3^-p‘'rcoi>t,io"s 
five  Organs  of  Sense,  and  the  great  Elements,  is  ^nnsofsensa- 
even  more  obscure.  Egotism  being  invested  with 
the  three  Gunas  becomes  threefold,  namely ; — 

Egotism  pure,  from  the  quality  of  Goodness ; Ego- 
tism passionate,  from  the  quality  of  passion  or 
activity ; and  Egotism  elementary,  or  rudimentary, 
from  the  quality  of  darkness. 

1st, — Pure  Egotism  produced  the  ten  divinities  Threefold  Eg0- 
who  preside  over  the  five  Organs  of  Sense,  and  their 
corresponding  Perceptions  or  Actions. 

2nd, — Passionate  Egotism  produced  the  Organs 
of  Sense  and  their  corresponding  Perceptions. 


9 English  equivalents  for  the  Sanskrit  terms  are  employed  in  the  text  to  pre- 
vent confusion ; but  for  the  convenience  of  reference  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice 
them  here.  Matter  is  called  Pradhana;  and  sometimes  Prakriti,  or  Nature. 

Spirit  is  called  Puruslia.  Intellect  is  Maliat.  Egotism  is  Ahankara. 
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3rd, — Rudimentary  Egotism  then  produced  the 
five  Elements, — ether,  wind,  light,  water,  and  earth ; 
and  their  five  Rudiments,  or  Properties, — sound, 
touch,  colour,  taste,  and  smell.  In  the  first  instance 
the  rudiment  of  Sound  was  produced  from  Rudi- 
mentary Egotism,  and  then  the  remaining  work  of 
creation  proceeded  in  the  following  order : — 

(1.)  Ether  was  produced  from  Sound  and  engen- 
dered Touch  ; whence  originated  Wind,  of  which 
Touch  is  the  property. 

(2.)  Wind  was  produced  from  Touch  and  engen- 
dered Colour,  or  form ; whence  originated  Light,  of 
which  Colour  is  the  property. 

(3.)  Light,  or  fire,  was  produced  from  Colour 
and  engendered  Taste ; whence  originated  water,  in- 
cluding juices,  of  which  Taste  is  the  property. 

(4.)  Water  was  produced  from  Taste  and  engen- 
dered Smell ; whence  originated  Earth,  of  which 
Smell  is  the  property. 

(5.)  Earth  thus  originated  from  Smell,  and  was 
invested  with  Smell  as  a property.10 

The  next  stage  in  the  creation  is  the  separation  of 
Bralimd  into  male  and  female,  and  the  production  of 
Viraj,  who  thus  appears  to  have  become  the  progeni- 
tor of  all  created  tilings.  This  myth  scarcely  calls 
for  remark,  but  the  one  which  immediately  follows 
it,  and  which  brings  the  whole  narrative  to  a con- 
clusion, demands  consideration.  Manu  is  introduced 
as  being  produced  from  Viraj  by  some  creative 
process  which  is  not  distinctly  indicated ; and  Manu 
then  creates  ten  Manus,  who  appear  in  later  myths 

10  Compare  Manu,  i.  74 — 78.  According  to  the  Vishnu  Parana  the  egg  in- 
cluded all  these  Elements  and  Properties,  together  with  the  Mind  and  Conscious- 
ness, the  three  Qualities,  and  the  five  Organs  and  their  Perceptions. 
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as  Brahman  sa^cs.  It  would  seem  however  that  the  history 

„ ° . . , , INDIA 

narrative  of  the  creation  was  previously  complete  part  \ 
without  the  introduction  of  Viraj  ; for  when  Brahma 
had  become  separated  into  male  and  female,  the 
creation  by  generation  might  have  followed  as  easily 
as  the  generation  of  mankind  followed  the  creation 
of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The 
creation  of  Manu  and  the  ten  Manus  thus  appears 
to  have  been  a separate  and  independent  cosmogony, 
which  has  been  incorporated  with  a Brahmanic  cos- 
mogony. In  other  words,  the  code  contains  two 
accounts  of  the  creation  of  the  human  race ; one 
being  a Vedic  tradition  of  Manu,  as  a progenitor ; 
and  the  other  being  a later  and  Brahmanic  dogma 
of  the  creation  of  the  universe  by  Brahmd.11 


11  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  legend  of  ten  Manus,  and  their  ten  reigns 
in  succession,  which  are  termed  Manwantaras,  finds  expression  in  the  Vedic  hymns. 
Indeed  the  point  has  yet  to  be  determined.  (See  Wilson’s  Rig- Veda,  Yol.  II. 
p.  61  note.)  The  names  of  the  Manus  are  as  follows : — Marlchi,  Atri,  Angiras, 
Pulastya,  Pulaha,  Kratu,  Dakslia,  Vasishtlia,  Bhrigu,  and  Xarada.  Most  of  the 
names  are  to  be  found  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda ; and  all  of  them  figure 
largely  in  those  Brahmanical  editions  to  the  Epics  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  drawn.  Marlchi  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Kasyapa,  who  appears  in  the 
Ramayana  as  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the  Sun,  and  consequently  as  the  Brah- 
manical ancestor  of  the  Solar  race  of  Ayodhya.  Atri  appears  in  like  manner  in 
the  Malia  Bharata  as  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the  Moon,  and  consequently  as 
the  Brahmanical  ancestor  of  the  Lunar  race  of  Bharata.  Angiras  is  an  ancient 
personification  of  the  Vedic  deity  Agni  in  the  person  of  a Brahman.  Pulastya 
was  the  mythical  grandfather  of  Ravana,  the  Raksliasa  Raja  of  Lanka.  Pulahu, 
Kratu,  and  Daksha  are  more  obscure  personifications  ; but  the  latter  is  celebrated 
as  the  performer  of  a famous  sacrifice,  in  which  he  appears  as  an  opponent  of 
the  god  Siva.  Vasishtlia  appears  prominently  in  the  Ramayana  as  the  priest  of 
Maharaja  Dasaratha,  and  religious  instructor  of  the  hero  Rama.  Bhrigu  is 
frequently  introduced  into  the  Malia  Bharata  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  many 
Brahmanical  discourses.  Lastly,  Xarada  is  found  playing  an  important  but  equally 
mythical  part  in  both  Epics.  He  settled  the  delicate  terms  on  which  Draupadi 
was  to  live  with  her  five  husbands  ; he  was  present  with  other  Rishis  at  the  mythical 
Council  of  the  Kauravas,  which  was  summoned  to  receive  Krishna  ; he  was  one 
of  the  three  Rishis  who  pronounced  the  curse  against  the  Yadavas,  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  massacre  at  Prabhasa  and  destruction  of  Dwaraka  ; and  he  even  appears 
in  the  beautiful  episode  of  Xala  and  Damayanti,  as  carrying  the  news  of  the 
Swayamvara  of  Damayanti  to  the  heaven  of  Indra. 
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HISTORY  OF  I'1  another  part  of  the  code  there  is  incorporated  a still  more  obscure  tradition 
INDIA.  of  Manu,  under  the  name  of  Swayambhuva,  having  six  descendants  who  are 

Fakt  V.  aiSo  termed  Manus.  (Manu,  i.  61 — 63.)  The  names  of  these  seven  Manus  are 

Swayambhuva,  Swarochisha,  Uttama,  Tamasa,  Raivata,  Khakshusha  and  Yaivas- 
wata.  As  Yaivaswata  is  said  to  have  been  a child  of  the  Sun,  this  account 
may  be  connected  with  some  solar  myth.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
latter  account  forms  the  commencement  of  that  part  of  the  code  in  which  Manu 
delegates  the  further  recitation  of  the  laws  to  his  son  Bhrigu.  These  lists  are 
differently  filled  up  in  the  later  Pur  an  as. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SACKED  CHRONOLOGY. 

The  account  of  the  creation  of  the  universe  is  history  of 
followed  in  the  Brahmamcal  code  by  a description  part  v. 
of  those  extraordinary  durations  of  time,  by  which  Bold  attempt  by 

. ..  - theBrAhmansto 

the  ancient  sages  boldly  attempted  to  map  out 
eternity ; and  which  excited  so  much  discussion  in 
the  last  centurv  from  the  marked  contrast  which 

V 

they  present  to  the  more  limited  calculations  which 
are  based  upon  the  so-called  Mosaic  chronology.  This 
daring  reckoning  includes  millions  of  years  before 
the  dawn  of  recorded  history,  and  millions  of  years 
yet  to  come ; and  under  such  circumstances  it  might 
seem  to  possess  some  germs  of  truth  from  its  approxi- 
mation to  those  vast  astronomical  periods,  which  are 
indicated  by  the  apparent  infinity  of  the  universe, 
and  the  revolutions  of  distant  stars  round  mysterious  A mere  arbitra- 

...  . " ry  arrangement 

centres.  But  m truth  it  is  a mere  arbitrary  arrange- of  n«urcs- 
ment  of  figures ; a play  upon  the  relations  of  days, 
months,  and  years,  multiplied  by"  thousands  of  mil- 
lions at  the  mere  fancy  of  an  arithmetical  dreamer. 

Such  a chronological  scheme  is  of  course  childish  and 
unmeaning;  but  yet  it  has  exercised  considerable 
influence  upon  the  religious  belief  of  the  Hindus. 

Manu’s  system  of  chronology  may  be  separately  Diyisinnof  Ma- 

* J l J nu  s system  of 

considered  under  two  different  heads,  as  follows : — • chrowolcey- 
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1st,  Calculation 
of  days,  mouths, 
and  years. 


Sub-division  of 
the  Hindu  day. 


Pour  different 
days. 


Day  of  mortals. 


1st,  The  calculation  of  days,  months,  and  years. 

2nd,  The  calculation  of  Yugas  or  Ages. 

The  calculation  of  days,  months,  and  years  all 
turns  upon  the  systematic  multiplication  of  the 
ordinary  human  notion  of  a day,  that  is,  of  a 
single  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis. 
The  Hindu  day  thus  corresponds  to  the  European 
day,  but  its  subdivisions  are  different.  The  Hindu 
hour  or  muhiirtta  consists  of  forty-eight  minutes 
only,  and  thus  there  are  thirty  hours  in  the  day 
instead  of  twenty-four.  The  minimum  of  time  is 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Eighteen  twinklings  of 
an  eye  make  a moment,  or  kashtha ; thirty  moments 
make  a kala,  which  consists  of  about  a minute 
and  a half;  and  thirty  kalas  make  a muluirtta,  or 
hour.  Thus  there  are  about  half  a million  of  twink- 
lings of  the  eye  in  every  Hindu  hour.  The 
conceptions  of  days,  months,  and  years  are  naturally 
formed  from  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its 
axis,  the  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth, 
and  the  path  of  the  sun  along  the  ecliptic.  But 
four  different  kinds  of  days  are  specified  in  the 
code ; and  this  arbitrary  division  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  for  one  significant  purpose,  namely,  the 
exaltation  of  the  god  Brahnni  both  over  the  Vcdic 
deities,  and  over  the  Titris,1  or  spirits  of  deceased 
ancestors,  who  wore  also  worshipped  by  the  Vcdic 
Aryans.  These  four  days  were  as  follows  : — 

1st, — A day  of  Mortals,  which  is  divided  into  day 
and  night  by  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  ; 
the  day  being  set  apart  for  mortal  action  and  the 
night  for  mortal  slumber. 

1 The  worship  of  the  Pi'tris,  or  ancestors,  still  forms  an  important  element  in 
the  Iliudfi  religion,  and  will  be  found  elucidated  in  chap.  ix. 
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2nd, — A day  of  Pitris,  which  lasts  for  a lunar  history  of 

7 # J 7 m t INDIA. 

month;  being  divided  into  the  bright  fortnight  part  v* 
which  is  called  day,  and  the  dark  fortnight  which  is  Dav  of  pitri!,,  or 
called  night;  the  day  beginning  with  the  new  moon,  ulorlal  mo“t1'8- 
and  the  night  with  the  full  moon.2 

3rd, — A day  of  the  Vedic  gods,  or  Devatas,  which  °»y  p«is.  or 

7 J O’  7 mortal  years. 

lasts  for  a solar  year ; being  divided  into  the  summer 
half  which  is  called  day,  and  the  winter  half  which 
is  called  night;  the  day  beginning  with  the  vernal 
equinox  and  the  night  with  the  autumnal  equinox. 

4th, — A day  of  Brahmd,  which  involves  some  Day  or  Brahma, 
large  calculations  connected  with  the  Yugas  or  ages, 
and  will  therefore  be  considered  separately  here- 
after.3 

This  system  of  days,  months,  and  years,  is  followed  2nd  Calculation 
by  a calculation  of  Yugas  or  ages.  The  primary  age8‘ 
object  of  the  code,  namely,  the  exaltation  of  the  . 
worship  of  Brahma  as  the  creator  of  the  universe, 
thus  appears  abundantly  manifest.  The  contempla- 
tive spirit  and  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Brah- 
mans impelled  them  in  the  first  instance  to  consider 
the  universe  as  enduring  for  myriads  of  years  ; and 
at  a subsequent  period  their  religious  tendencies 
seem  to  have  led  them  to  represent  the  duration  of 
the  universe  as  only  equivalent  to  a single  day  of 
Brahma. 

The  original  idea  of  the  Yugas  or  ages  was  that 

Yugas. 

2 According  to  Kulluka’s  gloss  (Mann,  i.  63),  the  Pitris  inhabited  the  moon. 

According  however  to  the  Vishnu  Purana,  the  Pitris  had  a heaven  of  their  own 
which  was  called  Prajapati  Lota.  The  division  of  the  lunar  month  into  a bright 
and  a dark  fortnight  will  appear  strange,  until  it  is  remembered  that  after  the 
new  moon  the  evenings  become  rapidly  lighter,  and  that  after  the  full  moon  they 
become  rapidly  darker. 

3 Manu,  i.  63  et  scq. 


YOL.  II. 
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history  of  there  were  four  Yugas  succeeding  each  other  in  a de- 
partw.  scending  series  of  arithmetical  deterioration  as  4,  3, 
2,  and  1,  each  of  which  was  multiplied  by  a thousand. 
These  four  Yugas  were  respectively  named  Krita, 
T retd,  Dwdpara,  and  Kali.  Thus  the  first,  or  Krita 
Yuga,  lasted  for  4000  years ; the  second,  or  Tretd 
Yuga,  lasted  for  3000  years  ; the  third,  or  Dwapara 
Yuga,  lasted  for  2000  years  ; and  the  fourth,  or 
Kali  Yuga,  lasted  for  1000  years.  But  all  these 
years  were  years  of  the  gods,  each  of  which  consisted 
of  360  mortal  years.  The  aggregate  was  called  a 
Maha,  Yuga.  or  Mali  a Yuga,  or  great  age ; and  a thousand  Main! 

great  age. 

Yugas  formed  a Kalpa,  or  a day  of  Brahmd.4 
The  twilights.  The  four  Yugas  thus  represented  the  units  4,  3,  2, 
and  1 in  arithmetical  descent  multiplied  by  a thou- 
sand. But  in  addition  to  these  thousands  of  years, 
each  Yuga  has  two  twilights,  one  preceding  it  and 
the  other  following  it ; and  each  of  these  twilights 
consists  of  the  same  series  of  4,  3,  2,  and  1,  but  mul- 
tiplied by  a hundred  only.  Again,  these  years  of 
the  gods  have  each  to  be  multiplied  by  360,  in  order 
to  reduce  them  to  mortal  years.  The  following 
table  will  perhaps  exhibit  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  calculations  connected  with  the  number  of 
years  of  the  Vedic  gods  which  are  included  in  each 
Yuga : — 


Twiliglit 
Krita  Y uga 
Twiliglit 


1st  Yuga. 


Years  of 
the  Gods. 


400 

4,000 

400 

4,800 


* Mauu,  i.  60  cl  m-q. 
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Twilight  . . 

2nd  Yuga. 

300 

Treta  Yuga 

• • • • 

. . 3,000 

Twilight  . . 

. . 

300 

Twilight  . . 

3rd  Yoga. 

200 

Dwapara  Yuga 

. . 

. . 2,000 

Twilight  . . 

. . 

200 

Twilight  . . 

4tii  Yuga. 

100 

Kali  Yuga  . . 

. . • • 

. . 1,000 

Twilight 

. . 

100 
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3, GOO 


2,400 


Tofiil  comprising  a Mali  a Yuga 


1,200 

12,000 


One  thousand  Main!  Yugas  form  a Kalpa,  or  a day  conception  ora 
of  Brahmd,  or  twelve  millions  of  years  of  the  gods,  PraLm.1  J 
which  may  be  converted  into  mortal  years  thus  : — 

*12,000,000  x 360  = 4,320,000,000. 

Here  the  imagination  can  scarcely  follow  the  infinity  of  the 
arithmetic,  for  even  this  period  must  be  doubled. 

Whilst  the  creative  energy  of  Brahmd  lasts  for  one 
day,  his  slumber  lasts  for  a whole  night,  and  the 
night  of  Brahma  is  equal  in  duration  to  his  day- 
Thus  a day’  and  night  of  Brahmd  extends  over  nearly 
ten  thousand  million  of  years.  This  sum  total 
must  again  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  infinite  extent, 
for  the  year  of  Brahma  comprises  three  hundred  and 
sixty  of  his  days  and  nights  ; and  he  is  said  to  live 
for  a hundred  years.  In  later  Puranas  he  is  described 
as  immortal. 

The  simplicity  of  the  idea  which  represents  the  simplicity  of  the 

L J L # idea  of  a day 

universe  as  only  lasting  for  a day  will  now  be  mani-  of 
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history  of  fest.  Brahmd  is  sleeping  on  the  ocean.  He  awakes 
Part  y,  in  the  morning,  and  the  universe  springs  into  exist- 
~~  ence  and  endures  throughout  the  day.  Pie  slumbers 
in  the  evening,  and  the  universe  passes  away  and  all 
is  darkness  and  chaos,  until  the  night  is  over  and  he 
awakes  and  recreates  as  before.  Thus  the  day  of 
Brahmd  is  the  period  during  which  his  creative 
power  is  in  full  activity.  The  night  of  Brahmd  is 
the  period  during  which  his  creative  power  is  in  per- 
fect repose.5 

Hindu  ami  Eu-  The  significance  of  this  daring  attempt  to  reduce 

ropean  ideas  of  # ° ° . 1 

p!u-edologycom‘  eternity  to  a system  of  chronology  will  be  readily 
apprehended  by  bringing  it  face  to  face  with  western 
ideas.  In  Europe  the  popular  idea  of  the  period  of 
time,  which  separates  the  creation  of  the  universe 
from  our  own  generation,  scarcely  extends  over  six 
thousand  years ; and  according  to  a Rabbinical 
dogma,  which  prevailed  very  generally  until  a com- 
paratively recent  period,  the  six  thousand  years 
were  to  be  followed  by  a millennium,  or  sabbath,  of 
one  thousand  years,  after  which  the  universe  Avas  to 
be  brought  to  a close  and  time  was  to  be  no  more. 
This  Rabbinical  theory  has  perhaps  yielded  some- 
what to  the  advance  of  natural  science,  but  still  it 
has  left  a deep  impression  upon  the  religious  belief 
of  western  nations.  In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  of  time  has  been  altogether  untrammelled  by 
any  restricted  system  of  chronology ; and  material 
existence  has  been  regarded  as  practically  eternal. 

Influence  of  the  The  result  has  been  the  universal  spread  of  dogmas 

different  chrono-  . . 1 ~ . . . 

logical  systems  suc],  as  the  endless  transmigrations  ot  the  soul,  the 

upon  the  res-  ° 7 

pective  religious  

belief  of  Hindus  T 

and  liuropeans.  6 jn  n„c  0f  Brahmanical  revival  this  conception  of  the  creation  by 
Brail  mil  underwent  a further  change,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
modern  doctrine  of  a Hindu  trinity  consisting  of  Brahmh,  Vishnu,  and  Sivu. 


VI.  — SACRED  CHRONOLOGY.  4()9 

successive  incarnations  of  deity  separated  from  cacli  history  of 
other  by  vast  intervals  ot  time,  and  a chain  of  Bud-  part  v. 
dlias  stretching  far  back  into  a remote  past,  which 
can  only  be  indicated  by  a long  line  of  numerals 
and  ciphers.  Thus  amongst  western  nations,  which 
have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  a religious 
belief  in  a more  restricted  chronology,  the  mind  of 
man  is  perpetually  turned  upon  his  material  life  as 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  own  present  existence, 
and  as  the  period  upon  which  depends  the  salvation 
of  his  soul  throughout  an  undefined  eternity  of 
spiritual  being.  But  amongst  the  Hindus  the  im- 
agination is  in  a great  measure  weaned  away  from 
a consideration  of  the  individual  life,  and  is  lost  in 
a dreamy  contemplation  of  an  infinity  of  future  ex- 
istences in  which  the  present  life  is  but  as  a mortal 
day. 

The  foregoing-  system  of  Hindu  sacred  chronology  chronoiopioai 

° ° J # system  of  Man- 

may  be  called  the  Brahmanic  system  ; and  by  laying  "ifplSod  to 
down  a distinction  between  the  day  of  the  Devatas  system  of 
and  the  day  of  Brahma,  it  furnishes  additional  proof 
that  the  worship  of  Brahmd  overlaid  the  more  primi- 
tive worship  of  the  Yedic  Aryans.  But  besides  this 
mapping  out  of  eternity  by  Kalpas,  or  days  of  Bralmni, 
there  is  a recognition  in  the  code  of  another  system 
of  chronology  based  upon  Manwantaras,  or  reigns 
of  successive  Manus.  Whether  the  second  system 
was  handed  down  from  the  Yedic  age,  or  sprung  up 
during  the  transition  period  between  the  Yedic  and 
Brahmanic  ages,  must  for  the  present  remain  a ques- 
tion.6 That  it  was  independent  of  the  Brahmanic 
system  is  evident  from  the  abortive  efforts  which  are 


6 See  Wilson’s  Rig- Veda,  vol.  ii.  p.  61  note. 
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history  of  made  to  reconcile  the  duration  of  the  Kalpas  with 
Part  v".  the  duration  of  the  Manwantaras.  Manu  does  in- 
deed  say  that  seventy-one  Mahd  Yugas  constitute  a 
Manwantara;7  hut  in  the  Puranas  it  is  stated  that 
fourteen  Manwantaras,  with  some  additional  years, 
are  equal  to  a day  of  Bralmid  ; and  the  necessity  for 
such  additional  years  sufficiently  indicates  that  the 
two  computations  are  independent  of  each  other. 


7 Manu,  i.  79,  80. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


RELIGION  OF  THE  BRAHMANS. 

The  simple  religious  ideas  connected  with  the  history  of 
Yedic  worship  have  already  been  indicated.  It  will  p^y 
now  be  necessary  to  unfold  and  explain  the  religious  y 

J 1 . ° Religious  system 

system  which  finds  expression  in  the  Institutes  of  |f|; *“ 
Manu.  In  attempting  this  task,  two  objects  will  be 
kept  in  view,  namely  : — 

1st,  To  exhibit  the  religious  development  which  Exhibits  both » 

7 b ° A . development 

accompanied  the  rise  of  Brahmanism  and  establish-  ^eacompro' 
ment  of  the  Brahmanical  ascendancy. 

2nd,  To  illustrate  the  compromise  which  was 
effected  between  the  worship  of  the  Vedic  deities 
and  the  worship  of  Brahma. 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  this  branch  of  ^thr™a,'jfale. 
inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  doctrine  laments' uK-u* 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  both  in  this  life  and  in  vedic  age. 
a series  of  lives,  or  transmigrations,  hereafter,  by 
which  the  Brahmans  endeavoured  to  enforce  their 
particular  tenets.  This  dogma  found  little  or  no 
expression  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Yeda,  beyond 
what  was  involved  in  a conception  of  Yama,  as  god 
or  judge  of  the  dead  ; and  indeed  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  necessary  to  enforce  the  spontaneous  wor- 
ship of  the  Yedic  deities  by  the  same  promises  and 
threats,  which  were  requisite  to  insure  the  observ- 
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Crude  concep- 
tion of  sin. 


Rewards  and 
punishments  in- 
troduced to  en- 
force Bralmiaii- 
ical  laws. 


ancc  of  new  and  artificial  rules  introduced  by  a 
priestly  hierarchy.  In  primitive  times,  when  fathers 
of  families  and  heads  of  tribes  performed  their  own 
religious  rites  without  the  interference  of  priests, 
they  were  actuated  by  an  unquestioning  faith,  which 
to  them  was  as  old  as  the  hills,  that  they  would 
thereby  obtain  from  their  gods  the  material  blessings 
of  this  life  ; and  that  if  they  did  not  so  propitiate 
the  deities  of  the  elements  with  hymns  and  sacrifices, 
their  harvests  would  fail,  their  cattle  would  perish, 
their  wives  would  bear  no  sons,  and  their  own 
bodily  health  and  vigour  would  pass  away.  Under 
such  circumstances  religious  indifference  or  apathy 
must  have  been  unknown.  On  the  contraiy,  there 
was  most  likely  a display  of  warmth  and  fervour, 
which  could  scarcely  be  expected  in  more  artificial 
and  complex  devotions,  and  which  indeed  charac- 
terize the  greater  portion  of  the  Vedic  hymns  which 
were  sung  on  the  banks  of  the  Saraswatf.  More- 
over the  conception  of  sin  must  have  been  singularly 
crude  in  the  Vedic  period.  A deity  might  be 
offended  by  the  poverty  of  the  worship,  such  as 
inferiority  in  the  cakes,  butter,  or  wine,  or  imper- 
fections in  the  hymns  of  praise.  But  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  offended  deity  by  the  breach 
of  some  arbitrary  moral  rule  seems  to  have  been 
rarely  experienced  by  this  genial  race,  who  rather 
exulted  in  pleasures  and  gratifications  which  were 
an  abomination  to  the  Brdhmans.  It  was  how- 
ever amongst  such  a community  tliat  the  BrfUi- 
mans  promulgated  their  religious  rites  and  moral 
rules,  which  must  have  been  often  unintelligible  or 
repugnant  to  the  masses.  The  Vedic  Aryans  were 
distinguished  by  a love  of  wine  and  women,  of  flesh 
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meat  and  high  play,  which  were  radically  opposed 
to  the  tenets  of  asceticism ; and  it  was  apparently 
oil  this  account  that  the  Brahmans  found  it  neces- 
sary to  enforce  their  precepts  by  promises  of  punish- 
ment, which  were  unknown  to  the  composers  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda. 

This  theory  of  future  rewards  and  punishments 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  Brahmanical  laws  and  observ- 
ances, and  was  accepted  by  the  authors  of  the  code 
as  an  established  dogma ; and  indeed  it  has  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  people  of  India  down  to  the 
present  day.  Almost  every  act,  however  trivial,  is 
considered  as  a merit  or  a demerit ; and  the  individ- 
ual is  rewarded  or  punished  hereafter  according  to 
the  sum  of  his  merits  and  demerits.1  In  this  belief 
there  is  not  the  slightest  vagueness  or  ambiguity; 
for  besides  the  threats  and  promises  which  refer  to 
the  present  life,  it  is  associated  with  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  of  the  soul  through  a vast  number 
of  existences  on  earth,  and  the  occasional  departure 
of  the  soul  to  a heaven  or  a hell  for  periods  of  dif- 
ferent duration.  It  is  assumed  that  in  all  cases  the 
balance  is  rigidly  drawn.  If  the  merits  exceed  the 
demerits,  the  individual  will  be  rewarded  in  propor- 
tion to  the  balance  in  his  favour ; either  by  noble 
birth,  prosperity,  comeliness,  physical  strength,  in- 


1 “ The  householder  should  collect  virtue  [*.  e.  merits]  by  degrees,  in  order  that 
he  may  obtain  a companion  to  the  nest  world,  as  the  white  ant  by  degrees  builds 
his  nest ; for  in  his  passage  to  the  next  world,  neither  his  father,  nor  his  mother,  nor 
his  wife,  nor  bis  son,  nor  his  kinsmen,  will  remain  in  his  company,  but  he  will  be 
accompanied  by  his  merits  alone.  Single  is  each  man  born  ; single  he  dies ; 
single  he  receives  the  reward  of  his  good  deeds,  and  single  the  punishment  of 
his  evil  deeds.  When  he  leaves  his  corpse,  like  a log  or  a lump  of  clay,  his 
kinsmen  retire  with  averted  faces  ; but  his  merits  accompany  his  soul.  Let  a man 
therefore  continually,  and  by  degrees,  collect  merits,  so  that  he  may  secure  for 
himself  an  inseparable  companion  ; and,  with  his  merits  for  his  guide,  he  will 
traverse  a gloom  which  is  hard  to  be  traversed.”  Manu,  iv.  223—242. 
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history  of  tellectual  power,  long  life,  or  abundance  of  sons  in 
pIet  v.  future  transmigrations ; or  by  elevation  to  a heaven, 
where  the  soul  would  dwell  in  bliss  until  its  merits 
were  sufficiently  rewarded,  after  which  it  would 
return  to  earth  and  pass  through  another  series  of 
transmigrations.  In  like  manner,  if  the  demerits 
exceed  the  merits,  the  individual  will  be  punished 
in  proportion  to  the  balance  against  him  ; either  by 
low  birth  as  a degraded  man  or  inferior  animal,  or 
by  adversity,  deformity,  physical  weakness,,  mental 
incapacity,  premature  death,  or  a family  of  daugh- 
ters ; or  by  being  cast  down  to  one  of  the  many 
hells,  there  to  remain  until  the  balance  of  demerits 
was  wiped  away,  after  which  it  would  return  to 
earth  to  pass  through  another  series  of  existences. 
Distinction  be-  The  difference  between  the  religious  obligations 

tween  the  relig-  . ° ° 

fe“unbEaropens  which  are  felt  in  Europe  and  those  which  are  felt  in 
ar<ffeit°in  ikd? b India,  may  now  be  easily  apprehended.  In  Europe 
the  fear  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next,  undoubtedly  exercises  a con- 
siderable influence ; especially  upon  those  who  are 
sincerely  desirous  of  bringing  every  action  of  their 
lives  into  strict  conformity  with  what  is  understood 
to  be  the  Divine  will.  But  not  even  the  fear  of 
eternal  punishment  will  restrain  the  mass  of  the 
people  from  the  commission  of  acts,  which  they 
themselves  believe  to  be  directly  opposed  to  the 
dictates  of  religion  and  morality.  Moreover  there  is 
a popular  belief  in  the  mercy  of  God  towards  his 
erring  creatures,  in  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and 
in  the  general  forgiveness  of  all  minor  offences,  that 
exercises  a counter-influence  to  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment,  which  no  amount  of  religious 
teachino-  seems  calculated  to  remove.  In  India,  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  anxiety  of  the  individual  is  con-  history  of 

7 •/  INDIA. 

centrated  more  or  less  upon  every  action  of  his  life  ; Paut  v. 
for  nearly  every  act  that  can  be  committed  may 
serve  to  outweigh  a merit  or  wipe  away  a demerit, 
and  thus  insure  good  fortune,  or  bring  about  mis- 
fortune, either  in  this  life  or  in  a future  existence. 

There  is  no  prospect  of  the  Divine  forgiveness  of 
sins  in  the  event  of  repentance  on  the  part  of  the 
sinner,  and  no  belief  in  an  atonement,  excepting  by 
means  of  sacrifices  and  penances  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  so  many  additional  merits  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  individual.  Meantime  religious  wor- 
ship and  austerities  arc  generally  regarded  as  the 
chief  merits ; whilst  the  prominent  demerits  are 
supposed  to  consist  in  the  breach  of  caste  observances 
and  in  indulgences  in  forbidden  things.  By  such 
arch-merits  individuals  might  escape  from  trans- 
migration altogether,  and  enjoy  a happy  eternity  in 
heaven ; whilst  by  such  arch-demerits  individuals 
might  be  doomed  to  endless  transmigrations  in  the 
lowest  scale  of  existences,  or  endure  a horrible 
eternity  in  hell. 

This  conception  of  a future  state  of  rewards  and  causes  of  the 

a universality  of 

punishments,  although  it  involves  no  idea  of  a mentskndde- 
beneficent  and  merciful  deity,  contains  an  element  ment!>' 
of  apparent  justice,  which  is  readily  apprehended 
by  the  popular  mind.  Moreover  it  serves  to  account 
for  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  problems  in  human 
life,  namely,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  bless- 
ings and  pains  of  earthly  existence.  Happiness 
and  prosperity  are  regarded  as  the  reward  of  virtues 
displayed  in  a previous  life ; and  misery  and  ad- 
versity are  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  sins 
committed  in  a previous  state  of  being. 
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history  of  Again,  tlie  compilers  of  the  code  are  by  no 

INDIA.  ° L ^ J 

part  v.  means  unmindful  of  the  force  of  that  obligation, 
Form  of  the  • which  is  involved  in  promises  of  rewards  or  punisli- 
t lie' Mosaic  law.  ments  to  the  posterity  of  an  individual ; and  which 
finds  a fitting  and  forcible  expression  in  the  Mosaic 
law.  In  Manu  however  the  obligation  generally 
refers  to  breaches  of  mere  caste  rules,  which  could 
only  affect  posterity  so  long  as  the  caste  system 
continues  to  trammel  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the 
people  of  India.  But  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  has  laid 
down  the  far  grander  dogma,  which  may  be  opposed 
to  a human  idea  of  justice,  but  which  nevertheless 
involves  an  eternal  truth  that  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  creation  of  man.  He  has  authoritatively  de- 
clared that  the  iniquity  of  fathers  will  be  visited 
upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  ; 
and  this  doctrine  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  facts  that  many  of  the  crimes  of  parents  do 
affect  their  children  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  it 
is  also  in  conformity  with  what  is  known  of  heredi- 
tary disease.2  Indeed,  in  a future  age,  when  the 
laws  of  physiology  are  more  generally  apprehended, 
the  obligations  to  obey  the  moral  law  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity  will  increase  in  strength  ; and  the 
justice  of  a punishment  which  is  inflicted  upon  the 
descendants  of  a delinquent,  as  well  as  upon  himself, 
will  become  more  and  more  manifest  in  the  eyes  of 
men. 


general  clement  in 


Hindu 


Inferior  merit  of  Turning  fl’Om  this 

duties  perform-  . . , 

rew'irdiellopt!of  belief  to  the  special  observations  of  Manu  as  regards 


2 A similar  conception  finds  expression  in  the  New  Testament  narrative  in  the 
story  of  a man  who  was  born  blind.  The  Jews  asked  Jesus  whether  it  was  the 
sin  of  the  man  in  a previous  life,  or  the  sin  of  his  parents,  which  had  caused  his 
blindness. 
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his  code,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  raises  another  ques-  history  of 
tion,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  originated  part  v. 
in  comparatively  modern  thought,  hut  which  yet  ~ 
appears  to  have  formed  a subject  of  discussion  from 
the  day  when  the  theory  of  a future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  was  first  mooted  amongst  mankind. 

That  a good  man  should  receive  some  reward  for  a 
virtuous  life  was  no  doubt  an  ancient  idea ; and  so 
Ions'  as  goodness  consisted  in  the  fulfilment  of  all 
the  duties  of  a son,  a husband,  a father,  and  a good 
citizen,  such  a claim  to  reward  would  probably  re- 
main unchallenged.  But  when  the  natural  law  be-  Distinction  he. 
came  amplified  and  modified  by  ecclesiastical  law,  ^alticlu law.6" 
and  goodness  consisted  in  a great  measure  in  the 
performance  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  alms-giving 
and  penances,  which  may  have  possessed  a religious 
meaning  but  which  were  certainly  devoid  of  moral 
significance,  the  question  naturally  arose  as  to  the 
motive  which  led  to  the  fulfilment  of  duty  ; whether 
such  a duty  was  performed  from  a sense  of  right,  or 
from  the  hope  of  reward ; and  whether  the  motive 
in  one  case  was  more  praiseworthy  than  in  the  other. 

This  question  is  raised  by  Manu,  but  he  does  not  Mami*s  distiuc- 

. . •/.  . tion  between 

attempt  to  discuss  it;  and  indeed  such  a discussion  ^[i"s"dlower 
can  scarcely  lead  to  a practical  result,  inasmuch  as  it 
deals  with  what  passes  in  the  minds  of  other  men,  of 
which  we  can  have  no  consciousness,  and  of  which 
we  can  otherwise  know  nothing,  excepting  from  in- 
ferences drawn  from  our  experience  of  the  motives 
by  which  we  ourselves  may  have  been  actuated 
under  like  circumstances.3  Manu  simply  states 

3 The  assumption  of  inferior  motives  has  been  carried  to  a vicious  extent  in 
India,  and  has  done  much  towards  exciting  that  suspicious  feeling  with  which 
Hindus  at  the  Presidency  capitals  but  too  often  regard  Europeans  in  their  social 
capacity.  The  ostentatious  charity,  the  public  subscription  lists,  and  the  testa- 
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history  of  what  appears  to  be  the  bare  fact,  namely,  that 
fart  V.  whilst  the  fulfilment  of  duty  for  the  sake  of  reward 
~ is  not  a praiseworthy  motive,  man  will  not  perform 
any  duty,  such  as  sacrifice,  religious  austerities,  or 
abstinence  from  sin,  excepting  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ward. As  a solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  will  re- 
concile it  with  the  popular  idea,  Manu  enunciates  a 
new  dogma.  Assuming  that  the  fulfilment  of  re- 
ligious duty  will  be  always  rewarded  to  some  extent, 
whatever  may  be  the  motive,  he  says  that  if  a man 
fulfils  his  duties  without  regard  to  the  rewards  which 
follow  the  fulfilment,  he  will  enjoy  the  highest  hap- 
piness in  this  life  and  eternal  happiness  hereafter. 
Conception  of  Before  however  considering  the  daily  worship 
Brahma.  enjoined  by  Manu,  it  will  be  advisable  to  glance  at 
the  Hindu  conception  of  the  god  Brahma,  from 
whom  the  Brdhmans  appear  to  have  derived  their 
name.  Here  a distinction  must  be  laid  down  be- 
tween Brahma,  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  Brahmd,  the 
creator  of  the  universe,  or  creative  energjr  of  Brahma. 
The  god  Brahmd  is  generally  represented  with  four 
heads,  as  the  divine  author  or  inspirer  of  the  four 
Vedas  ; but  this  representation  must  be  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  Manu,  who  upholds  the 
worship  of  both  Brahma  and  Bralmnl,  speaks  only  of 
three  Vedas.4  Again,  Kulluka  explains  that  in  one 
Kalpa,  or  previous  age,  the  Vedas  proceeded  from 
Fire,  Air,  and  the  Sun;  and  that  in  another  Kalpa 
they  proceeded  from  Brahma.5  Here  a glimpse  is 

mentary  endowments  which  are  so  common  in  England,  are  often  ignored,  whilst 
the  charitable  acts  of  wealthy  Hindus,  especially  in  the  construction  of  tanks, 
ghats,  and  resting-places,  and  the  feeding  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  are  but  too 
frequently  ascribed  to  the  mere  love  of  fame  and  applause,  rather  than  .charitably 
attributed  to  a higher  motive  of  real  benevolence,  towards  the  human  race  at  large. 

4 Manu,  iv.  124. 

6 Kulldka,  quoted  in  Colcbrooke's  Essay  on  the  Vedas. 
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obtained  of  the  supersession  of  Yedic  ideas  by  Brail-  history  of 

1 . r l INDIA. 

manic  ideas,  of  which  abundant  proofs  appear  else  Part  V. 
where.  It  is  however  a curious  circumstance  worthy  Decline  of  the 

worship. 

of  note,  that  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Brali- 
manical  compilers  of  the  code  of  Manu  to  exalt  the 
monotheistic  conception  of  Brahma  as  the  God  of 
gods,  the  worship  of  this  deity  has  never  been 
popular  with  the  people  of  India,  who  have  ever 
hankered  after  their  old  Yedic  personifications.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  Brahmans  have  long 
abandoned  the  worship  of  the  god  from  whom  they 
obtained  their  distinctive  name ; and  it  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that,  in  the  age  of  Bralnnanical  revival, 
they  actually  set  up  Yishnu  and  Siva  as  superior  to 
Brahma. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  it  will  now  Religious  wor- 

1 * ....  sh'P  of  the 

be  necessary  to  review  the  daily  ritual  which  is  laid  ^ehuoh^" 
down  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu.  It  must  be  re-  SciSmentai 
marked  in  the  first  instance,  that  such  worship  was 
to  be  performed  every  day,  and  was  apparently  con- 
fined to  the  three  twice-born  castes,  namely,  the 
Bnihman,  the  Kshatriya,  and  the  Vaisya.  This 
worship  may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  namely, 
invocations  and  sacramental  rites. 

The  daily  invocations  laid  down  in  the  ritual  of 
Manu,  are  involved  in  some  obscurity,  but  on  a “nS's ofCom‘ 
critical  examination  will  be  found  to  yield  results  of Three  m 0ne' 
considerable  importance  in  the  history  of  ancient 
India.  They  furnish  a significant  illustration  of  the 
process  by  which  the  old  Yedic  religion  was  moulded 
into  Brahmanical  forms  of  thought,  until  the  poly- 
theistic worship  of  the  gods  of  the  elements  was  re- 
solved into  the  monotheistic  worship  of  Brahma  or 
Brahma.  They  comprise  certain  mystic  combina- 
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1st,  The  three 
suppressions  of 
breath  with  the 
mind  fixed  on 
Brahma. 


2nd,  The  word 
AUM. 


3rd,  The  V.v&h- 
ritis,  comprising 
Earth,  Sky,  and 
Heaven. 


4th,  Tlie  Gaya- 
tri.* 


Two  questions 
involved. 


Tito  “ Three.” 


The  “ One.” 


Conclusions  to 
be  proved  here- 
after. 


tions  of  Three  in  One,  which  however  hear  no  re- 
semblance whatever  to  the  Christian  conception  of  a 
Trinity.  These  combinations  are  four  in  number, 
consisting  of  three  suppressions  of  the  breath,  three 
letters,  three  words,  and  three  measures.  Each  of 
these  combinations  may  now  be  considered  separ- 
ately, as  follows : — 

1st,  The  three  suppressions  of  the  breath,  each 
being  equal  in  time  to  five  short  vowels,  which  are 
to  be  made  with  the  mind  fixed  on  Brahma,  the 
Supreme  Being.  These  suppressions  are  said  by 
Manu  to  be  the  highest  devotion. 

2nd,  The  letters  A,  U,  and  M,  which  form  the 
word  Aum,  pronounced  Om.  This  word  is  said  by 
Manu  to  be  the  symbol  of  Brahma,  or  lord  of  crea- 
tures. 

3rd,  The  three  words — Earth,  Sky,  and  Heaven, 
or  Blnih,  Bliuvar,  Swar — which  are  collectively 
termed  the  Vyahritis. 

4th,  The  three  measures  included  in  the  sacred 
vci'se  known  as  the  Gayatrf,  which  could  only  be 
uttered  by  the  twice-born.6 

The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  these  combinations 
of  Three  in  One,  naturally  separates  itself  into  two 
questions,  viz. : — 

First,  what  were  the  u Three”  who  were  to  be 
combined  into  11  One”  ? 

Secondly,  who  was  that  “ One  ” into  whom  the 
“ Three  ” were  resolved  ? 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  may  be  advisable  in 
the  first  instance  to  state  the  conclusions  ; and  then 
to  indicate  the  data  by  which  those  conclusions 
appear  to  be  proved.  The  conclusions  to  be  estab- 


8 Manu,  ii.  74—8*1. 
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lushed  hereafter  are,  that  the  “ Three  ” comprised  history  of 

. . 1 INDIA. 

the  deities  of  the  Vedas;  and  that  the  “One”  re-  part  v. 
ferred  either  to  Brahma,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  The -Three" 

. in  ci  l refer  to  the  Ve- 

or  to  Brahma,  the  Supreme  Soul.  die  deities  ana 

As  regards  the  three  suppressions  of  breath,  Brahlua- 

i*ie  • 1 1 . . Significance  of 

which  formed  as  it  were  the  preliminary  ot  the  3up_ 
devotions,  nothing  need  be  said.  Their  significance 
can  be  gathered  from  what  follows.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe  that  during  their  performance  the 
mind  of  the  worshipper  was  to  be  fixed  upon  Brahma 
as  the  Supreme  Soul. 

As  regards  the  three  letters  A,  U,  and  M,  little  can  significance  or 
be  gathered,  excepting  that  when  brought  together 
into  the  word  Aum  they  are  said  by  Manu  to  form  a 
symbol  of  the  Lord  of  created  beings — Brahma. 
According,  however,  to  the  Nirukta,  which  is  an 
ancient  glossary  of  the  Vedas,  the  syllable  Aum 
(Oin)  refers  to  every  deity. 

As  regards  tho  three  words — Bliiili,  Bhuvar, 

Swar,  or  Earth,  Sky,  Heaven— more  positive  data  H«ven,’Lkre- 

can  be  inferred.  The  respective  deities  of  these  the  v"dtc ves  of 

three  localities  were  Fire,  Air,  and  the  Sun  ; or 

Agni,  Vayu,  and  Surya.  These  three  are  among 

the  oldest  deities  of  the  Rig- Veda.  It  also  appears 

from  the  Nirukta  that  all  the  Vedic  deities  were 

resolvable  into  these  three — Fire,  Air,  and  the  Sun ; 

and  it  is  twice  asserted  that  there  are  but  three 

gods.  Further,  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Nirukta, 

as  well  as  in  the  Bralnnana,  that  these  three  gods 

were  considered  as  one.7  From  these  data  it  may 

7 The  references  to  the  Nirukta  may  he  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
Colebrooke : — “ The  deities  invoked  appear,  on  a cursory  inspection  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,  to  be  as  various  as  the  authors  of  the  prayers  addressed  to  them ; hut,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  ancient  annotations  on  the  Indian  scripture,  those  numerous 
names  of  persons  and  things  are  all  resolvable  into  different  titles  of  three  deities, 

VOL.  ii.  31 
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be  inferred  that  in  tlie  Brahmanic  age,  or  in  the 
transition  period  between  the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic 
age,  the  Vedic  gods  were  classified  under  three  heads 
and  resolved  into  their  original  elements ; and  that 
in  this  manner  the  Vedic  deities,  although  frequently 
and  separately  invoked  in  a ritual  which  was  essen- 
tially a compromise,  were  stripped  of  their  ancient 
theological  significance,  and  rendered  subordinate  to 
the  worship  of  Brahrnd  as  the  creator  of  the  elements, 
or  to  the  still  higher  and  more  spiritual  worship  of 
Brahma,  or  the  Supreme  Soul. 

The  three  measures  which  form  the  celebrated 
text  known  as  the  Gdyatrf,  throw  a still  further 
light  upon  this  Brahmanizing  process.  The  tendency 
towards  monotheism  is  clearly  marked  in  hymns  of 
the  Rig-Veda,  which  are  free  from  all  reference  to 
Brahmanism,  and  which  are  the  expression  of  a re- 
am! ultimately  of  one  God.  The  Nighfinti,  or  glossary  of  the  Vedas,  concludes 
with  three  lists  of  names  of  deities : the  first  comprising  such  as  are  deemed 
synonymous  with  fire,  the  second  with  air,  and  the  third  with  the  sun.  In  the 
last  part  of  the  Nirukta,  which  entirely  relates  to  deities,  it  is  twice  asserted  that 
there  are  hut  three  gods.  The  further  inference,  that  these  intend  but  one  deity, 
is  supported  by  many  passages  in  the  Veda  ; and  is  very  clearly  and  concisely  stilted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  index  to  the  Itig-Vcda,  on  the  authority  of  the  Nirukta 
and  of  the  Veda  itself : — 

“The  deities  are  only  three:  whose  places  are,  the  earth,  the  intermediate 
region,  and  heaven  : [namely]  fire,  air,  and  the  sun.  They  are  pronounced  to  be 
the  deities  of  the  mysterious  names  [i.e.  blhih,  bliuvar,  and  swar]  severally ; and 
(Prajfipati)  the  lord  of  creatures  is  [tlie  deity]  of  them  collectively.  The  syllable 
Om  iniends  every  deity  : it  belongs  to  (Parameshthi)'  him  who  dwells  in  the  su- 
preme abode  ; it  appertains  to  (Brahma)  the  vast  one ; to  (Deva)  God ; to  (Ad- 
hyfitmfi)  the  superintending  Soul.  Other  deities  belonging  to  those  several 
regions  arc  portions  of  the  [three]  gods ; for  they  are  variously  named  and  de- 
scribed, on  account  of  their  different  operations ; but  [in  fact]  there  is  only  one 
deity,  the  Great  Soul  (Mali fin  fitmfi).  lie  is  called  the  sun ; for  he  is  the  soul  of 
all  beings : [and]  that  is  declared  by  the  sage  : — ‘ The  sun  is  the  soul  of  that 
which  moves,  and  of  that  which  is  fixed.’  Other  deities  are  portions  of  him  : and 
that  is  expressly  declared  by  the  text: — ‘The  wise  call  fire,  Indka,  Mitra,  and 
Varitna.’  ” 

“This  passage,”  says  Oolebrooko,  “is  partly  abridged  from  the  Nirukta,  and 
partly  taken  from  the  llrfihmana  of  the  Veda.” 
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ligious  faith  that  appears  to  have  been  long  anterior  hktory  of 
to  the  advent  of  the  Brahmans.  But  whilst  it  can  pABT  v. 
scarcely  be  asserted  that  one  Deity  was  specially  - 
considered  as  superior  to  all  the  others  as  the  God 
of  gods,  it  is  certain  that  attributes  of  a spiritual  and 
divine  character  were  especially  awarded  to  Siirya 
or  the  Sun.  Indra,  indeed,  stands  prominently  for- 
ward as  the  god  of  the  firmament  and  sovereign  of 
the  Devatas ; but  the  Sun  seems  to  have  had  a 
higher  rank  as  an  ethical  conception,  for  he  was  the 
illuminator  of  the  universe  and  enlightener  of  men's 
minds.  In  the  transition  period  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn,  the  Vedic  tendency  to  regard  the 
Sun  as  a Supreme  Being  was  developed  still  further 
in  the  direction  of  monotheism  by  a Brahmanical  or 

tendency  to  identify  the  Sun  with  the  Supreme  Brow'vlth 
Soul,  or  Brahma.  This  theological  process  will  be 
sufficiently  apprehended  by  comparing  the  primitive 
text  of  the  Gdyatri  as  it  appears  in  the  Rig-Veda, 
with  the  interpretations  of  later  commentators.  A 
literal  translation  of  the  Gayutri  is  thus  given  by^1o^‘™,^b; 
Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  feaSsorbwusou. 


“We  meditate  on  that  desirable  light  of  the  Divine 
Savitri  (the  Sun),  who  influences  our  holy  rites.”  8 

Here  the  simple  meaning  appears  to  be  that  the 
worshipper  desired  to  meditate  upon  the  Sun,  who 
caused  or  enabled  him  to  offer  oblations ; or,  as 
Wilson  remarks,  the  last  words  may  be  rendered 
“who  may  animate,  or  enlighten,  our  intellects.” 9 
The  later  Hindu  commentators  seem  to  be  agreed  in 
understanding  Savitri  to  signify  the  soul  as  identical 
with  the  Supreme  Soul  of  the  universe,  or  Brahma.10 


8 Wilson’s  Rig-Veda,  rol.  ii.  p.  110.  9 lb.  p.  iii.,  note. 

10  Sayaua  considers  the  passage  to  admit  of  two  interpretations,  namely,  the 
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HImwAOF  interpretation  finds  full  expression  in  Sir 

part  v.  William  J ones’s  paraphrastic  translation,  which  is 

Paraphrastic  nS  folloWS 
translation  by 

Jones.Uham  “ Bet  ns  adore  the  supremacy  of  that  divine  sun,  the 

godhead,  who  illuminates  all,  re-creates  all,  from  whom  all 
proceed,  to  whom  all  must  return,  whom  we  invoke  to  direct 
our  understandings  aright  in  our  progress  towards  his  holy 
seat.” 


Chain  of  con- 
ceptions in- 
volved in  the  • i t , • , , • 

worship  of  the  comprise  several  distinct  conceptions. 


Further  de- 
veloped by  the 


1 One.” 


If  this  paraphrase  be  analyzed  it  will  be  seen  to 

First  and 

foremost  is  the  worship  of  the  Sun  as  the  Supreme 
Deity;  next,  the  worship  of  the  Sun  as  the  Godhead, 
or  Brahma;  and  lastly,  the  worship  of  the  Sun  as 
the  illuminator  and  enlightener  of  the  universe, 
physically  as  well  as  spiritually.  Here,  again,  may 
combinations  of  be  perceived  the  same  current  of  thought  which 

“ Three M in  ^ ^ 

flows  through  the  combination  of  the  three  letters — 
A,  U,  and  M ; the  three  words — Earth,  Sky,  and 
Heaven ; and  the  three  suppressions  of  breath  with 
the  mind  fixed  on  Brahma.  The  Sun  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  all  the  Yedic  deities,  who  is 
again  resolved  into  the  later  conception  of  Brahma. 

By  bringing  together  the  different  points  in 
these  four  combinations  the  religious  significance  of 
the  devotional  form  may  be  sufficiently  apprehended. 
First  of  all  the  worshipper  made  three  suppressions 
of  his  breath,  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
symbolical  of  the  three  classes  of  spiritual  and  deified 
existences,  which  were  comprised  in  the  conception 
of  Brahma  as  the  Supreme  Soul.  Next  follows  the 
mystic  “ Aum,’’  which  apparently  comprises  all  the 


Religious  sig- 
nificance of  the 
combinations. 


light,  or  “ Brahma,  constituting  the  splendour  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  or  creator 
of  the  universe ; ” or  “ the  light  or  orb  of  the  splendid  sun.”  Shyana,  quoted  by 
Colcbrookc.  Sayana’s  remarks  arc  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  the  fusion  of  ideas 
as  regards  the  Sun  and  Brahma. 
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Vedic  deities  in  one  word.  Then  the  worshipper  history  of 
utters  the  mystic  words  Bliuli,  Bhuvar,  and  Swar,  part  V. 
or  Earth,  Sky,  and  Heaven ; which  seem  to  com- 
prise all  the  deities  who  dwell  on  Earth,  Sky,  and 
Heaven,  under  the  three  conceptions  of  Fire,  Air> 
and  the  Sun.  Finally,  the  G&yatrf  is  pronounced, 
which  appears  to  be  an  expression  of  the  Vedic  idea 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Sun  god,  moulded  by 
Bralnnanical  commentators  into  the  monotheistic 
conception  of  the  Supreme  Soul  as  Brahma.11 

The  frequent  repetition  of  this  simple  ritual  is  a ^iiv  repetition 

II  I of  the  mvoca- 

point  which  is  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Manu.12  By  by  Mai'iu?,nLd 
such  frequent  repetitions  a large  amount  of  religious 
merit  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  twice-born ; but 
should  a twice-born  man  neglect  to  repeat  the 
Gayatn  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  he  was  to  be  degraded 
to  the  condition  of  a Sudra.  Two  religious  ques- 
tions are  involved  in  this  law,  which  call  for  a few 
general  remarks,  namely : — • 

First,  the  religious  value  of  a daily  repetition  of  Two  que3tions. 
the  same  ritual  in  maintaining  and  confirming  a 
belief  in  any  particular  creed. 

Secondly,  the  relative  effect  of  punishment  in 
the  present  life,  and  the  threat  of  punishment  here- 
after, in  the  suppression  of  heresy. 

On  the  first  question  it  may  be  remarked  that,  ist,  Religious 

1 J J value  of  a daily 

notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urged  against  the  ritual- 


11  The  following  texts  in  Manu  seem  to  indicate  that  this  moulding  of  the  Vedic 
worship  into  a Brahmanical  form  was  the  work  of  Brahma  himself : — “ Brahma, 
the  Supreme  Being,  milked  out  from  the  three  Vedas  the  three  letters  A,  TJ,  M, 
w hich  form  the  monosyllable  ‘ Am.’  He  also  milked  out  the  three  words — 
‘ Earth,  Sky,  and  Heaven.’  And  he  likewise  milked  out  the  three  measures  of 
that  ineffable  text  entitled  ‘ Gayatn.’  The  triliteral  syllable  ‘Am,’  the  three 
words  ‘Earth,  Sky,  and  Heaven,’  and  the  three  measures  of  the  Gayatn,  must  be 
considered  as  the  mouth,  or  principal  part  of  the  Veda.”  Manu,  ii.  76,  77. 

12  Manu,  ii.  84—87. 
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2nd,  Relative 
effect  of  present 
and  future  pun- 
ishment in  the 
suppression  of 
heresy. 


vain  repetition  of  formal  words  and  prayers  by  the 
Hindus,  a ritual  which  is  bound  up  with  the  routine 
of  daily  life  and  duty  can  never  fail  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  religious  faith  of  the 
worshipper.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted  that  so 
long  as  the  repetition  continues,  so  long  the  faith 
will  remain  present  in  the  conscience ; and  that 
when  the  repetition  is  discontinued  the  faith  itself 
begins  to  die  away.  Moreover,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  whilst  a ritual  may  be  purely  formal, 
it  is  not  necessarily  cold  and  lifeless.  Day  by  day 
the  utterances  are  the  same,  but  if  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  more  impressive  phases  of  human 
life,  with  times  of  danger  and  sorrow  as  well  as  with 
the  day  of  prosperity  and  rejoicing,  with  the  pains 
of  sickness  and  the  horrors  of  death,  with  the  cele- 
bration of  marriage  rites  and  the  birth  of  a first-born 
son,  such  a ritual  will  ever  stir  the  heart  with  re- 
ligious emotions. 

The  relative  effect  of  punishment  in  the  present 
life,  and  of  the  threat  of  punishment  in  the  life  here- 
after, is  a question  of  great  importance  in  the  history 
of  religious  development.  But  in  India  it  assumes 
even  larger  proportions,  because  it  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  mighty  engine  of 
oppression  which  is  involved  in  the  institution  of 
caste.  Fear  of  punishment  hereafter  can  obviously 
exercise  but  little  effect  upon  a heretic,  wrho  dis- 
believes in  the  sinfulness  of  heresy,  or  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Hence  religious  lawgivers  in  general  have  enacted 
temporal  punishments  for  those  who  refuse  to  ob- 
serve the  established  rites  and  ordinances.  But 
neither  imprisonment,  nor  exile,  nor  dragooning, 
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nor  even  the  stake,  will  exercise  such  a powerful  history  of 
effect  upon  the  imagination  as  a caste  degradation,  i>AB1v. 
which  is  remorseless  in  its  results,  and  which  may  - 
be  visited  upon  the  children  through  countless 
generations.  The  terrible  significance  of  every  law 
of  Manu  upon  this  point  may  thus  bo  generally 
apprehended ; and  especially  the  force  of  that  in- 
junction which  ordains  that  he,  who  neglects  to 
repeat  the  Gayatri  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset,  will  be 
precluded  like  a Siidra  from  any  participation  in  the 
rites  of  the  twice-born.13 

The  daily  sacramental  rites  prescribed  in  the  Five  daily 

•>  1 sacramental 

Brahmanical  code  arc  five  in  number,  and  are  con-  ^ Mulu°.inert 
nccted  with  the  worship  of  five  orders  of  beings, 
namely : — 

1st,  The  Risliis,  or  Yedic  bards,  who  were  pro- bums. 
pitiated  by  the  daily  study  of  the  Veda. 

2nd,  The  Pitris,  or  departed  ancestors,  who  runs, 
were  propitiated  by  the  daily  offering  of  cakes  and 
water. 

3rd,  The  Devatas,  or  Yedic  gods,  who  were  Devatas. 
propitiated  by  daily  oblations  of  ghee. 

4th,  The  Spirits,  or  ghosts,  who  were  propitiated  spirits, 
by  daily  offerings  of  rice. 

5th,  The  Guests,  or  mortal  men,  who  were  pro-  Guests, 
pitiated  by  the  exercise  of  a suitable  hospitality. 

These  simple  rites  may  have  originated  in  Yedic  Anomalous 
times,  but  they  are  placed  b}T  Manu  upon  a Brail- basis- 
manical  basis  of  a somewhat  anomalous  character ; 
namely,  the  dogma  that  they  were  to  be  performed 
in  expiation  of  the  unconscious  slaughter  of  small 
living  creatures  at  five  domestic  slaughter-houses, 


13  Manu,  ii.  103. 
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history  of  namely,  the  kitchen  hearth,  the  grindstone,  the 
part  v.  broom,  the  pestle  and  mortar,  and  the  water-pot.u 

_ It  will  however  be  remarked  that  there  seems  no 
possible  connection  or  association  between  the  places 
in  question  and  the  beings  propitiated  ; between  such 
utensils  as  the  grindstone  and  broom  on  the  one 
hand,  and  such  deities  as  the  Pitris  and  Devatas  on 
the  other. 

ist,  Reading  the  The  so-called  sacramental  rite  of  the  Risliis  con- 

Vedatopro- 

Suhisthe  sists  the  daily  reading  of  the  Veda.  The  cere- 
monial to  be  observed  and  which  is  still  observed 
in  connection  with  this  study,  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  the  extra- 
ordinary efforts  which  were  made  by  the  Br&h- 
mans  to  enforce  a profound  reverence  for  the  sacred 
books,  and  to  subject  the  mind  of  the  student  to 
an  implicit  and  unquestioning  faith  in  their  divine 

Preparatory  ce-  inspiration.  The  Veda  was  never  to  be  read  by 
any  one  but  a Br&hman.  It  was  never  to  be 
read  in  the  presence  of  a Sudra,  or  at  any  time 
when  the  attention  was  likely  to  be  distracted  from 
the  sacred  duty.15  The  preparations  to  be  made  by 
a Brahman  student,  before  reading  the  Veda  in  the 

11  Manu,  iii.  68 — 81. 

15  The  Br&bman  householder  must  never  read  the  Veda  without  pronouncing 
well  the  accents  and  the  letters  ; nor  must  he  ever  read  it  in  the  presence  of  Sudras  ; 
and  should  he  have  begun  to  read  it  in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  he  must  not  go  to 
sleep  again  afterwards,  even  though  fatigued.  A reader  of  the  Veda,  and  a teacher 
of  it  to  his  pupils,  must  always  avoid  the  reading  of  it  on  the  following  times, 
namely,  when  dust  is  collected  by  the  wind,  when  the  rains  are  falling,  when  light- 
ning flashes  and  thunder  rolls,  when  a preternatural  sound  is  heard  from  the  sky, 
when  there  is  an  earthquake,  when  there  is  an  eclipse  of  one  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  when  an  offensive  smell  prevails,  when  a corpse  is  being  carried  past,  when 
the  sound  of  weeping  is  heard,  or  when  a son  is  born  to  the  Raja.  Again,  a 
Brahman  must  not  read  the  Veda  whilst  the  perfumes  of  an  entertainment  remain 
upon  him  ; nor  whilst  he  is  lolling  on  a couch  ; nor  whilst  his  feet  are  raised  on 
a bench  ; nor  shortly  after  he  has  swallowed  meat,  or  the  food  given  at  the  birth 
or  death  of  a relative ; nor  whilst  he  is  seated  on  horseback,  or  on  n tree,  an 
elephant,  a boat,  an  ass,  a camel,  or  a carriage.  Manu,  iv.  99  el  seq. 
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presence  of  a priestly  preceptor,  were  of  a very  history  op 


INDIA. 
I’.UtT  V. 


solemn  character.  The  student  first  purified  himself 
with  water,  according  to  an  elaborate  ritual,  which  ~ 
treated  different  parts  of  the  hand  as  pure  or  impure. 

He  next  put  on  a clean  cloth,  in  order  that  the  read- 
ing might  be  conducted  with  decency  as  well  as  with 
purity.  Next  lie  consecrated  his  hands,  as  it  were, 
by  rubbing  them  with  the  stalks  of  the  holy  kusa 
grass.  Then  he  composed  all  his  members,  and  took 
his  seat  upon  stalks  of  kusa  grass  having  their  points 
turned  towards  the  east.  Finally  he  joined  his 
hands  together  in  token  of  worshipping  the  Veda  ; 
and  in  this  posture  he  awaited  the  command  of  his 
preceptor.  When  that  command  was  given,  the 
student  was  to  clasp  the  feet  of  his  preceptor  in  token 
of  reverence,  and  then  make  the  three  suppressions 
of  breath,  and  pronounce  the  sacred  monosyllable 
Aum.  It  was  only  after  these  preliminaries  that  the 
student  was  allowed  to  commence  the  reading  of  the 
allotted  portion.  When  the  lesson  was  over,  and 
the  preceptor  ordered  him  to  take  rest,  the  student 
again  performed  the  ceremony  of  clasping  the 
feet  of  his  master,  making  three  suppressions  of 
his  breath,  and  pronouncing  the  tri-literal  syllable 
Aum.  Instructions  which  are  imparted  in  this Effect 
solemn  manner,  and  which  are  still  followed,  can the  studeut- 
scarcely  fail  to  be  received  as  the  mysterious  teach- 
ings of  the  Supreme  Being ; whilst  not  a doubt  is  felt 
as  regards  the  interpretation  of  the  Veda  which  is 
furnished  by  the  preceptor.  The  (Veda  is  the  ex- 
pression of  deity ; the  interpretation  is  the  expres- 
sion of  infallible  tradition. 

This  teaching  of  the  Veda,  as  already  indicated,  Right  of  inter- 

° 7 # * 7 Pretation  of  the 

was  exclusively  confined  to  twice-born  youths ; theelBC^ahmansbf 
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history  of  and  only  to  those  twice-born  youths  who  were 

INDIA.  -n  l , „ . . J . 

pakt  v.  considered  worthy  ot  receiving  such  instruction. 

essential  for  the  These  restrictions  sufficiently  manifest  the  care 

promulgation  of,., 

Brahmanism.  and  jealousy  with  which  the  ancient  scriptures 
were  regarded,  and  the  great  stress  -which  was  laid 
upon  the  interpretation  and  right  understanding  of 
those  scriptures.  Such  jealous  care  will  always  be 
exhibited  in  that  stage  of  religious  development  in 
which  a new  belief  and  ritual,  like  Brahmanism,  has 
been  superadded  to  an  ancient  faith  and  ceremonial, 
like  that  of  the  Rig-Veda.  It  is  associated  with  a 
claim  to  an  exclusive  right  of  interpretation  ; a right 
which  has  been  held  by  the  Brdhmans  since  the  first 
establishment  of  their  ascendancy,  with  the  per- 
sistent object  of  interpreting  the  Vedas  by  the  light 
of  Brahmanical  ideas.  Such  a right  naturally  ceases 
to  exist  when  the  scriptures  are  allowed  to  be  indis- 
criminately read  by  the  masses  of  the  laity;  and 
when  an  appeal  can  thus  be  made  to  the  authority 
of  those  scriptures  against  the  authority  of  tradi- 
tional interpretation.  But  such  an  exclusive  right 
to  read  and  interpret  the  ancient  scrijiture  is 
naturally  retained  and  guarded  with  jealous  care 
by  every  true  Brahman  ; inasmuch  as  it  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  promulgation  of  Brahmanical 
dogmas,  which  are  theoretically  based  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Vedas,  but  which  yet  find  no  ex- 
pression in  the  earlier  hymns  and  traditions. 

Mode  of  inter-  The  mode  by  which  the  Bralnnanizing  process 
has  been  carried  on  has  already  been  illustrated  in 
the  foregoing  versions  of  the  Mahd  Bharata  and 
R&m&yana.  It  should  however  be  remarked  that 
this  process  has  not  been  the  work  of  a single 
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generation,  or  a single  century.  For  many  ages  history  of 
the  Hindu  mind  appears  to  have  been  gradually  i>Aut  v. 
abandoning  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Vedic 
period,  and  to  have  beep  gravitating  nearer  and 
nearer  towards  pure  Brahmanism.  Thus  many 
practices  which  were  tolerated  by  Manu,  have 
been  discountenanced  by  later  Pundits,  under  the 
plea  that  they  belonged  to  the  three  early  Yugas  of 
the  world,  and  are  not  permissible  in  the  present  age 
of  Kali.  By  this  arbitrary  ruling  many  social  and 
religious  usages,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by 
antiquity,  and  appear  to  have  been  practised  by  the 
ancient  Kshatriyas,  have  been  denounced  as  being 
contrary  to  the  laws  which  prevail  in  the  age  of 
Kali.  Among  these  maybe  mentioned  the  sacrifice 
of  a bull,  a horse,  or  a man ; the  appointment  of  a 
man  to  become  the  father  of  a son  by  the  widow  of 
a deceased  brother  or  kinsman  ; the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  ; the  slaughter  of  cattle  at  the  entertainment 
of  a guest ; and  the  use  of  flesh  meat  at  the  cele- 
brated feasts  of  the  dead,  which  are  still  performed 
under  the  name  of  Sniddhas. 

This  right  of  interpretation  is  further  illustrated  Manu’s canon 
by  a curious  dogma  which  is  laid  down  in  the  code  c01iflictm&texts- 
of  Manu  for  the  reconciliation  of  conflicting  texts. 

“ Whenever,”  says  the  code,  “ there  are  texts  which 
appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  each  other,  they  are 
all  to  be  accepted  as  law.  Thus  there  are  three  dif- 
ferent texts  in  the  Veda  ; one  ordering  that  sacrifice 
should  be  offered  when  the  sun  was  rising ; a second 
ordering  that  sacrifice  should  be  offered  after  the  sun 
had  risen ; and  a third  ordering  that  the  sacrifice 
should  be  performed  when  neither  sun  nor  stars  can 
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history  of  be  seen.  From  these  texts  it  may  be  inferred 

INDIA.  . , J 

part  iV.  that  sacritice  may  be  performed  at  any  or  at  all 
those  times.”16 

2nd,  offerings  of  The  sacramental  rite  of  the  Pitris  consisted  in  the 

food  to  propi- 

tiate  the  Pitris.^  (Jaily  offering  of  food,  such  as  boiled  rice,  fruits, 
roots,  milk,  and  water  to  the  Pitris,  or  ghosts  of 
departed  ancestors.  This  was  known  as  a daily 
Sraddha.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  old  Vedic  rite, 
as  the  Pitris  are  invoked  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda.17  It  seems  to  have 
been  practised  by  the  people  in  honour  of  their 
ancient  forefathers,  who,  like  the  gods,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  gratified  by  the  offering  of  food.  It 
will  be  seen  hereafter  that  a great  monthly  Sraddha 
was  also  ordained  for  the  more  immediate  ancestors 
according  to  a more  elaborate  and  significant  ritual ; 
whilst  a special  Sraddha  was  performed  on  the  death 
of  a kinsman,  and  even  formed  a part  of  the  marriage 
ceremony.18 


16  Manu,  ii.  15. 

17  “ May  the  Pitris,  who  are  easily  to  be  praised,  protect  us.”  Rig-Veda, 
Mand.  VII.  Hymn  106,  v.  12. 

18  Manu,  iii.  82. — The  Pitris  are  here  included  in  the  sacramental  rite  of  the 
Spirits,  although  a separate  rite  was  to  be  celebrated  daily  in  honour  of  the  latter. 
Manu  also  discusses  elsewhere  the  question  of  who  and  what  the  Pitris  were;  but 
the  texts  appear  to  be  purely  mythical,  and  devoid  of  all  historical  significance. 
For  the  convenience  of  reference  they  are  given  below. 

“ The  Pitris,  or  great  progenitors,  are  free  from  wrath,  intent  on  purity,  ever 
exempt  from  sensual  passions,  endued  with  exalted  qualities  ; they  are  primeval 
divinities,  who  have  laid  arms  aside.  Hear  now  completely,  from  whom  they 
sprang  ; who  they  are  ; and  by  what  ceremonies  they  are  to  be  honoured.  The 
sons  of  Marichi  and  of  all  the  other  ltishis,  who  were  the  offspring  of  Manu,  son  of 
Brahma,  arc  called  the  companies  of  Pitris,  or  forefathers.  The  Sbmasads,  who 
sprang  from  Virfij,  are  declared  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Siidhyas ; and  the 
Agnishwattas,  who  arc  famed  among  created  beings  as  the  children  of  Marichi,  to 
be  the  progenitors  of  the  Devas.  Of  the  Daityas,  the  lKinavas,  the  Yakshns, 
the  Gandharvas,  the  Uragas  or  Serpents,  the  Rakshasas,  the  Oarudas,  and  the 
Kinnaras,  the  ancestors  arc  Barhishads  descended  from  Atri.  Of  Brahmans,  those 
named  Somapas  ; of  Kshatriyas,  the  Havishmats;  ofVaisyas,  those  called  Ajyapns; 
of  SQdrus,  the  Sakalins.  The  Sbmapas  descended  from  Me,  Bhrigu  ; the  Ilavish- 
mats,  from  Angirns  ; the  Ajyapas,  from  Pulastya  ; the  Sukhlins,  from  Yasishtha. 
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The  sacramental  rite  of  the  gods,  or  Devatas, 
consisted  in  pouring  oblations  of  ghee  upon  the 
domestic  fire  in  honour  of  the  Vedic  deities  in  the 
following  order : — 

1st,  To  Agni,  god  of  fire. 

2nd,  To  Soma,  the  moon-god. 

3rd,  To  Agni  and  Soma  both  together. 

4th,  To  Kuhn,  goddess  of  the  day,  when  the 
moon  is  in  the  first  and  second  quarters. 

5th,  To  Anumatf,  goddess  of  the  day,  when  the 
moon  is  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

6th,  Prajapati,  or  the  lord  of  creatures. 

7th,  To  Dyava  and  Prithivf,  goddess  of  sky 
and  earth. 

8th,  To  the  fire  of  the  good  sacrifice. 

9tli,  To  the  gods  of  the  four  quarters;  Indra, 
Yama,  Yaruna,  and  Soma.19 

The  foregoing  deities  are  all  ancient  and  ob- 
scure, and  although  worshipped  as  a matter  of  form, 
have  apparently  passed  out  of  the  Hindu  sphere  of 
religious  thought.  The  last  oblation,  namely,  that 
to  the  gods  of  the  four  quarters,  sufficiently  betrays 
the  change  in  the  religious  belief.  In  times  primeval 
the  Yedic  Aryans  had  worshipped  Indra,  Yama, 
Yaruna,  and  Soma,  as  great  and  independent  deities, 
invested  with  divine  attributes.  Indra  was  the  god 
of  the  firmament,  who  smote  the  rain  cloud  and 

Those  who  are,  and  those  who  are  not,  consumable  by  fire,  called  Agnidagdhas, 
and  Anagnidagdhas,  the  Kavyas,  the  Barhishads,  the  Agnishwattas,  and  the 
Saumyas,  let  mankind  consider  as  the  chief  progenitors  of  Brahmans.  Of  those 
jnst  enumerated,  who  are  generally  reported  the  principal  tribes  of  Pitris,  the  sons 
and  grandsons,  indefinitely,  are  also  in  this  world  considered  as  great  progenitors. 
From  the  Rishis  come  the  Pitris,  or  patriarchs  ; from  the  Pitris,  both  Devas  and 
Danavas ; from  the  Devas,  this  whole  world  of  animals  and  vegetables  in  due  order.’’ 
Manu,  iii.  192 — 201. 

19  Manu,  iii.  84—87. 
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history  of  brought  down  the  waters.  Yama  was  the  god  of 

INDIA.  ° . 0 

part  v.  death,  or  rather  the  judge  of  the  dead,  wfiiose 
existence  betrays  a vague  belief  in  the  future  state 
of  the  soul  after  death  which  prevailed  in  Vedic 
times.  Varuna  was  the  deity  of  waters,  but  was 
sometimes  addressed  in  the  language  of  elevated 
devotion.  Soma  is  more  obscure,  but  is  generally 
identified  with  the  moon.  Manu  however  repre- 
sents these  deities  as  the  four  guardians  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth  ; and  appears  to  denude  them 
of  all  the  moral  and  religious  significance  with  which 
the  first  three  are  certainly  invested  in  the  hymns  of 
the  Rig-V eda. 

bonedrfcetoSOf  The  sacramental  rite  of  Spirits  consisted  in 
s^ntfor  offerings  to  all  living  creatures,  Spirits  included ; 

Ghosts.  , ° . . r . 

and  appears  to  have  originated  m that  belief  in 
ghosts,  which  belongs  to  an  early  stage  in  religious 
development.  After  the  rice  had  been  cooked, 
every  twice-born  householder  was  to  offer  it  to  all 
living  things  according  to  the  following  ritual : — 

1st,  He  was  to  throw  boiled  rice  near  his  door, 
saying  : — “ I salute  you,  0 Maruts  [i.  e.  the  winds.]  ” 
2nd,  He  was  to  throw  boiled  rice  into  water, 
saying: — u I salute  you,  0 water  gods.” 

3rd,  He  was  to  throw  boiled  rice  on  his  pestle 
and  mortar,  saying : — “ I salute  you,  0 gods  of  large 
trees.” 

After  this  he  was  to  throw  boiled  rice  near  his  pil- 
low to  Srf  [Lakslnnf],  the  goddess  of  abundance  ; at 
the  foot  of  his  bed  to  the  propitious  goddess  Bhadra- 
Kalf ; in  the  middle  of  his  house  to  Bralnnd  and 
his  household  god ; and  up  in  the  air  to  all  the 
assembled  gods ; by  day  to  the  Spirits  who  walk  in 
light,  and  by  night  to  those  who  walk  in  darkness. 
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lie  was  then  to  throw  his  offering  for  all  creatures  history  op 
in  the  building  on  his  house  top,  or  behind  his  back  I Part  V. 
and  what  remained  he  was  to  give  to  the  Pitris  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  south.20 

The  foregoing  ordinances  contain  some  curious  wpn  and 

“ o character  of  a 

illustrations  of  that  belief  in  ghosts  and  spirits  beUcfhls,’irit8, 
which  belongs  more  or  less  to  every  age  of  which 
any  record  has  been  preserved.  A consideration  of 
the  phenomena  of  life  entering  the  infant  in  tho 
womb,  and  leaving  the  body  in  the  event  of  sick- 
ness, violence,  or  old  age ; and  a consideration  of 
the  same  phenomena  as  regards  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ; seem  to  have  led  to  the  conception  of  a spirit- 
ual existence  as  something  apart  from  material  ex- 
istence. Thus  the  spirit  of  a man  was  supposed  to 
have  departed  when  the  body  had  expired,  and  the 
spirit  of  a tree  was  supposed  to  ebb  away  with  a sigli 
when  the  tree  itself  was  cut  down.  This  belief  was 
not  necessarily  confined  to  beings  endowed  with  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  life,  but  was  more  or  less  extended 
to  inanimate  things,  such  as  stones,  houses,  weapons, 
utensils,  springs,  groves,  mountains,  and  rivers ; and 
in  some  cases  it  was  extended  to  more  complex  con- 
ceptions, such  as  the  village,  the  city,  or  the  caste. 

Out  of  this  primitive  faith  sprang  the  belief  in  a 
separate  and  spiritual  existence  of  a ghost  after  the 
death  of  the  body,  which  subsequently  became  modi- 
fied by  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul  into  other  bodies  after  death,  as  well  as  by  the 
theory  of  a future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

The  shape  in  which  the  conception  of  ghosts  pre-  Popular  belief  in 

. f . 1 . ° . 1 spirits  amongst 

sented  itself  to  the  orthodox  Hindus  in  the  time  of the  HindUs- 
Manu,  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  ritual  laid 

20  Manu,  iii.  88 — 91. 
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history  of  down  in  tlie  code.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  worship- 
pabt  v.  per  was  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  throw  boiled 
rice  to  the  winds,  or  Maruts,  to  the  water  gods,  and 
the  gods  of  large  trees.  These  deities  are  Yedic,  and 
their  worship  is  eminently  fetische.  It  will  more- 
over be  seen  that  the  worship  of  Indra  is  ignored, 
excepting  as  one  of  the  gods  of  the  four  quarters ; 
whilst  the  worship  of  the  Maruts,  which  in  Yedic 
times  was  already  opposed  to  that  of  Indra,  finds 
prominent  expression.  Next  follows  the  propitiation 
of  the  goddess  Lakshmf,  who  is  the  wife  of  Vishnu  ; 
the  goddess  Bhadra-Kalf,  who  is  generally  identi- 
fied with  Durgii,  the  wife  of  Siva ; and  the  god 
Brahma,  and  other  deities.  Here  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  neither  of  the  three  deities  specified, — 
Lakshmf,  Kali,  or  Brahnni — appear  to  have  been 
regarded  as  national  Hindu  deities  until  a compara- 
tively late  period  in  the  history  of  India ; and  there 
is  scarely  any  allusion  made  in  the  code  to  the 
important  deities,  Vishnu  and  Siva,  who  are  popu- 
larly regarded  as  the  husbands  of  Lakshmf  and 
Durga.  How  far  they  may  have  been  worshipped 
as  local  or  family  deities  prior  to  this  Bralnnanic 
period  is  of  course  open  to  question.  Indeed  Brahma, 
as  the  god  of  the  Brahmans,  may  have  been  wor- 
shipped by  the  Bnihmans  from  a very  early  date ; 
and  Lakshmf,  as  the  goddess  of  abundance,  and 
Bhadra-Kalf,  as  an  old  domestic  deity,  may  have 
been  propitiated  for  ages  before  they  were  converted 
into  Brahmanical  deities,  and  associated  in  the  age 
of  Brahmanical  revival  with  the  worship  of  Vishnu 
and  Siva,  and  incorporated  in  the  national  system  of 
mythology.  But  neither  Lakshmf  nor  Bhadra-Kfilf 
appear  as  objects  of  worship  in  the  hymns  of  the 
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Rig- Veda : 21  whilst  the  references  to  Bralima  are  history  of 
very  obscure,  and  chiefly  connected  with  an  at-  paut  v. 
tempted  identification  of  that  deity  with  Indra  or 
Agni. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  foregoing  ritual  which  significant in<u- 

i o o cation  in  the  ri- 

betrays  extraordinary  acuteness  on  the  part  of  the  ‘““1u"afrit^eofun' 
compilers  of  the  code.  Throughout  the  Institutes  Brainmu1"1’ ol 
of  Manu,  the  exaltation  of  the  god  Brahma  above 
the  gods  of  the  Vedic  Aryans  is  never  neglected; 
and  yet  in  the  daily  ritual  the  worship  of  the  Deva- 
tas  is  enforced,  and  the  worship  of  Brahma  resolves 
itself  into  the  simple  rite  of  throwing  boiled  rice 
into  the  middle  of  the  house.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  worship  of  Brahma 
was  as  unpopular  amongst  the  masses  in  the  age  of 
Manu,  as  it  is  amongst  the  Hindus  in  the  present 
day ; and  that  the  compilers  of  the  code  accordingly 
accommodated  tile  national  ritual  to  the  national 
taste,  which  still  hankered  after  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  their  Vedas,  in  preference  to  the  new  deity 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Brahmans. 

The  propitiation  of  the  gods  of  the  air,  and  of  GhTsts.at,on  °f 
the  spirits  that  walk  by  day  and  of  those  that  walk 
by  night,  is  more  immediately  connected  with  a be- 
lief in  ghosts,  and  a fear  of  them  as  destructive 
agencies.  A conception  of  ghosts,  and  especially  of 
the  ghosts  of  enemies,  naturally  gives  rise  to  a dread 
of  mysterious  evil  and  secret  mischief ; and  this 
dread  increases,  and  serves  to  confirm  the  original 
belief,  whenever  any  accident  or  disease  befalls  the 


21  The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Kali  in  the  daily  ritual  of  the  Brahmans, 
is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  which  may  be  cleared  up  hereafter  in  treating  of 
the  worship  of  Siva,  which  involves  some  peculiar  ideas  connected  with  ghosts 
and  corpses. 

VOL.  II. 
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history  of  cattle,  the  harvest,  or  the  household.  Thus  the  old 
part  y.  idea  of  propitiation  by  means  of  food  finds  expres- 
sion  in  the  daily  ritual ; and  boiled  rice  is  distributed 
as  food  to  ghosts  in  general,  to  the  ghosts  of  enemies 
as  well  as  to  those  of  friends. 

5th,  Hospitaii-  The  sacramental  rite  of  men  is  simply  an  ordin- 

ties  m propitia-  -1  J 

guests. mortal  ance  imparting  a religious  meaning  to  the  ordinary 
duties  of  hospitality,  especially  in  the  event  of  the 
guests  being  Br&hmans,  and  above  all  being  learned 
Br&hmans.  Indeed  whilst  the  code  duly  enjoins 
hospitality  to  guests,  it  significantly  declares  that 
oblations  which  are  presented  to  ignorant  Brahmans 
are  mere  ashes.  On  the  other  hand,  when  oblations 
are  offered  in  the  fire  of  a sacerdotal  mouth,  which 
richly  blazes  with  true  knowledge  and  piety,  they 
will  release  the  giver  from  distress,  and  even  from 
deadly  sin.22 

Review  of  the  In  reviewing  the  foregoing  sacramental  rites,  it 

five  sacramental  # ° o o 

rites.  is  curious  to  observe  how  closely  they  are  mixed  up 

amongst  the  Hindus  with  such  ordinary  actions  of 

cunous  associa-  life  as  the  daily  meals.  Amongst  western  commun- 

tion  of  religious  * ° 

tt^  daSy^eais.  ities  the  custom  prevails  of  praying  to  the  Supreme 
Being  for  a blessing  upon  food  which  is  about  to  be 
eaten,  and  to  return  thanks  after  a meal  for  the  food 
which  has  been  provided.  But  according  to  the 
Hindu  idea,  a portion  of  the  food  is  absolutely  de- 
sired by  the  deity  or  deities,  as  well  as  by  anomal- 
ous beings  who  are  supposed  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  well-being  of  man.  Thus  every  householder 
was  required,  before  partaking  of  food,  to  propitiate 
the  Risliis,  Pitris,  Dcvatas,  Spirits,  and  Guests  with 
offerings  of  portions  of  the  very  provisions  which 
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had  been  prepared  for  himself  and  his  family ; and 
it  is  emphatically  declared  that  he  who  partakes  of 
food  which  has  been  dressed  for  himself  only,  and 
which  has  not  been  previously  presented  to  the 
beings  in  question,  cats  in  reality  nothing  but  sin.23 
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EIGHT  FORMS  OF  MARRIAGE. 

The  laws  and  precepts  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Brahmanical  code  respecting  marriage,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  namely  : — 

1st, — Those  which  refer  to  eight  traditional  forms 
of  marriage,  some  of  which  are  approved  whilst 
others  are  condemned.  The  traditions  respecting 
these  eight  forms  of  marriage  are  of  considerable 
historical  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  apparently 
belong  to  different  communities,  or  to  different 
stages  in  the  civilization  of  the  people. 

2nd, — Those  which  refer  to  married  lifegenerally, 
and  which  compare  a multiplicity  of  details  respect- 
ing the  age  at  which  a man  ought  to  marry,  the 
family  from  whom  he  ought  to  select  a wife,  the  kind 
of  damsel  to  be  selected,  the  treatment  of  women, 
the  laws  respecting  adultery  and  divorce,  and  a 
variety  of  minute  directions  for  the  guidance  of  hus- 
bands and  wives. 

The  laws  and  precepts  belonging  to  this  second 
class  will  be  dealt  with  hereafter,  in  connection  with 
the  social  condition  of  the  Hindus.1  The  present 

1 The  laws  respecting  the  age  at  which  a man  ought  to  marry,  and  the  wife 
which  should  be  selected,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XI.  on  the  four  Orders,  in  con- 
nection with  the  life  of  a householder.  The  laws  respecting  the  condition  of 
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chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a consideration  of  the  history  of 
eight  forms  of  marriage  described  in  Manu,  with  the  part  v! 
view  of  eliciting  such  historical  results  as  appear  to  ~ 
underlie  the  several  traditions. 

Before  however  indicating  these  eight  forms  of  vedicconcep. 

° ° tionof  marnago 

marriage  rites,  it  may  be  as  well  to  consider  the  ideas  the  tw 
of  marriage  which  prevailed  in  the  Vedic  period. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  events  which  lie 
half  hidden  in  the  undergrowth  of  later  Epic  legends 
seem  to  belong  to  the  Vedic  age,  although  the  com- 
position of  the  poems  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
Brahmanic  age.  Accordingly  it  may  now  be  advis- 
able to  ascertain  what  further  evidence  can  be 
adduced  in  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  by  com- 
paring the  marriage  customs  which  appear  in  the 
Epic  legends,  with  those  which  find  expression  in 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda.  When  this  has  been 
done  it  may  be  useful  to  bring  the  results  to  bear 
upon  the  eight  forms  of  marriage  rites  which  are 
described  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu. 

The  marriage  customs  which  are  to  be  found  HI  Marriages  in  a 

0 _ peaceful  com- 

the  Epics  seem  to  refer  to  two  different  classes  of 

the  community,  namely,  a peaceful  class  and  a war- or  Brahmaus- 

rior  class.  The  marriages  which  prevailed  amongst 

the  peaceful  class  may  perhaps  be  exemplified  by  the 

union  between  Yayati  and  Devay&m,  which  appears 

to  have  involved  the  idea  of  one  wife  married  to 

one  man.  The  marriages  of  Brahmans  may  belong 

to  the  same  class ; although  it  is  impossible  to  say 

whether  they  referred  to  the  Rishisof  the  Vedic  age, 

or  to  the  Brahmans  of  the  Brahmanic  age.  The  Mamages  in  a 

0 warlike  com  mu- 

marriages  of  the  warlike  community,  who  may  be  fng  to  Kshatri-’ 

I yas. 


Hindu  women  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XII.,  which  is  especially  devoted  to  that 
subject. 
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history  of  identified  with  the  Kshatriyas,  were  altogether  of  a 
paut  v.  different  character,  and  involved  the  conceptions  of 
polyandry  and  polygamy,  the  Swayamvara,  and  the 
rites  subsequently  known  as  Gandharva  and  Rak- 
shasa. 

EpK;sndryiuth0  The  system  of  polyandry  is  exemplified  in  the 
Maha  Bharata  by  the  marriage  of  Draupadf  with 
the  five  sons  of  Pandu ; and  in  the  Ramfiyana  by 
the  charge  brought  against  Rama  and  Lakshmana  by 
Viradha.2  The  attempt  to  Brahmanize  the  former 
tradition,  by  representing  it  as  a sacred  and  excep- 
tional mystery,  has  already  been  discussed  in  the 
polyandry  in  previous  volume.3  But  a trace  of  this  extraordinary 

theh.vmnsof  the  . *' 

Rig- veda.  custom  is  also  to  be  found  m a hymn  of  the  Rig- Veda, 

which  is  addressed  to  the  two  Aswins  : — “ Aswins, 
your  admirable  (horses)  bore  the  car  which  you  had 
harnessed,  (first)  to  the  goal,  for  the  sake  of  honour  ; 
and  the  damsel  who  was  the  prize  came  through 
affection  to  you,  and  acknowledged  your  (husband- 
ship),  saying,  ‘ You  are  (my)  lords.’”4  Strangely 
enough  this  verse  exhibits  the  custom  of  polyandry 
under  similar  circumstances  to  those  under  which  it 
appears  in  the  Swayamvara  of  Draupadf.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Epic  legend,  Draupadf  was  the  prize  of  the 
archery  match,  and  was  won  by  Arjuna.  In  the  Vcdic 
hymn  however  the  damsel  was  apparently  the  prize  of 
a chariot  race,  and  was  won  by  the  two  Aswins.  The 
Aryan  origin  of  this  custom  is  thus  placed  beyond 
a doubt.  Plad  it  not  existed  amongst  the  Vedic 
Aryans,  it  would  have  been  as  impossible  for  a Vcdic 
bard  to  dwell  upon  the  recognized  marriage  of  one 


2 Sec  ante,  p.  241.  3 Sco  ante,  Vol.  I.  Tart  ii.  chap.  4. 

1 Rig-Vcda,  Maud  I.  Hymn  119,  v.  5. 
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damsel  to  two  living  brothers,  as  for  a European 
bard  of  our  own  time  to  select  such  a topic  as  a 
subject  for  a modern  poem. 

The  system  of  polygamy  finds  a much  larger  ex- 
pression in  the  Epic  legends,  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  an  era  of  conquest.  Thus  Vichitra-vfrya 
and  Pcindu  were  each  married  to  two  wives ; and 
Piindu  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  second  wife  by 
purchase.5  Dasaratha  again  had  three  wives ; 6 and 
many  other  instances  might  be  quoted  from  later  tra- 
ditions. Traces  of  polygamy  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda.  Raja  Swanaya  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Indus,  gave  his  ten  daughters 
in  marriage  to  a young  Rishi  named  Kaksluvat ; and 
in  return  was  duly  praised  in  a Vedic  hymn  com- 
posed by  his  enthusiastic  son-in-law.7  In  another 
hymn  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  husband  of  many 
maidens.8  Indeed,  whilst  an  exceptional  system  like 
that  of  polyandry  could  only  have  originated  from 
strong  necessity,  that  of  polygamy  belongs  to  an 
age  of  half-barbarous  sensuality,  when  self-indulgence 
was  considered  as  the  highest  good. 

The  institution  known  as  the  Swayamvara,  or 
self-choice,  was  however  without  doubt  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  forms  of  marriage  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  Vedic  Aryans.  It  belongs  to  an  age  of 
Hindu  chivalry,  when  a high-spirited  and  gallant 
race  might  be  supposed  to  yearn  for  the  love  of 
women,  as  a sentiment  higher  and  nobler  than  that 
of  mere  desire.  The  legend  of  the  marriage  of  the 
As  wins  seems  to  associate  the  Swayamvara  with 

5 See  Vol.  I.  p.  53,  64,  66.  6 See  ante,  p.  II. 

7 Wilson’s  Rig- Veda,  vol.  ii.  p.  14  et  seq. 

8 Rig- Veda,  Maud  I.  Hymn  116,  v.  10. 
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polyandry ; and  later  Puranic  legends  associate  it 
with  polygamy.  It  however  finds  a beautiful  and 
attractive  expression  in  that  exquisite  picture  of  a 
wife’s  devotion,  which  is  presented  in  the  story  of 
Nala  and  Damayantf ; and  there  it  is  found  in 
connection  with  the  true  conception  of  marriage  in 
the  permanent  union  of  one  woman  and  one  man.9 
The  Swayamvara  emphatically  belongs  to  the  old 
Vedic  period,  for  it  is  distinctly  recognized  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda;  not  only  in  the  verse 
already  quoted,  which  intimates  that  the  Aswins 
won  a bride  at  a chariot-race ; but  in  another  hymn, 
where  there  is  an  allusion  to  a bride  who  was  won 
at  a Swayamvara  by  the  youthful  Vimada.10  It  will 
however  be  seen  hereafter  that  there  is  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  institution  in  the  code  of  Manu. 

The  Gandharva  and  Rakshasa  nuptials  belonged 
to  the  old  lawless  times,  and  were  in  reality  no  mar- 
riages at  all.  The  Gar.dharva  form  was  simply  a 
union  prompted  by  mutual  desire,  and  consummated 
without  any  preliminary  ceremonies;  and  in  this 
manner  Dushyanta  met  Sakuntald  in  the  jungle, 
where  the  amorous  pair  followed  the  old  Idyllic 
fashion,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  birth  of  the 


9 See  Vol.  I.  Part  iii.  chap.'  2. 

in  Rig. Veda,  Mand  I.  Ilvmn  116,  v.  1.  Professor  II.  H.  Wilson  explains  in  a 
note  upon  the  passage,  that  the  story  is  told  by  the  scholiast,  that  Vimada  having 
won  his  bride  at  a Swayamvara,  was  stopped  on  his  way  home  by  his  unsuccessful 
competitors,  when  the  Aswins  came  to  his  succour,  and  placed  the  bride  in  their 
chariot,  repulsed  the  assailants,  and  carried  the  damsel  to  the  residence  of  the 
husband.  Wilson’s  Rig- Veda,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

From  other  allusions  in  the  hymns  it  would  appear  that  Vimada  was  a Rishi, 
and  that  the  father  of  the  bride  was  a Raja.  This  seems  to  confirm  the  theory 
already  indicated,  that  many  of  the  Rishis,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  Kshatriyas. 
The  idea  of  a ISrahnian  contending  at  a Swayamvara,  was  regarded  by  the  old 
Kshatriyas  as  an  arrogant  proceeding  (see  ante,  Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  chap.  4).  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  these  allusions  to  the  Swayamvara  and  polyandry  should  be 
associated  with  the  obscure  worship  of  the  Aswins. 
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famous  hero  Blulrata,  the  ancestor  of  the  lunar  race.11  history  or 

The  R&kshasa  form  on  tlie  other  hand  consisted  in  p*HI  v. 

the  seizure  of  a damsel  by  force,  after  the  conquest 

of  her  kinsmen  ; and  in  this  manner  Bhfshma  carried 

oft'  the  three  daughters  of  the  lvaja  of  Kasf.12  Accord- 

ing  to  the  old  Kshatriya  law,  a wife  even  was  com-  6liasamarriaees- 

polled  to  submit  to  the  desires  of  the  conqueror  of 

her  husband ; but  then  conquest  was  a necessary 

preliminary,  and  it  was  considered  contrary  to  all 

rule  for  a man  surreptitiously  to  carry  off  the  wife 

of  another,  without  having  first  fought  her  husband. 

Thus  it  was  that  Dhaumya  protested  against  the 
outrage  committed  upon  Draupadf  by  Jayadratha; 
and  that  Sita  in  like  manner  protested  against  the 
cowardice  of  Ravana.13  These  Gandharva  and  Rak-  £a;,d'mrva  and 

luikshasa  mar- 

shasa  marriages  originated  in  the  Vedic  period,  and  b^ain^tothe4 
were  contrary  to  Brahmanical  law.  It  will  indeed  t"s,hatniai’- 
be  seen  hereafter  that  such  unions  were  tolerated  in 
the  code  of  Manu,  but  they  were  permitted  to  the 
Kshatriyas  alone ; but  even  this  toleration  to  the 
Kshatriyas  is  accompanied  by  expressions  which 
sufficiently  indicate  a grave  disapproval.14 

The  eight,  forms  of  marriage  described  by  Manu  Manu's  descrip- 
may  now  be  described  in  the  following  order.  nuptials. 

1st,  The  Brahma  marriage,  in  which  a father  in- Brahma, 
vited  a man  versed  in  the  Vedas,  and  of  a good 
character ; and  then  gave  him  his  daughter,  after 
clothing  both  of  them,  and  entertaining  them,  and 
honouring  them  with  ornaments.  This  is  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Brahmans. 

2nd,  The  Daiva  marriage,  in  which  a father  2-  Daiva. 


11  See  Yol.  I.  Part  ii.  chap.  i.  12  Ibid. 

13  See  Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  chap.  viii. ; also  ante,  Tart  iv.  chap.  xvii. 

14  Manu,  iii.  26. 
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HI=  op  decks  his  daughter  with  ornaments,  and  then  gives 
past  y.  her  to  the  joriest  officiating  at  a properly  conducted 
sacrifice.  This  is  the  ceremony  of  the  Devatas. 

3.  Arsha.  3rd,  The  Arsha  marriage,  in  which  a father  re- 

ceives from  a bridegroom  one  pair  of  kine  (a  bull 
and  a cow),  or  two  pairs,  for  religious  purposes,  and 
then  gives  away  his  daughter  in  due  form.  This  is 
the  ceremony  of  the  Rishis. 

4.  prajapayta.  4th,  The  Praj&patya  marriage,  in  which  a father 

gives  away  his  daughter  to  the  bridegroom  with  due 
honour,  after  distinctly  uttering  this  injunction  : — 
u May  both  of  you  perform  together  your  civil  and 
religious  duties.”  This  is  the  ceremony  of  the  Pra- 
japatis. 

5.  Asura.  5th,  The  Asura  mode,  in  which  the  bridegroom 

gives  as  much  wealth  as  he  can  afford  to  the  damsel 
and  her  kinsmen,  and  then  takes  her  according  to  his 
own  pleasure. 

6.  Gandharva.  6th,  The  Gandharva  mode,  in  which  a youth 

and  damsel  are  led  by  mutual  desire  to  form  a con- 
nection. 

7.  Rakshasa.  7th,  The  Rakshasa  mode,  in  which  a warrior 

seizes  a maiden  by  force,  and  carries  her  from  her 
home,  while  she  weeps  and  calls  for  assistance,  and 
after  slaying  or  wounding  her  kinsmen. 

8.  Paisacha.  8th,  The  Paisacha  mode,  in  which  the  lover 

secretly  embraces  a damsel  while  she  sleeps,  or  is 
intoxicated,  or  disordered  in  her  mind.  This  is  the 
basest  and  most  wicked  of  all.15 

Four  valid  and  The  foregoing  description  of  the  eight  forms  of 

marriages.  marriage  must  be  now  subjected  to  a critical  ex- 
amination. In  the  first  instance  there  are  two 
points  for  consideration  : — 


15  Manu,  iii.  20  cl  scq. 
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1st,  The  four  marriages  which  arc  first  on  the  history  of 

7 INDIA. 

list,  and  which  arc  permissible  to  all  the  four  castes.  pAUt  v. 

2nd,  The  four  marriages  which  are  last  upon  the  ~ 
list,  and  of  which  the  validity  is  more  or  less  im- 
pugned.10 

As  regards  the  four  valid  marriages,  it  will  be  The  ronr  vaiui 

° , . , . - marriages  as- 

seen  that  they  differ  in  name,  whilst  the  language 
implies  that  they  respectively  belonged  to  four mumllcs- 
different  communities ; and  by  comparing  the  four 
names  with  the  characteristics  of  each  form,  some 
valuable  inferences  may  be  drawn.  The  distinction 
between  each  of  the  four  may  be  thus  exhibited : — 

1st,  Brahmans ; — the  gift  of  a daughter  to  a man  Brahmans, 
learned  in  the  Veda. 

2nd,  Devatas  or  Vedic  Aryans; — the  gift  of  a vedic Aryans, 
daughter  to  a sacrificing  priest. 

3rd,  Rishis  or  Vedic  bards; — the  gift  of  a daugli-  bums. 
ter  in  return  for  a pair  or  two  of  kine. 

4th,  Prajcipatis ; — the  gift  of  a daughter  to  a Praj&patu. 
bridegroom  in  order  -that  the  pair  might  perform 
together  their  civil  and  religious  duties. 

Here  the  distinction  which  has  already  been  Apparent  con-  . 

J fusion  from  the 

drawn  between  the  Rishis  and  the  Brahmans 

1 • i i r»  • -i  , i tween  the  Deva- 

appears  to  be  involved  in  some  contusion  by  tlie  tas,  Rishis,  anil 
introduction  of  Devatas  and  Prajapatis  as  separate 
classes.  But  this  confusion  can  be  to  some  extent 
cleared  up.  The  Brahman  mode  of  giving  a daugh-  S“tof™ 
ter  to  a student  in  the  Veda,  was  no  doubt  the  Brahmamca«e- 
predominant  idea  of  marriage  in  the  Brahmanic  age 
which  is  depicted  in  the  code.  It  moreover  applied 
to  all  the  twice-born  castes,  as  all  were  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  Veda.  This  conception  of  marriage 


16  Manu,  iii.  39 — 42. 
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may  therefore  be  accepted  as  historical.  The  mode 
however  which  is  said  to  have  prevailed  amongst  the 
Devatas,  or  Vedic  Aryans,  of  giving  a daughter  to 
the  sacrificing  priest,  is  apparently  mythical.  The 
age  of  sacrifice  was  passing  away.  Flesh  sacri- 
fices are  scarcely  tolerated  in  the  code,  and  were 
certainly  opposed  to  Brahmanism.  Still  the  tradi- 
tions that  the  Yedic  Aryans  offered  such  sacrifices 
were  treasured  up  by  the  masses.  Hence,  if  it  was 
ruled  that  the  form  sanctioned  by  the  Brfihmans  was 
the  gift  of  a daughter  to  a student  in  the  Vedas,  it  was 
easy  to  arrive  at  the  mythical  idea  that  the  form 
sanctioned  amongst  the  Devatas  was  the  gift  of  a 
daughter  to  a sacrificing  priest.  But  whilst  one  idea 
is  in  accordance  with  human  nature,  the  other  is 
repugnant  to  it.  To  marry  a daughter  to  a young 
Vedic  scholar  is  natural  and  not  unpleasing  ; but  to 
marry  a daughter  to  a man  who  has  just  been  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  a butcher  or  a cook,  even  though 
it  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  gods,  is  opposed  to 
the  instincts  of  human  nature.  Moreover  the  latter 
idea  is  opposed  to  the  traditions  of  the  Vedic  Aryans, 
who  regarded  such  hired  priests  as  mere  mercen- 
aries unworthy  of  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
daughter  of  Kshatriya,  although  in  the  old  Vedic 
foretime  a Raja  might  have  given  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  a Vedic  bard.  In  one  direction 
however  the  apparently  mythical  idea  of  giving  a 
daughter  to  a sacrificing  priest  may  have  had  a 
historical  basis.  In  the  old  Vedic  period  the  priest 
and  the  head  of  a household  were  identical.  The 
idea  therefore  of  giving  a daughter  in  marriage  to 
a priest,  may  have  merely  involved  the  idea  of 
giving  her  in  marriage  to  the  head  of  a household. 
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Tho  tradition  as  regards  the  third  form  of  per-  history  of 

® 1 INDIA. 

missiblc  nuptials,  namely,  that  the  mode  amongst  part  v. 
the  Risliis  was  to  give  a daughter  to  a bridegroom  in  Rishi  mode  re- 

15  ...  . ill*  ferred  to  the 

exchange  for  a pair  or  two  ot  lane,  is  no  doubt  Ins-  oiavedic  period, 
torical ; and  it  probably  prevailed  more  or  less 
amongst  all  the  Yedie  Aryans,  as  it  does  even  in  the 
present  day  among  many  primitive  tribes  in  India. 

It  furnishes  moreover  a further  proof  of  the  distinc-  J,futhSeAS!Sdf 
tion  between  the  Risliis,  or  Yedie  bards,  and  the  tw^R^h/s' 

■»-,  ,,  • i i . /»  t»  i and  Br&hmans. 

liralimans  as  priests  and  worslnppers  ot  Uralima, 
which  has  been  laid  down  in  a previous  chapter. 

It  may  be  added  in  the  present  place,  that  the 
names  of  many  celebrated  Risliis  are  affixed  to  the 
Vedic  hymns  which  they  respectively  composed;17 


17  Amongst  the  authors  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  arc  to  be  found  the  time- 
honoured  names  of  Kanwa,  Parhsara,  Gotama,  Kasyapa,  Agastya,  Yiswamitra, 
Yhmadeva,  Atri,  Bharadwhja,  and Yasislitha.  These  Risliis  have  forages  been  re- 
garded as  Brahmans,  and  their  exaltation  would  naturally  tend  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Brahmans  as  a caste.  Accordingly  their  names  are  to  be  frequently 
found  in  the  Brahmanical  versions  of  the  Maha  Bharata  and  Ramiyana,  but 
always  under  suspicious  circumstances  arising  from  being  associated  with  super- 
natural details,  or  with  palpable  anachronisms.  Kanwa  was  the  putative  father  of 
Sakuntala,  the  mother  of  Raja  Bharata,  whose  son  Ilastin  founded  the  city  of 
Ilastinapur.  Parasara  was  the  holy  sage  who  is  said  to  have  created  a mist  by 
the  power  of  his  religious  austerities,  in  order  that  he  might  gratify  his  passion  for 
a fish-girl,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Yyasa.  Gotama  was  the  sage  whose 
connubial  felicity  was  disturbed  by  Indra,  and  who  subsequently  pronounced  a 
curse,  by  which  his  wife  was  turned  to  stone,  and  her  seducer  was  covered  with  a 
thousand  eyes.  Kasyapa  was  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the  Sun,  and  consequently 
the  forefather  of  the  Solar  race  at  Ayodhya.  Agastya  gave  mythical  weapons  to  the 
divine  hero  of  the  Ramayana,  drank  up  the  sea  with  all  its  crocodiles  and  big 
fishes,  and  prevented  the  Yindhya  mountain  from  attaining  a greater  altitude.  In 
the  Maha  Bharata  Yiswamitra  is  represented  as  the  real  father  of  Sakuntala  by  a 
celestial  nymph  ; and  he  rc-appears  in  the  Ramayana  for  the  purpose  of  telling  a 
number  of  absurd  stories  to  Rama,  and  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  Rama  and 
SitS..  Yamadeva  was  the  Minister  of  Dasaratha,  but  has  very  little  to  do  in  the 
action  of  the  poem  of  the  Ramayana.  Atri  is  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the  Moon, 
and  consequently  the  ancestor  of  the  Lunar  race  of  Bharata  ; but  yet  he  lived  to 
entertain  Rama  and  Sith  at  his  hermitage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chitra-kuta. 
Bharadwaja  was  the  mythical  father  of  Drona,  the  preceptor  of  the  Fandavas  and 
Kauravas  ; and  the  equally  mythical  entertainer  of  the  army  of  Bharata  at  Pra- 
yaga,  or  Allahabad.  A asishtha  again  is  said  to  have  been  the  preceptor  of  Dasaratha, 
and  takes  a prominent  part  in  the  minor  action  of  the  Ramayana.  These  details 
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history  or  and  that  they  could  scarcely  have  been  Brahmans, 
pakt  v.  because  their  hymns  are  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  god  Brahma.  On  the  contrary, 
if  any  stress  may  be  laid  upon  the  general  references 
in  the  Rig- Veda  to  the  Rishis  as  a collective  body, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Rishis  stand  prominently 
forward  as  the  worshippers  of  those  Vedic  deities 
who  were  the  least  in  favour  with  the  Brahmans.18 
Further  con-  Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  into  further  con- 
tweenCthemar-  sideration  the  distinction  which  Manu  draws  be- 
Rishis  and  that  tween  the  marriage  rite  of  the  Rishis  and  that  of  the 
mans.  Br&hmans.  The  former  appears  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  as  it  certainly  was  the  most  primitive  ; and 
moreover  was  devoid  of  any  religious  meaning  such 
as  clearly  appertains  to  the  other  three  approved 
marriages.  No  religious  qualification  was  required 
in  the  bridegroom,  and  the  young  man  simply 
obtained  a damsel  by  presenting  her  father  with  a 
pair  or  two  of  kine ; a practice  so  foreign  to  the 
civilization  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  Manu,  that  the  Hindu  lawgiver  is  compelled 
to  defend  it  by  urging  that  such  a gift  of  kine  to  the 
father  of  the  bride  was  not  a purchase.19  The  ccre- 

liave  already  been  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  association  of  the  individuals 
in  question  with  the  main  traditions  in  the  Malih  Bharata  and  Rumayana  is  purely 
mythical. 

18  The  Rishis  arc  specially  referred  to  as  a collective  body  in  the  following 
hymns.  “ Friendly  to  man  were  those  of  the  ancient  Rishis  whose  praises  thou 
(Indra)  hast  listened  to.”  (Mand  VIII.  Hymn  29,  v.  4.)  “ Aswins,  ■ hearing 

the  many  prayers  of  the  Rishis.”  (Ib.  Hymn  70,  v.  5.)  “ The  bride  of  Surya 

(i.  e.  Ushas,  the  dawn) hymned  by  the  Rishis.”  (Ib.  Hymn  75,  v.  5.)  “ In- 

vigorated by  the  praise  of  a thousand  Rishis,  this  Indra  is  vast  as  the  ocean.” 
(Mand  VIII.  Hymn  3,  v.  4.)  “Amid  those  who  do  not  praise  thee,  Indra,  amid 

theRishiswhodoprai.se  thee may  thou  increase.”  (Ib.  Hymn  6,  v.  12.) 

“ Come,  Aswins,  . . . when  the  Rishis  formerly  invoked  you  for  protection  ; so  now, 
Aswins,  come  at  my  devout  praises.”  (Ib.  Hymn  8,  v.  5.)  From  the  tenor  of  these 
mantras  it  would  seem  that  the  Rishis  arc  regarded  ns  even  more  ancient  than  the 
composition  of  many  of  the  hymns.  19  Manu,  iii.  63. 
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mony  taught  by  the  Br&hmans  was  altogether  dif-  history  of 
ferent.  The  bridegroom  was  assumed  to  be  learned  pART  V. 
in  the  Veda.  He  was  invited  and  hospitably  enter-  - 
tained  by  the  father  of  the  damsel,  and  then  married 
to  the  daughter,  after  which  the  father  of  the  bride 
presented  the  pair  with  clothes  and  ornaments. 

Another  and  equally  significant  distinction  seems  significance or 

11  i 1 i ° . . _ . the  distinction 

to  be  drawn  between  the  ceremony  of  the  Brahmans  b«tw!‘cn  the 
and  that  of  the  Prajapatis.  In  the  former  a father  ttatofthe 
gives  away  his  daughter  in  subordination  to  the 1 r‘lJJ|,atls' 
bridegroom ; a subordination  which  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  Bralnnanical  ideas,  and  which 
finds  full  expression  in  other  parts  of  the  code  of 
Manu.  In  the  ceremony  of  the  Prajapatis,  the 
father  gives  his  daughter  to  the  bridegroom,  and 
enjoins  them  to  “ perform  together  their  civil  and 
religious  duties.”  This  latter  expression  seems  to 
imply  a higher  social  position  on  the  part  of  the  wife, 
and  one  which  approaches  to  an  equality  with  the 
husband  ; and  this  elevation  of  women  in  the  social 
scale  is  in  accordance  with  Ksliatriya  institutions, 
and  certainly  finds  expression  in  the  Rig-Veda.20  It 
is  however  apparently  connected  with  a religious 
system,  as  some  stress  is  laid  upon  the  religious 
duties  of  the  married  pair.  Now  the  Prajapatis  $£etherVra- 
were  undoubtedly  a religious  community  ; and  the IXareTiVereni 
question  which  arises  tor  consideration  is  whether 
any  distinction  can  be  laid  down  between  the  Pra- 
japatis as  worshippers  of  Prajapati,  and  the  Brah- 
mans as  worshippers  of  Brahma  or  Brahmd.  Hitherto 
Prajapati  has  always  been  identified  with  Brahma, 
and  the  conception  of  each  deity  as  the  creator  of 


20  See  Rig -Veda,  Mand  I.  Hymn  26,  vol.  iv.  Wilson’s  note. 
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history  of  the  universe  appears  to  be  the  same.  But  it  by  no 
party,  means  follows  that  the  two  conceptions  did  not 
originate  from  different  sources  and  become  sub- 
sequently blended  together ; and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  worship  of  Prajapati,  as  one  God,  is  associ- 
ated with  Manu,  who  has  been  termed  a Prajdpati.21 
Again,  the  worship  of  the  Pitris  is  associated  with 
Prajapati;  and  the  Pitris  are  said  to  reside  in 
the  heaven  of  Prajapati : and  Manu  lays  down  a 
distinction  between  the  world  of  the  Sun,  as  the 
heaven  of  the  Prajapatis,  and  the  world  or  heaven 
of  Brahma.22  The  question  however  can  scarcely  be 
Conclusions,  regarded  as  fairly  solved  ; and  it  can  only  be  con- 
jectured that  Prajapati,  or  ruler,  may  have  been 
originally  a Kshatriya  conception  of  the  One  God ; 
and  that  Brahma  may  in  like  manner  have  been  the 
Brahmanical  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Relative  anti-  It  may  HOW  be  US  Well  tO  recapitulate  the  con- 

marriages  of  the  elusions  which  seem  to  be  established  by  the  fore- 

Rishis,  Prajapa-  _ . J 

tis,  and  Brail-  going:  data.  The  most  ancient  form  of  marriage 

mans.  o o o 

was  apparently  that  of  the  lvishis,  in  which  a bride- 
groom gave  a pair  or  two  of  kine  to  the  father  of  the 
bride,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  a marriage  feast.  A 
relic  of  this  primitive  custom  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the 
modern  rite,  in  which  a cow  is  tied  up,  but  let  loose 
instead  of  being  killed.  The  Daiva  form  is  dubious. 
The  Prajilpatya  form  is  apparently  later  in  the  order 
of  time,  being  connected  with  a monotheistic  religion 
which  prevailed  during  a transition  period  between 
the  worship  of  the  Vcdic  deities  and  that  of  the  god 
Brahma,  and  entailed  civil  and  religious  duties  upon 


21  See  the  Mantras  already  quoted  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  I.  p.  29. 
22  Manu,  iv.  182. 
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both  men  and  women.  1 lie  Brahma  form  is  an-  history  of 

ii  i „ n INDIA. 

parently  the  most  modern  of  all.  part  v. 

Having  thus  brought  under  review  the  four  forms  The  four  marri- 

„ . 1-1  -ill  , aces  treated  by 

ot  marriage  which  were  permitted  by  the  code,  it  “mu as  nu-gai. 
becomes  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
four  remaining  nuptials,  three  of  which  were  famous 
in  the  national  traditions,  and  may  have  been 
occasionally  practised  in  the  age  of  Manu,  but  all 
of  which  were  more  or  less  censured  by  the  Hindu 
lawgiver.  They  also  seem  to  some  extent  to  ap- 
pertain to  different  communities,  or  perhaps  to 
different  phases  of  civilization ; but  they  are  all 
widely  separated  from  the  four  orthodox  forms  by 
one  general  characteristic,  namely,  the  absence  of 
all  ceremony,  religious  or  otherwise.  The  conditions 
of  each  may  be  thus  exhibited  : — 

1st,  The  Asura,  in  which  the  bridegroom  pur-  Asura. 
chased  a damsel  of  her  father. 

2nd,  The  Gandharva,  in  which  a union  was  Gandharva. 
prompted  by  mutual  desire,  and  in  which  the  rite 
was  not  necessarily  binding  for  the  future. 

3rd,  The  Rakshasa,  in  which  a damsel  was  Rakshasa. 
captured  by  force  of  arms. 

4th,  The  Paisacha,  in  which  a damsel  was  sur-  paisdcha. 
prised  whilst  asleep,  or  under  the  influence  of  strong 
liquor,  or  disordered  in  her  intellect. 

Of  these  four  marriage  customs,  the  first  and  last,  Asura  and  Pai- 

. ..........  l . sdcha  strictly 

namely,  the  Asura  and  Paisacha,  were  altogether  prohibited, 
forbidden  by  Manu;  whilst  the  Gandharva  and  The Gandharva 

R/l  i i ...  i . • and  Rakshasa 

aksliasa  were  only  permitted  to  warriors,  or  men  tolerated, 
of  the  Kshatriya  caste. 

The  Asura  custom  might  be  supposed  by  its  Asura  mode  a 

. />  . . . . , . degenerate  form 

name  to  refer  to  marriages  amongst  the  Asuras  or  of  the  marriage 
aborigines ; but  in  Manu’s  time,  when  the  caste 

33 
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Gandharva 
mode  an  expres- 
sion of  idyllio 
amours. 


system  had  been  fully  established,  the  term  Asura 
was  probably  employed  only  as  one  of  reproach.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  primitive 
custom  of  a bridegroom  giving  a pair  of  kine  to  the 
father  of  his  bride,  would  degenerate  in  an  age  of 
comparative  luxury  into  a mere  matter  of  bargain 
and  sale ; in  which  family  rank  and  personal  attrac- 
tions were  duly  considered,  and  an  equivalent  de- 
manded in  money  and  jewels.23  The  Gandharva  mar- 
riage on  the  other  hand  might  be  regarded  as  the 
expression  of  a woman’s  independence  in  the  dis- 
posal of  her  affections ; or,  what  has  already  been 
indicated,  it  might  merely  refer  to  the  idyllic  loves 
of  pastoral  times,  when  a swain  met  a damsel  in  the 
forest,  and  the  unsophisticated  pair  simply  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  mutual  desire  without  regard  to  law 


23  Marriage  customs  have  greatly  changed  since  the  time  of  Manu.  In  Bengal 
the  great  difficulty  is  for  the  father  of  daughters  to  procure  husbands  for  them, 
and  a system  prevails  not  unlike  the  purchase  of  bridegrooms.  At  this  present 
moment,  if  a father  wishes  to  marry  a daughter  to  a young  Bengalee  who  has 
taken  a degree  at  the  Calcutta  University,  he  must  agree  to  spend  a much  larger 
sum  of  money  upon  the  marriage  entertainment,  and  upon  the  jewels  and  gilts, 
than  would  have  been  necessary  had  the  bridegroom  foiled  to  pass  the  University 
examination.  The  vast  expense  attending  the  purchasing  of  a bridegroom  of  the 
Kul in  caste  is  well  known ; and  a curious  illustration  of  the  social  ideas  upon  this 
matter  may  be  obtained  from  a recent  biography  of  a Bengalee millionnaire,  named 
Ramdoolal  Dey,  who  wished  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a young  Kulin  named 
Radhakissen.  The  biography  is  written  by  an  intelligent  Bengalee  gentleman, 
named  Grish  Chundcr  Ghosc;  and  the  following  extract  is  given  in  the  very  words 
of  the  author  : — ‘‘  Born  of  parents  wretchedly  poor,  the  soul  of  Radhakissen  was  as 
small  as  his  circumstances  were  pitiful.  His  Koolinism  was  the  only  bait  that  had 
attracted  Ramdoolal  to  the  lad.  The  lad,  though  not  ugly,  was  ungainly.  II  is 
hair  was  red  and  his  features  were  gross.  He  had  not  received  even  an  ordinary 
education.  Yet  Ramdoolal  was  anxious  to  wed  his  eldest  and  most  favourite 
daughter, — a daughter  in  whose  name  lie  had  built  a ship,  — to  the  son  of  a Ivoolin. 
That  daughter  refused  however  to  marry  the  bridegroom  thus  selected  for  her. 
She  had  seen  the  boy  herself ; she  loathed  him  with  the  absurd  hate  of  a child.  On 
the  night  on  which  the  marriage  was  consummated,  the  bride  screamed,  and  the 
bride  writhed  on  her  scat  whilst  being  conveyed  to  the  altar.  So  violent  indeed 
was  her  conduct,  that  Ramdoolal  was  compelled  to  soften  her,  in  order  that  the 
marriage  rites  might  be  proceeded  with,  by  pouring  a handful  of  gold  mohurs  into 
her  lap.” 
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or  ceremony.  The  Rakshasa  marriage  again  refers 
to  a custom  which  prevailed  during  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Aryan  invaders  and  the  aborigines,  by 
which  the  daughters  and  even  the  wives  of  the  con- 
quered became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors.  The 
Puis&cha  however  has  not  a semblance  to  either  a 
form  or  a right.  The  damsel  was  neither  purchased, 
nor  seduced,  nor  carried  away  captive,  but  was 
simply  taken  at  a disadvantage ; an  outrage  which 
was  far  more  likely  to  be  committed  amongst  a peace- 
ful community  than  amongst  a race  of  chivalrous 
warriors  like  the  Kshatriyas.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Paisacha  is  somewhat  curious.  The  Pisachas  were 
evil  spirits,  or  ghosts,  who  were  supposed  to  haunt  the 
earth ; but  sometimes  they  were  identified  with  the 
more  terrible  and  uncivilized  aborigines.24  If  therefore 
a damsel  found  herself  likely  to  become  a mother, 
without  being  able  to  furnish  a satisfactory  reason 
for  her  maternity,  she  would  naturally  plead  that  she 
had  been  victimized  by  a Pisacha ; and  probably 
from  this  circumstance  the  term  came  to  be  applied 
to  all  cases  in  which  a damsel  had  been  taken  at  a 
disadvantage  by  a mortal  lover.  In  modern  times 
however  the  belief  is  still  very  general  throughout 
the  rural  districts  of  India,  that  wives  as  well  as 
maidens  may  be  occasionally  victimized  by  such 
ghostly  admirers. 

The  law  permitting  Gandharva  and  Rakshasa 
marriages  to  the  Kshatriyas  is  not  without  historical 
sio-nificance.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  at  the  time 

O 

the  code  of  Manu  was  promulgated  the  Kshatriyas 
formed  a powerful  class  of  the  community ; and  that 

21  “ Destroy,  Indra,  tlie  tawny-coloured,  fearfully-roaring  Pisachi ; annihilate 
the  Rakshasas.”  Rig- Veda,  Maud  I.  Hymn  133,  v.  5. 
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Rakshasa  mode 
a war  custom  of 
the  Kshatriyas. 


Paisftcha  modo 
originating  in  a 
belief  in  ghosts. 


Significance  of 
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history  of  the  Br&hmans  found  it  necessary  to  temporize,  in 

INDIA.  , „ " . 1 

paet  v.  order  to  reconcile  so  arrogant  and  important  a caste 
with  Brahmanical  law.25 

Respective  The  respective  merits  and  demerits  of  the  eight 

merits  and  de-  J-  o 

Sight  fom^of  forms  of  marriage  are  thus  indicated  by  Manu : — 

marriage. 

“ The  son  of  a wife  by  the  Brahma  rite,  if  he  performs 
virtuous  acts,  redeems  from  sin  ten  ancestors  and  ten  de- 
scendants, and  redeems  likewise  himself,  making  twenty-one 
persons  in  all.  The  son  of  a wife  by  the  Daiva  rite  redeems 
seven  ancestors  and  seven  descendants.  The  son  of  a wife 
by  the  Arsharite  redeems  three  ancestors  and  three  de- 
scendants. The  son  of  a wife  by  the  Prajapatya  rite  re- 
deems six  ancestors  and  six  descendants.  By  these  four 
marriages  are  born  sons  illumined  by  the  Veda,  beloved  by 
the  learned,  adorned  with  beauty,  endowed  with  goodness, 
wealthy,  renowned,  blessed  with  all  lawful  enjoyments,  per- 
forming every  duty,  and  living  a hundred  years.  But  in 
the  four  other  marriages,  which  are  base  marriages,  are 
born  sons,  who  act  cruelly,  speak  falsely,  abhor  the  Veda, 
and  the  duties  prescribed  therein.”26 


Significance  of 
Manu’s  appli- 
cation of  the 
doctrine. 


The  foregoing  observations  of  the  Hindu  law- 
giver on  each  of  the  eight  forms  of  marriage  furnish 
a curious  illustration  of  the  system  of  merits  and 
demerits,  which  has  already  been  explained  as  form- 
ing the  ground -work  of  Brahmanism.  The  ingenuity 
of  the  authors  of  the  code  in  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject is  well  worthy  of  notice.  According  to  the 
dogma  inculcated,  the  merits  of  an  individual  ac- 


25  The  custom  of  treating  female  captives  as  prize  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  In 
this  fashion  Chryscis  and  Briseis  were  allotted  to  Agamemnon  and  Achilles ; and 
the  mother  of  Sisera  is  represented  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  as  expecting 
the  return  of  the  victorious  army  of  her  son  with  a damsel  or  two  to  every  man. 
The  brute  violence  of  the  custom  was  greatly  mitigated  in  the  Mosaic  law,  which 
ordered  that  a beautiful  captive  should  shave  her  bead  and  be  permitted  to  lament 
her  parents  for  a whole  month,  before  a warrior  could  make  her  his  wife. 

26  Manu,  iii.  36—41. 
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quired  by  an  orthodox  marriage  will  not  only  tend 
to  his  own  deliverance  from  the  punishment  awarded 
to  demerits,  hut  in  some  cases  will  deliver  his  an- 
cestors or  his  descendants  from  such  evil  conse- 
quences. Now,  amongst  the  Hindus  the  marriage 
of  a son  is  brought  about  by  the  parents;  and 
although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  custom 
was  not  in  force  in  very  ancient  times,  yet  the  obli- 
gation of  a father  as  regards  the  marriage  of  his  sons 
and  daughters  seems  to  have  been  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  Manu.  The  Hindu  lawgiver  ac- 
cordingly enlists  the  self-interest  of  parents,  by 
declaring  that  the  merits  of  those  who  contract  the 
better  forms  of  marriage  will  be  felt  through  a cer- 
tain number  of  degrees  in  the  ascending  line ; and 
in  like  manner  he  enlists  the  self-interest  of  the  pair 
about  to  be  married,  by  declaring  that  such  merits 
will  be  also  felt  by  the  children  through  a corre- 
sponding number  of  generations  in  the  descending 
line.  In  the  same  spirit  it  is  asserted  that  the  sons 
who  are  born  from  any  of  the  prohibited  marriages 
will  turn  out  the  vilest  of  characters. 
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THE  SRADDHA,  OR  FEAST  OF  THE  DEAD. 

The  Sr&ddha,  or  feast  of  tlie  dead,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  primitive,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of 
the  most  simple,  of  all  the  Yedic  rites  that  have 
been  handed  down  from  a period  of  remote  antiquity 
to  the  present  day.  It  originated  in  the  crude  idea 
already  indicated,  that  the  spirit  or  ghost  had  a 
separate  existence  after  death,  and  that  it  might  be 
gratified  or  propitiated  with  offerings  of  food.  This 
idea  certainly  involved  a belief  in  the  prolonged 
existence  of  the  spirit  in  a future  state  of  being;  but 
in  its  origin  it  had  no  connection  with  the  doctrine 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  It  is  rather  to 
be  traced  to  the  old  world  belief,  which  has  existed 
in  all  ages,  and  which  still  lingers  in  the  imagination 
of  even  a philosophic  and  material  generation,  that 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  hover  at  times  near  those 
persons  and  places  which  were  associated  with  their 
earthly  careers,  and  are  gratified  by  any  tribute  of 
respect  which  may  be  paid  to  their  memory.1 


1 This  idea  finds  exquisite  expression  in  Collins’s  poem  on  the  death  of  Thom- 
son : — 

“ Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 

When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  dress’d  ; 

And  oft  shall  stay  the  dashing  oar 
To  hid  his  gentle  spirit  rest.” 
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The  Sr&ddlia,  or  feast  of  the  dead,  was  thus  in 
its  earliest  form  a pleasing  expression  of  natural 
religion,  which  long  preceded  the  advent  of  a priestly 
caste,  or  the  introduction  of  a systematic  ritual.  But, 
like  every  other  popular  ceremonial  which  has  been 
handed  down  amongst  the  Hindus  from  the  Vedie 
period,  it  has  been  recast  in  a Brahmanical  mould  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  latter  form  that  the  institution 
appears  in  the  Epics  as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  Manu. 
It  consists  of  three  distinct  rites  : — 

1st,  The  Daily  Sr&ddlia,  to  be  performed  in 
propitiation  of  the  Pitris,  or  ghosts  of  remote 
ancestors. 

2nd,  The  Monthly  Sniddha,  to  be  performed  in 
propitiation  of  the  more  immediate  paternal  an- 
cestors. 

3rd,  The  Funeral  Sniddha,  to  be  performed 
within  a certain  period  after  death,  or  the  hearing 
of  the  death,  of  a near  kinsman. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  that  Sniddhas  are 
likewise  performed  on  other  occasions,  and  notably 
at  the  celebration  of  any  marriage  ceremony.2 


2 In  a work  entitled  Nirneya  Sindlm,  Colebrooke  found  auth  rity  for  classify- 
ing obsequies  under  twelve  heads.  (1.)  Daily  obsequies,  either  food  or  water  only, 
in  honour  of  ancestors  in  general,  but  excluding  the  Viswadevas.  (2.)  Obsequies 
for  a special  cause,  that  is,  in  honour  of  a kinsman  recently  defunct.  (3.)  Volun- 
tary obsequies,  performed  by  way  of  supererogation,  for  the  greater  benefit  of  the 
deceased.  (4.)  Obsequies  for  increase  of  prosperity,  performed  upon  any  accession 
of  wealth,  and  upon  other  joyful  occasions.  (5.)  A Sraddha  intended  to  introduce 
the  ghost  of  a deceased  kinsman  to  the  rest  of  the  ghosts.  (6.)  Obsequies  per- 
formed on  appointed  days,  such  as  that  of  new  moon,  full  moon,  sun’s  passage  into 
a new  sign,  etc.  (7-)  A Sraddha  to  sanctify  the  food  at  an  entertainment  given 
to  a company  of  Brahmans.  (8.)  One  performed  when  stated  numbers  of  Brah- 
mans are  fed  at  the  cost  of  a person  who  needs  purification  from  some  defilement. 
(9.)  A Sraddha  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of  any  solemn  rite,  and  considered 
as  a part  of  such  rite.  (10.)  A Srhddha  in  honour  of  deities.  (11.)  Oblations  of 
clarified  butter,  previous  to  the  undertaking  of  a distant  journey.  (12.)  A Srad- 
dha to  sanctify  a meal  of  flesh-meat  prepared  simply  for  the  sake  of  nourishment. 
See  Colebrooke’s  Essays  on  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus. 
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The  daily  Sraddha  was  an  offering  eitlier  of 
boiled  rice,  or  of  milk,  roots,  and  fruit,  or  of  water 
only,  to  the  Pitris,  or  remote  ancestors.  This  cere- 
monial has  been  already  described,3  and  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  add  that  in  modern  practice  it  is 
considered  sufficient  to  pour  water  out  of  a particular 
vessel  every  day  as  a drink-offering  to  the  Pitris. 

The  monthly  Sraddha  may  be  considered  under 
four  separate  heads  : — 

1st,  Ceremonies  to  be  performed  at  a monthly 
Sraddha. 

2nd,  Persons  to  be  entertained  at  the  monthly 
Sraddha. 

3rd,  Persons  to  be  excluded  from  the  monthly 
Sraddha. 

4th,  Relative  merits  of  the  different  kinds  of 
victuals  which  may  be  offered  at  a monthly  Sraddha. 

The  ceremonies  at  the  monthly  Sraddha,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Institutes  of  Manu,  are  of  a very 
intelligible  character ; and  seem  to  have  been  laid 
down  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  old  Vedic 
offering  of  food  and  water  into  a great  feast  to  the 
Brahmans.  The  monthly  Sr&ddha  was  performed 
on  the  dark  day  of  the  moon,  that  is,  when  the  sun 
and  moon  are  in  conjunction.  A sequestered  spot 
was  selected,  such  as  was  supposed  to  be  pleasing  to 
the  ghosts ; and  then  the  invited  Brahmans  were 
conducted  to  their  allotted  seats,  which  had  been 
purified  with  kusa  grass,  and  were  presented  with 
garlands  of  flowers  and  sweet  perfumes.  The 
officiating  Brahman  then  satisfied  the  three  Vedic 
deities, — Agni,  Soma,  and  Yama, — by  pouring  an 
oblation  of  ghee  upon  the  sacred  fire.  He  then 


3 Sec  ante,  chap.  vii. 
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proceeded  to  satisfy  the  ancestors  of  the  giver  of  the 
Sraddha.  He  first  sprinkled  water  on  the  ground 
with  his  right  hand,  and  then  formed  three  balls  or 
cakes  of  boiled  rice,  which  are  called  pindas.  One 
of  these  cakes  is  presented  to  each  of  the  three  im- 
mediate paternal  ancestors,  namely,  the  father,  the 
grandfather,  and  the  great-grandfather.  The  offer- 
ing of  pindas,  however,  is  said  to  be  extended  to  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  degrees  of  paternal  ancestors 
in  the  ascending  line,  by  the  simple  process  of  wiping 
the  hand  with  kusa  grass  after  offering  the  pindas  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  degree. 
This  ceremony  was  followed  by  a great  feast  to  the 
Brahmans,  consisting  of  vessels  filled  with  rice, 
together  with  broths,  potherbs,  milk  and  curds, 
ghee,  spiced  puddings,  milky  messes  of  various  sorts, 
roots  of  herbs,  ripe  fruits,  and  savoury  meats ; and 
during  the  feast  passages  were  read  from  the  Sastras. 
The  remains  of  the  cakes  were  to  be  eaten  by  a cow, 
a Brahman,  or  a kid ; or  to  be  cast  into  water  or 
fire ; 4 but  the  wife  of  the  householder  was  to  eat 
the  middle  of  the  three  cakes,  in  order  that  she 
might  become  the  mother  of  a son,  who  should  be 
long-lived,  famous,  strong-minded,  wealthy,  and  the 
father  of  many  sons.  When  the  Brahmans  had  duly 
feasted,  the  householder  gave  a feast  to  the  kinsmen 
of  his  father,  and  afterwards  to  the  kinsmen  of  his 
mother.5  In  cases  of  poverty,  however,  the  offering 
of  water  seems  to  be  considered  a sufficient  satisfac- 
tion of  the  spirits  of  the  six  paternal  ancestors.6 

4 A curious  illustration  of  the  popular  belief  as  regards  the  mode  by  which 
the  food  was  supposed  to  reach  the  ghosts,  is  to  be  found  in  the  discussion  between 
Rama  and  Javali.  See  Part  iv.  chap.  xiv.  See  also  the  narrative  of  the  second 
adventure  of  the  horse  in  Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  chap.  xvi. 

5 Manu,  iii.  206 — 265. 
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6 Manu,  iii.  283. 
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(1.)  Persons  dis- 
qualified on  mo- 
ral grounds. 


As  regards  the  persons  to  be  invited  to  the 
monthly  Sraddha,  great  stress  is  laid  by  the  code 
upon  the  entertainment  of  learned  Brahmans,  and 
the  exclusion  of  ignorant  ones  from  the  Srdddha ; 
but  it  is  added  that  if  such  learned  Br&hmans  cannot 
be  found,  certain  relatives  may  be  entertained.  This 
last  expression  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  may  possi- 
bly imply  that  the  Sraddha  was  originally  eaten  by 
the  kinsmen,  and  that  the  introduction  of  learned 
Brdhmans  was  a later  idea.7 

Manu’s  catalogue  of  the  persons  who  were  to  be 
excluded  from  a monthly  Sraddha  is  of  a very  mis- 
cellaneous character ; and  is  chiefly  valuable  from 
the  illustrations  which  it  furnishes  of  the  Bralnnani- 
cal  notion  of  impure  or  immoral  characters.  The 
catalogue  may  be  re-distributed  under  four  general 
heads,  according  to  the  four  different  grounds  upon 
which  the  individuals  specified  have  been  respect- 
ively excluded,  namely,  moral,  religious,  physical, 
and  professional. 

The  persons  to  be  excluded  from  a Sraddha  on 
moral  grounds,  are  : — 

“ A Brahmachari  who  has  not  read  the  Veda ; a Brah- 
man who  has  committed  theft ; one  who  opposes  his  pre- 
ceptor ; a younger  brother  married  before  the  elder ; an 
elder  brother  not  married  before  the  younger  ; one  who  sub- 
sists by  the  wealth  of  many  relatives ; the  husband  of  a 
Sudra ; the  son  of  a twice-married  woman ; a husband  in 
whose  house  an  adulterer  dwells ; one  who  teaches  the 
Veda  for  wages;  one  who  gives  wages  to  such  a teacher; 
the  pupil  of  a Siidra ; the  Sudra  preceptor ; a rude  speaker ; 
the  son  of  an  adulteress  born  either  before  or  after  the  death 
of  her  husband;  a forsaker  of  his  mother,  father,  or  pre- 


7 Manu,  iii.  1 18. 
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ceptor  without  just  cause  ; a man  who  forms  a connection  history  of 
with  great  sinners ; a house-burner;  a giver  of  poison;  an  J,™AV 

eater  of  food  offered  by  tho  son  of  an  adulterer ; a suborner  of 

perjury ; a wrangler  with  his  father ; a drinker  of  intoxi- 
cating spirits ; one  of  evil  repute  ; a cheat ; the  husband  of 
a younger  sister  married  before  the  elder;  an  injurer  of  his 
friend ; a father  instructed  in  the  Veda  by  his  own  son ; one 
who  diverts  water-courses  ; a seducer  of  damsels ; a man 
who  delights  in  mischief ; a Brahman  living  as  a Sudra  ; 
one  who  observes  neither  approved  customs  nor  prescribed 
duties ; a constant  and  importunate  asker  of  favours ; one 
who  is  despised  by  the  virtuous ; the  husband  of  a twice- 
married  woman ; a Brahman  of  bad  manners ; and  an  ignor- 
ant Brahman.” 

The  persons  to  be  excluded  from  a Sraddha  on  (2.)  Persons  dis- 

A qualified  on  re- 

religious  grounds,  are: — ligious  grounds. 

“ Those  who  profess  to  disbelieve  in  a future  state ; a 
Brahman  who  has  performed  many  sacrifices  for  other  men ; 
those  who  worship  images  for  gain  ; one  who  deserts  the 
sacred  fire;  one  who  omits  the  five  great  sacraments;  a con- 
temner of  Brahmans  ; a despiser  of  scripture ; and  one  who 
sacrifices  only  to  the  inferior  gods.” 

The  persons  to  be  excluded  from  a Sraddha  on  (a.)  Persons  dis- 

. A qualified  on  phy- 

physical  grounds,  are  : — sical  Rrountis- 

“ Those  with  whitlows  on  their  nails  ; those  with  black- 
yellow  teeth ; a consumptive  man ; a man  who  has  lost  an 
eye  ; a man  with  elephantiasis ; an  impotent  man  ; an  epi- 
leptic man  ; one  with  erysipelas ; a leper ; a lunatic  ; a blind 
man  ; a club-footed  man.” 


The  persons  to  be  excluded  from  a Sraddha  be- 
cause of  their  trade  or  profession,  are : — 

“ Physicians ; gamesters;  usurers;  dancers;  sellers  of 
meat ; those  who  live  by  low  traffic  ; a public  servant  of  the 
whole  town  ; a public  servant  of  the  Baja ; a feeder  of  cattle; 
a seller  of  the  moon-plant ; a navigator  of  the  ocean  ; a 
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poetical  encomiast ; an  oil  man ; one  wlio  employs  game- 
sters for  his  own  benefit ; a seller  of  liquors ; a maker  of 
bows  and  arrows ; the  keeper  of  a gambling-bouse  ; a com- 
mon informer ; a tamer  of  elephants,  bulls,  horses,  or  camels  ; 
one  who  subsists  by  astrology  ; a keeper  of  birds  ; one  who 
teaches  the  use  of  arms ; one  who  builds  houses  for  gain ; a 
messenger ; a planter  of  trees  for  pay  ; a breeder  of  sport- 
ing dogs ; a falconer ; one  who  supports  himself  by  tillage  ; 
a shepherd ; a keeper  of  buffaloes  ; and  one  who  removes 
dead  bodies  for  pay.” 

The  food  that  is  given  to  such  men  at  a Sr&ddha 
becomes  base  and  impure ; and  the  giver  of  the 
Sraddha  will  be  punished  in  the  next  life.8 

The  foregoing  catalogues  of  persons  who  are  to 
be  excluded  from  a Sraddha  are  very  suggestive. 
In  the  first  place  it  will  be  noticed  that  Manu  classi- 
fies immorality,  heresy,  and  deviation  from  caste  rule, 
with  physical  evils,  such  as  leprosy,  blindness,  and 
elephantiasis ; and  this  intermingling  is  more  per- 
ceptible in  the  original  text,  where  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  separate  the  precepts  under  different 
heads.  This  strange  confusion  of  sin  and  disease 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  old  idea,  connected 
with  the  dogma  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  that 
disease  was  the  punishment  of  sins  committed  either 
in  this  life  or  in  a previous  state  of  existence. 

The  peculiar  usages  which  seem  to  have  origin- 
ated some  of  the  precepts  are  also  well  worthy  of 
notice.  Thus  it  has  been  seen  that  it  was  considered 
wrong  for  a younger  brother  or  a younger  sister  to 
be  married  before  an  elder  brother  or  an  elder  sister ; 

8 Manu,  iii.  150  ct  scq.  The  punishments  dogmatically  awarded  by  Manu  to 
sinners  in  the  next  life  are  without  significance,  excepting  so  far  as  they  illustrate 
the  doctrine  of  merits  and  demerits  already  explained.  Accordingly  they  arc  only 
given  in  the  above  text  in  a general  and  abstract  form. 
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a notion  which,  could  only  find  a place  amongst  a 
people  who  believed  that  the  marriage  of  a daughter 
was  a duty  which  every  parent  was  bound  to  fulfil.9 
It  has  also  been  seen  that  a woman  who  married  a 
second  husband  was  held  in  great  abhorrence  ; and 
to  the  present  day  the  marriage  of  a Hindu  widow, 
even  when  her  first  husband  has  died  before  the 
marriage  has  been  consummated,  is  regarded  with  a 
national  antipathy  which  education  and  legislation 
have  done  but  little  to  remove.  It  is  also  somewhat 
curious  that  Manu  should  exclude  a constant  and 
importunate  asker  of  favours  from  a Sraddha ; from 
which  it  would  appear  that  askers  of  favours  were 
as  constant  and  importunate  in  the  age  of  Manu  as 
they  are  in  our  own  time. 

Amongst  the  persons  whom  Manu  directed  should 
be  excluded  on  religious  grounds  are  to  be  found 
those  who  sacrifice  only  to  the  u inferior  gods.” 
This  expression  of  “ inferior  gods  ” seems  to  suggest 
a religious  opposition.  Indeed  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Manu  is  alluding  to  the  old  Vedic  deities,  who 
were  treated  by  the  Brahmans  as  subordinate  to 
their  god  Brahma.  The  injunction  against  the 
Brahmans  who  performed  many  sacrifices  for  other 
men,  may  have  been  aimed  at  the  mercenary  priests 
who  sacrificed  for  hire.  The  injunction  against  those 
who  worshipped  images  for  the  sake  of  gain  is  in- 
volved in  more  obscurity,  inasmuch  as  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  satisfactory  reference  to  images 
in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda ; although  it  is  easy 


9 The  same  idea  finds  expression  in  the  marriage  of  Jacob  to  Leah,  when 
Jacob  was  really  in  love  with  the  younger  sister  Rachel,  and  under  the  idea  that 
Rachel  was  to  be  his  bride. 
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or  later  find  expression. 

The  exclusion  of  men  who  followed  certain 
trades  or  professions  from  the  entertainment  given 
at  a Srdddha,  furnishes  in  like  manner  some  striking 
illustrations  of  the  old  opposition  between  the  priest 
and  the  soldier,  the  Brdhman  and  the  Kshatriya, 
which  seems  to  be  more  or  less  identical  with  the 
opposition  between  the  Brdhmans  and  the  Vedic 
Aryans.  Tlius  amongst  the  ancient  Kshatriyas 
gambling  was  a favourite  pastime,  and  certainly  was 
not  regarded  as  a vice,  excepting  when  carried  to  a 
vicious  excess  and  terminating  in  the  ruin  of  a family. 
Even  Yudhislithira,  who  is  represented  in  the  Malui 
Bhdrata  as  an  incarnation  of  Dliarma,  or  goodness, 
and  who  was  apparently  regarded  as  a model  Raja, 
is  actually  said  to  have  disguised  himself  as  a Brah- 
man, and  in  that  guise  to  have  taught  the  art  of  dice 
to  the  Raja  of  Virdta.  But  Manu  excludes  from  the 
Srdddha  every  gambler,  and  every  man  who  keeps 
a gambling-house  or  employs  gamblers.  Then  again 
the  Kshatriyas  revelled  in  wine  and  flesh -meat ; but 
Manu  excludes  the  sellers  of  wine  and  meat  from  the 
Srdddha.  The  most  significant  precepts  however 
are  those  which  exclude  the  makers  of  bows  and  ar- 
rows, the  tamers  of  horses,  and  those  who  taught  the 
use  of  arms;  for  the  bow  was  the  favourite  weapon 
of  the  Kshatriyas,  and  the  taming  of  horses  was  re- 
garded as  a royal  accomplishment ; whilst  two  of  the 
most  patriarchal  characters  in  the  Malui  Bhdrata, 
Bhfshma  and  Drona,  are  said  to  have  trained  Pdndu 
and  Dritarashtra,  and  their  sons,  the  Pdndavas  and 
Kauravas,  in  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  weapons. 
The  exclusion  of  navigators  is  equally  curious.  Na- 


S Olers  of  wino 
and  flesh-meat. 


Makers  of  wea- 
pons and  tamers 
of  horses. 
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vigation  was  certainly  known  to  the  Vcdic  Aryans,  h1  story  of 
and  is  even  recognized  by  Manu  ; 10  but  it  has  always  part  v. 
been  regarded  with  peculiar  horror  by  the  Brah- 
mans ; and  consequently  it  is  referred  to  the  three 
first  Yugas  or  ages,  but  discountenanced  in  the  age 
of  Kali.  The  exclusion  of  physicians  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  idea  that  they  must  be  impure  from 
having  to  deal  with  impure  things. 

As  regards  the  food  to  be  offered  to  the  ghosts  at 
the  monthly  Sraddha,  the  precepts  in  Manu  are  also  S^ataalsr*d- 
significant.  The  old  primitive  custom  of  offering ‘1I‘,L 
fish  and  flesh  is  sufficiently  recognized,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  urged  that  the  ghosts  prefer  a 
more  simple  and  Brahmanical  diet,  such  as  milk  and 
honey.11  At  a later  period  it  was  declared  that  the 
feasting  on  flesh-meat  at  a Sraddha  was  forbidden  in 
the  Kali  age.12 

The  funeral  Sraddha,  which  is  performed  after  Funeral  snu- 
'the  death  of  a kinsman,  is  in  every  respect  similar 
to  the  monthly  Sraddha,  and  consequently  calls  for 
no  detailed  description.  The  code  lays  down  certain 
laws  as  regards  the  purification  of  the  survivors,  but 
they  are  devoid  of  historical  significance.  The 


10  Many,  viii.  156,  157. 

11  “ Offerings  of  the  following  victuals  are  said  to  be  capable  of  satisfying  the 

ancestors  of  men  for  different  periods  : Tila  [i.  e.  sesamum  seeds],  rice,  barley, 

black  lentils  or  vetches,  water,  roots,  and  fruit,  given  with  the  prescribed  cere- 
monies, will  satisfy  the  ancestors  of  men  for  an  entire  month.  Fish  will  satisfy 
them  for  two  months  ; venison  for  three  months  ; mutton  for  four  months ; birds, 
such  as  the  twice-born  may  eat,  for  five  months  ; kid’s  flesh  for  six  months  ; 
spotted  deer  for  seven  months  ; the  antelope  for  eight  months;  the  ram  for  nine 
months ; the  flesh  of  wild  boars  and  wild  buffaloes  for  ten  months ; horses  and 
tortoises  for  eleven  months.  But  the  milk  of  cows,  and  food  made  of  that  milk, 
will  satisfy  the  ancestor  for  a whole  year.  . . . The  Pitris  say : — ‘ Oh  ! 
may  that  man  be  born  in  our  line  who  will  give  us  honey  and  pure  butter,  both  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  the  moon,  and  when  the  shadow  of  an  elephant  falls  to  the 
east.’”  Manu,  iii.  266 — 274. 

12  See  appendix  to  Manu,  Haughton’s  translation. 
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HI=  0F  ceremonies  which  accompanied  and  followed  the 
Part  v-  death  of  Mahdraja  Dasaratha  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  popular  ideas  and  customs  which  still  prevail.13 
theowcvedi^bef  ^ will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  data  that  the 
cilia  by  the  Br£h-  old  Vedic  belief  in  the  worship  of  ancestors  has  been 
strangely  Brahmanized  by  the  compilers  of  the  code. 
The  monthly  Sraddha,  whilst  ostensibly  celebrated 
in  honour  of  deceased  ancestors,  is  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  an  entertainment  given  to  the  Brahmans. 
Again,  the  original  idea  appears  to  have  originated 
in  a childlike  belief  that  the  food  and  water  sustain 
and  refresh  the  spirit  of  the  departed ; whilst,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  modern  Brahmanical  doctrine, 
the  performance  of  a Sraddha  delivers  the  soul  of 
the  dead  person  from  the  custody  of  Yama,  the  judge 
of  the  dead,  and  translates  it  to  tlie  heaven  of  the 
Pitris,  or  ancestors  ; there  to  remain  until  the  merits 
of  its  previous  life  on  earth  are  all  exhausted,  and 
then  to  return  again  to  earth  and  re-animate  another 
body.  Thus  it  is  the  current  belief  that  without 
the  Sraddha  the  soul  of  the  deceased  cannot  ascend 
to  the  heaven  of  the  Pitris  and  take  up  its  abode  there. 


13  See  ante , Tart  iv.  chap.  xi.  and  xii.  The  celebration  of  these  Sr&ddhas  is 
frequently  attended  by  a vast  expenditure.  The  Brahmans  are  feasted  in  great 
numbers,  whilst  money  and  food  are  lavishly  distributed  amongst  the  guests,  and 
also  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.  At  the  Srfiddha  of  Ramdoolal 
Dey,  five  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  £50,000,  were  expended.  His  biographer,  Baboo 
Grish  Chunder  Ghose,  thus  describes  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion  : — “ The 
Brahman  and  the  beggar  overflowed  in  Calcutta  at  this  solemn  ceremony.  To  the 
former  gold  and  silver,  and  elephants  and  horses,  and  budgerows  and  boats,  and 
carriages  and  palanquins,  were  given  away  with  princely  munificence  ; to  the  latter 
upwards  of  three  lakhs  of  rupees  were  distributed.  On  no  one  was  less  than  a 
rupee  bestowed,  and  if  a beggar  woman  was  found  to  be  with  child,  a second  ru- 
pee was  given  to  her.  Did  a beggar  bring  a bird  in  his  hand,  the  bird  obtained  its 
alms  equally  with  its  master.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  FOUR  CASTES. 

The  social  fabric  of  the  Hindus  rests  upon  the  history  of 
caste  system,  namely,  the  division  of  the  community,  pArtv. 
without  regard  to  wealth  or  ability,  into  the  four  Division  of  ciass- 
great  classes  of  priest,  soldier,  merchant,  and  culti-  four  castesfalid 

* ' . ' j.  . , of  lives  of  indi- 

vator,  or  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Vaisya,  and  Sudra.  "^sintofour 
But  besides  this  distinction  of  caste  which  dismem- 
bers society,  there  is  a division  of  epochs  or  stages 
in  the  existence  of  the  individual,  which  maps  out 
the  life  of  every  twice-born  man  into  four  periods, 
namely,  that  of  student,  householder,  hermit,  and 
devotee.  Accordingly"  the  present  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  caste  system  and 
caste  laws,  which  regulate  more  or  less  the  social 
life  of  the  Hindus ; whilst  the  subsequent  chapter 
will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  four  suc- 
cessive stages  in  the  life  of  the  individual  man. 

The  probable  origin  of  the  four  castes  of  Brdh-  Probable  origin 

r # of  the  four 

mans,  Kshatriyas,  Yaisy-as,  and  Sudras  has  already  castes- 
been  briefly"  indicated.  It  has  been  observed  1 that  a 
broad  line  of  demarcation,  which  finds  expression  in 
the  investiture  of  the  thread,  separates  the  three  twice- 
born  castes,  who  were  apparently  Aryan  conquerors, 
from  the  Sudras,  who  were  apparently  a conquered 
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race.  The  inference  lias  accordingly  been  drawn 
that  the  Siidras  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  who  had  been  reduced  to  a servile  condition  by 
their  Aryan  conquerors.  Traces  of  this  distinction 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Vedic  hymns ; and  indeed 
Manu  himself  refers  the  origin  of  caste  to  the  Aryan 
settlement  on  the  Saraswatf.  But  in  the  Brahmanic 
age,  which  is  the  special  subject  of  the  code  of 
Manu,  the  caste  system  was  firmly  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  an  article  of  religious  belief ; 
and  it  was  associated  with  every  religious  act  and 
duty,  whilst  enforced  by  public  law7  as  well  as  by 
moral  and  social  rule.  This  distinction  may  be  thus 
indicated  : — 


Brahmans,  or  priests. 

Kshatriyas,  or  soldiers  and  Rajas. 
Vaisyas,  or  merchants  and  farmers. 

Siidras,  or  the  servile  class  who 
tilled  the  soil. 


Termed  the 
“ twice  - born  ” 
from  wearing  the 
sacred  thread. 

Never  invest- 
ed with  the 
thread. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  fourfold  origin  of  caste 
appears  in  one  of  the  later  hymns  of  the  Rig-Yeda, 
known  as  the  Purusha  hymn,  because  it  refers  to 
Purusha,  or  the  Supreme  Spirit,  who  may  be  identi- 
fied with  Brahma.  In  this  hymn  the  gods  and  Ri- 
sliis  are  supposed  to  offer  up  Purusha  as  a sacrifice, 
and  to  dismember  him  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
the  world  out  of  his  limbs.  This  is  an  ancient  con- 
ception, and,  as  already  indicated,  finds  expression 
in  the  Scandinavian  mythology.2  But  Purusha  wras 
a spirit,  and  accordingly  some  difficulty  appears  to 


2 See  ante,  p.  453,  note. 
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have  been  felt  in  assigning  bodily  members  to  a history  or 

00  J . INDIA. 

spiritual  being.  Indeed  the  Sanscrit  commentator  paet  v. 
upon  the  passage  explains  that  the  gods  did  not 
actually  offer  sacrifice  and  bind  Purusha  as  a victim  ; 
but  that  they  offered  mental  sacrifice  and  contem- 
plated Purusha  as  a victim.3  The  entire  hymn  has 
been  translated  by  Dr.  Muir,  but  the  following  ex-  Extracts  from 
tract  contains  all  that  refers  to  the  four  castes  :4 — hymn- 

“ When  they  formed  [or  offered  up]  Purusha,  into  how 
many  parts  did  they  divide  him  ? What  was  his  mouth  ? 

What  were  his  arms  ? What  were  called  his  thighs  and 
feet  ? 

“The  Brahman  was  his  mouth  ; the  Rajamaya  [i.e.  Kslia- 
triya]  was  made  his  arras ; that  which  was  the  Vaisya  was 
his  thighs ; the  Stidra  sprang  from  his  feet.” 

Now  whilst  this  hymn  may  possibly  indicate  the  NoRmhmnnicai 
mfenonty  of  the  Sudra  to  the  three  twice-born  castes,  s„ertcd”1  V*1® , 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  establish  the  supremacy  of 
the  Brahman  over  the  Kshatriya.  On  the  contrary, 
the  myth  only  explains  the  mutual  relation  of  the 
castes  towards  each  other,  and  that  too  in  figurative 
language  which  could  scarcely  offend  the  pride  of 
the  haughtiest  Kshatriya;  for  the  latter  would  readi- 
ly admit  that  the  Br&hmans  were  the  mouth  that 
promulgated  Brahmanism,  whilst  they  themselves 
were  regarded  as  the  arm  that  protected  the  common- 
weal. 

In  the  code  of  Manu  however,  which  is  the  full 
expression  of  Brahmanical  assumption,  the  signifi-  senuh°eB?ah'- 
cance  of  the  Vedic  myth  is  altogether  distorted  for  to  the  KbhatrU 

J 0 yas. 

the  purpose  of  setting  the  Brahman  above  the  Ksha- 
triya. Instead  of  the  twice-born  castes  forming  the 


3 Mahidhara,  quoted  by  Dr.  Muir. 

4 Muir’s  Sanscrit  Texts,  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  sect.  2. 
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mouth,  arms,  and  thighs  of  the  Purusha,  they  are 
said  to  have  sprung  from  those  members ; and  the 
new  idea  is  introduced  that  the  mouth  is  better  than 
the  arm.  Manu  says  : — 

“ In  order  to  preserve  the  universe,  Brahma  caused  the 
Brahman  to  proceed  from  his  mouth ; the  Kshatriya  to  pro- 
ceed from  his  am;  the  Yaisya  to  proceed  from  his  thigh; 
and  the  Sudra  to  proceed  from  his  foot.  And  Brahma 
directed  that  the  duties  of  the  Brahmans  should  be  reading 
and  teaching  the  Veda;  sacrificing  and  assisting  others  to 
sacrifice  ; giving  alms  if  they  be  rich,  and  receiving  alms  if 
they  be  poor.  And  Brahma  directed  that  the  duties  of  the 
Kshatriyas  should  be  to  defend  the  people ; to  give  alms  ; 
to  sacrifice;  to  read  the  Veda;  and  to  keep  their  passions 
under  control.  And  he  directed  that  the  duties  of  the  Vais- 
yas  should  be  to  keep  herds  of  cattle  ; to  give  alms ; to  read 
the  Sastras  ; to  carry  on  trade ; to  lend  money  at  interest ; 
and  to  cultivate  land.  And  he  directed  that  the  Sudi’a  should 
serve  all  the  three  mentioned  castes,  namely,  the  Brahmans, 
the  Kshatriyas,  and  the  Vaisyas;  and  that  he  should  not 
depreciate  them  or  make  light  of  them.  Since  the  Brahman 
sprang  from  the  mouth,  which  is  the  most  excellent  part  of 
Brahma, and  since  he  is  the  first-bornand  possesses  the  Veda, 
he  is  by  right  the  chief  of  the  whole  creation.  Him  Brah- 
ma produced  from  his  own  mouth  that  he  might  perform  holy 
rites ; that  he  might  present  ghee  to  the  gods,  and  cakes  of 
rice  to  the  Pitris  or  progenitors  of  mankind.”5 

The  foregoing  account  calls  for  no  further  com- 
ment. The  statement  that  the  Brahmans  are  the 
chief  of  the  creation  is  simply  an  assumption,  which 
the  Hindu  lawgiver  continues  to  teach  and  enforce 
throughout  the  entire  code. 

The  system  of  caste  finds  expression  in  every  act 
of  Hindu  life,  and  like  the  doctrine  of  merits  and 


5 Manu,  i.  88 — 94. 
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demerits,  imparts  a religious  significance  to  every 
ordinary  proceeding.  In  its  more  general  form  it 
simply  indicates  the  different  professions  of  priest, 
soldier,  merchant,  and  cultivator.  Thus  in  ordinary 
salutations,  or  polite  inquiries,  a Brahman  was  to  be 
asked  whether  his  devotion  had  prospered  ; a Kslia- 
triya  whether  he  suffered  from  his  wounds;  a Vaisya 
whether  his  wealth  was  secure  ; and  a Siidra  whether 
ho  was  in  good  health.6  In  administering  oaths  to 
witnesses,  however,  a far  wider  distinction  is  laid 
down  between  members  of  either  of  the  three  twice- 
born  castes  and  a Siidra.  Thus  a Brahman  was  to 
swear  by  his  veracity;  a Kshatriya  by  his  weapons, 
horse,  or  elephant ; and  a Vaisya  by  his  kine,  grain, 
or  gold  ; but  a Siidra  was  to  imprecate  upon  his  own 
head  the  guilt  of  every'  possible  crime  if  he  did  not 
speak  the  truth.7  The  law  as  regards  caste  mar- 


6 Manu,  ii.  127. 

7 Manu,  viii.  113. — The  following  texts  respecting  perjury,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  are  very  significant : — “ When  the  witnesses  are  all  assembled  in 
the  middle  of  the  court-room  in  the  presence  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  tba 
judge,  before  examining  them,  should  address  them  as  follows  : — ‘What  you  know 
to  have  been  transacted  in  the  matter  before  us  between  the  two  parties,  declare  at 
large  and  with  truth,  for  your  evidence  in  this  cause  is  required.’  The  witness 
who  is  truthful  will  attain  the  highest  fame  here  below,  and  the  most  exalted  seats 
of  happiness  hereafter ; such  testimony  is  revered  by  Brahma.  But  the  witness 
who  speaks  falsely  will  be  fast  bound  under  water  in  the  cords  of  Varuna,  and  be 
wholly  deprived  of  power  during  a hundred  transmigrations.  The  soul  itself  is 
its  own  witness ; the  soul  itself  is  its  own  refuge  ; let  no  one  then  offend  his  con- 
scious soul,  for  it  is  the  supreme  internal  witness  of  men  ! The  sinful  have  said 
in  their  hearts  : — ‘ None  sees  us!  ’ But  the  gods  distinctly  see  them,  and  so  does 
the  spirit  within  their  breasts.  The  twice-born  witnesses  should  be  called  upon 
by  the  judge  to  declare  the  truth  in  the  presence  of  the  divinity  with  their  faces 
turned  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  east.  To  a Brahman  the  judge  should  say : — 
* Declare  ! ’ To  a Kshatriya  he  should  say : — ‘ Declare  the  truth  ! ’ To  the 
Vaisya  he  should  compare  perjury  to  the  crime  of  stealing  kine,  grain,  or  gold. 
To  the  Sudra  he  should  compare  perjury  to  every  crime,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage:— ‘Whatever  places  of  torture  have  been  prepared  for  the  murderer  of  a 
Brahman,  for  the  murderer  of  a woman  or  child,  for  the  injurer  of  a friend,  or  for 
an  ungrateful  man,  have  also  been  ordained  for  that  witness  who  gives  false 
evidence.  If  you  deviate  from  the  truth,  the  fruit  of  every  virtuous  act  which 
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history  of  riages  betrays  a conflict  of  usages,  inasmuch  as  it 
pabt  v.  recognizes  polygamy,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
Kshatriyas  occasionally  insisted  upon  taking  the  fair 
daughters  of  inferior  castes  to  be  their  wives.  It 
was  enacted  that  a Br&hman,  a Kshatriya,  or  a 
Vaisya  should  in  the  first  instance  marry  a damsel 
of  his  own  caste ; and  if,  after  fulfilling  that  duty, 
one  or  the  other  should  be  driven  by  inclination  to 
marry  a damsel  of  an  inferior  caste,  he  might  do  so 
in  the  direct  order  of  the  castes  beneath  him.  This 
law  is  curiously  artificial,  and  is  evidently  aimed 
against  all  marriages  between  castes.  Men  of  the 
twice-born  castes  were  assured  that  if  through  weak- 
ness of  intellect  they  irregularly  married  women  of 
Marriage  with  a the  Sudra  caste,  they  would  very  soon  degrade  their 

first  wife  of  a ' . . ^ . 

low  caste  pro-  families  to  the  condition  of  Sudras.  “ It  a Brahman 

lnbiteu. 

married  a daughter  of  a Sudra  as  his  first  wife,  that 
wife  would  have  to  prepare  the  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
and  the  oblations  to  the  Pitris,  and  neither  the  gods 
nor  the  Pitris  would  eat  such  offerings.  For  the 
crime  of  that  Brahman  there  was  no  expiation.”  8 
It  was,  however,  ordered  that  in  all  marriage  rites 
between  different  castes  the  bride  was  to  take  in  her 
Caste  emblems.  hand  an  emblem  of  the  caste  to  which  she  belonged. 

Thus  a bride  of  the  warrior  caste  was  to  hold  an 
arrow ; a bride  of  the  merchant  caste  was  to  hold  a 
whip ; whilst  a bride  of  the  lowest  caste  of  all  was 
i.ater  prohibi-  to  hold  the  skirt  of  a mantle.9  Such  arbitrary  laws 


you  have  committed  since  your  birth  will  depart  from  you  to  the  dogs.  The  man 
who  gives  false  evidence  shall  go  naked,  shorn,  and  blind,  and  be  tormented  with 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  beg  food  with  a potsherd  at  the  door  of  his  enemy.  If  he 
answer  one  question  falsely  he  shall  tumble  headlong  into  hell  in  utter  darkness. 
Even  if  he  gives  imperfect  testimony,  and  asserts  a fact  which  he  has  not  seen,  ho 
will  sudor  pain  like  a man  who  eats  fish  and  swallows  the  sharp  bones.’  ” Manu, 
viii.  79—95. 

8 Manu,  iii.  12 — 19.  9 Manu,  iii.  44. 
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naturally  tended  to  throw  discredit  upon  all  mar-  0F 

riages  between  castes ; and  in  the  present  day  all  part  v. 
such  marriages  have  fallen  into  disuse  and  arc  tion  of  an  mar- 

° riai?es  between 

strictly  prohibited.  ditrereut  castes. 

The  more  important  illustrations  of  the  caste 
system,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Manu,  may  be  lcm!:uU' 
grouped  under  five  different  heads,  viz.  : — 

1st,  The  veneration  in  which  Brahmans  are  to 
be  held. 

2nd,  The  privileges  which  are  to  be  enjoyed  by 
Br&hmans. 

3rd,  The  occupations  or  mode  of  life  to  be 
followed  by  Brdhmans. 

4th,  The  restrictions  as  regards  diet  which  arc 
to  be  observed  by  all  men  of  the  twice-born  castes. 

5th,  The  scale  of  punishment  for  cases  of  slan- 
der between  men  of  different  castes. 

The  degree  of  veneration  in  which  the  Brahman  ut,  veneration 
was  to  be  held  by  all  other  men  is  explicitly  laid 
down  in  the  code  of  Manu.  The  Brahman,  it  is 
said,  sprang  from  the  mouth  of  Brahnui.  He  was 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  universe  by  the  right  of 
primogeniture.  He  possessed  the  Veda,  and  was 
alone  permitted  to  teach  the  laws  of  Manu.10  By  his 
sacrifices  and  imprecations  he  could  destroy  a Raja 
in  a moment,  together  with  all  his  troops,  elephants, 
horses,  and  chariots.11  In  his  wrath  he  could  frame 
new  worlds,  with  new  gods  and  new  mortals.13 
Although  convicted  of  every  possible  crime,  he  was 
never  to  be  put  to  death  by  a Raja;  he  might  be 
banished  from  the  realm,  but  no  injury  was  to  be 
inflicted  on  himself  or  his  property.13  A twice-born 


10  Manu,  i.  94 — 101. 
12  Manu,  is.  315. 


11  Manu,  is.  313. 

13  Manu,  viii.  380. 
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man,  who  barely  assaulted  a Br&hman  with  the 
intention  of  hurting  him,  would  be  whirled  about 
for  a century  in  the  hell  termed  Tamasa.  He  who 
smote  a Brdhman  with  only  a blade  of  grass  would 
be  born  an  inferior  quadruped  during  twenty-one 
transmigrations.  But  he  who  shed  the  blood  of  a 
Brfihman,  saving  in  battle,  would  be  mangled  by 
animals  in  his  next  birth  for  as  many  years  as  there 
were  particles  of  dust  rolled  up  by  the  blood  of  the 
Brahman.14  If  a Sudra  sat  upon  the  same  seat  with 
a Br&liman,  he  was  to  be  gashed  in  the  part  offend- 
ing.15 

The  rights  and  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
Brahman  in  the  state  were  of  a very  high  character, 
but  were  scarcely  connected  with  the  idea  of  nobility. 
The  Raja  was  to  appoint  a Brahman  to  be  chief  over 
all  the  Ministers ; and  in  him  the  Raja  was  to  place 
his  fullest  confidence.16  The  Raja  was  to  appoint 
one  Brahman  to  be  his  Purohita,  or  family  priest ; 
and  another  Brahman  to  be  his  Ritwij  or  performer 
of  sacrifices.17  The  administration  of  justice  was  to 
be  largely  intrusted  to  the  Brfihmans,  and  a court  of 
four  Brahmans  was  called  the  Court  of  Brahma,  or 
the  Court  of  four  faces ; the  god  Brahma  being 
always  represented  with  four  faces,  corresponding 
to  the  four  Vedas,  of  which  ho  was  said  to  be  the 
author.18  Treasure  trove  was  to  be  divided  between 
the  Raja  and  the  Brahmans ; but  if  a Brahman 
found  the  treasure  none  of  it  went  to  the  Raja.19 
The  property  of  Brdhmans  was  never  to  bo  escheated 
by  the  Raja.  On  failure  of  heirs  the  wealth  of  all 


11  Manu,  iv.  165 — 168. 
16  Manu,  vii.  58,  69. 

18  Manu,  viii.  1,  9,  11. 


15  Manu,  viii.  281. 

17  Manu,  vii.  78. 

15  Manu,  viii.  37 — 39. 
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other  castes  might  be  taken  by  the  Raja ; but  that  history  op 

J % of  B INDIA. 

of  the  Bnlhman  was  to  be  divided  amongst  bis  taut  v. 
caste.20  Above  all,  the  Brahman,  provided  he  was 
learned  in  the  Veda,  was  to  enjoy  a perfect  im- 
munity from  taxation.  Under  no  circumstances 
whatever  was  a Raja  to  levy  a tax  upon  such  a 
Br&hman,  or  permit  him  to  be  hungry.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Raja  was  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Brahman,  and  protect  him  as  a father 
protects  a son.21 

As  regards  the  mode  of  life  to  be  followed  by  a 3^^3wil£ns 
Brahman,  it  is  laid  down  in  the  code  that  lie  might 
gain  his  subsistence  by  lawful  gleaning  and  gather- 
ing, by  what  was  given  to  him  in  alms,  and  by 
tillage.  He  was,  however,  to  receive  no  gifts  what- 
ever from  bad  men  or  from  Siidras.  If  deeply  dis- 
tressed he  might  support  life  by  traffic  and  money 
lending,  but  never  by  service  which  is  styled  dog- 
living.22 If  unable  to  subsist  as  a Brahman,  he  might 
adopt  the  profession  of  a Kshatriya  or  Vaisya ; but 
he  was  to  avoid  tilling  the  earth,  for  the  iron- 
mouthed  pieces  of  wood  wounded  the  earth  and  the 
creatures  dwelling  in  it.  In  like  manner  he  was 
not  to  sell  flesh-meat,  or  spirituous  liquors,  or  other 
articles  which  are  expressly  prohibited.33  A Brahman 
was  never  to  indulge  in  any  sensual  gratification, 
nor  follow  any  pursuit  which  might  impede  his  read- 
ing the  Veda;  but  he  was  to  bring  his  apparel,  his 
discourse,  and  his  frame  of  mind  to  a conformity 
with  his  age,  his  occupation,  his  property,  his  divine 
knowledge,  and  his  family.  He  was  not  to  eat  with 
his  wife,  nor  to  look  at  her  while  she  was  eating.  He 

20  Manu,  ix.  188,  189. 

22  Manu,  iv.  1,  6 ; xi.  194 — 197 ; xiii. 


21  Manu,  vii.  133—135. 
23  Manu,  x.  81 — 89. 
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history  or  was  never  to  dwell  in  a city  which  was  governed  by 
^mv.  a Raja  who  was  a Siidra ; uor  in  one  surrounded  by 
men  who  neglected  their  duties ; nor  in  one  abound- 
ing witli  professed  heretics ; nor  in  one  swarming 
with  low-born  outcastes.  He  was  never  to  play  at 
dice ; nor  gain  wealth  by  music,  or  by  any  act 
which  pleased  the  sense.24 

4th  Diet  or  As  regards  diet  the  precepts  of  Manu  are  ex- 

plicit,  although  somewhat  contradictory.  A Br&h- 
man  was  to  carefully  avoid  all  garlic,  onions,  leeks, 
and  mushrooms ; all  bad  milk ; and  all  rice  and 
bread  which  had  not  been  first  offered  to  some  deity.25 
“Beasts  and  birds,”  says  Manu,  “may  be  slain  by 
Brdhmans  for  sacrifice,  since  Agastya  did  this  of 
old  ; and  no  doubt  in  the  funeral  sacrifices  by  holy 
men,  and  in  oblations  by  Brdhmans  and  Kshatriyas, 
the  flesh  of  such  beasts  and  birds  as  might  be  legally 
eaten,  was  presented  to  the  gods.  A Brahman,  how- 
ever, should  never  eat  the  flesh  of  cattle  which  has 
not  been  consecrated  by  mantras ; but  should  he 
earnestly  desire  to  taste  such  meat,  he  may  gratify 
his  fancy  by  forming  the  image  of  some  beasts  with 
dough  or  chickened  ghee.”28 

The  general  ordinances  laid  down  by  Manu,  as 
regards  the  diet  of  the  twice-born  castes,  is  cha- 
racterized throughout  by  that  extraordinary  spirit  of 
compromise  in-  compromise  between  opposite  institutions  and  usages, 
laws  respecting  which  so  largely  prevails  throughout  the  code.  That 

the  diet  of  the  O J t O 

castes!50™  milk  and  vegetables  were  considered  as  the  staple  of 
Brahmanical  food  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  pro- 
hibition as  regards  bad  milk  and  particular  vegeta- 


24  Manu,  iv.  15—84. 

26  Manu,  v.  3G—  42. 


25  Manu,  v.  5—10. 
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bles,  from  which  all  Brahmans  arc  called  upon  to  history  of 

. _ A INDIA. 

abstain.  In  like  manner  nesli-meat  would  appear  to  pabt  v. 
be  considered  as  the  staple  food  of  other  twice-born  - 
men,  namely,  the  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas,  from  the 
prohibitions  as  regards  particular  animals  and  birds, 
from  which  all  twice-born  men  should  abstain.  This 
conclusion  is  not  perhaps  logically  proved,  inasmuch 
as  all  twice-born  men,  including  Brahmans  as  well 
as  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas,  are  required  to  abstain 
from  particular  flesh  and  birds.  Indeed,  in  Bengal 
there  arc  many  Brahmans  in  the  present  day,  who 
eat  the  meat  which  has  been  offered  to  Durga  or 


Kali.  But  according  to  the  national  idea  the  Brah-  Opposition  be- 

. . ° ...  , . tween  the  milk 

man  is  supposed  to  live  on  milk  and  vegetables,  “d^tabie^ 
whilst  the  Kshatriya  and  Vaisya  may  eat  mutton  SSh-i^toftbe 
and  goats’  flesh ; and  this  idea  finds  full  expression  K:,hatrl>as- 
in  the  precepts  of  Manu,  although  the  attempt  to 
arrive  at  a compromise  between  the  conflicting 
usages  renders  the  language  somewhat  equivocal. 


That  flesh-meat  was  repugnant  to  Manu  is  manifest  Repugnance  or 

. 1 r7 . . Manu  to  flesh- 

trom  the  condemnation  which  he  pronounces  against mcat- 
every  one  who  is  connected,  however  remotely,  with 
the  slaughter  of  an  animal,  either  by  consenting  to 
it,  or  killing  the  animal,  or  cutting  it  up,  or  selling 
the  flesh,  or  buying  it,  or  cooking  it,  or  serving  it 
up,  or  eating  it.  Even  whilst  admitting  that  no  sin 
is  committed  by  eating  flesh-meat  after  it  has  been27 
offered  to  the  gods  and  Pitris,  Manu  declares  that 
the  man  who  abstains  from  it,  will  obtain  a reward 
equal  to  that  of  a man  who  has  performed  a hundred 
Aswamedhas.28  But  still  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Toleration  of 
Brahmanical  lawgiver  should  exhibit  some  amount  KshaSfaVind 

0 Vaisyas. 


27  Manu,  v.  11— IS;  48—53. 


28  Manu,  v.  54. 
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of  toleration  towards  the  usages  of  those  twice-born 
men,  to  whom  the  Brahmans  chiefly  looked  for  pre- 
sents and  maintenance.  Moreover,  he  had  to  deal 
with  another  difficulty,  namely,  the  old  animal 
sacrifices  of  the  Vedic  period,  and  to  defend  those 
sacrifices  from  the  denunciations  of  the  Buddhists. 
Accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  simple  character 
of  the  offerings  to  the  gods  and  Pitris  in  treating  of 
religious  duties,  he  does  permit  and  even  enjoin 
sacrifices  of  cattle  on  certain  occasions,  and  allow 
twice-born  men  to  eat  the  flesh-meat  which  has  been 
thus  consecrated.29  Other  texts  carry  the  spirit  of 
toleration  still  further.  Manu  declares  that  there  is 
no  sin  in  lawfully  eating  flesh-meat,  in  drinking 
wine,  and  in  caressing  women,  as  all  men  are  prone 
to  those  enjoyments ; but  he  adds  that  men  who 
refrain  from  such  enjoyments  will  obtain  a signal 
reward  in  another  life.30  The  simplicity  of  Manu 
upon  those  points  is  truly  charming,  and  the  doc- 
trine is  not  unknown  in  western  systems  of  morality. 
It  may  be  put  in  the  following  form.  Certain  plea- 
sures are  lawful,  but  still  they  are  pleasures ; if 
therefore  a man  abstain  from  such  pleasures  now, 
he  will  enjoy  other  pleasures  hereafter.  It  should 
however  be  added  that  later  Brahmanical  legislators 
prohibited  altogether  the  use  of  flesh-meat,  either  at 
entertainments  to  guests,  or  at  the  Sraddhas,  or 
feasts  of  the  dead ; on  the  ground  that  whilst  they 
were  permitted  in  the  earlier  ages  of  mankind,  they 
were  forbidden  in  the  present  age  of  Ktilf.31 

The  scale  of  punishments  in  cases  of  slander 


29  Manu,  v.  26—48.  30  Manu,  v.  66. 

31  See  Manu,  appendix  to  the  English  translation. 
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furnishes  a still  more  distinct  idea  of  the  caste  history  op 
system  as  conceived  in  the  time  of  the  code.  A pAtV. 
Kshatriya  who  slandered  a Br&hman  was  to  be  lined 
a hundred  panas  ; for  the  same  crime  a Vaisya  was 
to  be  fined  a hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
panas,  but  a Siidra  was  to  be  whipped.32  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a Brahman  slandered  a Kshatriya  he 
was  to  be  fined  fifty  panas  ; if  he  slandered  a Vaisya 
he  was  to  be  fined  twenty-five  panas ; but  if  lie 
slandered  a Siidra  he  was  only  to  be  fined  twelve 
panas.  If,  however,  a Siidra  insulted  any  man  of 
the  twice-born  castes  with  gross  invectives  he  was 
to  have  his  tongue  slit ; if  he  mentioned  the  name 
and  caste  of  the  individual  with  contumely,  an  iron 
style  ten  fingers  long  was  to  be  made  red-hot  and 
thrust  into  his  mouth  ; and  if  through  pride  he  dared 
to  instruct  a Bnihman  respecting  his  duty,  the  Raja 
was  to  order  that  hot  oil  should  be  poured  into 
his  mouth  and  ear.33 

In  addition  to  these  four  castes  there  were  a large 
number  of  outcastes,  of  whom  the  lowest  were  called 
Chandalas.  The  Chandalas  were  said  to  be  the  sons  chandAias  or 
of  a Siidra  by  a Bralimanf  woman  ;34  but  probably  outu‘"t'  !, 
they  merely  formed  the  lowest  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  origin  of  such  hated  unions  as  those 
indicated  were  condemned  to  belong  to  that  class. 

“ Clianddlas,”  says  Manu,  “ must  dwell  without  the 
town.  Their  sole  wealth  must  be  dogs  and  asses ; 
their  clothes  must  consist  of  the  mantles  of  deceased 
persons;  their  dishes  must  be  broken  pots;  and 


32  The  pana  was  a copper  weight,  or  a copper  coin,  of  about  200  grains  ; and 
was  probably  equivalent  to  the  modern  piece,  or  something  less  than  a half-penny. 
See  Princep’s  Essays. 

33  Manu,  viii.  266—276. 


34  Manu,  x.  12,  29,  30. 
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history  of  their  ornaments  must  consist  of  rusty  iron.  No  one 
p aex  v.  who  regards  his  duties  must  hold  any  intercourse 
with  them ; and  they  must  marry  only  amongst 
themselves.  By  day  they  may  roam  about  for  the 
purposes  of  work,  and  be  distinguished  by  the  badges 
of  the  Raja;  and  they  must  carry  out  the  corpse  of 
any  one  who  dies  without  kindred.  They  should 
always  bo  employed  to  slay  those  who  are  sentenced 
by  the  law  to  be  put  to  death  ; and  they  may  take 
the  clothes  of  the  slain,  their  beds,  and  their  orna- 
ments.’’ 35 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Manu  the  number  of  castes  became 
largely  increased,  and  every  hereditary  calling  be- 
came regarded  as  a separate  caste.  But  still  every 
Hindu  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  or  other  of 
the  four  great  castes  ; or  else  to  one  of  those  dubious 
classes  of  the  community,  which  lias  caste  laws  of  its 
own,  although  they  cannot  be  referred  to  either  of 
the  four  great  castes  which  are  specified  by  Manu. 


35  Manu.  x.  51—58. 
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Two  of  the  main  objects  which  the  compilers  of  history  of 
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the  Brahmanical  code  appear  to  have  had  in  view 
have  now  been  unfolded,  namely  : — 


Part  V. 


Two  objects  of 
the  code  of 


1st,  The  authoritative  promulgation  of  a ritual  Manu  ah-eady 
which  should  include  the  polytheistic  worship  of  the  1st,  The  cstab- 
Vedic  deities,  and  at  the  same  time  superadd  the  national  ntuoi. 
dogma  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  association 
with  the  monotheistic  worship  of  the  god  Brahma. 

2nd,  To  enforce  a strict  code  of  caste  laws,  which  2nd,  The  cstab- 

7 7 hsliment  of  the 

should  for  ever  separate  the  twice-born  castes  from caat0  systcni 
the  Siidras,  whilst  establishing  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Brahmanical  hierarchy  over  the  whole. 

A third  and  equally  important  measure  may  now  Question  of  four 
be  taken  into  consideration ; namely,  the  grand  ?^u41nTile 
effort  to  map  out  the  life  of  every  man  of  the  twice-  pre5CUt  cha|lter- 
born  castes  into  four  distinct  periods,  corresponding 
to  four  distinct  phases  of  human  existence  ; that  of 
a student,  a householder,  a hermit,  and  a devotee. 

The  object  of  this  extraordinary  division  of  indi- 
vidual existence  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  every 
action  of  civil  and  family  life  into  the  area  of  reli- 
gious duty.  That  such  an  arbitrary  disposition  of 
the  individual  should  be  universally  accepted  could 
scarcely  be  expected.  The  student  may  be  eager 
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to  throw  off  the  restrictions  of  pupilage,  and  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  a husband  and  a father ; but 
the  householder,  as  he  advances  in  years,  is  not 
always  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  domestic  happiness 
for  the  sake  of  becoming  a hermit  or  a devotee.  Still 
the  system  of  the  four  orders,  as  it  is  called,  is 
universally  recognized  by  the  Hindus  ; and  as  the 
pious  householder  finds  old  age  creeping  upon  him, 
he  devotes  more  and  more  time  and  thought  to  his 
religious  duties,  with  the  view  of  approximating  his 
life  as  far  as  possible  with  that  of  a devotee  ; and 
with  the  hope  that  in  so  doing  he  may  expiate  his 
sins  by  penances  and  good  works,  and  obtain  after 
death  a happier  existence  in  the  next  state  of  being. 
In  other  words,  the  ideal  of  Bralimanical  life  is 
always  before  the  Hindu,  and  indeed  is  pleasing  to 
his  imagination.  As  a student  the  Br&hman  must 
acquire  a perfect  knowledge  of  his  duties ; as  a 
householder  he  must  practise  all  those  duties  in  the 
character  of  a married  man  and  the  father  of  a house- 
hold ; as  a hermit  he  must  mortify  his  body  by  pen- 
ances and  religious  austerities ; and  as  a devotee 
he  must  pass  his  remaining  years  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  Divine  Essence  in  which  he  hopes  to  be 
ultimately  absorbed,  or  of  that  Divine  Spirit  with 
whom  he  hopes  ultimately  to  dwell. 

The  names  of  these  four  orders  are  as  follows : — 

1st,  The  Brahmachdri,  or  student  in  the  Veda. 

2nd,  The  Grihastha,  or  married  man  and  house- 
holder. 

3rd,  The  Vdnaprastha,  or  hermit. 

4th,  Sannydsf,  or  devotee. 

The  life  of  a Brahmachdri  commences  from  the 
day  of  investiture  with  the  thread  ; but  prior  to  that 
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ceremony  certain  rites  are  ordained,  which  are  per-  history  of 
formed  without  the  concurrence  or  knowledge  of  the  pABT  v. 
child,  and  which  are  devoid  of  all  historical  signifi-  ~ 
cance.  These  rites  consist  in  the  purification  of  the  Rites  prior  to 

1 . . the  investiture 

babe,  the  giving  it  a name,  the  feeding  it  with  rice  withthethreaJ- 
in  the  sixth  month  from  its  birth,  and  the  shaving  of 
the  head.1  But  the  investiture  with  the  thread  is  of  ts,^Ji™^'oor 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  life  of  the  twice-born. 

The  thread  is  the  symbol  which  distinguishes  the 
twice-born  man  from  the  Sudra  ; and  the  investiture 
is  a second  birth,  which  introduces  the  twice-born 
youth  to  a religious  life,  and  sanctifies  him  for  the 
study  of  the  Veda. 

As  regards  the  ceremony  itself,  a pleasing  illus-  Details, 
tration  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of  the  childhood 
of  Rama ; but  some  important  additional  data  are 
furnished  by  the  code  of  Manu.  The  thread  of  the  ontVVni!!-0 
Brahman  is  made  of  cotton,  and  is  put  over  the  head  ca'tes'.'v,LV’bjni 
in  three  strings.  The  thread  of  the  Kshatriya  is 
made  of  hemp  ; but  in  more  ancient  times  it  seems 
to  have  been  made  of  a strip  of  antelope’s  skin.2  The 
thread  of  the  Vaisya  is  made  of  wool.  Considerable  Aee  of  i»vesti- 
latitude  is  allowed  as  regards  the  age  at  which  the 
ceremony  should  take  place.  The  investiture  ought 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  eighth  year  of  a Brah- 
man, the  eleventh  year  of  a Kshatriya,  and  the 
twelfth  year  of  a Vaisya.  It  might,  however,  be 
performed  as  early  as  the  fifth  year  of  a Brahman, 


1 Manu,  ii.  27 — 35. 

2 See  the  narrative  of  the  investiture  of  Rama,  ante , Part  iv.  chap.  iii.  There 
are  several  allusions  to  the  antelope,  both  in  the  Epics  and  in  Manu,  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was  regarded  as  a sacred  animal  by  the  Yedic  Aryans.  It  was  not 
only  frequently  sacrificed  to  Yedic  deities,  but  Manu  states  that  the  land  on  which 
the  black  antelope  grazes  is  held  fit  for  sacrifice  ; and  thus  he  seems  to  lay  down  a 
distinction  between  the  land  of  the  Aryans  and  the  land  ofMleehhas.  Manu,  ii.  23. 
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™ of  the  sixth  year  of  a Kshatriya,  and  the  eighth  year 
Past  v.  of  a Vaisya.  But  on  no  account  was  it  to  be  delayed 
beyond  the  sixteenth  year  of  Brahmans,  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  Kshatriyas,  or  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  Vaisyas.  The  reason  for  this  differential  scale 
probably  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  considered  more 
incumbent  on  the  young  Brahman  to  commence  the 
study  of  the  Veda  at  an  early  age  than  for  the 
Kshatriya  or  Yaisya.  If  a twice-born  youth  passed 
the  allotted  age  without  investiture  he  was  virtually 
excommunicated,  and  became  an  out-caste.  He  was 
degraded  from  the  Gayatrf ; in  other  words,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  offer  up  that  prayer,  which  a twice- 
born  man  was  alone  permitted  to  utter.  He  was  in 
fact  treated  as  an  impure  man  with  whom  no  Brah- 
man would  form  a connection.3 4 

Ceremony  of  The  most  shmificant  point  in  Manu’s  account  of 

begging  for  0 . L 

lrimSi  the  investiture  with  the  sacred  thread  is  the  cere- 

mony of  begging  for  alms.1  On  the  day  of  investi- 
ture, the  youth  was  to  take  his  staff,  and  stand 
opposite  to  the  Sun ; this  last  rite  being  perhaps  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  Sun  worship.  The  youtli  was  next 
to  walk  round  the  fire  and  beg  for  alms ; and  this  cere- 
mony is  still  performed  by  twice-born  boys  of  every 
degree,  by  the  son  of  a Raja  as  well  as  by  the  son  of 
a Vaisya.  In  the  case  of  a Brahman  youth,  this 
begging  for  alms  is  not  confined  to  the  day  of  in- 
vestiture, but  may  be  carried  on  day  by  day 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  student  life  ; and  in 
this  manner  the  Bralnnachari  is  supposed  to  main- 


3 Manu,  ii.  36—40.  Other  details  are  added  concerning  the  girdle,  staff, 
and  mantle  of  men  of  the  three  twice-horu  castes ; but  they  are  of  no  historical 
significance,  and  arc  mere  matters  of  ceremonial  law. 

4 Manu,  ii.  48  —61. 
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tain  both  himself  and  his  religious  preceptor.  But  in  history  of 
the  case  of  the  Kshatriya  or  the  Vaisya,  the  cere-  ]>AUT  v. 
mony  of  begging  is  merely  formal,  and  is  confined 
to  the  day  of  investiture.  At  the  present  time  the 
ceremony  is  performed  precisely  as  it  is  described  in 
the  story  of  the  investiture  of  Rama  and  his  brethren. 

The  day  is  one  of  festivity.  All  the  friends  and  re- 
lations gather  together  to  witness  the  ceremony ; 
and  one  and  all  arc  generally  moved  by  that  deep 
sympathy  with  childhood  which  is  a special  charac- 
teristic of  the  Hindu.  The  mother,  the  sisters,  and 
the  aunts  are  all  anxious  that  the  young  neophyte 
should  acquit  himself  with  grace  and  dignity ; and 
they  all  in  turn  give  alms  in  food  according  to  the 
simple  ritual.  Meantime  humble  friends  and  de- 
pendents are  also  admitted,  and  give  their  dole  to 
the  youthful  mendicant  as  a mark  of  respect  to  the 
whole  family  and  an  honour  to  themselves. 

The  origin  of  this  strange  rite  is  somewhat  ob-  origin  of  the 

° ° ceremony. 

scure.  The  idea  especially  of  a son  of  a Raja  collect- 
ing alms  of  food  finds  no  expression  in  the  Rig-Veda, 
and  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  teachings  of 
Buddha ; but  whether  it  is  a relic  of  Brahmanism  or 
Buddhism  is  a question  which  can  be  best  decided 
after  a consideration  of  the  state  of  the  Hindu  world 
at  the  advent  of  Buddha,  which  will  find  a place  in 
the  next  succeeding  volume. 

The  only  point  remaining  for  consideration  is  the  Purification  of 

" A ° daughters  by 

purification  of  daughters.  Manu  directs  that  the  “^d^f'by  the 
same  ceremonies  should  be  performed  for  girls  as  are  thrcad' 
ordained  for  sons,  but  without  either  the  utterance 
of  sacred  mantras,  or  the  investiture  with  the  sacred 
thread.  Indeed,  the  nuptial  ceremony  in  the  case  of 
girls  is  considered  as  taking  the  place  of  the  investi- 
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Paet  V. 

Rules  for  the 
conduet  of  a 
BrahmacMri 
after  investi- 
ture. 

Their  object. 


history  op  ture  of  the  thread,  and  is  the  commencement  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  female.5 

The  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a Brahmachari  after 
investiture  may  now  be  taken  under  consideration. 
The  main  object  of  these  rules  was  to  discipline  every 
youth  of  the  twice-born  castes  in  the  habitual  dis- 
charge of  every  religious  observance  ; and  above  all, 
to  bring  his  reason  under  the  perfect  control  of  a 
faith  which  admits  of  no  dispute,  and  which  hears 
and  obeys  without  a question  or  a murmur.  This 
process  is  carried  on  during  a period  when  the  affec- 
tions are  the  strongest  and  the  mind  the  most  im- 


Result. 


pressible  ; and  if  at  the  same  time  the  passions  arc 
kept  under  strict  control  by  sacred  study,  by  absti- 
nence from  all  self-indulgence,  as  well  as  by  daily  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  and  daily  service  rendered  towards 
his  preceptor,  the  student  is  soon  imbued  with  a deep 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  regards  his  preceptor  with 
a reverential  regard  far  exceeding  that  which  per- 
tains to  any  other  form  of  religious  or  moral  training. 
No  absolute  term  of  years  is  fixed  for  the  discipline 
of  student  life.  According  to  the  code,  it  may  be 
extended  over  thirty-six  years,  or  eighteen  years,  or 
nine  years,  or  until  the  student  perfectly  understands 
the  Veda.G  At  the  same  time  rules  arc  laid  down 
for  those  who  arc  desirous  of  continuing  the  reli- 
gious life  of  a Brahmachari  throughout  the  whole 
term  of  existence.  If  the  preceptor  died  first,  the 
student  for  life  was  to  attend  upon  his  son,  or  upon 
his  widow,  or  upon  one  of  his  paternal  kinsmen, 
paying  in  either  case  the  same  respect  which  he  had 
paid  to  his  deceased  master.  Should,  however,  neither 


6 Manu,  ii.  G6,  G7. 


0 Manu,  iii.  I. 
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a son,  nor  the  widow,  nor  a deceased  kinsman  be  history  of 
alive,  the  student  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  prccep-  i>1Bt  v. 
tor,  and  occupy  his  station,  and  maintain  the  sacred 
fires  which  he  had  consecrated.7  The  result  of  these 
rules  is  that  even  in  the  present  day  there  are  Brah- 
man students,  or  disciples,  who  devote  their  whole 
lives  to  sacred  study  and  religious  observances  in 
the  hermitage  of  an  honoured  and  loved  preceptor. 

The  duties  of  the  Brahmacluiri  which  are  more  Eut,icsof » . . 
immediately  connected  with  religion,  have  been  reu^on!011  Wlth 
already  described  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
religion  of  the  Brahmans.8  It  consists  in  the  reverent  ^tv®^.'‘a^udy 
reading  of  the  Veda  in  the  attitude  of  worship,  and 
the  daily  worship  of  the  gods  ; and  to  this  must  be 
added  the  conduct  of  a Brahmacluiri  towards  his 
preceptor,  and  the  control  which  he  was  constantly 
to  maintain  over  his  passions.  The  reverential 
study  of  the  Veda  was  to  begin  and  end  each  day  with 
the  three  suppressions  of  the  breath,  and  the  utter- 
ance of  the  three  mystic  letters  known  as  Aum,  the 
three  mystic  words  known  as  the  Vyahritis,  and  the 
three  mystic  measures  known  as  the  Gayatrf  ; and 
it  was  also  to  begin  and  end  with  the  ceremony  of 
clasping  the  feet  of  the  preceptor  as  a token  of  wor- 
ship. Equal  in  importance  to  the  study  of  the  Veda  worship  of  the 
was  the  daily  worship  of  the  gods  at  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  The  Brahmacluiri  was  first  to  purify 
himself  with  water,  and  then  to  repeat  the  Gayatrf, 
with  all  his  organs  under  control,  and  his  attention 
fixed  on  the  Supreme  Being.  This  act  of  worship 
was  to  be  especially  performed  at  sun-rise  and  sun- 
set ; and  should  the  sun  rise  or  set  while  the  stu- 


7 Mann,  ii.  243,  244,  247,  249. 


8 See  ante,  Chap.  vii. 
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Three  classes  of 
Brahmans. 


1st,  The  Acli&r- 
ya,  or  Guru. 


™ of  dent  was  asleep,  he  was  to  fast  and  repeat  the  Gay- 
paet  v.  atrt  throughout  an  entire  day.  In  like  manner,  day 
by  day,  the  Brahmachari  was  to  bathe  and  purify 
himself,  and  then  to  present  the  appointed  offerings 
to  the  Devatas,  the  Rishis,  and  the  Pitris ; and  to 
worship  the  images  of  the  deities,  and  bring  wood 
service  to  a Pre-  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sacred  fire.  He  was  also 

eptor. 

to  bring  all  that  was  required  by  his  preceptor  for 
the  performance  of  religious  rites,  namely,  pots 
of  water,  flowers,  fresh  earth,  and  the  sacred  kusa 
grass.9 

As  regards  preceptors,  it  should  be  remarked  that 
Manu  lays  down  three  different  classes  of  Brahmans, 
namely,  the  Ach&rya,  the  Upadhya,  and  the  Ritwij.10 

The  Acharya  is  pre-eminently  the  spiritual  pre- 
ceptor of  the  young  Brahman.  He  is,  or  should  be, 
the  perfect  master  of  the  whole  Veda.  It  is  he  who 
invests  the  Brahmachari  with  the  sacrificial  thread, 
and  then  imparts  to  him  a knowledge  of  the  four 
Vedas,  with  their  respective  Br&hmanas,  or  sacrifi- 
cial codes,  and  Upanishads,  or  metaphysical  teach- 
ings. It  is  this  venerated  preceptor  who  should  be 
diligently  served  by  His  disciple  ; and  who  should 
indeed  be  supported  by  the  daily  mendicancy  of  the 
youthful  Brdhman,  who  lives  beneath  his  roof,  and 
attends  him  as  an  affectionate  and  obedient  pupil. 

The  Upudhyd  is  a kind  of  sub-lecturer,  or  school- 
master, who  is  said  to  instruct  his  pupils  as  a means 
of  livelihood,  and  who  teaches  the  six  Yeddngas, 
which  are  as  follows  : — 

1st,  Sikslui,  or  pronunciation. 

2nd,  Chandas,  or  metre. 


2nd.  The  Upi- 
dhyii,  or  school 
master. 


= Manu,  ii.  70  -87, 176,  182. 


10  Manu,  ii.  140 — 143. 
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3rd,  Vydkarana,  or  grammar.  history  of 

4tli,  Nirukta,  or  explanation  of  words.  part  v. 

5th,  Jyotisha,  or  astronomy. 

6th,  Kalpa,  or  ceremonial.11 

The  Ritwij  is  the  sacrificer,  or  priest  properly  oJds’Jr’r1L^wij’ 
so  called,  who  receives  a stipend  for  preparing  the 
holy  fire  and  conducting  sacrifices.  In  the  more 
elaborate  ritual  of  an  earlier  period,  the  priests  who 
appear  to  have  served  in  the  great  sacrificial  sessions, 
were  divided  into  different  classes  according  to  their 
respective  capacities.  This  classification,  however,  is 
merely  illustrative  of  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  Br&h- 
manas,  and  is  otherwise  devoid  of  all  historical  sig- 
nificance. 

The  student  was  bound  on  all  occasions  to  show  Respect  due 

from  a Brah- 

respect  to  his  preceptor,  and  to  salute  him  first  at  precept01"3 
every  meeting,  whether  the  teacher  was  a Brahman 
or  otherwise,  and  whether  the  instruction  received 
was  popular,  ceremonial,  or  sacred.12  This  law  has 
left  a lasting  impress  upon  the  national  mind ; and 
all  who  have  ever  imparted  instruction  to  youthful 
Hindus  will  be  able  to  testify  to  their  docility  and  good 
manners,  and  to  their  special anxietytogive  nooffence. 

Manu,  with  a singular  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
has  also  ordained  that  the  student  is  never  to  imitate 
the  gait,  speech,  or  manner  of  his  preceptor.  Should 
the  student  hear  any  censorious  discourse  respecting 
his  preceptor,  he  was  either  to  cover  his  ears,  or 
to  move  to  another  place.  Should  he  venture  to 
censure  his  preceptor,  however  justly,  he  would  be 
born  again  as  an  ass  ; should  he  defame  his  precep- 

11  For  a learned  account  of  the  sis  Vedangas,  see  Professor  Max  Muller’s 
Ilistory  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  page  109  et  seq. 

12  Manu,  ii.  117. 
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INDIA. 
Part  V. 


Maintenance  of 
a --trict  control 
over  the  pas- 
sions. 


history  of  tor  falsely  lie  would  be  born  a dog1 ; should  lie  take 
the  goods  of  his  preceptor  without  leave  he  would 
be  born  a small  worm  ; should  he  envy  the  merit  of 
his  preceptor  he  would  be  born  an  insect  or  reptile.15 

The  remaining  important  point  in  the  training 
of  the  Brahmach&ri  was  the  maintenance  of  a strict 
control  over  the  passions.  “ A wise  man,”  says 
Manu,  “ will  restrain  his  organs  as  a charioteer 
restrains  restless  horses.  Desire  is  not  satisfied  by 
enjoyment  any  more  than  the  sacrificial  fire  is  ap- 
peased by  ghee,  but  rather  will  blaze  more  vehe- 
mently. The  man  who  resigns  all  the  pleasures  of 
sense  is  better  than  the  man  who  enjoys  them  all. 
The  man  who  devotes  himself  to  sensual  gratifica- 
tions can  never  procure  happiness,  either  by  the 
Vedas,  or  by  alms,  or  by  sacrifices,  or  by  rigid  ob- 
servances, or  by  pious  austerities  ; for  if  a single 
organ  obtain  the  mastery,  his  knowledge  of  divine 
things  passes  away,  as  water  flows  away  through  a 
single  hole  in  a leathern  bottle.”  14  Under  these 
general  rules  the  Bralnnacluiri  is  strictly  enjoined 
to  abstain  from  honey,  flesh-meat,  perfumes,  chap- 
lets of  flowers,  gaming,  music,  dancing,  and  from 
wantonly  looking  upon  women.15  lie  must,  however, 
salute  the  wives  of  his  preceptor,  but  he  must  ren- 
der them  no  personal  service ; and  he  must  never 
sit  in  a sequestered  place,  even  with  his  nearest 
female  relatives,  “ lest  desire  should  snatch  wisdom 
from  the  wise.”16 

In  connection,  however,  with  these  strict  rules, 
there  is  a curious  disquisition  in  the  Brahmanical 
code  upon  earthly  happiness,  which  terminates  in 


Brahmanical 
diMiuisition  on 
earthly  happi- 
ness.. 


13  Manu,  ii.  194 — 201. 
13  Manu,  ii.  177—179. 


14  Manu,  ii.  88,  94,  96,  97,  99. 
16 Manu,  ii/ 210 — 215. 
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the  material  conclusion  that  the  chief  temporal  good  history  of 
consists  in  the  union  of  virtue,  wealth,  and  lawful  part  v. 
pleasure.17  Perhaps  a higher  tone  of  moral  sentiment  _ 
might  have  been  expected  from  a divine  lawgiver  ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  ostensible  idea  of  the  day, 
the  bulk  of  mankind  appear  to  be  still  actuated  by 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  old  Hindu  legis- 
lator. 

When  a twice-born  had  passed  through  the  order  n. The  gri- 
of  Brahmachari,  or  religious  student,  he  entered  that  householder, 
of  a Grihastha,  or  married  man  and  householder. 

Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  marriage  is  an 


obligation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindu  lawgiver  which 
he  never  fails  to  enforce.  Even  in  the  case  of  Brah- 
mans he  seems  to  consider  it  as  incumbent  upon 
every  man  to  marry  a wife,  as  it  is  to  study  the 
Veda  or  worship  the  gods ; for  he  specifies  three 
debts  that  all  men  are  bound  to  satisfy,  namely, 
that  to  the  Risliis  by  the  study  of  the  Veda,  that 
to  the  gods  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  and  that 
to  the  Pitris,  or  ancestors,  by  begetting  a son.18 
This  obligation  of  begetting  a son  originated  in  the 
ancient  belief,  which  finds  expression  both  in  Hindu 
and  Greek  mythology,  that  after  the  death  of  a 
father  the  services  of  a son  were  necessary  to  offer 
water  and  cakes  to  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  parent. 
Having  thus  established  marriage  as  an  institution 
by  the  strongest  of  all  religious  obligations,  namely, 
the  happiness  of  parents  in  a future  state,  the  Hindu 


Obligation  to 
marry  incum- 
bent upon  all 
men. 


Necessity  for  a 
son  to  oner  the 
funeral  cakes  to 
a deceased 
father. 

Marriage  rotru- 
lations  for  pro- 
ducing a 
healthy 
progeny. 


17  Manu,  ii.  224. 

18  Manu,  iv.  257.  In  another  text,  however,  reference  is  made  to  thousands  of 
Brahmans  who  have  avoided  all  sensuality,  and  have  consequently  left  no  families. 
Manu,  ii.  249  ; v.  159.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Brahmans  represented 
some  of  the  more  famous  Buddhist  teachers  as  being  Brahman  sages,  in  the  same 
way  that  they  represented  the  old  Vedic  Rishis  as  belonging  to  their  order. 
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history  of;  lawgiver  lays  down  certain  rules  for  insuring 

INDIA.  ° J 

fart  v.  a strong  and  healthy  offspring  to  every  marriage 
union.  He  indicates  with  tolerable  clearness  the 
age  at  which  a young  man  should  marry  ; the  de- 
grees of  relationship  in  which  a man  and  woman 
should  not  marry ; the  families  from  which  a man 
ought  not  to  take  a wife ; and  even  the  damsel 
whose  moral  or  physical  defects  might  prevent  her 
from  finding  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a husband.  He 
then  proceeds  to  describe  the  model  damsel  whom 
a young  man  should  marry ; and  winds  up  with  a 
very  brief  notice  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Four  classes  of  These  laws  and  precepts  may  be  considered 

under  four  different  heads  ; and  will  be  found  to 
illustrate  the  national  ideas  of  marriage  which  still 
prevail  among  the  Hindus.  These  four  heads  are 
as  follows : — 

1st,  Ceremonies  at  the  close  of  student-life. 

2nd,  Prohibited  marriages. 

3rd,  Qualified  damsels. 

4th,  Marriage  ceremonies. 

ist,  ceremonies  The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  return  of  a 

connected  with 

deiit-ufe.0^ stu"  Brail macMri  to  his  father’s  house  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Hindu  lawgiver  was  in  no  way  cog- 
nizant of  infant  marriages  as  far  as  the  bridegroom 
was  concerned.  No  mention  is  made  of  early  be- 
trothals, and  every  man  of  the  tAvice-born  castes  is 
directed  to  marry  at  the  termination  of  his  life  as  a 

Relative  ago  of  student.  Manu  says  : — “ A man  aged  thirty  may 

bridegroom  and  J j j 

bride.  marry  a girl  of  twelve  ; a man  aged  twenty -four 
may  marry  a girl  of  eight ; but  if  his  duties  would 
be  otherwise  impeded  let  him  marry  immediately.”  19 


13  Manu,  ix.  94. 
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It  is,  moreover,  easy  to  infer  from  the  regulations  as 
regards  the  conduct  of  a Brahmachari  towards  the 
wife  of  his  preceptor,  and  from  the  specified  periods 
of  student-life,  that  twice-born  men  could  rarely 
have  been  married  before  they  had  attained  a full 
marriageable  age.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
return  of  the  Brahmach&ri  to  his  father’s  house 
involved  a family  festivity.  The  studies  of  the 
neophyte  had  been  brought  to  a conclusion.  The 
sweets  of  married  life  were  all  before  him.  Manu, 
accordingly,  enjoins  that  the  student  should  be 
praised  by  his  preceptor,  and  honourably  welcomed 
by  his  father.  That  he  should  be  seated  on  a couch 
and  decked  with  flowers  as  the  hero  of  the  occasion. 
Above  all,  that  he  should  be  presented  with  a cow.20 
Now,  the  possession  of  a cow  by  a Hindu  in  a rural 
village  is  a sign  of  comparative  affluence,  whilst  the 
animal  itself  is  worshipped  and  reverenced  as  a deity. 
It  furnishes  the  primitive  luxuries,  the  milk,  the 
butter,  and  the  curds,  which  are  so  grateful  to  the 
Hindus ; and  it  is  the  living  representative  of  the 
prolific  earth-goddess,  the  type  of  the  beautiful 
Lakshmf,  who  is  the  wife  of  Vishnu  and  the  goddess 
of  all  prosperity.  When,  therefore,  a young  man 
possessed  a cow,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
dream  of  possessing  a bride. 

As  regards  prohibited  marriages,  Manu  directed 
that  a man  should  not  marry  a wife  whose  family 
name  indicated  that  she  had  descended  from  the 
same  family  stem  as  his  father  or  mother,  or  who 
was  in  the  sixth  degree  of  relationship.21  Again,  a 
twice-born  man  was  never  to  take  a wife  from  a 
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history  of  family  which  had  omitted  to  fulfil  its  religious 
pam  v.  duties,  or  had  produced  no  sons,  or  in  which  the 
” Veda  had  not  been  read,  or  which  was  distinguished 
by  thick  hair  on  the  bodjT,  or  which  was  subject  to 
consumption,  indigestion,  epilepsy,  leprosy,  or  cle- 
ofreiigiXduty  phantiasis.  Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  Manu 
physlcauiefects.  distinctly  classifies  the  non-observance  of  religious 
duty,  and  neglect  of  the  Veda,  with  physical  defects, 
such  as  leprosy  and  elephantiasis.  Thus,  whilst  the 
young  student,  fresh  from  the  instructions  and  dis- 
cipline imparted  by  his  preceptor,  was  effectually 
restrained  from  marrying  a wife  out  of  an  irreligious 
family,  a strong  pressure  was  placed  upon  heretics 
and  unbelievers  to  observe  their  religious  duties  and 
devote  some  time  to  the  reading  of  the  Veda,  lest 
their  daughters  should  remain  unmarried.  Some  of 
the  laws  as  regards  constitutional  debility  are 
amusing  from  their  frank  simplicity.  To  refrain 
from  marrying  a damsel  because  her  father  had  a 
weak  digestion,  might  be  a prudent  measure ; but 
the  law  would  bear  rather  hardly  upon  the  weaker 
sex,  inasmuch  as  a damsel  could  scarcely  refuse  to 
be  given  to  a husband,  whatever  might  be  the  state 
of  his  digestive  organs.  The  restriction  against 
marrying  a girl  because  her  family  was  distinguished 
by  thick  hair  on  the  body,  seems  somewhat  inex- 
plicable. It  probably  originated  in  the  current 
Oriental  idea  that  thick  hair  on  the  body  denoted 
strong  passions ; and  such  tendencies  on  the  part  of 
women  are  always  regarded  by  Hindus  with  pe- 
culiar aversion,  and  are  often  denounced  by  Native 
moralists  with  a bitterness  which  is  scarcely  fair. 

Manu’s  list  of  damsels  whom  a man  is  forbidden 
to  marry,  is  equally  curious.  He  says  : — “ A twice- 


Unsuitablo 

damsels. 
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born  man  should  not  marry  a girl  with  red  hair,  nor 
one  with  a deformed  limb,  nor  one  troubled  with 
habitual  sickness,  nor  one  without  hair,  nor  one  with 
too  much  hair,  nor  one  who  talks  too  much,  nor  one 
with  inflamed  eyes.  Neither  should  he  marry  a girl 
with  the  name  of  a constellation,  or  a tree,  or  a river, 
or  a barbarous  nation,  or  a mountain,  or  a winged 
creature,  or  a snake,  or  a slave,  or  with  any  name 
which  raises  an  image  of  terror.  Neither  should  he 
marry  a girl  who  has  no  brother,  lest  her  father 
should  take  her  first-born  son  as  his  own  to  offer  the 
funeral  cakes;  nor  one  whose  father  is  not  well 
known,  lest  an  illicit  marriage  should  already  have 
been  contracted  between  the  girl  and  another  man.”22 
The  last  two  laws  seem  to  call  for  some  explanation. 
It  was  ruled  that  every  man  ought  to  have  a son, 
who  should  perform  the  funeral  rites  of  his  father, 
and  present  his  spirit  on  stated  occasions  with  cakes 
and  libations.  If  a man  had  no  son,  but  only  a 
daughter,  he  might  adopt  the  first-born  son  of  his 
daughter,  and  thus  perchance  leave  his  daughter’s 
husband  childless.  Accordingly  a twice-born  man 
was  prohibited  from  marrying  a girl  who  had  no 
brothers,  lest  after  becoming  a father  he  should  find 
himself  virtually  childless.  The  remaining  law  is 
significant  in  another  direction.  The  sentiment 
with  regard  to  female  purity  is  very  strong  amongst 
the  Hindus.  A damsel  who  has  been  once  betrothed 
is  regarded  as  ineligible  for  marriage  to  another, 
even  if  no  consummation  has  taken  place.  Accord- 
ingly Manu  directs  that  a twice-born  man  should 
never  marry  a damsel  whose  father  was  not  well 
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known,  lest  an  illicit  marriage  should  have  been 
previously  contracted. 

As  regards  damsels  who  are  qualified  to  become 
the  wives  of  twice-born  men,  Manu  lays  down  the 
following  precepts : — 11 A man  of  the  three  twice- 
born  castes  should  choose  a girl  for  his  wife  whose 
form  is  without  defect,  who  has  an  agreeable  name, 
who  walks  gracefully  like  a young  elephant,  who 
has  a moderate  quantity  of  hair,  whose  teeth  are  of 
a moderate  size,  and  whose  body  is  exquisitely  soft.” 23 
This  description  of  a qualified  Hindu  female  is  suffi- 
ciently general  without  being  too  particular ; but 
like  the  list  of  prohibited  families  and  prohibited 
damsels,  it  is  strangely  wanting  in  that  sentiment 
which  prevails  in  the  traditions  of  the  Kshatriyas. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  opposition  between  the  Ksha- 
triyas ideal  and  the  Brahmanical  ideal,  which  is 
worth  noting.  The  conception  which  appears  to 
have  floated  before  the  fancy  of  a Kshatriya  bard 
was  that  of  a fair  or  golden  complexioned  nymph, 
graceful  and  retiring,  delicate  and  slender- waisted. 
The  later  Puranic  bal’d s were  more  materialistic  and 
sensuous,  and  their  ideal  was  that  of  a young  damsel 
who  walked,  as  Manu  says,  like  a young  elephant, 
and  who  was  moreover  endowed  with  all  the  ex- 
uberant charms  of  maturer  years.  In  other  words, 
the  Kshatriyas  loved  fair  and  graceful  women,  and 
sought  to  be  loved  in  return,  after  the  manner  of 
young  and  chivalrous  warriors;  whilst  the  later 
Brdlnnans  were  as  devoid  of  sentiment  as  monks 
shut  out  from  the  world  by  the  bars  of  their  cells, 
and  indulged  in  dreams  of  voluptuous  forms  that 
merely  pleased  the  senses  and  provoked  desire. 


23  Manu,  iii.  10. 
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The  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus  arc  but  history  jf 

INDIA. 

very  briefly  indicated  by  Manu,  probably  because  part  v. 
they  were  considered  to  be  so  well  known  as  to  4th,  Man-iago 
render  details  unnecessary.  It  is  simply  ordained 
that  when  the  bridegroom  is  of  the  same  caste  as  the 
bride  he  should  take  her  hand  before  the  altar.24  It 
may,  however,  be  as  well  to  indicate  in  the  present 
place  the  leading  rites  in  the  marriage  ceremony, 
such  as  are  performed  in  the  present  day,  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  handed  down  from  time  imme- 
morial. These  rites  are  eleven  in  number,  namely  : — Eleven  leading 

mi  • ’ J rites. 

1st,  The  procession  of  the  bridegroom  to  the  Procession, 
house  of  the  father  of  the  bride. 

2nd,  The  hospitable  reception  of  the  bridegroom.  Hospitality. 

3rd,  The  gift  of  the  bride  by  her  father  to  the  Gift  °r  bride, 
bridegroom. 

4th,  The  binding  together  of  the  hands  of  the  The  binding, 
bride  and  bridegroom  with  kusa  grass. 

5th,  The  gift  of  a waistcloth  and  mantle  by  the  Gjft^  the 
bridegroom  to  the  bride. 

6th,  The  tying  together  of  the  skirts  of  the  man-  The  tying, 
ties  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

7th,  The  oblations  of  the  bridegroom  to  the  god  2giStions  t0 
Agni  or  “ Fire,’’  and  the  dropping  of  the  rice  on  the 
fire  by  the  bride. 

8th,  The  hand  of  the  bride  solemnly  taken  byThehaml- 
the  bridegroom  in  marriage. 

9th,  The  steps  of  the  bride  on  a stone  and  muller,  The  steps 
the  domestic  implement  for  grinding  spices  and  con- 
diments. 

10th,  The  walk  of  the  bride  round  the  nuptial  round  the 

fire. 


24  Manu,  iii.  43. 
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1 1 tli.  The  seven  steps  in  seven  circles,  which  the 
bride  is  directed  to  take  by  the  bridegroom;  the 
seventh  step  rendering  the  marriage  complete  and 
irrevocable. 

The  precepts  which  refer  to  the  domestic  life  of 
the  Grihastha,  or  householder,  are  characterized  by 
the  same  minuteness  of  detail  as  those  which  refer 
to  his  marriage  duties  and  religious  observances. 
During  the  most  responsible  period  in  the  life  of 
man,  when  he  is  discharging  all  the  onerous  obliga- 
tions of  a husband,  a father,  and  the  master  of  a 
household,  he  is  virtually  deprived  of  all  independ- 
ence, and  compelled  to  regulate  his  daily  life  by  a 
code  of  authoritative  law,  which  brings  almost  every 
one  of  his  acts  within  the  sphere  either  of  merits  or 
demerits,  to  be  punished  or  rewarded  hereafter 
according  to  the  balance  of  the  sum  total  of  the  one 
over  the  sum  total  of  the  other.  These  ordinances 
might  be  considered  under  the  two  heads  of  means 
of  livelihood  and  moral  conduct ; but  the  former 
have'  already  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapter 
on  the  four  castes,  whilst  the  moral  rules  find  general 
expression  in  the  Brahmanical  system.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  precepts  respecting 
means  of  livelihood  refer,  not  so  much  to  the  twice- 
born  castes  generally,  as  to  the  Brahmans  alone. 
Indeed,  the  occupations  of  the  two  other  twice-born 
castes  were  sufficiently  known  and  acknowledged. 
The  Kshatriyas  were  the  rulers  and  defenders  of  the 
community.  As  soldiers  they  were  maintained  by 
the  state,  and  also  were  occasionally  in  a position  to 
acquire  lands  and  riches  by  foreign  conquest.  The 
Vaisyas,  again,  maintained  themselves  by  merchan- 
dise; and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  in  dealing  with 
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the  Buddhist  period,  that  such  merchants  became  an  history  of 

important  part  of  the  community,  and  carried  their  i>aut  V. 

goods  from  city  to  city  in  hundreds  of  waggons.  - 

But  the  Brdhmans  had  no  ostensible  calling  savo 

their  religious  duties  as  preceptors  and  priests ; and 

Manu  endeavoured  to  place  them  as  far  as  possible  Idea  that  tho 

. , i n • i . . 1 , Brahmans 

upon  an  independent  tooting,  by  setting  forth  the  tafm'dby  thcin' 
duty  of  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas  to  present  alms  and  pubhc- 
gifts  to  the  Brdhmans,  not  merely  as  a religious 
obligation,  but  as  a privilege  only  accorded  to 
worthy  and  virtuous  men.  The  compilers  of  the 
code,  however,  appear  to  have  been  fearful  lest  the 
Brdhmans  should  sink  to  the  position  of  sordid 
mendicants;  and  specially  enjoined  that  the  Brdh- 
man  should  avoid  the  habit  of  begging,  since  by  byiiilhmS^ 
taking  many  gifts  the  divine  light  soon  fades  away 
from  the  soul.25 

The  third  and  fourth  orders,  of  Vdnaprastha  and  ni.  The  v vna- 

7 L PBAST1IA,  Or 

Sannydsf,  or  hermit  and  devotee,  are  frequently hermit- 
recognized  in  the  Epics,  and  express  the  very 
essence  of  Brahmanism.  These  two  orders,  although  Distinction  be- 
apparently  similar  as  regards  external  hte,  present  §^£.fnd 
some  striking  points  of  difference  as  regards  internal 
life,  with  reference  to  the  objects  to  be  respectively 
gained  by  each  mode  of  living.  Thus  the  Vdna- 
prastha, or  hermit,  devoted  his  time  to  religious 
austerities  with  the  view  of  mortifying  his  passions. 

The  Sannydsf,  or  devotee,  is  supposed,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  have  overcome  all,  the  desires  of  the  flesh  ; 
and  therefore  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
religious  contemplation,  with  the  view  of  attaining 
final  beatitude.  The  latter  object  was  indeed  kept 
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in  view  by  men  belonging  to  either  order  ; but  was 
more  immediately  the  aim  of  the  Sannyasi.  The 
duties  of  these  two  orders  may  now  be  indicated  as 
follows. 

Manu  says  : — 

“ When  the  twice-born  man  has  remained  in  the  order 
of  Grihastha,  or  householder,  until  his  muscles  become  flaccid, 
and  his  hair  grey,  and  he  sees  a child  of  his  child,  let  him 
abandon  his  household  and  repair  to  the  forest,  and  dwell 
there  in  the  order  of  Vanaprastha,  or  hermit.  He  should  be 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  if  she  choose  to  attend  him,  but 
otherwise  he  should  commit  her  to  the  care  of  his  sons.  He 
should  take  with  him  the  consecrated  fire,  and  all  the 
domestic  implements  for  making  oblations  to  the  fire,  and 
there  dwell  in  the  forest,  with  perfect  control  over  all  his 
organs ; and  here  day  by  day  he  should  perform  the  five 
sacraments  with  many  sorts  of  pure  food,  such  as  holy  sages 
used  to  eat,  with  green  herbs,  roots,  and  fruit.  He  should 
wear  a black  antelope’s  hide,  or  a vesture  of  bark,  and 
bathe  morning  and  evening ; and  he  should  suffer  his  nails, 
and  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard,  to  grow  continually.  Ho 
should  make  offerings  from  such  food  as  he  himself  may  eat, 
and  give  alms  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  and  he  should 
honour  all  those  who  visit  his  hermitage  with  presents  of 
water,  roots,  and  fruit.  lie  should  bo  constantly  engaged 
in  reading  the  Yeda;  he  should  be  patient  in  all  extremities  ; 
he  should  be  universally  benevolent,  and  entertain  a tender 
affection  for  all  living  creatures ; his  mind  should  bo  ever 
intent  on  the  Supremo  Being ; and  he  should  be  a perpetual 
giver  of  gifts,  but  not  a receiver.26  He  should  slide  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  ground;  or  stand  a whole  day 
on  tip-toe;  or  continue  in  motion  by  rising  and  sitting 
alternately ; but  every  day  at  sunrise,  at  noon,  and  at  sun- 
set he  should  go  to  tho  waters  and  bathe.  In  the  hot 
season  he  should  sit  exposed  to  five  fires,  namely,  four  blaz- 
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ing  around  him,  whilst  the  sun  is  burning  abovo  him ; in  history  of 
the  rainy  season  ho  should  stand  uncovered  without  even  a p*BT1y 

mantle,  while  the  clouds  pour  down  their  heaviest  showers ; 

in  the  cold  season  he  should  wear  damp  vesture.  Ho  should 
increase  the  austerity  of  his  devotion  by  degrees,  until  by 
enduring  harsher  and  harsher  mortifications  ho  has  dried  up 
his  bodily  frame.” 87 

As  regards  the  life  to  be  pursued  by  a Sannyasi, 

Manu  lays  down  the  following  direction  : — 

“When  a Brahman  has  thus  lived  in  the  forest  during  iv.  tii.-sa\- 
tho  third  portion  of  his  life  as  a Vanaprastha,  ho  should  for  voile!'  °rdL" 
the  fourth  portion  of  it  become  a Sannyasi,  and  abandon  all 
sensual  affections,  and  repose  wholly  in  the  Supreme  Spirit. 

WTicn  a Brahman  has  reposited  in  his  mind  the  sacrificial  Life  of  religious 
hres,  he  may  proceed  direct  from  the  second  order,  or  that  to  obtain  anal 
of  Grihastha,  or  even  from  the  first  order,  or  that  of  Brah-  c' 
machari,  to  the  fourth  order,  or  that  of  Sannyasi.  The 
glory  of  that  Brahman  who  passes  from  the  order  of 
Grihastha  to  that  of  Sannyasi  illuminates  the  higher  worlds. 

He  should  take  an  earthen  water-pot,  dwell  at  the  roots  of 
large  trees,  wear  coarse  vesture,  abide  in  total  solitude,  and 
exhibit  a perfect  equanimity  towards  all  creatures.  He 
should  wish  neither  for  death  nor  for  life  ; but  expect  his 
appointed  time,  as  a hired  servant  expects  his  wages.  He 
should  look  down  as  he  advances  his  foot,  lest  he  should 
touch  anything  impure.  He  should  drink  water  that  has 
been  purified  by  straining  through  a cloth,  lest  he  hurt  an 
insect.  He  should,  if  he  speaks  at  all,  utter  words  that  are 
purified  by  truth.  He  should  by  all  means  keep  his  heart 
pure.  He  should  bear  a reproachful  speech  with  patience, 
and  speak  reproachfully  to  no  man;  and  he  should  never 
utter  a word  relating  to  vain  illusory  things.  He  should 
delight  in  meditating  on  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  sit  fixed 
in  such  meditation,  without  needing  anything  earthly,  with- 
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out  one  sensual  desire,  and  without  any  companion  but  his 
own  soul/’28 

“ The  Brahman  who  has  become  a Sannyasi  should  at  no 
time  gain  his  subsistence  by  explaining  omens  and  pro- 
digies ; nor  by  skill  in  astrology  and  palmistry  ; nor  by 
casuistry  and  expositions  of  holy  texts.  He  should  not  go 
near  a house  which  is  frequented  by  Vanaprasthas,  or  Brah- 
mans, or  birds,  or  dogs,  or  other  beggars.  The  vessels  on 
which  he  should  receive  food  are  a gourd,  a wooden  bowl,  an 
earthen  dish,  or  a basket  made  of  reeds.  He  should  only 
ask  for  food  once  a day,  and  that  should  be  in  the  evening, 
when  the  smoke  of  the  kitchen  fires  has  ceased,  when  the 
pestle  lies  motionless,  when  the  burning  charcoal  is  extin- 
guished, when  people  have  eaten,  and  when  dishes  are  re- 
moved. If  he  fails  to  obtain  food  he  should  not  be  sorrow- 
ful ; if  he  succeed  in  obtaining  it  he  should  not  be  glad.  Ho 
should  only  care  to  obtain  a sufficiency  to  support  life,  and 
he  should  not  be  anxious  about  his  utensils.  He  should  not 
habituate  himself  to  eat  much  at  a time ; for  if  a Sannyasi 
habituates  himself  to  eat  much,  he  becomes  inclined  to 
sensual  gratification.29 

“A  Sannyasi  should  reflect  on  the  transmigrations  of 
men  which  are  caused  by  their  sinful  deeds  ; on  their  down- 
fall into  a region  of  darkness,  and  their  torments  in  the 
mansions  of  Yama ; on  their  separation  from  those  whom 
they  love,  and  their  union  with  those  whom  they  hate ; on 
their  strength  overpowered  by  old  age,  and  their  bodies 
racked  with  disease  ; on  their  agonizing  departure  from  this 
corporeal  frame,  and  their  formation  again  in  the  womb ; on 
the  misery  attached  to  embodied  spirits  from  a violation  of 
their  duties,  and  the  imperishable  bliss  which  attaches  to 
embodied  spirits  who  have  abundantly  performed  overy 
duty.30 

“ A Sannyasi  should  also  rofloct  with  all  tho  powers  of 
his  mind  on  tho  subtle  indivisible  essence  of  tho  Supremo 
Spirit,  and  its  complete  existence  in  all  beings,  whether 
extremely  high  or  extremely  low.3' 


28  Manu,  vi.  22—31. 
30  Manu.  vi.  61 — 64. 


25  Manu,  vi.  32 — 49. 
3i  Manu,  vi.  06. 
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“ The  body  is  a mansion,  with  bone  for  its  rafters  anil  HISTORY  of 
beams ; with  nerves  and  tendons  for  cords  ; with  muscles  and  j!^ly 
blood  for  mortar:  with  skin  for  its  outward  covering  ; and  " 

filled  with  no  sweot  perfumes,  but  loaded  with  refuse.  It  is  a material  exis- 
mansion  infested  by  age  and  by  sorrow ; the  seat  of  diseases ; 
harassed  with  pains,  haunted  with  the  quality  of  darkness, 
and  incapable  of  standing  long.  Such  a mansion  of  the  vital 
soul  should  always  bo  quitted  with  cheerfulness  by  its 
occupier.33 

It  will  now  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  precepts 
that  in  all  essentials  the  life  of  the  Sannyasf  tnemmainst1 
resembled  that  of  the  Buddhist  priest ; and  hence  it d'  'uUt5' 
may  be  inferred,  that  whilst  the  compilers  of  the 
code  of  Mann  were  consistent  in  their  denunciations 
against  atheism  and  heresy,  they  exhibited  a tolera- 
tion, very  much  resembling  that  which  was  displayed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  towards  all  fanatics 
and  enthusiasts,  and  utilized  them  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  supremacy  of  Brahmanism.  This  spirit  spint  of  inciu- 

r J X sion  displayed 

of  inclusion  was  doubtless  one  of  the  causes  of  the  mani«trhier- 
success  which  attended  the  rise  of  the  Brahmanical ar<hJ' 
hierarchy.  Whilst  the  Brahmans  represented  the 
Risliis  of  the  old  Vedic  times  as  belonging  to  their 
own  order,  they  held  out  the  hand  of  religious  fellow- 
ship to  those  devotees,  who  would  otherwise  have 
sought  for  rest  under  the  shadow  of  Buddhistic 
heresy. 

J 

Such,  then,  was  the  ideal  of  Hindu  life  as  under-  Heal  of  Hindu 

7 7 life  may  have 

stood  by  the  ancient  Brahmans.  How  far  it  was  dmPved?romy 
modified  by  Buddhism,  or  associated  with  Buddhism,  not  from  the 
is  a difficult  question,  which  must  be  reserved  for  in- 
vestigation in  the  next  volume.  One  conclusion 
seems  to  be  certain,  that  this  Brahmanical  ideal  was 


*-  Manu,  vi.  76,  77. 
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not  that  of  the  Vedic  Aryans,  who  indulged  in 
healthy  hut  material  aspirations  for  a long  life  of 
physical  enjoyment.33  It  was  rather  an  ideal  which 
originated  in  an  elaborate  belief  of  a future  existence 
of  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body,  combined 
with  the  dogma  that  happiness  hereafter  depended 
upon  a close  adherence  in  the  present  life  to  the 
arbitrary  dictates  of  ceremonial  and  conventional 
law,  and  a useless  concentration  of  the  intellectual 
energies  in  contemplating  mere  metaphysical  ab- 
stractions. In  the  old  patriarchal  time  of  the  Vedic 
Aryans,  men  appear  to  have  led  active  lives  to  the 
very  last ; to  have  taken  young  wTives  in  their  old 
age,  and  gathered  in  their  harvests,  and  bargained 
their  cattle  and  merchandise,  and  fought  against 
their  enemies,  and  feasted  and  revelled,  until  per- 
chance they  drifted  into  dotage  and  sank  into  the 
inevitable  tomb,  to  enter  upon  a dreary  existence  as 
ghosts  or  shades.  But  under  the  priestly  domina- 
tion of  the  Br&lnnans,  advancing  age  was  not  only 
regarded  as  a sign  of  decay,  but  as  a sharp  in- 
timation that  the  individual  was  about  to  enter  upon 
an  existence  in  which  he  would  be  rewarded  or 
punished  according  to  the  sum  of  his  good  and  evil 
deeds  in  this  life ; and  that  the  individual  must 
peremptorily  prepare  for  that  future  existence  by 
turning  his  back  upon  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  by  contemplating  that  Supreme  Spirit  to  whom 
lie  was  about  to  return.  These  two  conflicting  ideas 
still  find  expression  in  modern  humanity  ; and  the 

33  There  arc  several  allusions  in  thc^Mahh  Bhfirata  and  Ithmhyana  to  Rajas 
who  have  spent  their  old  age  in  contemplation  and  austerities  ; hut  the  incidents 
are  so  foreign  to  the  main  spirit  of  Vedic  tradition,  as  well  as  to  the  aspirations 
expressed  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Vcda,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  mythical 
interpolations  of  a comparatively  recent  date. 
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great  problem  of  old  age  appears  to  be  how  to  com-  0F 

bine  the  two.  Each  one  separately  considered  seems  paht  v. 
to  involve  a departure  from  true  wisdom  ; an  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  responsibilities  of  existence.  The 
man  who  continues  to  devote  his  old  age  exclusively 
to  the  pursuits  of  this  world,  seems  to  ignore  those 
religious  duties  which  are  associated  with  a belief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ; and  the  man  who  de- 
votes his  old  age  exclusively  to  religious  retirement 
and  contemplation,  seems  in  like  manner  to  ignore 
those  moral  duties  which  appertain  to  the  father  and 
the  citizen. 
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HINDU  WOMEN. 

The  social  condition  of  Hindu  men,  as  members 
of  a caste  system  and  masters  of  households,  has 
now  been  brought  under  consideration  ; but  an  im- 
portant branch  of  inquiry  yet  remains  for  investiga- 
tion, namely,  the  condition  of  Hindu  women  in 
Vedic  and  Brahmanic  times. 

In  the  previous  chapter,  which  describes  eight 
kinds  of  marriage,  the  circumstances  under  which 
marriage  relations  were  formed  in  the  Vedic  period 
were  brought  under  review ; and  it  was  seen  that 
damsels  were  purchased,  or  won  by  feats  of  arms,  or 
carried  away  captive  after  a victory;  or  a union, 
more  or  less  temporary,  was  occasionally  brought 
about  in  the  old  idyllic  fashion,  without  any  rite  or 
ceremony  whatever.  But  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  Kshatriya  traditions  preserved  in  the  Epics, 
the  two  leading  institutions  in  Vedic  times  were  Poly- 
andry, or  the  marriage  of  one  woman  to  all  the 
brothers  of  a family,  and  the  Swayamvara,  or 
choice  of  a husband  on  the  part  of  the  maiden. 

The  social  condition  of  women  who  have  been 
purchased,  or  won  by  feats  of  arms,  or  carried  away 
captive,  is  a question  which  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
imagination  of  those  who  arc  familiar  with  the 
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peculiar  conditions  of  the  feminine  mind.  It  may  history  of 
bo  remarked  that  in  general  there  is  a latent  power  i>.utT  V. 
of  adaptation  to  circumstances  in  human  nature,  - 
which  would  speedily  reconcile  the  female  slave  and 
captive  to  a change  of  condition  ; especially  if  the 
damsel  found  that  she  had  really  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  her  new  lord  and  master.  Moreover,  in  a Position  ora 
lawless  age  polygamy  is  virtually  a protection  to  the  goij^mous 
damsel,  who  has  been  deprived  of  her  natural  pro- 
tectors by  the  chances  of  war  or  death  of  kinsmen ; 
and  the  services  she  might  render  in  a patriarchal 
household,  would  in  a great  measure  neutralize  the 
jealous  hatred  with  which  she  would  otherwise  have 
been  regarded  by  the  legitimate  wife  and  mistress 
of  a family.  Unless,  however,  polygamy  is  an  estab-  superior  author, 
lislied  institution,  maintained  by  the  religious  dogma  legitimate  wife, 
that  every  man  should  be  the  father  of  a son,  an 
amount  of  feminine  influence  is  generally  exercised 
by  the  legitimate  wife,  which  is  sufficient  to  curb  the 
irregular  desires  of  a discontented  husband.1  Indeed, 


1 An  ancient  legend  is  preserved  in  the  Vishnu  Furhna,  which  treats  of  a 
submissive  husband  as  an  exceptional  case  occurring  in  a polygamous  age,  but 
at  the  same  time  sufficiently  illustrates  the  moral  strength  of  women.  As  it 
is  given  as  a quotation  from  an  ancient  ballad,  it  may  possibly  be  referred  to 
the  Vedic  age.  It  may  be  reproduced  in  the  following  form : — 

“ There  was  a certain  Raja,  named  Jyamagha,  and  he  was  the  husband  of 
Saivya.  And  Jyamagha  was  more  submissive  to  his  wife  than  any  man  who  has 
ever  been  born,  or  whoever  will  be  born  ; for  Saivya  was  barren,  but  her  hus- 
band was  sore  afraid  of  her,  and  would  not  take  another  woman  to  be  his  wife. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  Jyamagha  went  out  to  fight  his  enemy;  and  he  routed 
him,  and  drove  him  from  the  field  of  battle.  And  the  daughter  of  the  enemy 
was  very  beautiful,  and  she  was  left  alone  in  the  battle-field,  and  her  large  eyes 
rolled  wildly  with  fear,  and  she  cried  out : — ‘ Save  me ! Save  me  ! ’ And 
Jyamagha  was  smitten  with  her  beauty,  and  he  said  within  his  heart : — ‘ This 
damsel  is  very  fair,  and  I have  no  child  ; therefore  I will  take  her  to  be  my  wife,  and 
she  shall  bear  me  a son.’  So  Jyamagha  took  the  damsel  in  his  chariot,  and  drove 
away  to  his  own  city ; and  his  wife  Saivyfi.,  and  all  his  Ministers  and  Chieftains, 
and  all  the  people  of  the  city,  came  out  to  meet  him.  And  when  Saivva  saw  the 
damsel  standing  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Raja,  her  heart  swelled  within  her,  and 
she  said  : — ‘ "Who  is  this  damsel  ? ’ And  the  Raja  was  afraid,  and  knew  not 
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it  would  be  easy  to  infer  that  in  a primitive  and 
peaceful  community,  where  polygamy  was  not 
recognized  as  an  institution,  and  where  the  duty 
of  becoming  the  father  of  a son  was  not  regarded 
as  a religious  obligation,  the  free  play  of  the  affec- 
tions and  emotions  would  speedily  settle  the  main 
problem  connected  with  marriage,  by  generally  dis- 
tributing the  young  men  and  women  into  married 
pairs,  bound  to  each  other  by  an  instinctive  affection, 
and  separated  from  all  others  by  a mutual  jealousy. 

As  regards  the  two  main  institutions  of  Yedic 
times,  Polyandry  and  the  Swayamvara,  little  need 
be  said.  Modern  taste  revolts  from  a consideration 
of  the  conditions  of  Polyandry,  which  only  satisfies 
an  instinct  at  the  expense  of  all  delicacy  of  feeling 
and  sentiment.  The  Swayamvara  is  a far  more 
pleasing  ceremony,  associated  as  it  is  with  a pure 
idea  of  woman’s  love  centering  in  a single  individual 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  finding  a full 
response  in  the  chivalrous  affection  of  a Hindu  hero. 
Indeed,  in  the  story  of  Nala  and  Damayantf  the 
ceremony  is  accompanied  by  an  exquisite  conception 
of  maidenly  modesty,  followed  by  the  self-abnegat- 
ing devotion  of  a wife  and  a mother ; and  the  charm- 
ing details  will  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  sympa- 
thies of  all  who  care  to  apprehend  the  depths  of 
woman’s  tenderness  towards  a husband  whom  she 

what  to  say  ; and  lie  replied  in  haste: — ‘ This  is  my  daughter-in-law  !’  Then 
Saivya  said: — ‘No  son  has  been  horn  unto  me  ; therefore  tell  me  what  son  of 
yours  is  the  husband  of  this  damsel  ? ’ And  the  Raja  replied  : — ‘ The  son  you 
have  yet  to  hear  to  me,  the  same  shall  be  the  husband  of  this  damsel.’  At  these 
words  Saivya  smiled  gently,  and  said  : — ‘ So  let  it  be ! ’ And  the  Raja  and  his 
wife  entered  the  palace.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  legend  bears  a marvellous  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  return  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra  to  Argos  after  tho  siege  of  Troy. 
Had  Jyamagha  proved  less  submissive,  his  wife  Saivya  might  have  appeared  in  the 
character  of  Clytemncstra. 
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lias  really  and  truly  loved.  But  still  the  institution  history  of 
is  an  exaggerated  expression  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  Paut  v'. 
and  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  very  Polyandry  Exafwmted 
which  later  Hinduism  affects  to  ignore.  That  a chwairy011  of 
lover  should  seek  to  win  the  affections  of  the  damsel 
whom  he  loves,  by  a series  of  fond  attentions  and 
devoted  service,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  in- 
stincts of  human  nature;  but  it  is  contrary  to  the 
conception  of  maidenly  modesty,  which  prevails 
in  all  civilized  communities,  that  a damsel  should 
publicly  manifest  her  passion  for  a man  who  has 
not  previously  given  her  undoubted  proofs  of  his 
affection.  This  maidenly  modesty  is  certainly  to 
be  found  in  the  story  of  Nala  and  Damayantf ; but 
it  bears  the  impress  of  having  been  introduced  by 
the  Hindu  bard,  and  the  mythical  details  respecting 
the  talking  birds  with  golden  wings  seem  to  give 
weight  to  the  suspicion. 

If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  Brahmanic  age,  as  it  Jfamagereia- 
finds  expression  in  the  code  of  Manu,  we  find  that  JLriodnamc 
Polyandry  and  the  Swayamvara  are  alike  ignored,  Polyandry  ami 

J J J 07  the  Swayamvara 

and  so  too  is  the  sentiment  that  the  woman  is  in  any ,snorcd- 
way  the  equal  to  the  man.  The  old  Vedic  idea  that 
religious  worship  should  be  performed  by  a married 
pair  is  indeed  preserved  in  Manu,  but  without  any 
observation  which  would  imply  equality.  u Women,”  of » ™nly 
he  says,  u were  created  to  be  mothers,  and  men  to 
be  fathers;  it  is  therefore  ordained  in  the  Veda  that 
religious  rites  should  be  performed  by  the  husband 
together  with  the  wife.”2  But  in  every  other  direc-  Dependence  of 
tion  the  entire  dependence  and  subordination  of  ^1"^' sons, 
women  is  indicated  in  the  most  decided  language, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  texts  : — 


2 Manu,  ix. 
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“ A girl,  a young  woman,  or  a matron  must  do  nothing 
according  to  her  own  pleasure,  even  in  her  own  dwelling- 
place.  In  childhood  she  is  dependent  on  her  father;  in 
youth  on  her  husband  ; in  widowhood  on  her  sons.  If  she 
has  no  sons,  she  must  be  dependent  upon  the  kinsmen  of 
her  deceased  husband ; if  he  left  no  kinsmen,  she  must  be 
dependent  upon  the  kinsmen  of  her  father ; if  she  have  no 
such  kinsmen,  she  must  be  dependent  upon  the  Raja.  A 
woman  must  never  seek  to  be  independent.  She  must 
never  wish  to  separate  herself  from  her  father,  her  husband, 
or  her  sons ; for  by  such  a separation  she  exposes  both  her 
father’s  family  and  her  husband’s  family  to  contempt.  The 
father  is  reprehensible  who  does  not  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  at  the  proper  time ; the  husband  is  reprehensible 
who  does  not  pay  due  attention  to  his  wife  ; and  the  son  is 
reprehensible  who  does  not  protect  his  mother  after  the 
death  of  her  lord.3 


3 Manu,  v.  147 — 149;  ix.  3,  4.  Notwithstanding,  however,  these  restrictions 
upon  Hindu  women,  the  wife  is  occasionally  the  master  in  the  household,  and 
exercises  an  influence  which  would  he  startling  even  in  Europe.  An  amusing  illus- 
tration of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  biography  of  Ramdoolal  Dey  by  Baboo 
Grish  Chunder  Ghose.  Ramdoolal  had  purchased  and  stocked  his  warehouses  with 
six  hundred  bags  of  the  finest  sugar.  After  a while  the  sugar  market  became 
favourable  and  he  sold  the  whole.  Meantime  his  wife  had  engaged  a number  of 
Brahmans  to  read  the  Mahfr  Bharat  a ; and  for  ninety  days  thousands  of  native 
women  flocked  to  the  house  to  hear  the  sacred  stories,  and  were  entertained  with 
sherbet  made  from  the  sugar.  When,  therefore,  Ramdoolal  ordered  delivery  of  the 
six  hundred  hags  he  found  that  he  had  only  forty  left.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  lie  called  his  wife  an  angel  of  ill-luck  ; upon  which  she  ran  to  her  bed- 
chamber, and  bolted  the  door  behind  her.  The  finale  of  the  story  may  be  best 
told  in  the  language  of  the  biographer: — “Let  those  who  call  the  Bengalee  un- 
gallant and  the  oppressor  of  the  female  sex,  contemplate  the  scene  I am  about  to 
describe.  Slowly  Ramdoolal  bent  his  steps  in  the  direction  his  wife  had  taken. 
Finding  the  doors  of  her  chamber  closed,  he  knocked  gently  ; sobs  alone  answered 
him  from  within.  He  confessed  the  enormity  of  his  crime  ; he  called  himself  a 
coward  and  a fool.  By  a thousand  endearing  epithets  he  craved  bis  lady’s  pardon ; 
mercy  was  accorded  by  heaven,  and  would  a woman  deny  it  ? There  he  stood  in 
that  outer  room  ; the  great  man  humbled  to  the  dust,  moaning  and  sobbing  him- 
self as  the  moans  and  sobs  of  his  wife  came  piercingly  upon  his  cars.  At  last 
the  bruised  heart  of  his  spouse  softened  ; she  cried  herself  to  pity.  Rising  from 
the  bed  on  which  she  had  flung  herself,  she  slowly  drew'  hack  the  bolts  and  her  hus- 
band entered.  Throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  lie  again  and  again  craved  for  forgive- 
ness. Forgiveness  was  at  last  purchased  by  him  for  the  worth  in  gold  of  one  lakh 
of  rupees.  This  little  fortune  (about  £10,000)  Ramdoolal’s  wife,  at  her  death,  left 
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The  duty  of  a father  as  regards  the  marriage  of  iiistory  op 
his  daughters  is  laid  down  very  explicitly  by  Manu  j Part  V. 
and  indeed  is  felt  by  every  Hindu  in  the  present  day  Duty  of  a father 

i t • 11  p • i l • i ii'  toliis  daughter. 

to  be  a religious  as  well  as  a family  and  social  obli- 
gation. 

“ Every  man,”  says  Manu,  “ should  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  an  excellent  and  handsome  youth  of  the  samo 
caste,  even  though  she  has  not  attained  her  age ; but  it  is 
better  that  a damsel,  though  marriageable,  should  stay  at 
home  until  her  death,  rather  than  that  her  father  should  give 
her  in  marriage  to  a worthless  bridegroom.  A damsel 
should  wait  three  years  after  she  is  marriageable  ; and  then 
if  her  father  has  not  given  her  in  marriage,  she  may  choose 
for  herself  a bridegroom  of  equal  casto,  and  neither  she  nor 
her  chosen  husband  commits  any  offence.  A damsel  who  Cases  when  a 

J # damsel  may 

thus  chooses  her  husband  should  not  cany  with  her  the  choose  her  own 

J . husband. 

jewels  which  she  received  from  her  father,  nor  those  which 
have  been  given  to  her  by  her  mother  or  brethren ; and  if 
she  carries  them  away  she  commits  theft.  A man  who 
thus  marries  a damsel  after  she  is  of  full  age,  should  not 
give  a nuptial  present ; since  her  father  lost  his  dominion 
over  her  by  detaining  her  at  a time  when  she  might  have 
been  a mother.”* * * 4 

The  duties  of  husbands  towards  their  wives  are  Duties  of  hus. 
also  defined  with  significant  fulness  of  detail  in  the  thei^ 
Brahmanical  code ; and  an  attempt  is  obviously 
made  to  reconcile  the  wife  to  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion in  which  she  is  placed  by  the  Hindu  lawgiver. 


to  her  brother.”  The  writer  of  this  biography  is  an  enlightened  and  educated 

Hindu,  and  the  editor  of  a Native  newspaper  in  the  English  language  ; but  his  idea 
of  gallantry  is  open  to  correction.  A European  would  scarcely  consider  it  gallantry 

on  the  part  of  a husband  to  purchase  the  forgiveness  of  a wife  with  £10,000. 

4 Manu,  ix.  88 — 96.  This  permission,  which  is  granted  to  maidens  of  a certain 
age,  to  choose  their  own  husband,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Swayamvara, 
although  it  may  be  a Brahmanical  reproduction  of  the  Vedic  custom.  The 
Swayamvara  involved  the  idea  of  a father  providing  for  a daughter  on  her  arriving 
at  a marriageable  age,  by  inviting  a number  of  young  men  to  an  entertainment 
at  which  she  was  to  choose  a bridegroom. 
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history  of  “ A married  woman,”  says  Manu,  “ must  be  honoured 
Pam  v.  and  adorned  by  her  father,  her  brethren,  and  her  husband, 
wives  to  he  ho-  ^ they  would  obtain  abundant  prosperity.  Where  females 
corated and de*  are  honoured,  there  the  deities  are  pleased;  but  where  the 
females  are  not  honoured,  there  all  religious  acts  are  of  no 
avail.  Should  the  women  of  a family,  not  being  duly 
honoured,  pronounce  a curse  against  any  house,  that  house 
and  all  belonging  to  it  will  utterly  perish,  as  if  destroyed  by 
a sacrifice  for  the  death  of  an  enemy.  Therefore  let  all  men 
who  are  desirous  of  wealth  continually  supply  the  women 
of  their  family  with  ornaments,  apparel,  and  food  at  all 
times  of  festival.  If  a wife  be  not  elegantly  attired  she 
will  not  exhilarate  her  husband,  and  unless  her  husband  be 
pleased  there  will  be  no  offspring.  When  a wife  is  gaily 
adorned  her  whole  house  is  embellished,  but  if  she  be  with- 
out ornament  the  whole  house  will  be  deprived  of  decoi’a- 
tion.5  When  good  women  thus  irradiate  the  houses  of  their 
lords,  they  are  like  unto  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  abund- 
ance. From  the  wife  alone  proceed  offspring,  good  house- 
hold management,  solicitous  attention,  most  exquisite  ca- 
resses, and  heavenly  beatitude.  She  who  deserts  not  her 
lord,  but  keeps  her  heart,  speech,  and  body  in  subjection  to 
him,  shall  obtain  his  mansion  in  heaven,  and  be  called  Sad- 
hwi,  or  good  and  faithful ; but  she  who  is  disloyal  to  her 
husband,  will  be  born  in  the  next  life  from  the  womb  of  a 
jackal,  or  be  tormented  with  the  horrible  diseases  which 
punish  vice.”0 

Duties  of  a wife.  The  duties  of  a wife  towards  her  husband  and 

household  generally  arc  equally  significant. 

“ She  must  always,”  says  Manu,  “ bo  in  a cheerful  tem- 
per, devoting  herself  to  the  good  management  of  the  house- 
hold, taking  great  care  of  the  household  furniture,  and 
keeping  down  all  her  expenses  with  a frugal  hand.  Tito 
husband  to  whom  her  father  has  given  her,  or  to  whom  her 
brother  has  given  her  with  the  consent  of  her  father,  she  must 


5 Manu,  iii.  55 — 02. 


6 Manu,  ix.  20—30. 
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obsequiously  honour  while  he  lives,  and  never  neglect  him 
when  he  dies.  The  husband  gives  bliss  continually  to  his  wife 
here  below,  and  ho  will  give  her  happiness  in  the  next  world, 
lie  must  be  constantly  revered  as  a god  by  a virtuous  wife ; 
even  though  he  does  not  observe  approved  usages,  or  is  en- 
amoured of  another  woman,  or  is  devoid  of  good  qualities. 
No  sacrifice  is  allowed  to  women  apart  from  their  husbands, 
no  religious  rite,  no  fasting ; so  far  only  as  a wife  honours 
her  lord,  so  far  is  she  exalted  in  heaven.  A faithful  wifo 
who  wishes  to  attain  heaven,  and  dwell  there  with  her  hus- 
band, must  never  do  anything  unkind  towards  him,  whether 
he  bo  living  or  dead.” 

The  duties  of  widows  are  equally  explicit,  and 
involve  no  idea  of  the  horrible  Satf.  Maim  says  : — 

“ When  the  husband  is  dead  let  his  widow  emaciate  her 
body  by  living  voluntarily  on  pure  flowers,  roots,  and  fruit ; 
but  let  her  not  even  pronounce  the  name  of  another  man.  Let 
her  continue  until  death,  forgiving  all  injuries,  performing 
harsh  duties,  avoiding  every  sensual  pleasure,  and  cheerfully 
practising  the  incomparable  rules  of  virtue,  which  have  been 
followed  by  such  women  as  were  devoted  to  one  husband 
alone.  Many  thousands  of  Brahmans  have  avoided  sensu- 
ality from  their  early  youth,  and  have,  consequently,  had  no 
children,  but,  nevertheless,  when  they  have  died  they  have 
ascended  to  heaven;  and  in  like  manner  a virtuous  wife 
ascends  to  heaven,  though  she  have  no  child,  if  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  devotes  herself  to  pious  austeri- 
ties. But  a widow,  who,  from  her  desire  to  bear  children, 
slights  her  deceased  husband  by  marrying  again,  brings 
disgrace  upon  herself  here  below,  and  will  be  excluded  here- 
after from  the  seat  of  her  lord.  In  no  part  of  this  code  is 
a second  husband  allowed  to  a virtuous  woman.”7 

The  duties  of  a widower  are  placed  upon  another 
footing  by  the  Hindu  lawgiver.  Manu  says  : — 


HISTORY  OF 
INDIA. 
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Duties  of  a 
widow. 


Duties  of  a wi- 
dower. 


7 Manu,  v.  157—162. 
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Restrictions  to 
be  placed  on 
women. 


Vices  of  women. 


Maintenance 
and  conduct  of 
a wife  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  her 
husband. 


“ If  the  wife  of  a twice-born  man  die  before  him,  and  if 
she  be  of  his  own  caste,  and  if  she  has  lived  a virtuous  life 
according  to  the  ordinance,  her  body  must  be  burned  by 
her  husband  with  sacred  fire  and  fit  implements  of  sacrifice  ; 
and  when  he  has  thus  performed  the  funeral  rites  to  his  wife 
he  may  again  marry  and  light  the  nuptial  fire.” 8 

The  s}Tstem  of  confinement  and  repression,  how- 
ever, was  not  always  successful  in  subduing  the  ir- 
regular desires  of  such  women  as  were  unmindful  of 
their  duties  and  obligations. 

“ Husbands,”  says  Manu,  “ should  diligently  keep  their 
wives  under  lawful  restrictions.  No  man,  indeed,  can  wholly 
restrain  women  by  lawful  measures ; but  a wife  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  wealth,  in  puri- 
fication and  female  duty,  in  the  preparation  of  daily  food, 
and  in  the  superintendence  of  household  utensils.  Women 
are  not  secure  by  confinement  at  home,  even  under  affec- 
tionate and  observant  guardians ; and  those  only  are  truly 
secure,  who  are  guarded  by  their  own  good  inclinations. 
Six  faults  bring  infamy  upon  a woman  : — Drinking  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  associating  with  evil  persons,  absence  from  a 
husband,  rambling  abroad,  sleeping  at  unseasonable  times, 
and  dwelling  in  the  house  of  another.  Such  women  care 
not  whether  a lover  be  handsome  or  ugly,  young  or  old ; 
they  think  it  is  enough  that  he  is  a man  j and  through  their 
passion  for  men,  their  mutable  temper,  their  want  of  settled 
affection,  and  their  perverse  nature,  they  soon  become  alien- 
ated from  their  husbands.”9 

As  regards  the  maintenance  and  conduct  of  a 
wife  during  the  absence  of  her  husband  on  business 
or  pleasure,  the  following  rules  arc  laid  down  in  the 
code  of  Manu : — 

“ Should  a man  have  business  abroad,  he  should  assure 
a fitting  maintenance  for  his  wife  while  he  is  away ; for 


8 Manu,  v.  167  — 1G9. 


9 Manu,  ix.  6 — 15. 
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even  if  a wife  bo  virtuous  she  may  bo  tempted  to  act  amiss,  history  of 
if  she  be  distressed  by  want  of  subsistence.  If  the  main- 

tenauco  of  a wife  bo  thus  provided  for  her,  she  should  con-  

tinuo  firm  in  the  practice  of  religious  austerities  whilst  her 
husband  is  absent ; but  if  her  maintenance  be  not  provided 
for,  she  should  subsist  by  spinning  and  other  blameless  arts. 

If  the  husband  live  abroad  on  account  of  somo  sacred  duty, 
shesliould  wait  for  him  eight  years;  if  he  is  abroad  on  account 
of  knowledge  or  fame,  she  should  wait  six  years  ; if  ho  is 
abroad  on  account  of  pleasure,  she  should  wait  three  years/’ 10 

The  significance  of  these  texts  lies  in  the  law  ^arasTheplrRd 
which  directs  the  wife  to  await  the  return  of  her 01  aWnL<" 
husband  for  certain  periods  of  years,  which  are  to 
be  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  circumstances 
which  have  led  to  the  absence  of  her  lord.  This 
law  would  seem  to  imply  that  after  a specified  period 
of  separation  a woman  might  marry  again  ; but  such 
a conclusion  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  another  law, 
which  denounces  the  second  marriage  of  a woman. 

The  commentator  Kulliika,  however,  endeavours  to  uouofiunXT. 
remove  the  difficulty  by  adding  that  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  separation  the  woman  should  rejoin 
her  husband.11  But  this  addition  bears  obvious  marks 
of  being  an  arbitrary  interpretation  ; and  it  seems 
more  likely  that  there  existed  an  old  law  respecting 
the  number  of  years  during  which  a wife  was  to 
await  the  return  of  her  husband  ; and  that  Kulliika 
has  simply  brought  this  law  into  apparent  conform- 
ity with  the  rule  which  denounces  all  second  mar- 
riages of  females. 

The  laws  of  Manu  as  regards  divorce,  and  the  dfVOT^!pectins 
circumstances  under  which  a man  might  marry  a 
second  wife  whilst  the  first  is  still  alive,  are  full  and 


10  Mann,  ix.  74—76. 
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11  Manu,  ix.  76. 
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Supersession  of 
a wife  by  a se- 
cond wife  to  ob- 
tain a son. 


Good  wives  to 
be  superseded 
only  with  their 
own  consent. 


explicit ; and  they  tend  to  prove  that  whilst  poly- 
gamy was  an  institution  in  Yedic  times,  monogamy 
was  the  dominant  idea  in  the  Brahmanic  period. 
Manu  says : — 

“ Should  a wife  treat  her  husband  with  aversion,  he 
should  bear  with  her  for  one  whole  year ; but  after  that 
period  he  may  deprive  her  of  her  separate  property,  and 
cease  to  treat  her  as  his  wife.  She  who  neglects  her  hus- 
band, though  he  be  addicted  to  gaming,  or  fond  of  spirituous 
liquors,  or  diseased,  must  be  deserted  for  three  months,  and 
deprived  of  her  ornaments  and  household  furniture.  But 
if  she  is  averse  to  her  husband  because  he  is  mad,  or  a deadly 
sinner,  or  without  manly  strength,  or  afflicted  with  such  ma- 
ladies as  are  the  punishment  of  crimes,  she  must  neither  be 
deserted,  nor  stripped  of  her  property.12  A wife  may  at  all 
times  be  superseded  by  another  wife  if  she  drinks  spirituous 
liquors,  or  acts  immorally,  or  manifests  hatred  towards  her 
husband,  or  is  diseased,  or  mischievous,  or  wastes  her  hus- 
band’s property.  A wife  who  is  barren  may  be  superseded 
by  another  in  the  eighth  year ; she  whose  children  are  all 
dead  may  be  superseded  in  the  tenth  year  ; she  who  brings 
forth  only  daughters  may  be  superseded  in  the  eleventh  year; 
but  she  who  speaks  unkindly  may  be  superseded  without  de- 
lay. A wife,  however,  who  is  afflicted  with  disease,  but  at 
the  same  time  is  beloved  and  virtuous,  must  never  be  dis- 
graced, although  she  may  be  superseded  by  another  wife 
with  her  own  consent.  If  a wife,  who  has  been  legally  su- 
perseded, departs  in  wrath  from  the  house,  she  must  either 
be  instantly  confined,  or  she  must  be  abandoned  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  family.” 13 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  precepts  that  a 
Hindu  was  justified  in  putting  away  a wife,  not  only 
if  she  proved  unfaithful,  but  also  if  she  indulged  in 
spirituous  liquors,  or  was  diseased,  or  barren,  or  only 
gave  birth  to  daughters.  In  the  three  latter  cases  a 


13  Manu,  is.  77 — 79. 


13  Manu,  ix.  80—83. 
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good  wife  was  not  to  be  superseded  by  a second  history  of 
wife  without  her  own  consent ; and  even  then  she  fast  v. 
was  not  to  be  divorced  or  put  away.  As  regards  a 
wife  who  was  barren,  or  who  only  gave  birth  to 
daughters,  it  will  be  observed  that  a patriarchal 
custom,  originating  in  an  age  of  polygamy,  was 
converted  into  a religious  obligation ; and  such  is 
the  force  of  religious  obligation  in  the  minds  of 
many  women  that  it  will  override  one  of  the  strong- 
est instincts  of  human  nature.  Thus  it  was  that  Force  or  the 

religious  obliga- 

when  Sarai  found  that  she  boro  no  children,  she  t0 begut  a 
took  Hagar  her  Egyptian  handmaid,  and  gave  her 
to  Abram  to  be  his  wife  ; 14  aud  even  in  the  present 
day  Hindu  wives  are  to  be  found,  who  are  prepared 
to  see  a husband  take  a second  wife,  rather  than 
that  he  should  die  without  becoming  the  father  of 
a son.15 


14  Genesis  xvi. 

15  The  following  incident  in  the  life  of  Ramdoolal  Dcy,  as  described  by  Grish 
Chunder  Chose,  furnishes  a graphic  picture  of  a scene  which  not  uufrequently 
occurs  in  a Hindu  household,  when  the  first  wife  has  grown  old  without  giving 
birth  to  a son  : — “ A strict  Hindu,  filled  with  the  orthodox  horror  for  put, — the 
hell  of  the  Hindus,  which  is  declared  by  the  sastras  to  yawn  for  the  childless, — 
Ramdoolal  was  advised  by  the  Brahmans  who  constantly  surrounded  him,  to 
marry  another  wife.  With  hesitancy  and  by  stealth  was  the  marriage  consum- 
mated—unknown  to  his  first  wife,  unsuspected  even  by  her.  But  the  news  of  such 
an  important  event  in  the  life  of  a husband  cannot  long  be  kept  a secret  from  a 
spouse.  It  soon  travelled  into  the  ears  of  the  rival,  who  repaired  in  gloomy  dis- 
satisfaction to  her  brother’s  house  in  Moolajore.  Ramdoolal  dared  not  bring  this 
second  wife  to  his  home,  without  softening  and  conciliating  the  first.  The  latter 
was  at  last  found  to  be  not  unreasonable ; though  the  woman  within  her,  the 
natural  feeling  of  her  sex,  had  made  her  at  first  a rebel  against  her  lord.  She 
returned  in  the  best  of  all  possible  humours ; returned  to  welcome  the  bride  to  her 
home,  to  carry  in  her  arms  the  rival  in  the  affections  of  her  husband ; the  child, 
who,  arrived  at  womanhood,  gave  that  husband  two  boys  and  five  girls  as  the  heirs 
of  his  vast  estate.  Yet  the  lives  of  the  two  wives  did  not  run  smoothly.  The 
jealousy  natural  to  the  sex  embittered  existences,  which  had  otherwise  no  ground  for 
distraction.  Outwardly  the  two  ladies  exhibited  no  signs  of  discord.  The  youngest 
never  dared  ever  to  raise  her  veil  before  the  eldest ; or  to  address  her,  except  in  a 
low,  not  direct,  respectful  tone  of  voice.  But  there  was  gall  and  bitterness  in 
their  hearts.  Ramdoolal  invariably  took  his  meals  in  the  apartments  of  his  first 
wife,  and  skulked  into  those  of  his  second  after  the  former  had  fallen  sound  asleep- 
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history  of  The  laws  against  adultery,  which  appear  to  have 
par^v.  been  in  force  in  the  Brahmanic  age,  are  naturally 
Laws  against  very  severe. 

adultery. 

“ Adultery,”  says  Manu,  “ causes  a mixture  of  castes, 
from  whence  arises  violation  of  duties,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  root  of  felicity.  Men,  therefore,  who  manifest 
adulterous  inclinations  for  the  wives  of  others,  should  be 
punished  by  the  Raja  with  such  bodily  marks  as  excite 
aversion,  and  be  banished  from  the  realm.  A man  who 
converses  in  secret  with  the  wife  of  another,  and  has  been 
previously  noted  for  such  an  offence,  shall  pay  a fine  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  panas.16  But  if  a man  so  converses  for 
some  reasonable  cause,  and  has  not  been  previously  noted 
for  such  an  offence,  he  shall  pay  no  fine,  for  he  has  incurred 
no  transgression.  He  who  talks  with  the  wife  of  another 
man  at  a place  of  pilgrimage,  or  in  a forest,  or  grove,  or  at 
the  confluence  of  rivers,  incurs  the  guilt  of  an  adulterous 
inclination.  To  send  her  flowers  or  perfumes,  to  sport  and 
jest  with  her,  to  touch  her  apparel  and  ornaments,  to  sit 
with  her  on  the  same  couch,  are  held  to  be  adulterous  acts 
on  his  part.  The  wives  of  all  the  four  castes  ought  to  be 


He  dared  not  speak  to  the  latter  in  the  presence  of  the  former ; and  all  his  children 
by  his  second  wife  were  born  in  a separate  house,  which  belonged  to  that  wife’s 
relatives  ; for  he  would  not  wound  the  feelings  of  his  first  spouse  by  parading  before 
her  eyes  the  evidences  of  his  secret  love  towards  the  second.  It  was  not  until  the 
children  grew  up,  and  were  able  to  walk  and  to  hop,  that  they  were  brought  to  his 
own  mansion.  And  then,  such  was  the  caprice  of  a truly  benevolent  heart,  their 
own  mother  was  not  more  watchful  and  affectionate  towards  them  than  their  step- 
mother. Yet  this  step-mother  constantly  laboured  to  estrange  her  husband  from 
her  rival  by  spells  and  by  poojahs  ; and  her  weakness  on  this  point  was  so  extrava- 
gant that  even  the  lads  about  her,  whenever  they  wanted  money,  had  only  to 
present  her  with  a cocoa-nut,  or  other  fruit  curiously  marked,  declaring  that  it  was 
a charm, — to  extract  from  her  foolish  credulity  whatever  sums  they  required.  Her 
rival  having  died  before  her,  she  anxiously  inquired  of  the  Brfihmans,  if  there  was 
any  means  available  for  preventing  the  former  from  joining  her  husband  in  heaven 
prior  to  her  own  death.”  Lecture  on  the  Life  of  Ramdoolal  Bey , the  Bengalee 
millionnaire,  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the  Hooghly  College  on  the  14  th  March,  1S68, 
by  Grish  Chundcr  Ghose. 

16  A pana  was  apparently  equivalent  to  the  modern  pice,  or  something  less  than 
a half-penny.  Hut  a pice  in  the  time  of  Manu  may  have  borne  a much  higher 
value  than  it  docs  in  the  present  day.  The  penny  of  Anglo  Saxon  times  was  an 
important  coin. 
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ever  most  especially  guarded ; but  tlie  Sudra  who  commits  history  of 
actual  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a Brahman  should  bo  put  to 

death.  Any  man  who  converses  with  the  wife  of  another,  

after  he  has  been  forbidden  by  her  husband  or  father,  shall 
pay  a fine ; but  mendicants,  eulogists,  Brahmans  prepared 
for  a sacrifice,  and  artisans  are  not  prohibited  from  speaking 
to  married  women. ” 17 

“ Should  a wife  actually  violate  the  duty  which  she  owes  Punishment  of 
to  her  husband,  let  the  Raja  condemn  her  to  be  devoured  by  and  their  para- 
dogs  in  a public  place ; and  let  the  adulterer  be  burned  to 
death  upon  an  iron  bed.  A Sudra  who  has  committed 
adultery  with  a woman  of  a twice-born  caste,  who  has  been 
guarded  by  her  husband  at  home,  shall  suffer  death;  but  if 
the  woman  has  not  been  guarded,  he  shall  be  mutilated  and 
deprived  of  all  his  substance.  A Yaisya  who  commits 
adultery  with  a guarded  Brahmam  woman  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  a year  and  forfeit  all  his  wealth ; and  if  a 
Kshatriya  commit  the  same  crime,  he  shall  be  fined  a 
thousand  panas,  and  be  shaved  with  impure  water  ; but  if 
the  Bralimani  woman  has  not  been  guarded  by  her  husband, 
the  Yaisya  shall  be  fined  five  hundred  panas,  and  the  Ksha- 
triya  one  thousand  panas.”18 

“ A Brahman  who  has  criminal  intercourse  with  a Punishment  of 
guarded  woman  with  her  free  consent  shall  be  fined  five  Brahma,ls- 
hundred  panas ; but  if  against  her  will,  he  shall  be  fined  a 
thousand  panas.  When  a Brahman  commits  adultery,  for 
which  one  of  the  other  castes  would  be  put  to  death,  he  must 
be  shaved  ignominiously ; for  a Raja  must  never  slay  a 
Brahman,  even  though  he  be  guilty  of  all  possible  crimes. 

Indeed  no  greater  crime  is  known  on  earth  than  that  of 
slaying  a Brahman  : the  Raja  may  banish  him,  but  even 
then  he  must  retain  his  property  and  be  sent  unhurt  out  of 
the  realm.” 19 

“ These  laws,”  continues  Manu,  “ do  not  relate  to  the  Public  women 
wives  of  public  singers  and  dancers,  or  of  such  base  men  as  auchorites? 
live  by  the  intrigues  of  their  wives ; men  who  either  carry 


i7  Manu,  viii.  352 — 360. 


19  Manu,  viii.  374—376. 
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women  to  others,  or  who  live  concealed  at  home  and  permit 
their  wives  to  cany  on  a criminal  intercourse.  Yet  that 
man  who  carries  on  a private  intercourse  with  such  women, 
or  with  servant  girls  kept  by  one  master,  or  with  female 
anchorites,  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  a small  fine.  If  a 
man  has  intercourse  with  a damsel  without  her  consent,  he 
shall  immediately  suffer  corporal  punishment ; but  if  the 
damsel  was  willing,  and  belonged  to  his  own  caste,  he  shall 
not  suffer  such  punishment.”-0 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  the  lore- 
going  laws  which  refer  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes, 
as  they  will  fully  speak  for  themselves.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed  that  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  question  of  whether  the  wife  was  guarded  or 
otherwise  ; thus  implying  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  to  place  his  wife  under  certain  re- 
strictions. Again,  it  will  be  seen  that  whilst  the 
existence  of  public  women  was  recognized  by  the 
code,  yet  men  who  visited  them  were  punishable  by 
a small  line.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
line  was  regarded  as  a punishment,  or  simply  as  a 
tax ; for  if  the  former,  it  would  seem  to  ini  ply  a 
higher  standard  of  morality  than  that  which  actually 
prevailed.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  Bud- 
dhist period,  and  for  centuries  later,  public  women 
were  living  in  great  splendour  and  luxury ; whilst 
the  presence  of  a mistress  in  the  same  house  with  a 
legitimate  wife,  was  not  opposed  to  the  moral  sense 
of  the  general  community.  At  the  same  time  this 
laxity  of  morals  was  brought  so  far  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  common  law,  that  a dancing  gill 
could  bo  punished  by  the  civil  authorites,  if,  without 

20  See  Bigandct’s  Life  of  Buddha , Wilson’s  Hindu  Theatre,  and  Ilalhcd’s 
Genloo  Laws.  This  subject,  however,  will  be  fully  treated  hereafter  in  dealing  with 
the  later  history  of  the  Iliudus. 
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reasonable  excuse,  she  broke  any  engagement  she  history  of 
might  have  made.21  fIet  v. 

There  is,  however,  one  strange  and  significant  Female  anchor- 
feature  in  the  laws  of  Manu  as  regards  public  the  same  cate- 

° 1 # gory  with  public 

women,  which  demands  special  notice.  It  will  be  womcn- 
seen  that  female  anchorites  are  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  singing  and  dancing  girls.  This  law 
is  so  widely  different  from  the  old  stern  Roman  rule 
as  regards  the  chastity  of  Vestals,  that  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a sarcasm  levelled  at  those  Buddhist  Saroasmieveued 

0 . at  Buddhist 

nuns  who  devoted  themselves  to  a convent  life. nuns- 
The  existence  of  female  devotees  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  old  Brahmanical  system, 
although  such  women  are  to  be  found  in  the  present 
day  at  Benares  and  other  sacred  places.  Hence  it 
is  easy  to  apprehend  the  full  bitterness  of  the  law  of 
Manu,  which  classifies  female  anchorites  with  public 
women,  and  enacts  that  those  who  violated  their 
chastity  should  be  punished  by  a small  fine. 

The  law  as  regards  the  conduct  to  be  observed  by  H0ind“ctowaard3 
a Hindu  towards  the  wives  of  his  several  brothers  bretlikn!  °f  Uls 
is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  code  by  the  simple 
statement,  that  the  wife  of  an  elder  brother  was  to 
be  considered  as  a mother-in-law,  and  the  wife  of  a 
younger  brother  as  a daughter-in-law.22  There  was,  Law  for  raising 

•>  ° _ ° _ ' up  a son  to  ade- 

however,  one  important  exception  to  this  rule,  which ceajied  brother- 
originated  in  an  old  Yedic  custom,  and  is  partially 
recognized  by  Manu.  In  ancient  times,  when  women 
were  regarded  as  property,  the  widow  or  widows  of 
a deceased  husband  were  inherited  by  his  brother 
or  nearest  male  kinsman.  This  custom  seems  to 
have  been  continued  to  a comparatively  recent 


21  Manu,  yiii.  362  — 368. 


22  Manu,  ix.  57,  53. 
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history  of  period  by  the  force  of  a religious  obligation  con- 
faet  V.  nected  with  the  Sr&ddha,  or  feast  of  the  dead.  It 
was  deemed  essential  that  the  offerings  made  to  the 
soul  after  death,  should  be  presented  by  a son  of  the 
deceased ; and  consequently  it  was  necessary  that 
every  man  should  by  some  process  or  other  become 
the  father  of  a son.  Accordingly  the  dogma  seems 
to  have  been  generally  accepted,  that  if  a man  died 
childless,  his  nearest  kinsman  should  beget  a son 
upon  the  surviving  widow,  who  should  be  regarded 
as  the  son  of  the  deceased,  and  should  present  the 
custom  recog.  necessary  offering  to  his  shade.  Manu  was  aware 
tolerated  by  of  this  custom,  which  indeed  has  already  been  ex- 

Manu.  _ _ J 

emplified  in  the  legend  of  Vydsa,  who  raised  up 
sons  to  his  deceased  brother  Yichitra-vfrya  i23  but 
he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  tolerate  it.  He  directs 
that  under  any  circumstances  the  kinsman  should  be 
free  from  all  impure  desire,  and  that  after  the  birth 
of  a son  no  further  intercourse  should  be  permitted 
under  pain  of  loss  of  caste.  But  he  adds  that  no 
woman  of  a twice-born  caste  is  authorized  to  become 
a mother  by  any  one  but  her  husband ; and  that  the 
practice  is  fit  only  for  cattle,  and  is  reprehended  by 
Custom  referred  the  learned  Brahmans.  He  refers  the  custom  itself 

to  the  reign  of  . 

Rajaveim.  to  the  reign  of  Vena,  one  of  those  mythical  Rajas 
who  may  be  referred  to  a very  remote  antiquity, 
and  who  are  said  to  have  governed  the  whole  earth. 
It  is  also  stated  in  Manu  that  Vena  indulged  in  his 
fondness  for  women  to  such  an  extent  as  to  weaken 
his  intellect  and  cause  a confusion  of  castes.  Now 
according  to  such  vague  traditions  of  Raj' a Vena 
as  have  been  preserved  in  the  Main!  Bharata  and 


83  In  ante,  Vol.  I.  Tart  ii.  chap.  1. 
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Furanas,  he  appears  at  some  primitive  period  to 
have  displayed  great  hostility  to  the  Br&lnnans. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  compilers 
of  the  Bralnnanical  code  should  have  referred  an 
evil  custom  to  so  obnoxious  a Raja,  and  should  other- 
wise have  sought  to  blacken  his  name.24 

This  degrading  custom  still  largely  prevails 
amongst  the  lower  orders  of  Hindus,  but  is  no 
longer  practised  by  men  of  the  twice-born  castes ; 
and  with  its  decline  another  custom  has  arisen, 
namely,  that  of  adoption.  According  to  Manu,  a 
man  without  a son  might  appoint  his  married 
daughter  to  raise  up  a son  to  perform  the  necessary 
ceremonies  at  the  Sraddha ; but  in  this  case  the  son 
of  the  daughter  would  ultimately  be  required  to 
offer  two  funeral  cakes,  namely,  one  to  his  natural 
father,  and  one  to  his  maternal  grandfather  who  had 
adopted  him.  A childless  man  might  also  adopt  a 
son  from  another  family  ; but  in  that  case  he  could 
offer  no  funeral  cake  to  his  natural  father,  but  only 
to  his  adopted  father ; and  he  could  consequently 
never  claim  the  estate  of  his  natural  father,  as  that 
would  devolve  on  the  son  who  offered  the  cake.23 


niSTORY  OF 
INDIA. 
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Modern  custom 
of  adoption. 


24  Manu,  ix.  59 — 69.  Compare  Vishnu  Purina,  Book  i.  chap.  13. 
25  Manu,  ix.  132,  142,  145—147,  162—164,  167. 
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The  theory  of  Hindu  government  which  is  set 


HISTORY  OF 

part  y.  forth  in  the  code  of  Manu,  presents  a marked  con- 
trast to  the  patriarchal  and  feudal  types  which  ap- 


Contrast  be- 
tween the  theory  . TT1.  . ..  -\rir  -m 

of  government  pear  m tlie  Yedic  traditions  ot  the  Maha  Bharata 

in  Manu.  and  J- 


in  Manu,  and 

and  feudai types  and  Ram  &y  ana.  The  loyal  attachment  of  kinsmen 


tion.edlc  tradi'  and  retainers,  and  their  obligations  to  render  mili 


tary  service  to  their  suzerain,  which  characterize  the 
great  story  of  the  war  of  Bh&rata,  find  no  expression 
whatever  in  the  code  of  Brahmanical  law;  and  no 
precepts  are  to  be  discovered,  which  recognize  in  any 
way  that  patriotic  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Raj, 
which  was  respectively  displayed  by  the  general 
community  during  the  gambling  match  of  Nala, 
and  during  the  movement  in  favour  of  installing 
w^usmaneF^  R&ma  as  Yu  vara  j a.  To  all  appearance  the  old  Ro- 
man sentiment  of  devotion  to  the  common  weal, 
which  is  to  be  found  amongst  all  Aryan  nations,  and 
which  certainly  appertained  to  the  old  Vedic  Aryans, 
had  passed  away  beneath  the  blighting  influence  of 
Brahmanical  oppression ; and  the  public  spirit  which 
had  animated  the  body  politic  in  the  Yedic  age,  and 
which  is  essential  to  the  permanence  of  states  and 


public  spirit. 
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empires,  seems  to  have  been  narrowed  down  to  the  history  op 

f 7 INDIA. 

caste,  the  village,  or  the  family.  The  result  has  been  i>AET  v, 
that  for  ages  the  people  of  India  have  had  but  one  Ro|iKio«  tho 
political  tie,  one  nationality,  and  one  patriotism,  and  uih[V  national  tio. 
that  is  religion,  and  religion  alone.  Foreign  rule 
may  be  introduced,  a Raj  may  be  annexed  by  a para- 
mount power,  and  a once  reigning  family  be  con- 
demned to  obscurity  or  exile ; but  the  masses  have 
never  exhibited  a spark  of  that  deep-seated  loyalty, 
which  led  the  old  Barons  of  England  to  rally  round 
the  standard  of  King  Charles,  and  which  stirred  up 
the  Highland  clans  to  fight  lustily  for  the  Chevalier, 
and  to  spurn  the  tempting  rewards  that  were  offered 
for  his  capture.  If,  however,  the  religion  be  assailed, 
or  only  threatened  by  the  temporal  power,  common 
superstitions  and  common  fears  seem  to  unite  the 
peopleinto  a mysterious  brotherhood,  which  will  fight 
to  the  last  with  the  high-souled  daring  of  Crusaders, 
although  it  may  be  wanting  in  the  stern  discipline 
of  Cromwell’s  Ironsides. 

The  political  system  of  the  Brahmans,  like  their  Political  system 
religious  system,  was  based  upon  fear.  Under  the  “£d 
gloomy  influence  of  a remorseless  priesthood,  the 
Raja  and  his  people  ceased  to  glory  in  the  worship 
of  the  old  Yedic  deities,  and  were  kept  in  a state  of 
abject  submission  by  the  dread  of  mysterious  evil, 
either  in  this  life,  or  in  the  life  hereafter.  In  the 
isolation  of  a village,  or  a household,  an  independ- 
ence might  have  been  occasionally  displayed  ; but 
all  constitutional  checks  upon  the  conduct  of  a Raja 
seem  to  have  disappeared ; excepting  such  as  were 
exercised  by  the  Br&hmans  alone.  The  Raja  was 
regarded  as  a divine  administrator  of  the  law  ; but 
the  law  was  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Brahmans.  lie 
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history  of  was  a despotic  sovereign  ; but  he  was  restrained  in 
paet  v.  every  direction  by  religious  obligations.  He  held 
the  country  by  a military  occupation ; but  he  was 
controlled  by  Brahmanical  advisers.  If,  like  Saul, 
he  sought  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  priesthood, 
another  Raja  would  be  set  up  in  his  room  ; and  he 
might  expect  poison  in  every  dish,  and  a dagger 
in  the  dress  of  every  female  in  his  household. 

Hindu  Govern-  The  system  of  Government  which  finds  expres- 

under  four  sion  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu  may  now  be  consi- 

hcads.  J 

dered  under  four  several  heads,  namely : — 

1st,  The  Raja,  his  Court  and  Ministers. 

2nd,  Government  of  the  Provinces. 

3rd,  Administration  of  Justice. 

4 th,  Laws  of  War. 

i.  The  Raja,  The  precepts  which  refer  to  the  Raja,  his  Court 

Ministers.  1 and  Ministers,  comprise  in  the  first  instance  a sketch 
of  the  Hindu  ideal  of  a Raja  as  a divine  being,  fol- 
lowed by  the  obligations  which  bind  him  to  reward 
the  good  and  to  punish  all  evil-doers.  His  daily  duties 
are  there  laid  down ; the  worship  of  the  gods,  the 
vices  he  is  to  avoid,  his  public  appearance,  his  secret 
Councils,  his  noon-day  meal,  the  precautions  he  is  to 
take  against  poison  and  assassination,  his  women, 
military  reviews,  reception  of  spies,  evening  meal, 
and  music.  The  whole  winds  up  with  full  directions 
as  regards  his  Metropolis,  Fort,  and  Palace  ; his  Ranf 
andPriests;  his  Minister  and  officials ; his  Ambassador 
or  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ; and  the  distribution 
of  the  chief  offices.  The  details  connected  with  these 
several  subjects  may  now  be  considered  in  regular 
order. 

Hindu  ideal  of  a The  Hindu  ideal  of  a Raja  is  in  exact  accordance 

Raja.  J 
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with  the  Oriental  idea  of  sovereignty,  which  still  history  of 
prevails  amongst  the  people  of  India.  p!bt  v. 

“ Brahma,”  says  Manu,  “ created  a Raja  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  law ; for  without  a Raja  the  world  would 
quake  with  fear.  And  Brahma  formed  the  Raja  out  of  the 
essence  of  the  eight  deities  who  guard  the  universe  ; and 
thus  the  Raja  surpasses  all  mortals  in  glory,  and  should  ex- 
ercise the  attributes  of  the  eight  gods.  As  Indra,  tho  god  Divine  attri- 
of  the  firmament,  sends  plentiful  showers  during  the  four 
months  of  the  rainy  season ; so  let  the  Raja  rain  abundance 
upon  his  people.  As  Siirya,  the  sun-god,  draws  up  the 
water  by  his  rays ; so  let  tho  Raja  by  his  sovereign 
power  draw  the  legal  revenue  from  his  dominions.  As 
Pavana,  the  god  of  air,  moves  throughout  the  world ; so 
let  the  Raja  pervade  all  places  by  his  spies.  As  Yama,  tho 
judge  of  the  dead,  punishes  friends  and  foes ; so  let  the 
Raja  punish  all  offending  subjects.  As  Yaruna,  the  god  of 
the  waters,  binds  tho  guilty  in  fatal  cords ; so  let  the  Raja 
keep  evil-doers  in  rigid  bonds.  As  Chandra,  the  moon-god, 
delights  the  world  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory ; so  let  the 
Raja  appear  before  his  subjects  in  the  splendour  of  his 
sovereignty.  AsAgni,  the  god  of  fire,  burns  and  consumes  ; 
so  let  the  just  wrath  of  the  Raja  destroy  all  evil  ministers. 

As  Prithivi,  the  earth-goddess,  supports  all  creatures  ; so  let 
the  Raja  protect  all  his  subjects.  The  Raja  is  a powerful 
deity  in  human  form;  and  even  as  a child  he  must  not  be 
treated  lightly.  He  is  the  firmament,  the  sun,  the  wind,  the 
judge  of  all  men,  the  deep  ocean,  the  full  moon,  the  fire,  and 
the  earth.  He  is  the  perfect  essence  of  majesty,  by  whose 
power  the  goddess  of  abundance  rises  on  her  lotos,  in  whose 
valour  dwells  conquest,  and  in  whose  wrath  dwells  destruc- 
tion.” 1 

The  duty  of  a Raja  as  regards  rewarding  virtu-  Just  pumsh- 

J ° 0 ° ment  of  evil- 

doers  the  special 

duty  of  a Raja. 

1 Manu,  vii.  1 — 13;  ix.  303—311.  The  goddess  of  abundance  is  Lakshmi. 
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history  of  ous  men,  and  punishing  evil-doers,  is  thus  laid  down 

INDIA.  . , 

part  v.  in  the  code  : — 


“ The  Raja  should  reward  the  good  and  punish  the 
wicked.  Punishment  is  the  perfection  of  justice,  the  true 
manager  of  public  affairs,  the  dispenser  of  all  laws,  the 
governor  of  all,  and  the  protector  of  all.  When  it  is  inflicted 
with  consideration  and  justice,  it  makes  all  the  people  happy; 
when  it  is  inflicted  hastily  and  unjustly,  it  wholly  destroys 
them.  If  the  Raja  were  not  to  punish  the  evil-doers,  the 
stronger  would  roast  the  weaker  like  fish  on  a spit ; the 
crow  would  peck  at  the  consecrated  food ; the  dog  would 
eat  up  the  sacred  ghee ; the  rich  would  be  deprived  of  all 
their  wealth ; the  twice-born  would  be  overcome  by  the 
Sudra.  If  punishment  were  withdrawn,  or  inflicted  unjustly, 
all  castes  would  become  corrupt,  all  barriers  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  there  would  be  an  utter  confusion  among  all 
people.  But  when  punishment  advances  with  a black 
countenance  and  red  eyes  to  destroy  sin,  the  people  dwell 
a good  Ruja.  undisturbed.  That  Raja  is  the  fit  dispenser  of  justice  who 
speaks  the  truth  on  all  occasions,  who  understands  the  sacred 
books;  and  such  a Raja,  if  he  inflicts  just  punishment,  and 
knows  the  distinctions  of  virtue,  pleasure,  and  wealth,  will 
increase  the  happiness  which  men  derive  from  all  three.  But 
a bad  Raja.  punishment  itself  will  destroy  that  Raja,  who  is  crafty,  vo- 
luptuous, and  wrathful.  Punishment  shall  overtake  his  cas- 
tles, his  territories,  and  all  that  exist  therein,  and  all  his 
race;  whilst  the  gods  and  Rishis  will  be  filled  with  affliction 
and  return  from  earth  to  the  sky.  Let  the  Raja  act  with 
justice  in  his  own  dominions,  chastise  his  foes  with  vigour, 
be  honest  and  truthful  to  his  friends,  and  lenient  to  tho 
Brahmans  : and  his  fame  will  spread  over  the  whole  world 
liko  a drop  of  oil  on  the  surface  of  water.  But  if  he  is  un- 
just, untruthful,  and  unkind  to  the  Brahmans,  his  reputa- 
tion will  be  like  a lump  of  ghee  in  a river.”2 


2 Mauu,  vii.  13—34. 
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The  daily  duties  of  a Raja  are  thus  indicated: — 

“ Every  morning  the  Raja  should  rise  at  early  dawn,  and 
make  his  oblations  to  the  gods,  and  respectfully  attend  to 
Br&hmans  who  are  versed  in  the  Veda,  and  in  the  science  of 
morals.  From  the  Brahmans  he  should  learn  to  be  modest 
and  composed ; for  without  humility  many  Rajas  have 
perished  with  all  their  possessions.  In  this  manner  Raja 
Vena  was  utterly  ruined,  and  so  was  the  great  Raja  Na- 
huslia.  Day  and  night  must  the  Raja  endeavour  to  control 
his  organs,  and  to  shun  the  eighteen  vices;  the  ten  vices 
of  pleasure  and  the  eight  vices  of  wrath,  all  of  which 
end  in  misery.  The  ten  vices  which  are  born  of  pleasure 
are  hunting,  gambling,  sleeping  by  day,  censuring  rivals, 
excess  with  women,  intoxication,  singing,  music,  dancing, 
and  useless  travel.  The  eight  vices  which  are  born  of 
wrath  are  tale-bearing,  violence,  insidious  wounding,  envy, 
detraction,  unjust  confiscation,  reviling,  and  open  assault. 
Vice  is  more  dreadful  than  death ; since  after  death  the 
vicious  man  sinks  to  the  lower  regions,  whilst  the  virtuous 
man  ascends  to  heaven.”3 

“ Having  paid  due  respect  to  the  Brahmans,  the  Raja 
should  enter  the  hall  of  his  palace,  and  gratify  his  subjects 
with  kind  looks  and  words.  He  should  then  dismiss  them 
all  and  take  secret  counsel  with  his  Ministers,  either  by 
ascending  a mountain,  or  going  privately  to  a terrace, 
a bower,  a forest,  or  some  other  lonely  place  where  he  can 
consult  with  his  Ministers  unobserved  and  without  listeners; 
for  that  Raja  whose  secrets  are  hidden  shall  attain  dominion 
over  the  whole  earth,  although  he  may  possess  no  treasure. 
He  must  exclude  from  his  Councils  all  who  are  stupid,  or  dis- 
eased, as  well  as  all  heretics,  women,  and  talking  birds : 
since  those  who  are  disgi'aced  are  apt  to  betray  secret  coun- 
sel, and  so  are  talking  birds, and  above  all  so  are  women.”4 

“ At  noon,  after  the  Raja  has  consulted  with  his  Ministers, 
and  taken  exercise,  and  bathed,  he  should  enter  his  private 
apartment  for  the  purpose  of  taking  food.  His  victuals 
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3 Manu,  vii.  35—53. 


4 Manu,  vii.  145 — 150. 
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should  be  prepared  by  servants  who  are  attached  to  him 
and  are  incapable  of  perfidy ; and  when  the  food  has  been 
tested  and  proved  innocent,  and  when  it  has  also  been  con- 
secrated by  mantras  which  repel  poison,  he  may  eat  thereof ; 
but  he  should  always  swallow  such  medical  substances  with 
his  food  as  resist  poison,  and  constantly  wear  such  gems  as 
are  known  to  repel  poison.  The  dress  and  ornaments  of 
his  females  should  be  examined,  lest  some  weapon  should  be 
concealed  in  them ; after  which  the  females  should  render 
him  humble  service  with  fans,  water,  and  perfumes.  In  like 
manner  he  should  take  diligent  care  when  he  goes  out  in  a 
carriage  or  on  horseback ; when  he  sits  or  when  he  lies 
down ; when  he  takes  his  food,  and  when  he  bathes  and 
anoints  himself,  and  puts  on  all  his  habiliments.  When  he 
has  finished  his  noon-day  meal,  he  may  divert  himself  with 
his  women  in  the  recesses  of  his  palace  ; and  when  he  has 
idled  a reasonable  time,  he  should  again  think  of  the  public 
affairs,  and  review  his  armed  men  with  their  elephants, 
horses,  chariots,  accoutrements,  and  weapons.  At  sunset  he 
should  perform  his  religious  duty.  After  this  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  his  inner  apartments,  and  there  in  private  and  well 
armed,  he  should  take  the  reports  of  his  spies,  of  whom  he 
should  take  five  kinds  in  his  pay,  namely : — active  and  art- 
ful young  men,  degraded  anchorites,  distressed  husband- 
men, decayed  merchants,  and  false  devotees.  When  he  has 
heard  all  that  they  have  to  say,  he  should  dismiss  them. 
After  this  he  should  go  to  another  secret  chamber,  and  eat 
his  evening  meal  attended  by  his  women  ; and  then  having 
been  recreated  by  music,  ho  should  retire  early  to  rest  that 
he  may  rise  on  the  morrow  refreshed  from  his  slumbers.”5 

Commentary  upon  the  foregoing  details  is  perhaps 
scarcely  necessary.  The  picture  which  they  present 
of  the  life  of  a Hindu  Raja  is  identical  with  that 
which  may  still  be  found  in  most  native  courts.  Su- 
perstition, secrecy,  suspicion,  idling  with  women, 


8 Manu,  vi.  154,  210,  225. 
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espionage,  and  military  display  were  and  are  the  history  op 

conditions  of  Oriental  sovereignty.  Meantime  in-  i*Aut  v. 

trigues  like  those  which  agitated  the  zenana  of- 

© © 

Maharaja  Dasaratlia  were  doubtless  as  frequent  in 
the  past  age,  as  they  are  in  the  courts  of  native 
princes  of  our  own  time.6 

The  directions  laid  down  in  the  Institutes  of 
Manu  respecting  the  Metropolis,  Fort,  and  Palace  of 
the  Raja,  and  also  his  Rani,  Priests,  and  Ministers, 
may  be  thus  indicated  : — 

“A  Raia  should  dwell  in  a district  where  the  country  is  City  of  the  Uija 

° . . in  a level  plum 

level  and  open,  and  abounds  in  grain.  The  Raia  should  there  surrounded  by 
dwell  in  a capital  city,  having  round  it  a desert  by  way  of  a 
fortress,  or  else  a fortress  of  earth,  or  one  of  water,  or  one 
of  trees,  or  one  of  armed  men,  or  one  of  mountains.  Of  all 
these  a fortress  of  mountains  is  to  bo  preferred ; for  wild 
beasts  dwell  in  the  desert  fortress,  vermin  in  the  earth  fort- 
ress, aquatic  animals  in  the  water  fortress,  monkeys  in  the 
fortress  of  trees,  men  in  the  fortress  of  armed  men,  but  gods 
in  the  fortress  of  mountains.  The  Raja  should  dwell  within 
a Fort;  for  one  bowman  placed  upon  a wall  is  a match  in  The  Fort, 
war  for  a hundred  enemies,  and  a hundred  bowmen  on  a wall 
is  in  like  manner  a match  for  ten  thousand  enemies.  The 
Fort  should  be  supplied  with  weapons,  money,  grain,  beasts. 

Brahmans,  artificers,  engines,  grass,  and  water.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Fort  the  Raja  should  raise  his  Palace,  which  The  Palace, 
should  be  completely  defended,  brilliant  with  white  stucco, 
and  surrounded  with  water  and  trees.”  7 

“ When  a Raja  has  prepared  a Fort  and  Palace  he  should  a Rani, 
choose  a Rani  of  the  same  caste  as  himself,  born  of  an 
exalted  race,  captivating  the  heart,  adorned  with  every 
beauty  and  every  virtue.  He  must  also  appoint  a domestic  Domestic  priest, 
priest  or  Puroliita  ; also  a performer  of  sacrifices,  or  Ritwij  ; priest?cnhClllg 
and  these  Brahmans  may  solemnize  the  religious  rites  of  his 


6 Ante,  Book  iv.  chap.  7. 


VOL.  II. 
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7 Manu,  vii.  69 — 76. 
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history  of  family,  as  well  as  those  which  are  performed  with  the  three 

JNDI£-  sacred  fires.”8 * 
Part  V. 

“A  Raja  should  perform  sacrifices  accompanied  with 

gifts  to  Brah-  gifts.  He  should  pay  due  respect  to  Brahmans  who  have 
returned  from  the  dwellings  of  their  preceptors ; for  a 
present  to  such  a Brahman  is  called  a precious  gem,  which 
is  deposited  by  Rajas  with  the  Brahman  caste,  which  never 
perishes,  and  which  neither  thieves  nor  foes  can  take  away. 
An  oblation  in  the  mouth  of  a Brahman  is  far  better  than 
offerings  to  holy  fire;  it  never  drops,  it  never  dies,  it  is 
never  consumed.”8 

Ministers.  “ The  Raja  must  appoint  seven  or  eight  Ministers,  who 

must  be  sworn.  They  should  be  men  whose  ancestors  were 
the  servants  of  Rajas ; who  are  versed  in  the  Sastras ; who 
are  personally  brave ; who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
and  who  are  of  noble  lineage.  He  should  perpetually  con- 
sult with  those  Ministers  on  matters  pertaining  to  peace 
and  war  ; on  his  army  ; on  his  revenues ; on  the  protection 
of  his  people ; and  on  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  wealth 
which  he  has  acquired.  He  should  ascertain  the  opinions  of 
his  Counsellors,  first  of  each  one  separately,  and  then  of  the 
whole  collectively;  and  then  he  should  do  that  which  is 
The  Chief  Minis-  most  beneficial  in  public  affairs.  To  one  learned  Brahman 
man.  distinguished  among  them  all,  the  Raja  should  impart  his 

momentous  counsel ; and  to  this  Brahman  he  should  intrust 
all  transactions  with  full  confidence ; and  when  he  has  finally 
resolved  how  to  act,  he  should  commence  his  measures  in 
conjunction  with  this  Chief  Minister.”  10 
Officials.  “ A Raja  must  in  like  manner  appoint  other  Officers, 

who  should  be  men  of  integrity,  well  informed,  steady, 
habituated  to  gain  wealth,  and  tried  by  experience.  Those 
who  are  brave,  skilful,  well-born,  and  honest  he  should 
employ  in  his  mines  of  gold  and  gems,  and  in  other  similar 
works  ; but  those  who  are  pusillanimous  he  should  employ  in 
the  recesses  of  his  palace.”  11 


9 Mnnu,  vii.  79—  S4. 
11  Mnnu,  vii.  CO— 02. 


8 Mann,  vii.  77,  73. 

1 ’ Mann,  vii.  51—59. 
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“ Tho  Raja  should  likewise  employ  an  Ambassador  who  history  of 
is  versed  in  all  the  Sastras;  who  understands  hints,  external 

signs,  and  actions ; whose  abilities  are  great,  and  who  is  of 

illustrious  birth.  He  should  be  one  who  is  generally  be-  air.  Al“lja5:>‘l 
loved  ; who  is  dexterous  in  business ; who  is  endued  with 
an  excellent  memory  ; who  knows  countries  and  times  ; and 
who  is  handsome,  brave,  and  eloquent.  In  the  transaction 
of  affairs,  the  Ambassador  should  bo  ablo  to  comprehend 
the  plans  of  a foreign  Raja,  by  the  signs,  hints,  and  acts  of 
his  confidential  servants ; and  he  should  also  be  able  to  dis- 
cover the  measures  which  a foreign  Raja  desires  to  under- 
take, by  studying  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  Ministers. 

Thus  when  a Raja  has  learned  from  his  Ambassador  all  tho 
designs  of  a foreign  Raja,  he  may  be  able  by  vigilant  care 
to  guard  himself  against  any  evil.”  12 

“ The  government  of  the  country  and  regulation  of  tho  Distribution  of 
treasury  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Raja ; the  administra- 
tion of  justice  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Raja’s  officers ; 
the  forces  of  the  realm  should  be  directed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief;  and  the  negotiations  respecting  peace 
and  war  should  be  conducted  by  Ambassadors.”  13 

'File  foregoing  directions  respecting  the  guarded  a^dulove- 
security  in  which  a Raja  should  dwell,  and  the mgnty- 
Ministers  and  Officers  by  whom  he  should  be 
surrounded,  exhibit  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
timidity,  distrust,  and  love  of  deception  and  artifice, 
which  but  too  often  characterize  Native  administra- 
tion. The  ideal  of  a city,  a palace,  and  a fort,  will  be  Illustrations  to 

. J . 7 ..  be  found  in  the 

found  strikingly^  illustrated  m the  description  of  the  MSIhtrata 
city  of  Aymdhya,  and  the  fort  and  palace  of  Malni- 
raja  Dasaratha;  as  well  as  in  the  description  of 
Lanka,  and  the  fort  and  palace  of  R Avan  a,  which 
appear  in  the  Ramdy-ana.14  The  character  of  an 


11  Manu,  vii.  63,  64,  66,  68. 

13  Manu,  vii.  65.  Elphinstone  justly  observes  that  the  officer  who  is  here 
styled  an  Ambassador  bears  a closer  resemblance  to  a Minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
11  See  ante,  Part  iv.  chap.  1 and  20. 
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Ambassador,  again,  is  similar  to  that  of  Sanjaya,  the 
Minister  and  charioteer  of  Maharaja  Dhritar&shtra, 
who  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pandavas  prior 
to  the  war  of  the  Mali 4 Bharata.13 

The  administration  of  the  Provinces,  which  is 
prescribed  by  the  compilers  of  the  code,  seems  to 
have  partaken  largely  of  a military  character ; and 
is  such  as  might  have  been  expected  after  the  con- 
quest and  occupation  of  Hindustan  by  the  Aryan 
invaders.  A military  force  was  cantoned  in  the 
several  districts  according  to  their  extent ; whilst  a 
civil  administration  was  introduced  upon  the  basis  of 
the  ancient  division  of  the  country  into  villages  or 
townships.16  The  village  system  appears  to  have 
originated  in  remote  antiquity,  and  still  continues 
to  prevail  throughout  India,  excepting,  perhaps,  in 
Bengal  proper.  A Hindu  village,  however,  compre- 
hends something  more  than  an  English  village  ; and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  its  constitution, 
before  taking  into  consideration  the  administrative 
measures  laid  down  in  Manu. 

The  so-called  Hindu  village  is  in  fact  a township, 
or  district  including  an  area  of  land,  as  well  as  a 
village  or  town,  properly  so  called.  It  varies  in  ex- 
tent, but  is  inhabited  by  a single  community  ; and 
is  separated  from  all  other  villages  by  boundaries, 
which  are  carefully  defined  and  rigidly  guarded. 
The  village  lands  may  be  of  all  descriptions ; culti- 
vated, culturablc  and  uncultivated,  pasture,  and  un- 
culturablc  waste.  The  lands  are  divided  into  fields 


15  See  ante,  Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  chap.  10.  A distinction,  however,  must  he  laid 
down  between  the  marks  of  resemblance  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  original 
Vcdic  tradition,  and  those  which  appear  in  the  modern  Brahmanical  version. 

10  Manu,  vii.  114. 
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by  boundaries,  which  are  as  well  understood  as  those  history  or 
of  the  village  ; and  the  name  of  each  field,  with  its  pIet  v. 
qualities,  extent,  and  holders,  are  minutely  entered 
in  the  village  records.  Each  village  thus  consists  of 
lands,  or  farms,  from  which  the  community  draws 
its  subsistence  ; and  the  assemblage  of  houses  or  huts, 
which  constitute  the  village  proper,  and  in  which 
the  community  dwell  more  or  less  together  for  the 
sake  of  security.17 

These  village  communities  are  little  republics,  ^nitlesfor^" 
each  having  its  head-man,  and  its  little  body  of  vil- |,ubllcs- 
lage  officials.  But  the  officials  themselves  are  con- 
trolled by  the  public  opinion  of  the  community, 
which  is  expressed  by  popular  gatherings  beneath 
shady  trees,  after  the  old-world  fashion  of  our  Saxon 
fore-fathers,  and  much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
elders  and  people  of  Israel  assembled  at  the  gates  of 
their  cities  to  settle  disputes  about  heritance  and  lands. 

According  to  the  current  idea  there  ought  to  be  twelve  village  officials, 
officials  in  every  village ; but  the  number  varies,  and 
there  are  officers  in  some  villages,  who  are  not  to  be 
found  in  others.  Each  village  has  its  head-man,  who  The  Head-man. 
transacts  all  business  with  the  ruling  authority  ; ap- 
portions the  payment  of  land  revenue  among  the  vil- 
lagers, according  to  the  extent  of  these  lands  and 
the  nature  of  their  tenures  ; lets  out  lands  which 
have  no  fixed  occupants  ; and  partitions  the  water 
for  irrigation.  He  also  settles  disputes  and  appre- 
hends offenders.  All  points  of  public  interest  are,  viHagcMsan- 
however,  arranged  in  free  consultation  with  the  vil- 
lagers ; and  all  disputes  are  decided  with  the  assist- 
ance of  arbitrators  or  assessors.  The  head-man  is 


17  Elphinstone’s  History  of  India , Book  ii.  chapter  2. 
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assisted  by  an  accountant  and  a watchman.  The 
accountant  keeps  the  village  records,  manages  the 
accounts,  draws  up  deeds,  and  writes  private  letters 
when  required.  The  watchman  guards  the  bound- 
aries of  the  villages,  and  those  of  the  fields  within 
the  village ; and  he  likewise  watches  the  crops,  and 
acts  throughout  the  village  as  a constable,  public 
guide,  and  messenger.  In  addition  to  these  there  is 
generally  a Brfihman  priest,  who  is  sometimes  an  as- 
trologer, and  schoolmaster  ; a jeweller,  who  is  also  a 
money-changer ; a smith,  carpenter,  barber,  potter, 
and  worker  in  leather.  Sometimes,  also,  there  is  a 
tailor,  washerman,  physician,  musician,  and  a poet, 
who  is  also  a genealogist ; and  in  the  south  of  India 
there  is  generally  a dancing-girl.  The  head-man 
and  the  accountant  generally  hold  pieces  of  land, 
and  sometimes  receive  allowances  from  government ; 
but  all  the  officials  receive  fees  from  the  villagers, 
consisting  either  of  money,  or  of  a handful  or  two 
out  of  each  measure  of  grain.18 

These  village  communities  have  outlived  dynas- 
ties, revolutions,  invasions,  and  what  appeared  to  bo 
utter  destruction.  For  years  a village  may  have 
been  depopulated  by  pillage  and  massacre  ; but  still 
when  tranquil  times  return,  and  possession  is  again 
possible,  the  scattered  villagers  will  return  to  their  old 
homesteads.  A generation  may  pass  away,  but  their 
sons  will  return,  and  re-establish  the  village  on  its 
ancient  site,  rebuild  the  houses  which  their  fathers 
occupied,  and  again  cultivate  the  fields  which  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  their  families  from  time  im- 
memorial.19 


18  Elphinstonc. 

10  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe’s  minute,  quoted  by  Elphinstonc.  See  also  Elpbin- 
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The  code  of  Manu  docs  not  expressly  define  the  history  of 
constitution  of  the  Hindu  village,  as  it  is  laid  down  i>akt  v. 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs ; but  there  seems  every  Vi]lllKC  system 
reason  to  believe  that  the  village,  as  it  existed  in  the  Manu!cated  by 
time  when  the  code  was  promulgated,  corresponded 
in  all  essentials  with  the  village  of  the  present  day. 

The  object  of  the  lawgiver  was  not  so  much  to 
define  existing  institutions,  as  to  lay  down  laws  and 
precepts ; and,  consequently,  the  data  to  be  derived 
from  the  Institutes  of  Manu  must  be  chiefly  gathered 
from  the  laws  respecting  pastures  and  landmarks. 

“ A space  for  pasture/’  says  Manu,  “ should  be  left  round  Law  respecting 
every  village.  In  breadth  it  should  be  three  hundred  cubits,  pasture  iana.'"* 
or  three  throws  of  a large  stick.  In  the  case  of  cities,  or 
large  towns,  the  surrounding  pasture  should  be  three  times 
as  broad.  Every  field  bordering  on  the  pasture  laud  should 
be  enclosed  by  a hedge,  so  high  that  a camel  cannot  look 
over  it ; and  every  gap  through  which  a dog  or  a boar  could 
thrust  its  head  should  be  stopped.  If  the  bordering  fields  arc 
not  enclosed  in  this  manner,  and  cattle  enter  in  and  damage 
the  rising  crops,  the  herdsman  of  the  cattle  shall  not  be  pun- 
ished. If,  however,  cattle  in  charge  of  a herdsman  work  mis- 
chief in  a field  near  a highway,  the  herdsman  must  be  fined  a 
hundred  panas  ; but  the  owner  of  such  a field  ought  to  se- 
cure it  against  cattle  that  have  no  herdsman.  In  other  fields 
the  owner  of  cattle  working  mischief  should  be  fined  one 
pana  and  a quarter ; but  in  all  cases  the  value  of  the 
damaged  grain  must  be  paid.  No  fine  should  be  levied  for 
damage  done  by  a cow  within  ten  days  of  her  calving ; or 
by  a bull  which  is  kept  for  breeding  purposes ; or  by  cattle 
which  have  been  consecrated  to  the  deity.”20 


stone’s  History  of  India,  Book  ii.  chapter  3,  which  must  always  he  regarded  as  a 
high  authority  on  Indian  revenue  matters.  Numerous  other  authorities  have  also 
beeu  consulted,  but  specific  references  are  unnecessary. 

20  Manu,  viii.  237 — 242. 
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HI=  of  As  regards  boundaries  and  landmarks,  the  follow- 
fabt  v.  ing  directions  are  laid  down  in  tlie  code  : — 

Village  hound- 

niarksa,ld  laild'  “ -*-n  cases  of  dispute  between  two  villages,  or  two  land- 
holders, respecting  a boundary,  the  Raja,  or  his  Judge, 
should  investigate  the  matter  in  the  month  of  Jayaishtha 
[about  October],  when  the  landmarks  can  be  seen  more  dis- 
tinctly than  at  other  times.  Some  landmarks  should  be 
concealed  under-ground,  such  as  large  pieces  of  stone,  bones, 
tails  of  cows,  bran,  ashes,  potsherds,  bricks,  tiles,  charcoal, 
pebbles,  sand,  and  other  such  substances,  which  are  not 
corroded  by  the  earth.  Trees  should  also  be  planted  along 
the  boundary,  with  clustering  shrubs  and  creepers.  Lakes, 
wells,  pools,  and  streams,  should  also  be  made  on  the  com- 
mon limits;  and  temples  dedicated  to  the  gods  should  also 
Investigation  Of  be  built  there.  By  these  marks,  or  by  the  course  of  a 
spotting  land-  stream,  or  by  long-continued  possession,  the  Judge  may 
ascertain  the  limit  between  the  lands  of  two  parties  in  liti- 
gation ; but  should  there  be  still  a doubt,  he  must  have  re- 
course to  the  declarations  of  witnesses.  These  witnesses 
should  be  examined  in  the  presence  of  all  the  townsmen  or 
villagers,  or  of  both  of  the  contending  parties.  They  should 
put  earth  on  their  heads,  and  wear  red  mantles,  and  chap- 
lets of  red  flowers ; and  they  should  be  sworn  by  the  reward 
of  all  their  several  good  actions  to  give  correct  evidence 
concerning  the  boundaries ; and  their  evidence  should  bo 
recorded  in  writing,  together  with  all  their  names.  Those 
who  give  true  evidence  are  absolved  from  all  their  sins ; but 
such  as  give  unjust  evidence  shall  bo  fined  two  hundred 
panas.  If  no  witnesses  are  forthcoming,  four  men  who  dwell 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  two  villages  should  be  called  upon 
in  the  presence  of  the  Raja  to  make  a decision  concerning 
the  boundary.  If  there  bo  no  such  neighbours  dwelling  on 
the  sides  of  the  two  villages,  nor  any  men  whose  ancestors 
had  lived  there  since  the  villages  were  built,  nor  other  in- 
habitants who  could  givo  evidence  respecting  the  boundaries, 
the  Judge  must  examine  those  who  dwell  in  the  jungle,  such 
as  hunters,  fowlers,  herdsmen,  fishers,  diggers  for  roots, 
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snake -catchers,  and  gleaners,  and  fix  the  boundary  between  history  op 
the  two  villages  according  to  their  evidence.  As  regards 

the  bounds  of  arable  fields,  wells,  pools,  gardens,  and  houses,  

the  testimony  of  the  nearest  neighbours  on  every  side  must 
be  regarded  as  the  best  means  of  decision.  Should  they 
say  anything  untrue,  each  of  them  must  be  made  to  pay  five 
hundred  panas.  If  the  boundary  cannot  be  ascertained,  the 
Raja  should  consult  the  future  benefit  of  both  parties,  and 
make  a boundary  line  between  their  lands.”21 

The  scheme  laid  down  by  the  code  of  Manu  Government  of 

J villages  as  laid 

for  the  government  of  villages  may  be  thus  indi-  d0"“ by  Manu’ 
cated : — 

“ A Raja  should  appoint  a lord  of  one  village,  a lord  of 
ten  villages,  a lord  of  twenty  villages,  a lord  of  a hundred 
villages,  and  a lord  of  a thousand  villages.  The  lord  of  one 
village  should  report  any  robberies,  tumults,  or  other  evils 
which  may  arise  within  his  district,  to  the  lord  of  ten 
villages.  In  like  manner  the  lord  of  ten  villages  should 
report  to  the  lord  of  twenty ; the  lord  of  twenty  to  the  lord 
of  a hundred ; and  the  lord  of  a hundred  to  the  lord  of  a 
thousand.”23 

Of  all  these  officers,  the  head-man,  or  lord  of  a Th,e  head-man, 

1 1 or  lord  of  one 

village,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  who  has  retained  village- 
his  office  intact  to  the  present  day ; with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  whereas  in  the  time  of  the 
code  the  post  was  apparently  in  the  gift  of  the  Raja, 
it  is  now  generally  hereditary  in  a particular  family. 

The  division  known  as  a Purgunnah  appears  to  ThePurpunnah, 

° 1 1 comprising  a 

correspond  to  the  hundred  villages  ; but  the  officers  }1al™lred  vU* 
employed  in  it  are  only  known  by  their  continuing 
to  enjoy  the  hereditary  lands  or  fees;  or  at  the  most 
by  their  being  depositaries  of  the  registers  and 


21  Manu,  viii.  245.  265. 


22  Manu,  vii.  115 — 117. 
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records  connected  with  the  purgunnah.  The  other 
divisions  may  also  be  faintly  traced,  but  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  respective  officers  appear  to  have  alto- 
gether passed  away.23 

The  emoluments  of  the  several  provincial  officers 
are  clearly  specified  in  the  code.  The  head  of  a 
village  was  to  receive  as  his  daily  perquisite,  the 
fees  of  food,  drink,  fuel,  and  other  articles,  which 
according  to  the  law  ought  to  be  presented  by  the 
villagers  to  the  Raja.  The  fees  from  every  village 
being  thus  appropriated  by  its  respective  head-man, 
a separate  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  lords  j 
of  many  villages.  The  lord  of  ten  villages  was  to 
receive  the  produce  of  two  ploughed  lands  ; the  lord 
of  twenty  villages  was  to  receive  the  produce  of  ten 
ploughed  lands ; but  why  the  one  should  receive  | 
five  times  as  much  as  the  other  is  somewhat  unin- 
telligible. The  lord  of  a hundred  villages  was  to 
receive  the  entire  produce  of  one  village ; and  the 
lord  of  a thousand  villages  was  to  receive  the  pro- 
duce of  one  large  town.21 

Besides  these  lords  of  villages,  or  districts,  a 1 
Governor  was  to  be  appointed  in  every  city  or 


23  Elphinstone’s  History  of  India.  The  head-man  of  a village  is  called  Patel 
in  the  Dekhan,  and  in  the  centre  and  west  of  Hindustan ; Mandel  in  Bengal ; 
and  Mokaddam  in  many  other  places,  especially  where  there  arc,  or  have  lately 
been,  hereditary  village  landholders.  The  accountant  is  called  Patwari  in  Hindu- 
stan ; Kulkarni  and  Karnam  in  the  Dekhan  and  south  of  India ; and  Tallati  in 
Guzcrat.  The  watchman  is  called  Pasban,  Gorayet,  Pcik,  Douraha,  etc.,  in  Ilindu- 
tan  ; Mhar  in  the  Dekhan  ; Tillari  in  the  south  of  India ; Paggi  in  Guzcrat. 
The  lord  of  ten  or  twenty  villages  was  called  Naikwari,  Tarref,  etc.  The  lord  of 
a hundred  villages,  or  Purgunnah,  is  called  Desmuk  or  Desai  in  the  Dekhan,  and 
his  registrar  is  called  Despandi ; in  the  north  of  India  they  are  called  Choudris 
and  Canongos.  The  lords  of  a thousand  villages  were  called  Sirdcsmuks  in  the 
Dckhan,  and  their  provinces  arc  called  Sirkars.  Their  hereditary  registrars  aro 
still  to  be  found  under  the  name  of  Sir  Despandis.  See  Elphinstone’s  Appendix. 

21  Manu,  vii.  118,  119. 
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rank  and  authority,  for  tho  history  of 

J INDIA. 

Part  V. 


capital,  with  high 

supervision  of  the  provincial  administration,  and 
especially  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  lords  and 
villages.  This  supervision  appears  to  have  been  very 
necessary.  According  to  the  code,  the  servants  of 
the  Raja  wdio  were  appointed  to  guard  the  villages, 
were  generally  knaves,  who  seized  what  belonged  to 
other  men ; and  it  was  suggested  that  the  Raja 
should  confiscate  the  property  of  such  knaves,  and 
banish  them  from  the  realm.25 

The  system  of  taxation  is  so  clearly  indicated  Systemoaar-^ 
in  the  code,  that  it  -would  appear  to  have  been for  Protuctlon- 
universally  understood  and  recognized  by  the  entire 
community.  The  principle  is  laid  down  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  taxes  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
whilst  merchants  and  others  should  gain  a fair 
profit,  the  Raja  should  receive  a just  compensation 
for  the  protection  wrhich  he  afforded  to  the  whole 
community.  Accordingly,  in  levying  a tax  upon  tax  upon 
trades,  the  Raja  was  to  consider  not  only  the  prime 
cost  of  the  goods  and  the  prices  at  which  they  are 
sold,  but  also  the  cost  of  conveyance  and  travelling, 
the  expense  of  subsistence,  the  outlay  necessary  for 
insuring  the  security  of  goods,  and  the  net  profits 
which  remained  after  all  these  charges  had  been 
defrayed.  In  this  manner  the  Raja  was  to  draw  an 
annual  revenue  from  his  dominions  by  little  and 
little ; just  as  the  leech,  the  bee,  and  the  sucking 
calf  take  in  their  natural  food.  Here  a new  idea  is 
expressed,  which  is  unknown  to  modern  taxation. 

The  assessment  was  made  not  on  the  incomes  of  the  Assessment  on 

yearly  savings. 

people ; but  on  what  might  be  regarded  as  their 


25  Manu,  vii.  121 — 124. 
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history  of  yearly  savings.  Thus  the  Raja  was  to  take  one- 
paet  v.  fiftieth  of  all  the  cattle,  gems,  and  gold  and  silver, 
which  his  subjects  added  every  year  to  their  capital 
stock  ; a law  which  not  only  furnished  a conveni- 
ent pretext  for  oppression  and  confiscation,  but 
probably  originated  those  habits  of  hoarding  wealth 
in  concealment,  which  have  characterized  the  people 
for  ages,  but  which  are  now  fast  disappearing  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  under  British  rule.  As 
Land  revenue,  regards  land  revenue,  the  Raja  was  to  take  one- 
sixth,  one-eighth,  or  one-twelfth  of  the  grain  pro-  j 
duce,  according  to  the  difference  of  soil.  He  was  ] 
Raja’s  share  of  also  to  take  one-sixth  of  the  clear  annual  increase  of 

products  and  ^ # I 

manufactures,  trees,  flesh-meat,  honey,  ghee,  perfumes,  medicinal 
substances,  liquids,  flowers,  roots,  fruit,  gathered 
leaves,  potherbs,  grass,  earthen  pots,  articles  made 
of  leather  and  cane,  and  all  things  made  of  stone. 
trAers and^  The  meaner  inhabitants  of  the  Raj,  who  lived  by 
arusans.  petty  traffic,  were  only  to  be  required  to  pay  a mere 
trifle  to  the  Raja  as  an  annual  tax ; whilst  those  who 
supported  themselves  by  labour,  such  as  low  handi- 
craftsmen, artificers,  and  others,  were  required  to 
give  one  day’s  labour  every  month  to  the  Raja. 
Exemption  of  But  even  though  the  Raja  might  be  dying  of  want, 

Brahmans.  O J o J O 

lie  was  never  to  receive  any  tax  from  a Br&hman 
who  was  learned  in  the  Veda.20 
Paramount  duty  But  whilst  the  right  of  the  Raja  to  levy  taxes 

of  a Raja  to  0 ~ J 

protects  suh-  |s  duly  maintained,  the  corresponding  duty  of  pro- 
tection on  his  part  is  asserted  with  a persistency 
which  seems  to  intimate  that  it  was  frequently 
neglected. 

“ The  Raja/’  says  Mann,  “ who  takes  a sixth  part  of  tho 


20  Manu,  vii.  127 — 138. 
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grain,  together  with  the  market  duties  and  tolls,  and  tho  history  op 
small  daily  presents  for  his  household,  and  the  fines  for  part  v. 

offenders,  and  yet  fails  to  protect  his  subjects,  the  same  will 

fall  after  death  into  a region  of  horror.  By  protecting  his 
peoplo  a Raja  obtains  a sixth  part  of  all  their  religious 
merits ; but  by  failing  to  protect  them  he  will  be  visited  by 
a sixth  part  of  all  their  iniquities. 5,27 

The  administration  of  justice,  which  finds  ex-  3rd,  Adminu- 

J 1 ' tration  of 

pression  in  the  code  of  Manu,  seems  to  be  little jlUitice- 
more  than  a Brahmanizing  of  the  old  patriarchal 
system,  in  which  the  Raja  dispensed  justice  accord- 
ing to  his  own  rude  and  primitive  notions  of  right 
and  wrong.  A scheme  is  laid  down  by  which  the 
Raja  may  administer  justice,  or  employ  a deputy 
who  is  a Brahman ; but  in  the  former  case  he  is 
to  bo  guided  by  the  interpretations  of  the  Brah- 
mans. The  laws  themselves  refer  to  trust  property, 
property  which  has  no  owner,  lost  property,  treasure 
trove,  and  stolen  goods ; also  to  debts,  money  lend- 
ing, sureties,  deposits,  false  testimony,  oaths,  and 
ordeals ; and  finally,  to  damage  to  cattle,  neglect  of 
lands,  and  inheritance  in  the  case  of  undivided  and 
divided  families.  These  may  now  be  indicated  in 
due  order. 

The  administration  of  justice  by  a Raja,  assisted  Brahmamfcins . 

J J J J of  the  old  patn- 

by  Brahmans,  is  thus  laid  down  in  the  code  : — archai system. 

“ A Raja/’  says  Manu,  “ should  enter  his  Court  of 
Justice  with  a grave  and  composed  demeanour,  and  be 
accompanied  by  Brahmans  and  Counsellors  capable  of  advis- 
ing him.  There  he  should  take  his  seat  in  suitable  attire, 
with  his  mind  attentively  fixed,  and  should  decide  cases 
according  to  the  law.  Should  he  desire  it,  a Brahman  who 


27  Manu,  viii.  302—311. 
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is  not  a sacrificial  priest,  may  interpret  the  law  to  him ; hut 
if  a Raja  looks  stupidly  on  whilst  cases  are  being  decided 
by  a Sudra,  his  Raj  will  be  troubled  like  a cow  who  is 
sinking  in  deep  mire.  When  the  Raja  cannot  preside  in 
person,  he  should  appoint  a Brahman  of  eminent  learning 
to  be  Chief  Judge,  accompanied  by  three  Brahmans  to  sit  ' 
as  Assessors ; and  this  assembly  is  called  the  Court  of 
Brahma  with  four  faces.”28 

“ The  Raja,  or  the  Chief  Judge  appointed  by  the  Raja, 
should  commence  proceedings  by  doing  reverence  to  the 
deities  who  guard  the  world,  and  then  enter  on  the  trial  of 
causes.  He  should  understand  what  is  expedient  or  in- 
expedient, but  he  should  consider  only  what  is  law  or  not 
law ; and  in  this  spirit  he  should  examine  all  disputes  be-  ] 
tween  parties  in  the  order  of  their  several  castes.  He 
should  see  through  the  thoughts  of  men  by  their  voice,  | 
colour,  countenance,  limbs,  eyes,  and  action ; for  the  in- 
ternal workings  of  the  mind  are  to  be  discovered  from  the 
limbs,  the  look,  the  motion  of  the  body,  the  gesticulation, 
the  speech,  and  the  changes  of  the  eye  and  face.”29 

The  more  important  precepts  of  Manu  as  regards 
property  are  as  follows  : — 

“ Property  should  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Raja,  when 
it  belongs  to  a Brahmachari  or  an  infant,  until  the  Brah- 
machdri  has  ceased  his  studentship,  or  until  the  infant 
has  attained  his  sixteenth  year.  In  like  manner,  property 
must  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Raja  when  it  belongs  to  a 
barren  woman,  or  to  a woman  without  sons,  or  to  women 
without  kindred,  or  to  women  whose  husbands  are  in 
distant  places,  or  to  widows  who  arc  true  to  their  lords, 
or  to  women  who  are  afflicted  with  sickness.  Such  kins- 
men as  appropriate  the  property  of  women  who  are  yet 
living  should  be  punished  by  a just  Raja  with  the  severity 
due  to  thieves.”30 

“ Property  for  which  no  owner  appears  may  be  detained 

29  Manu,  viii.  1 — 11;  20  — 22.  29  Manu,  viii.  23—26. 

; 30  Manu,  viii.  27 — 29. 
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by  the  Raja  for  three  years;  if  the  owner  appear  within  history  of 
that  time  he  may  take  his  property,  but  otherwise  it  may 

be  confiscated  by  the  Raja.  The  Raja  may  take  a sixth,  or 

a tenth,  or  a twelfth  of  the  property  which  has  been  so 
detained  by  him.”31 

“ Property  which  lias  been  lost  by  one  man  and  found  Lost  property, 
by  another  should  be  secured  by  the  Raja,  who  should  com- 
mit it  to  the  care  of  trustworthy  men.  If  any  should  bo 
convicted  of  stealing  such  property,  the  Raja  should  con- 
demn the  thief  to  bo  trampled  upon  by  an  elephant.  If  the 
right  owner  should  claim  the  property,  the  Raja  may  restore 
it  to  him,  after  deducting  a sixth  or  a twelfth  part.  But  if 
a man  set  up  a false  claim,  ho  may  be  fined  either  an  eighth 
of  his  own  property,  or  else  a proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  which  he  lias  falsely  claimed.”33 

“ A learned  Brahman  who  finds  a hidden  treasure  may  Treasure  trove, 
take  it  without  any  deduction  being  made  to  the  Raja,  for 
he  is  lord  of  all.  But  if  the  treasure  be  discovered  by  the 
Raja,  he  may  lay  up  half  in  his  treasury,  and  give  the  other 
half  to  the  Brahmans.  The  Raja  is  entitled  to  the  half  of 
all  treasure  trove  and  precious  minerals,  in  return  for  the 
general  protection  which  he  affords,  and  because  he  is  the 
lord  paramount  of  all  the  soil.”33 

“ All  property  seized  by  robbers  must  be  restored  by  stolen  property, 
the  Raja  to  the  rightful  owners,  whatever  may  be  their 
caste;  fora  Raja  who  keeps  the  stolen  goods  for  himself 
incurs  the  guilt  of  a robber.”34 

The  foregoing  laws  thus  seem  to  refer  to  a period  tlie 

when  the  administration  was  more  patriarchal  in  its  law' 
character  than  it  became  in  later  years.  The  Raja 
appears  as  the  guardian  of  all  infants  and  unprotect- 
ed women,  and  to  hold  their  property  in  trust.  He 
also  detained  all  unclaimed  property,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  any  one  stealing  such  property  was  to 


31  Manu,  viii.  30 — 33. 
Mann,  viii.  37 — 39. 


32  Manu,  viii.  34 — 36. 
34  Manu,  viii.  40. 
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be  trampled  to  death  by  an  elephant ; the  severity 
of  the  sentence  being  probably  caused  by  the 
frequency  of  the  crime.35  The  privileges  of  Brah- 
mans as  regards  treasure  trove  have  already  been 
treated  elsewhere. 

The  laws  as  regards  debts,  money-lending,  sure- 
ties, and  deposits,  are  as  follows : — 

“ When  a creditor  sues  a debtor  before  the  Raja,  the 
debtor  should  be  required  by  the  Raja  to  pay  whatever  is 
proved  to  be  true,  together  with  a small  fine.  Should  a 1 
defendant  deny  the  debt,  then  the  plaintiff  must  call  a wit- 
ness who  was  present  when  the  loan  was  made,  or  produce 
other  evidence.  When  a defendant  admits  a debt  he  must 
pay  a fine  of  five  per  cent. ; but  if  he  denies  the  debt,  and 
it  be  afterwards  proved  against  him,  he  must  pay  a fine  of 
ten  per  cent.”36 

“A  money-lender  may  take  an  eightieth  part  of  a hun- 
dred, or  one  and  a quarter  per  cent.,  as  interest  per  month 
for  the  money  lent,  provided  he  has  a pledge.  But  if  the 
money-lender  has  no  pledge  he  may  take  two  per  cent,  as  a 
mouth’s  interest.  He  may  also  take  interest  per  month 
according  to  the  caste  of  the  borrower ; that  is,  two  per  1 
cent,  from  the  Brahman,  three  per  cent,  from  a Kshatriya,  1 
four  per  cent,  from  a Vaisya,  and  five  per  cent,  from  a Siidra.  j 
Stipulated  interest  beyond  the  legal  rate  is  invalid,  and  is 
called  usury.”37 

“ A lender  of  interest  on  safe  carriage,  who  has  agreed 
on  the  place  and  time,  shall  not  receive  such  interest,  if  the 
goods  arc  not  carried  to  the  place,  or  within  the  time.  The 
amount  of  interest  should  be  settled  by  men  well  acquainted 
with  sea  voyages  and  journeys  by  laud.”38 


35  A sepoy  convicted  of  conspiracy  was  subjected  by  the  Guicowar  of  Baroda 
to  this  demoralizing  punishment  ns  late  ns  1S66;  but  since  then,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  paramount  power,  the  punishment  of  elephant  trampling  has  been 
abolished  by  the  Guicowar. 

38  Maim,  viii.  47—59.  37  Manu,  viii.  152.  38  Manu,  viii.  156,  157. 
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“ The  man  who  becomes  surety  for  the  appearance  of  a history  op 

J 1 L.  INDIA. 

debtor,  and  does  not  produce  him,  shall  be  liable  for  the  pakt  v. 

debt : but  the  son  of  such  a surety  shall  not  be  liable  ; nor 

. J • 11  Surcties- 
shall  a son  bo  liable  for  money  which  his  father  has  idly 

promised  to  musicians  and  actresses,  or  lost  at  play,  or  owes 

for  spirituous  liquors,  or  for  the  balance  of  a fine  or  toll.  If, 

however,  the  father  shall  have  been  surety  for  the  payment 

of  the  money,  and  not  for  the  mere  appearance  of  the  debtor, 

then  his  heirs  may  be  compelled  to  discharge  the  debt. 

Again,  if  a debtor  borrows  money  and  expends  it  for  the  use 

of  his  family,  and  afterwards  dies,  the  money  must  be  paid 

by  that  family,  whether  it  be  divided  or  undivided,  out  of 

the  estate.”39 

“ If  a defendant  refuses  to  restore  a deposit,  and  there  Deposits, 
are  no  witnesses,  the  judgo  should  employ  artful  spies  to 
deposit  gold  with  the  same  man ; then  if  the  defendant  re- 
store the  deposit  given  to  him  by  the  spies,  there  is  nothing 
against  him  ; but  if  he  refuse  to  restore  it,  he  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  value  of  both  deposits.”40 

The  foregoing  details  call  for  very  brief  observ-  Exorbitant  rates 
ations.  Those  which  refer  to  debts  and  interest  are  India- 
perfectly  simple ; and  the  interest  chargeable  per 
month  is  quite  in  accordance  with  modern  custom, 
although  it  may  appear  exorbitant  in  European 
eyes.  The  law  which  relates  to  the  lender  of  in-  seavoy^rsof 
terest  on  the  safe  carriage  of  goods  despatched  by  FaTofBottomV 
land  or  sea,  seems  to  approximate  as  regards  sea 
voyages  to  the  English  law  of  bottomry ; in  which 
the  owner  of  the  ship  borrows  money  on  the  security 
of  his  ship,  and  is  not  called  upon  to  repay  the  ad- 
vance unless  the  vessel  returns  in  safety.  The  text 
is  valuable  as  it  indicates  that  sea  voyages  are  not 
unknown  to  the  Hindus  in  the  time  of  Manu ; 


39  Manu,  viii.  15S — 160,  166. 
VOL.  II. 


30 


10  Manu,  viii.  1S2— 184. 
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although  later  Pundits  have  declared  that  voyages 
by  sea  were  only  permissible  in  the  yugas  whicli 
preceded  the  age  of  Kali.  The  law  as  regards 
sureties  was  invested  with  a moral  significance  in 
connection  with  musicians  and  actresses,  gaming 
and  drinking,  which  is  eminently  Brahmanical ; but 
its  efficacy  in  restraining  men  from  such  amusements 
may  well  be  doubted.  The  law  as  regards  deposits 
betrays  that  talent  for  artifice  which  still  character- 
izes the  Hindu. 

The  laws  respecting  false  testimony,  oaths,  and 
ordeals,  are  as  follows  : — 

“A  witness  who  knowingly  says  anything  different  from 
that  which  he  had  seen  or  heard,  will  fall  headlong  after 
death  into  a region  of  horror,  and  be  debarred  from  heaven. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  witness  who  gives  false  evi- 
dence from  a pious  motive,  shall  not  lose  a seat  in  heaven ; 
such  evidence  is  called  by  wise  men  the  speech  of  the  gods. 
Whenever  the  death  of  a man,  whether  a Brahman,  Ksha- 
triya,  Yaisya,  or  Sudra,  would  be  occasioned  by  true  evi- 
dence, falsehood  may  be  spoken,  and  is  even  preferable  to 
truth.  Such  witnesses  must  offer  cakes  and  milk  as  obla- 
tions to  the  goddess  Saraswati ; and  thus  they  will  fully  ex- 
piate the  venial  sin  of  benevolent  falsehood.” 41 

“ No  man  should  take  an  oath  in  vain  on  a trifling  occa- 
sion, or  he  will  be  punished  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  next; 
but  it  is  not  a deadly  sin  to  take  a light  oath  to  women  at  a 
time  of  dalliance,  or  on  a proposal  of  marriage,  or  in  the 
case  of  grass  or  fruit  eaten  by  a cow,  or  of  wood  taken  for  a 
sacrifice,  or  of  a promise  made  for  the  preservation  of  a 
Brahman.”42 

The  want  of  veracity  displayed  in  the  foregoing 
laws  unfortunately  continues  to  be  a characteristic  of 


41  Maiiu,  viii.  75,  103  — 105. 


« Maim,  viii.  Ill,  112. 
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the  Hindus ; and  may  possibly  have  originated  the  history  or 
trial  by  ordeal,  which  is  applied  by  the  code  to  wit-  part  v. 
nesses  alone.  Manu  says  : — 

“ Sometimes  a witness  may  be  required  to  hold  fire,  or 
to  dive  under  water,  or  to  touch  the  heads  of  his  children 
and  wife;  and  if  tho  fire  does  not  burn  him,  or  if  the  water 
does  not  speedily  force  him  to  the  surface,  or  if  he  does  not 
speedily  meet  with  misfortune,  his  testimony  must  bo  held 
to  be  true.”13 


The  law  respecting  damages  to  cattle  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  pastoral  simplicity.  Manu  says  : — t0Katllc- 


“ If  any  damage  or  hurt  as  regards  cattle  takes  place  in 
the  day-time,  tho  blame  falls  on  the  herdsman ; but  if  it 
takes  place  in  the  night-time,  the  blame  falls  on  the  owner, 
if  the  cattle  be  kept  in  his  own  house.  The  wages  of  herds- 
men are  paid  in  milk,  and  they  may  with  the  assent  of  the 
master  milk  the  best  cow  out  of  ten ; the  wages,  however, 
may  be  paid  in  a different  mode.  If  a beast  has  strayed 
through  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  herdsman,  and  has 
been  destroyed  by  reptiles,  or  killed  by  dogs,  or  has  died 
by  falling  into  a pit,  the  herdsman  should  make  good  the 
loss;  but  he  should  not  be  required  to  do  so  if  the  beast 
has  been  carried  off  by  robbers,  and  if,  after  proclamation 
and  pursuit,  he  gives  notice  to  his  master.  When  cattle 
die,  the  herdsman  should  carry  their  ears,  hides,  tails,  and 
other  portions  to  his  master,  and  also  point  out  their  limbs. 
When  a flock  of  sheep  or  goats  is  attacked  by  wolves,  and 
the  herdsman  does  not  go  out  to  repel  the  attack,  he  shall 
make  good  every  sheep  or  goat  that  is  slain ; but  if,  whilst 
they  are  grazing  together  near  a wood,  a wolf  suddenly 
springs  out  and  kills  one,  the  herdsman  shall  not  be  re- 
sponsible.” 44 


The  law  respecting  neglect  of  land  is  of  real  sig-  ^e?L7tivftlr"d 


43  Manu,  viii.  114,  115. 


44  Manu,  viii.  230—236. 
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history  of  nificance.  Tho  question  of  whether  land  in  India 
Past' v.  was  originally  the  property  of  the  sovereign  or  the 
cultivator,  has  long  been  a subject  of  controversy.  It 
has  been  ruled  that  the  Raja  was  not  the  actual 
owner  of  the  soil,  but  only  the  owner  of  a share  of 
the  crop.  According,  however,  to  Manu,  the  culti- 
vator is  not  only  bound  to  pay  the  established  share 
of  the  crop  to  the  Raja,  but  is  under  an  obligation  to 
keep  the  land  in  good  cultivation,  so  that  the  Raja 
should  be  no  loser  by  any  negligence.  Manu  says : — 

“ If  land  be  injured  by  the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  farmer, 
he  shall  be  called  upon  to  pay  ten  times  as  much  as  tho 
Raja’s  share  of  the  crop  ; but  if  the  injury  has  been  caused 
by  the  fault  of  his  servants  without  his  knowledge,  he  shall 
only  be  called  upon  to  pay  five  times  the  Raja’s  share.”45 

The  question  of  land  tenures  in  India  can,  how- 
ever, only  be  decided  in  dealing  with  the  later 
periods  of  Hindu  history. 

undivided  and  The  law  as  regards  undivided  and  divided 
divided tamiiies.  farrqpes  involves  a change  in  the  national  usage 

which  is  of  some  significance.  Manu  says  : — 

“ After  the  death  of  the  father  and  mother,  the  brothers 
may  assemble  and  divide  among  themselves  the  paternal 
estate ; but  they  have  no  power  over  it  while  their  parents 
live  [unless  the  father  choose  to  distribute  it].  Tho  elder 
brother  may  take  entire  possession  of  the  patrimony;  and 
the  others  may  live  under  him,  as  they  lived  under  their 
father  [unless  they  choose  to  be  separated].”40 

Hero  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  passages 
within  brackets  arc  not  to  be  found  in  the  original 
texts,  but  are  the  glosses  of  Kulluka,  the  commcnt- 


Manu,  viii.  213. 


10  Manu,  ix.  1C4,  105. 
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ator.  The  inference  therefore  seems  to  follow  that  history  of 
in  ancient  times  the  general  custom  was  for  families  pART  v. 
to  live  undivided ; hut  that  as  society  progressed, 
the  practice  of  dividing  the  family  property  among 
the  several  members  came  gradually  into  vogue.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  lliudii  families  are  still  un- 
divided. 

Criminal  law  amongst  the  Hindus  presents  but  criminal  law. 
few  points  of  significance.  Those  relating  to 
breaches  of  caste,  and  injury  to  women,  have  already 
been  treated  in  foregoing  chapters.47  The  laws  re- 
specting  theft  are,  however,  worthy  of  special  notice  cheats‘ 
from  their  extreme  severity.  Manu  says : — 

“ Burglars  who  break  a wall  or  partition,  and  commit 
theft  in  the  night,  should  have  their  hands  lopped  off,  and 
be  impaled  over  a sharp  stake.  Cutpurses  should  be  de- 
prived of  two  fingers  for  a first  offence ; of  a hand  and  foot 
for  a second;  and  suffer  death  for  a third.  Those  who 
furnish  a thief  with  fire,  food,  arms,  or  apartments,  or  who 
receive  a thing  stolen,  should  receive  the  same  punishment 
as  the  thief.  The  seller  of  bad  grain  for  good,  and  the  de- 
stroyer of  landmarks,  should  suffer  such  corporal  punish- 
ment as  will  disfigure  them.  But  the  worst  of  all  cheats  is 
a goldsmith ; and  if  such  a man  commits  fraud,  the  Raja 
should  order  him  to  be  cut  to  pieces  with  razors. ” 18 

The  laws  of  war,  as  laid  down  in  the  code  of 4th- Laws of 

7 war. 

Manu,  present  the  same  strange  intermingling  of 
conflicting  ideas,  which  have  already  been  referred  ^reic1°"flictins 
to  the  opposition  between  the  Kshatriya  and  the 
Brahman,  between  the  Vedic  period  and  the  Brah- 
manic  period.  Moreover,  they  exhibit  that  two-fold 
opposition,  which  has  already  been  noticed  as  exist- 
ing in  each  period  ; namely  : — 


41  Sec  ante,  chaps,  x.  and  xii. 


43  Manu,  ix.  276-278,  291,  292. 
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First,  the  opposition  which  existed  in  the  Vedic 
age  between  a warlike  community  and  a peaceful 
community,  the  worshippers  of  Indra  „and  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  Maruts. 

Secondly,  the  opposition  which  prevailed  in  the 
Brahmanic  period  between  the  soldier  *and  the 
priest,  the  Kshatriya  and  the  Brdhman. 

Each  of  these  four  elements  may  be  traced  in 
the  laws  respecting  war ; but  the  reference  of  each 
element  to  one  of  the  four  communities  in  question 
is  only  apparent  and  probable,  and  cannot  be 
proved.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  refer  all  precepts  im- 
plying praise  of  valour  and  contempt  of  cowardice 
to  a warlike  community  ; but  it  is  difficult  to  classify 
such  sentiments  into  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  ; although 
Brahmanic  precepts  may  be  occasionally  detected 
by  their  association  with  the  dogma  of  merits  and 
demerits  which  especially  belongs  to  the  Brahmanic 
age.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  references  to  the  value 
of  alliances  and  diplomacy,  and  the  benevolent 
laws  respecting  quarter  and  fair  fighting,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  a peaceful  community  of  priests ; but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  decisively  whether  they  originated  in 
Vedic  times  or  in  Brahmanic  times;  although,  as 
already  seen  in  the  war  of  the  Maln'i  Bhdrata,  such 
precepts  were  but  little  regarded  by  the  Kshatriyas 
of  the  Vedic  period. 

The  laws  of  war  laid  down  in  the  code  of  Manu 
may  now  be  treated  under  four  several  heads,  of 
duties  of  Rajas  in  defensive  warfare,  duties  of  Rajas 
in  offensive  warfare,  rules  as  regards  quarter  and 
fair  fighting,  and  treatment  of  a conquered  country. 
These  may  now  be  considered  in  order. 
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The  duty  of  a Raja  when  placed  upon  the  dc-  history  of 
fensive  was  very  simple.  Manu  says  : — part  v. 

Duties  of  a Raja 

“ Whenever  a Raja  is  threatened  by  an  enemy  of  equal  warfare!'1'0 
or  superior  force,  he  must  never  turn  his  face  from  battle, 
nor  forget  tho  duties  of  the  Kshatriya  caste  to  which  ho 
belongs,  namely,  to  accept  every  challenge,  to  protect  the 
general  community,  and  to  honour  the  Brahmans.  Every 
Raja  who  fights  briskly  to  the  last  will  ascend  to  heaven 
immediately  after  death.”49  “ The  soldier  who  turns  his  back 
to  the  enemy  out  of  fear,  and  happens  to  be  slain  by  his  foes, 
shall  take  upon  his  own  soul  all  the  sins  of  his  Commander, 
and  shall  give  to  his  Commander  all  the  merits  of  his  own 
virtuous  acts.”40 

Here  the  incongruity  of  Brahmanic  and  Vedic  incongruity  of 

° J ' Brahmanic  and 

ideas  seems  abundantly  manifest.  The  Brahmanic  Vedic  ideas- 
dogma  of  merits  and  demerits,  has  been  superadded 
to  the  old  Kshatriya  notion,  which  finds  even  fuller 
expression  in  the  Scandinavian  belief,  that  the  soul 
of  the  valiant  soldier  who  fell  in  battle  would  ascend 
to  the  heaven  of  Odin,  whilst  the  coward,  or  man 
who  died  a natural  death,  descended  to  the  hell  of 
Nifihcim.  The  duties  of  a Raja  after  the  com- unties  during 
mencement  of  the  war  are  of  a somewhat  hesitating tions- 
character. 

“ When  a Raja,”  says  Manu,  “ perceives  that  his  sub- 
jects are  fii-m  in  their  allegiance,  and  feels  that  he  is  power- 
ful against  the  enemy,  he  should  stand  on  the  defensive. 

When  a Raja  knows  that  his  own  troops  are  in  good  spirits  Advance  and 
and  well  supplied,  and  that  his  enemy  is  disheartened  and 
ill  provided,  he  should  eagerly  march  against  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a Raja  is  expecting  reinforcements,  and 


i3  Manu,  vii.  87 — 89. 
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suffering  but  little  injury  meanwhile,  he  should  temporize. 
When  he  finds  himself  weak  in  troops  aud  beasts  of  burden, 
lie  should  remain  quietly  in  camp,  and  endeavour  to  make 
terms.  When  he  perceives  that  his  enemy  is  in  every  way 
stronger  than  himself,  he  should  detach  a portion  of  his 
army  to  amuse  the  foe,  and  meantime  secure  his  own  safety 
in  some  inaccessible  locality.  "When  he  finds  himself  open 
to  attack  on  all  sides,  he  should  seek  the  protection  of  a just 
and  powerful  Eaja,  and  propitiate  him  with  all  the  honours 
which  should  be  paid  to  a father.  But  should  a Raja  find 
that  the  alliance  is  a source  of  evil,  he  should  wage  war 
alone.  In  a word,  a Raja  should  so  conduct  his  affairs,  that 
neither  an  ally,  nor  a neutral,  nor  an  enemy  should  ever 
gain  an  advantage  over  him ; and  this  is  the  sum  of  politi- 
cal wisdom.”51 

The  duty  of  a Raja  in  offensive  warfare  is  of  a 
decided  character. 

“When  a Raja,”  says  Manu,  “ invades  the  territory  of  an 
enemy,  he  should  advance  towards  the  enemy's  metropolis. 
He  should  commence  his  march  either  in  the  spring  or  in 
the  autumn,  so  that  he  may  find  either  the  vernal  or  the 
autumnal  crops  on  the  ground ; but  if  he  has  a clear 
prospect  of  victory,  or  if  his  enemy  is  weakened  by  dis- 
asters, he  may  commence  his  march  at  any  season.  He 
must  always,  however,  be  upon  his  guard  against  secret 
friends  who  are  in  the  service  of  a hostile  Raja;  and  against 
all  those  who  bring  messages  from  the  enemy’s  camp.  On 
a plain  he  should  fight  with  chariots  and  cavalry;  in  a 
region  where  there  is  wrater,  he  should  fight  on  boats  and 
elephants ; in  a woody  country  he  should  fight  with  bows 
and  arrows  ; and  where  the  ground  is  clear  he  should  fight 
with  swords  and  targets,  and  other  weapons  adapted  to 
those  quarters.  In  blockading  an  enemy,  a Raja  should  sit 
encamped,  and  lay  waste  the  surrounding  country  ; spoiling 
the  grass,  wells,  fuel,  and  trenches  of  the  enemy,  and  harass- 


61  Manu,  vii.  91,  95. 
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ing  him  night  and  day.  A Raja  should  secretly  gain  over  ^history  ok 
all  such  leading  men  from  the  side  of  his  enemy  as  can  be  jV^'  v 

brought  in  with  safety.  He  should  keep  himself  thoroughly 

informed  of  all  that  his  enemies  are  doing;  and  then  when 
a fortuuato  moment  is  offered  by  heaven,  he  should  give 
battle  without  hesitation.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
should  be  more  desirous  of  reducing  his  enemy  by  negotia- 
tion, or  by  suitable  bribes,  or  by  creating  dissension,  than 
by  risking  all  upon  a battle.”42 


The  rules  as  regard  fair  fighting  and  quarter  are  Rules  or  fair 

. 0 . ° o 1 fighting  ami 

identical  with  those  which  are  laid  down  in  the  l»uar,cr 
Main!  Bharata.53  Manu  says  : — 

“ Men  should  not  fight  with  concealed  weapons,  nor  Prohibited  wea- 
with  arrows  mischievously  barbed,  nor  with  poisoned  arrows,  '° 
nor  with  darts  blazing  with  fire.  Again,  a horseman,  or  a 
soldier  in  a chariot,  should  not  fight  a man  who  is  on  foot. 

Quarter  should  be  given  to  the  following  individuals,  individuals  who 
namely: — one  who  sues  for  life  with  joined  hand;  one  quarter- 
whose  hair  is  loose  and  obstructs  his  sight ; one  who  is 
sitting  down  fatigued ; one  who  surrenders  himself  a 
prisoner ; one  who  is  asleep  ; one  who  has  lost  his  coat  of 
mail ; one  who  is  disarmed ; one  who  is  only  looking  on,  or 
fighting  another  man;  one  who  is  grievously  wounded,  or 
terrified,  and  one  who  is  running  away.” 44 

The  course  to  be  followed  by  a Raja  after  a con-  Policy  to  be 

. , „ . . J J . pursued  in  a 

quest  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  may  possibly  throw  J£"Xyed 
light  upon  the  policy  by  which  the  Aryan  con- 
querors established  their  empire  over  Hindustan. 

Manu  says : — 

“ When  a Raja  has  conquered  a country,  he  should 
respect  the  deities  which  are  worshipped  in  that  country,  as 
well  as  the  virtuous  priests  of  those  deities.  He  should  also 


63  See  ante,  Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  chap.  11. 
54  Manu,  vii.  90—93. 
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distribute  largesses,  and  reassure  tbe  people  by  loud  pro- 
clamation. He  should  respect  tbe  laws  of  tbe  country,  and 
place  it  under  a Prince  of  tbe  royal  race,  and  gratify  bim 
witb  presents  of  jewels.  Or  be  may  form  an  alliance  with 
tbe  Raja  wliorn  be  lias  conquered,  and  act  in  unison  witb 
bim.  He  should  also  pay  due  attention  to  any  Raja  wbo  bas 
supported  bis  cause,  and  to  any  Raja  wbo  has  been  hostile 
to  bis  ally  ; so  that  both  from  an  ally  and  an  enemy  he  may 
secure  tbe  fruit  of  bis  expedition.  By  securing  a firm  ally 
a Raja  obtains  greater  strength  than  by  gaining  wealth  and 
territory  ” 

These  precepts  are  curious,  inasmuch  as  they  ex- 
hibit the  Oriental  custom  of  conciliating  a people  and 
consolidating  a conquest.  No  change  of  rulers  was 
carried  out,  and  no  change  of  laws ; and  an  alliance 
was  merely  formed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
military  strength  of  the  conqueror,  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  moral  or  material  welfare 
of  the  people.  The  utter  failure  of  this  policy  to 
maintain  order  and  law,  and  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  at  large,  will  form  hereafter 
one  of  the  most  important  political  lessons,  which 
are  to  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  India  under 
native  rule. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


HISTORICAL  RESUME. 

The  two  earliest  ages  in  Hindu  history,  namely, 
the  Vedic  and  Bralnnanic  periods,  have  now  been 
investigated ; and  the  results  have  been  classified 
into  chapters,  and  reduced  to  an  available  form. 
But  still  the  labour  of  the  historian  is  incomplete. 
The  utter  want  of  perspective,  which  has  hitherto 
characterized  the  early  legends  of  India,  as  it  cha- 
racterizes those  of  ancient  Greece,  has  only  been 
partially  filled  up.  It  is  true  that  the  ideas  and 
institutions  of  the  Vedic  Aryans  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  Brahmans ; and  so  far 
the  task  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory ; inasmuch 
as  the  two  periods  have  for  ages  been  blended  into 
one  in  the  belief  of  the  people  of  India.  But  with 
this  exception,  the  ordinary  requirements  of  history 
appear  to  be  altogether  wanting.  Imagination  may 
fill  the  ear  with  the  roar  of  distant  ages,  and  please 
the  eye  with  visions  of  primeval  men  ; but  there  is 
no  vista  of  the  past  carrying  the  mind  back  by  suc- 
cessive stages  to  the  earliest  glimmer  of  legend. 
Two  pictures  are  certainly  presented,  one  of  the 
Vedic  times,  and  the  other  of  Bralnnanic  times  ; and 
it  appears  to  be  established  that  the  two  differed 
widely  from  each  other.  But  in  each  case  there  is  a 
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want  of  chronological  sequence.  The  annals  of  the 
Vedic  Aryans,  and  the  annals  of  the  Brahmans,  are 
alike  unknown ; and  no  record  whatever  has  been 
preserved  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  two 
have  been  blended  together ; although  the  process 
by  which  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Vedic  age 
have  been  Bralimanized  in  the  Hindu  literature  has 
been  partially  explained.  The  question,  therefore, 
remains  to  be  solved  of  whether  it  is  possible,  by 
comparing  the  different  phases  of  civilizations  which 
appear  to  belong  to  different  Epic  traditions,  to  dis- 
cover the  clue  to  a chronological  sequence,  which 
shall  in  any  degree  correspond  to  the  notion  of 
annals  that  is  implied  in  the  modern  idea  of 
history. 

Before,  however,  attempting  this  task,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  define  clearly  the  limits  of  the  inquiry. 
Many  questions  have  been  passed  over  in  the  present 
work,  which  have  been  largely  and  profitably  dis- 
cussed by  eminent  Sanskrit  scholars,  and  especially 
by  the  great  school  of  German  philology  of  which 
Professors  Lassen  and  Weber  may  be  regarded  as 
representatives.  Among  these  questions  may  be 
mentioned  the  origin  of  the  Vedic  people,  and  their 
apparent  line  of  march  before  they  entered  the  Pun- 
jab ; the  interpretation  of  Vedic  myths  by  reference 
to  natural  phenomena ; the  reduction  of  traditions 
of  individual  heroes  into  allegorical  histories  of  tribes 
or  clans ; and  the  classification  of  Vedic  and  Brah- 
manic  literature  into  epochs,  like  that  which  has 
been  attempted  with  so  much  success  by  Professor 
Max  Muller.  The  importance  of  these  inquiries,  as 
contributions  to  the  history"  of  human  development, 
cannot  be  denied  ; but  they7  can  scarcely"  be  regarded 
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as  having-  a direct  bearing  upon  a history  of  the  history  op 
Hindus,  which  has  been  mainly  undertaken  for  the  part  v. 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  civilization  and  institu-  - 
tions  of  the  people,  with  especial  reference  to  their 
present  condition  and  future  prospects,  and  to  the 
political  relations  of  the  British  Government  with 
the  great  Indian  feudatories  of  the  crown.  More- 
over, an  exhaustive  investigation  of  these  points 
would  necessitate  a preliminary  training  of  many 
years  in  purely  philological  studies ; and  such  a 
training  would  tend  to  wean  away  the  mind  from 
such  historical  criticism  as  is  based  upon  the  lives  of 
men,  rather  than  upon  their  languages.  Finally, 
with  all  respect  for  the  eminent  scholars  whose  unsatisfactory 

A ^ character  of  mo- 

names  have  been  mentioned,  grave  doubts  may  per-  ?net"^^?io°iL 
haps  bo  expressed  as  regards  the  reduction  of  many 
of  the  Epic  traditions  into  descriptions  of  natural 
phenomena,  or  allegorical  histories  of  tribes  or  clans. 

That  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  abound  with  myth- 
ical  allusions  of  the  former  character  cannot  be  veXcnhylmns!e 
doubted;  and  Professor  Max  Muller’s  forthcoming 
translation  of  the  hymns  will  in  all  probability  open 
up  a new  field  of  thought  in  this  direction.  But,  as 
regards  the  Hindu  legends  in  the  Epics,  another  objections  to 

u ° 17  the  interpreta- 

question  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration;  namely,  J^SiSbyre- 
whether  natural  phenomena  has  not  often  been  de-  natural  phe- 
scribed  in  language  and  illustrated  by  incidents,  uomtua' 
which  have  been  borrowed  from  authentic  tradition. 

Again,  it  is  a comparatively  easy  task  to  select  cer- 
tain incidents  in  the  Malm  Bhdrata  and  Ramayana, 
and  point  out  the  striking  resemblance  which  they 
bear  to  astronomical  phenomena ; but  it  would  be 
as  easy  to  select  certain  incidents  from  modern  his- 
tory and  biography,  in  which  the  resemblance  would 
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bo 'equally  startling.  Unless,  therefore,  the  uphold- 
ers of  the  so-called  mythological  theory  are  prepared 
to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  Epics  are  amenable 
to  a mythological  interpretation,  their  method  may 
possibly  prove  an  ignis  fatuus,  tending  in  many  cases 
to  lead  the  student  astray  from  the  beaten  track 
of  authentic  tradition  into  the  held  of  conjectural 
allegory.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
transmute  the  Tale  of  Troy,  and  indeed  the  whole 
mass  of  Greek  legends,  into  similar  myths,  can  by 
no  means  be  regarded  as  satisfactory ; and  other  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  sacred  tra- 
ditions of  the  Hebrews  to  the  same  category  are  still 
more  open  to  criticism.  The  same  remarks  would 
in  some  measure  apply  to  the  theory  which  would 
reduce  some  of  the  traditions  of  individual  heroes 
into  allegorical  histories  of  tribes  or  clans.  Here, 
however,  a distinction  must  be  laid  down  between 
mythological  legends  of  the  gods,  and  what  appear 
to  be  historical  traditions  of  heroes.  Legends  of 
Indra  and  other  gods,  and  the  wars  between  gods 
and  demons,  appears  to  be  generally  capable  of  al- 
legorical interpretation.  But  the  case  seems  some- 
what different  as  regards  the  Epic  traditions  of 
individual  heroes,  who  have  never  been  admitted 
into  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  or  who  have  only  been 
deified  at  a comparatively  recent  period.  As  regards 
this  latter  class  of  traditions,  the  simple  method  has 
been  preferred  of  stripping  the  authentic  tradition 
as  far  as  possible  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  $rah- 
manical  accumulations  of  a later  period,  and  thus 
attempting  to  restore  the  original  story  as  far  as  may 
be  to  its  pristine  form ; referring  the  Brahmanical 
additions  to  the  later  age  in  which  they  seem  to  have 
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originated,  and  proposing  to  consider  them  here-  history  op 
after  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  period  to  part  v. 
which  they  appear  to  belong,  namely,  the  age  of  ~ 
Brahmanical  revival.  This  method  is  left  to  stand 
upon  its  merits.  Indeed,  controversy  would  be  out 
of  place  in  the  present  work,  and  is,  perhaps,  best 
avoided  ; and  the  allegorical  modes  of  interpretation 
are  thus  left  to  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  eminent 
scholars  by  whom  they  have  been  suggested.1 

The  first  scene  in  the  history  of  India  opens  f'?.1  scene  in 

•/  I Indian  history  : 

upon  the  Aryan  occupation  of  the  Punjab.  A teem-  Aryans  i^'ti.o 
ing  population  had  apparently  been  settled  for  gen-  lu"j:ib' 
erations,  and  perhaps  for  centuries,  in  the  land  of 
the  five  or  seven  rivers.  That  the  people  had  at- 
tained a certain  civilization  is  evident  from  the 
allusions  to  houses,  chariots,  mailed  armour,  ships, 
and  merchandise,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Vedic 
hymns  as  well  as  in  the  Epics.  Their  means  of 
subsistence  appear  to  have  been  generally  drawn 
from  lands  and  cattle ; and  doubtless  their  civilization 
varied,  not  only  according  to  the  affluence  or  other- 
wise of  different  families,  but  according  to  the  fact 
of  whether  they  dwelt  in  long  established  and  well 
protected  villages,  or  in  new  and  outlying  settle- 
ments recently  cleared  from  the  jungle,  and  bor- 
dering on  an  alien  population.  In  that  remote 
period  the  river  Saraswatf  flowed  into  the  Indus  ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  infer  from  hymns  already  quoted, 
that  a line  of  Aiyan  settlements  was  to  be  found  on 
the  banks  of  both  rivers.  In  the  subsequent  age  of 

1 It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  works  of  the  leading  continental  Orient- 
alists have  not  been  reproduced  in  an  English  form.  In  India  there  are  many 
scholars,  both  Native  and  European,  who  would  be  glad  of  such  a republication 
of  the  works  of  Lassen,  Weber,  and  some  others,  who  are  at  present  only  known 
at  second  hand  or  by  reputation. 
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Brahmanism,  the  Aryans  had  conquered  Hindustan, 
and  the  geography  of  the  region  bordering  on  the 
Saraswatf  had  almost  faded  away  from  the  national 
memory ; and  but  little  was  known  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  river  itself  disappeared  in  the  sand  long 
before  it  reached  the  Indus.  The  period  between 
the  establishment  of  Yedic  settlements  on  the  Saras- 
watf,  and  the  Aryan  conquest  of  Hindustan,  proba- 
bly covers  an  interval  of  thousands  of  years ; and 
yet  the  only  positive  facts  which  have  been  preserved 
in  connection  with  this  period  are  the  disappearance 
of  the  Saraswatf  and  the  rise  of  Brahmanism.  Cer- 
tain inferences,  however,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Epic  legends  and  traditions  which  have  been  repro- 
duced in  the  present  work,  as  well  as  from  obscure 
and  isolated  allusions  in  other  sacred  books.  It 
should,  however,  be  added  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  date  in  which  the  Epics  and  Institutes  of 
Manu  received  their  present  form,  the  old  Yedic  and 
Brahmanic  ages  preceded  the  advent  of  Buddhism  ; 
and,  consequently,  they  preceded  the  invasion  of 
Alexander,  and  cannot  be  illustrated  by  the  coins 
and  inscriptions  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered, 
and  which  appear  to  belong  to  a later  era.  Proba- 
bly, however,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Buddhist  period  furnishes  further  illus- 
trations of  the  Brahmanic  era,  in  the  same  way  that 
Brahmanic  literature  has  been  found  to  furnish  illus- 
trations of  the  Vedic  period. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  may  perhaps  be  as 
well  to  compare  the  different  phases  of  civilization 
which  appear  to  characterize  different  legends,  and 
then  to  attempt  a classification  of  the  results  in  a 
form  corresponding  to  annals.  In  the  history  of 
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every  people  of  which  a record  has  been  preserved  history  op 
there  appear  to  have  been  three  political  stages,  past  V. 
namely : — 

1st,  The  Patriarchal. 

2nd,  The  Heroic. 

3rd,  The  Monarchical. 

Each  of  these  stages,  however,  may  be  more  or  Modification  of 

07  7 J the  three  stages 

less  modified  by  three  different  and  powerful  elc-  Sy  humMtioa 
ments,  which  have  their  origin  in  human  nature,  "'lluru' 
and  are  more  or  less  common  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  namely : — 

1st,  The  instinctive  desires  which  develope  into  instincts, 
passions. 

2nd,  The  yearning1  after  individual  freedom  and  Democratic 

' J ® yearnings. 

power,  which  finds  expression  in  democracy. 

3rd,  The  higher  aspirations  after  temporal  and  Simiiousaspir’ 
spiritual  good,  which  are  involved  in  the  conception 
of  religion.2 

O 

A critical  narrative  of  the  modifications  produced  Actionorhuman 

A nature  upon  the 

upon  the  three  stages  of  political  development  by 
the  instincts,  the  yearnings  of  democracy,  and  the  sSofhutoy. 
aspirations  of  religion,  would  form  the  very  essence 
of  history  ; and  would  prove  infinitely  more  valu- 
able than  the  narratives  of  migrations,  wars,  and 
court  intrigues,  to  which  the  name  of  history  has 
been  often  improperly  applied.  Accordingly,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  arrange  the  historical  conclusions  to 
be  gathered  from  the  Hindu  traditions  as  far  as  pos- 
sible under  the  three  heads  of  patriarchal,  heroic, 
and  monarchical ; and  at  the  same  time  to  inquire 


2 This  classification  is  not  strictly  logical,  as  democratic  and  religious  yearnings 
might  with  certain  reservations  be  reckoned  amongst  the  instincts.  But  the  classi- 
fication is  practical  and  intelligible,  and  controversy  is  avoided  by  its  adoption. 
yol.  II.  40 
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history  of  step  by  step  how  far  each  stage  in  Hindu  history  has 
pakt  v.  been  modified  by  the  three  influences  indicated, 
ist.  Patriarchal  The  most  valuable  illustrations  of  the  patriarch- 
history  illus-  al  age  of  Hindu  history  are  perhaps  to  be  gathered 

trated  by  the  ° . " L * 0 

mfd  adventures  fr°m  the  tradition  of  the  great  war  of  Bharata, 
attYirVfV.davas  and  the  episode,  which  describes  the  adventures  of 
the  Pandavas  in  the  court  of  Baja  Virfita.  These 
two  stories  present  important  differences  as  regards 
religious  belief,  and  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
separately. 

Family  settle-  The  tradition  of  the  war  of  Bharata  involves 

ment  at  Hastin-  . . ■■  , - _ ... 

spur  involved  m the  first  instance  the  settlement  ot  a family 

m the  tradition  J 

Bh4ratlar  of  at  Hastin&pur  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Ganges, 
which  had  been  conquered  and  cleared  by  a remote 
pursuits  of  the  ancestor.  The  pursuits  of  this  family  were  emi- 
Agriculture.  Ticntly  patriarchal.  The  cultivation  of  land  is  im- 
plied, though  not  directly  expressed ; probably  be- 
cause according  to  the  caste  system,  which  was  fully 
in  force  when  the  tradition  was  reduced  to  its  pre- 
sent form,  the  cultivation  of  land  was  left  to  the  Vais- 
Kccping cattle,  yas  and  Sudras.  The  keeping  of  cattle,  however,  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  were  accustomed  to  go  out 
into  the  pastures  at  regular  intervals  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  all  the  calves,  and  re-marking  all  the 
older  cattle.  There  were  two  branches  in  the  family, 
namely,  the  sons  of  a reigning  Chieftain  who  were 
named  Kauravas,  and  those  of  a deceased  Chieftain 
Training  in  the  who  were  named  Pandavas.  All  were  brought  up 
together  and  trained  to  defend  their  crops  and  cattle 
against  enemies  and  robbers ; and  thus  they  were 
all  more  or  less  proficient  in  pugilism,  wrestling, 
archery,  throwing  stones,  casting  nooses,  and  hurl- 
ing chakras.  As  regards  enemies  there  appears  to 
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have  been  a feud  with  a neighbouring  Raja  named 
Drupada ; whilst  the  Bln'ls  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  kept  in  strict  subordination. 

Subsequently  a breach  arose  between  the  Kau- 
ravas  and  Pandavas ; and  the  Kauravas  remained 
behind  at  Hastin&pur,  whilst  the  live  Pandavas 
went  out  with  their  mother,  and  founded  a new 
settlement  at  Indra-prastha  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumnd. 

An  episode  occurs  in  connection  with  this  new 
settlement,  which  illustrates  the  prevailing  idea  as 
regards  marriage.  Monogamy  and  polygamy  seem 
to  have  been  recognized  institutions  in  the  family 
history  of  the  settlement  at  Hastinapur ; but  other- 
wise there  appears  to  have  been  little  sentiment 
in  the  marriage  unions.  A young  damsel  was  in- 
duced to  become  the  wife  of  an  aged  Chieftain,  by 
the  promise  that  any  sons  she  might  bear  him  should 
inherit  the  estate  to  the  exclusion  of  the  heir- 
apparent.  In  another  case  three  young  sisters  were 
carried  away  by  force  to  be  the  wives  of  a young 
Raja.  Again,  the  widows  of  a deceased  Kshatriya 
were  made  over  on  his  death  to  his  nearest  kinsmen, 
in  order  that  sons  might  be  begotten  to  inherit  the 
family  estate.  Lastly,  before  the  Pandavas  com- 
menced clearing  a new  settlement  at  Indra-prastha, 
they  married  one  woman  amongst  them,  according 
to  a depraved  custom  which  finds  expression  in  the 
Yedic  hymns ; the  eldest  brother  being  regarded  as 
the  real  husband  of  the  lady,  whilst  the  younger 
brothers  were  permitted  to  share  his  privileges.3 
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3 The  idea  which  prevails  amongst  the  Bhooteas,  who  still  practise  polyandry, 
is  that  a younger  brother  is  entitled  to  a share  of  the  wife  of  the  eldest  brother 
until  he  procured  a wife  of  his  own ; and  that  in  return  for  this  privilege  he  is 
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Glimpses  of  the  old  colonial  life  of  the  five 
brothers  and  their  joint  wife  at  Indra-prastha,  fre- 
quently appear  beneath  the  dense  overgrowth  of 
later  myths.  The  daily  meals  were  apparently 
cooked  and  distributed  amongst  the  brothers,  first  by 
the  mother  and  afterwards  by  the  joint  wife.  The 
Pandavas  cleared  their  land  by  burning  down  the 
jungle ; and  in  so  doing  they  appear  to  have  come 
into  collision  with  a Scythian  tribe  of  N&gas  or  snake 
worshippers.  After  the  Pandavas  had  established 
themselves  at  Indra-prastha,  they  gave  a great  ban- 
quet, called  a Rajasiiya,  which  appears  to  have  been 
ail  assertion  of  possession  or  sovereignty,  but  which 
is  represented  in  the  Malni  Bh&rata  as  a great  sacri- 
fice to  Indra  and  the  other  Vedic  deities.  Subse- 
quently the  Kauravas  challenged  the  Pandavas  to  a 
gambling  match ; and  the  Pandavas  lost  both  their 
estate  - or  Raj,  and  their  wife  Draupadf;  but  were 
subsequently  permitted  to  depart  with  Draupadf,  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  absent  themselves  for 
thirteen  years.  The  residence  in  the  jungle  is 
chiefly  valuable  from  an  illustration  which  it  furn- 
ishes of  an  ancient  law,  that  a wife  should  never  be 
captured  until  her  husband  or  husbands  had  been 
first  conquered. 

The  feud  between  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas 
was  subsequently  settled  by  a terrible  war ; and  the 
narrative  becomes  more  fruitful  of  illustrations  of 
patriarchal  times.  The  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  war  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  in  an  age 
when  writing  was  unknown,  for  messages  were  sent 
between  the  rival  parties  by  word  of  mouth.  The  war 


bound  to  render  personal  service  to  the  household,  and  is  expected  to  make  some 
presents  to  the  wife.  The  question  of  parentage  is  settled  by  the  mother. 
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which  ensued  between  the  Ivauravas  and  Pandavas  history  of 

was  almost  like  a savage  contest  between  wild  beasts.  part  v. 

The  warriors  fought  with  their  fists,  feet,  and  teeth ; 

and  cut  and  hewed  and  mangled  and  maimed  each 

other  with  knives  and  clubs.  Sometimes  they  threw 

an  enemy  down,  and  knelt  upon  his  breast,  and  cut 

oft’  his  head ; and  in  one  case  a warrior  drank  the 

blood  of  his  slaughtered  enemy  with  wild  exultations 

of  joy.  The  victory  was  ultimately  gained  by  the  Horrible  rc- 

P&ndavas,  but  on  the  night  of  their  final  triumph, 

their  camp  was  broken  open  by  an  ally  of  the 

Ivauravas  who  had  survived  the  fray,  and  their  five 

sons  were  slaughtered,  and  the  bleeding  heads 

carried  off  as  trophies  of  the  revenge  which  had 

been  achieved.  The  Pandavas  resigned  themselves 

as  they  best  could  to  this  fearful  blow,  and  ultimately 

effected  a reconciliation  with  their  uncle,  whose  sons 

had  fallen  in  the  war.  They  performed  the  funeral  Absence  orsatt. 

rites  of  the  slain,  which  are  remarkable  as  showing 

the  absence  of  all  idea  of  burning  the  living  widow 

with  the  dead  husband.  Finally,  the  Pandavas  Return  of  the 

returned  in  triumph  to  the  old  family  inheritance,  Hastinapur, 

1 •>  . . 1 and  celebration 

and  inaugurated  their  eldest  brother  Yudhishthira  °fcffLA9wa~ 
as  Raja ; and  eventually  asserted  his  supremacy  as 
lord  paramount  of  all  the  neighbouring  Rajas,  by  the 
celebration  of  an  Aswamedha.  In  this  significant 
ceremony  a horse  was  let  loose  by  the  Pandavas  to 
wander  where  it  pleased ; .a  proceeding  which  was 
regarded  as  a challenge  to  all  the  neighbouring  Rajas 
either  to  acknowledge  their  submission  by  letting 
the  horse  alone,  or  to  hazard  a battle  by  leading  it 
away.  After  the  lapse  of  a certain  time,  said  to  be 
a year,  during  which  the  Pandavas  had  asserted  and 
maintained  their  suzerainty  by  conquering  all  who 
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history  of  interfered  with  the  horse,  a great  feast  was  held,  in 

INDIA.  • ^ o 7 

Pam  v.  which  the  horse  was  killed  and  roasted  as  a sacrifice 
to  Indra,  and  then  served  up  to  the  conquered  Rajas 
who  attended  as  guests. 

mythfrefemng  The  st°ry  °f  the  great  war  is  followed  by  some 
theWs£ytSnst  myths,  which  throw  a curious  light  upon  the  subse- 
quent fortunes  of  the  reigning  house  at  Hastindpur. 
These  myths  seem  to  refer  to  some  ancient  wars 
between  the  Aryans  and  Scythian  Ntigas,  or  snake- 
worshippers.  Parikshit,  who  succeeded  Yudhish- 
thira  in  the  Raj,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a 
snake,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  slain  by 
a Naga.  In  revenge  his  son  Janamejaya  is  said  to 
have  performed  a sacrifice  of  snakes,  in  which  the 
snakes  were  irresistibly  impelled  by  the  divine 
power  of  the  sacrificing  Brahman  to  enter  the  sacred 
flame ; a myth  which  seems  to  cover  a tradition  of 
some  treacherous  massacre  of  Scythic  Nagas  at  a 
great  banquet.  In  later  legends  these  Ndgas  are 
identified  with  the  Buddhists ; and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  these  legends  denote  the  subsequent 
overthrow  of  the  reigning  dynasty  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Delhi  by  a Buddhist  conqueror. 

Free  play  of  the  The  illustrations  of  the  patriarchal  period,  which 
patriarchal  age.  are  furnished  by  the  tradition  of  the  great  war  of 
Bluirata,  may  be  further  amplified  by  a consideration 
of  the  modifications  of  the  patriarchal  stage  of  human 
development,  which  were  produced  by  the  instincts, 
the  yearnings  of  democracy,  and  the  aspirations  of 
religion.  At  such  an  early  period  the  instincts 
appear  to  have  had  full  play,  and  the  passions 
became  the  dominant  powers.  The  Pandavas 
sacrificed  all  sentiment  to  instinct  by  taking  one 
wife  amongst  them.  They  were  driven  by  sheer 
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want  to  clear  out  lands  and  keep  cattle  in  a distant  history  of 
jungle,  where  they  appear  to  have  been  surrounded  pabt  v. 
by  enemies  and  robbers.  Finally,  after  they  had  - 
lost  their  cleared  lands  at  a gambling  match,  they 
were  impelled  partly  by  want,  and  partly  by  a 
passion  for  revenge,  to  enter  upon  a bloody  fratri- 
cidal war,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of 
their  rival  kinsmen.  In  like  manner  the  rude 
democratic  yearnings  and  uncultured  religious 
aspirations  partook  of  the  nature  of  instincts.  The 
young  men  simply  struggled  against  the  authority  Democratic 

J O L J DO  O J struKifles  of 

of  the  elders,  and  plunged  into  a war  to  the  knife 
contrary  to  the  sober  counsel  of  experienced  age.  eder8‘ 

The  religious  idea  consisted  in  offering  to  their  rude  sacrifices  asso- 
national  or  tribal  gods  such  savoury  meat  as  pleased  land^id'L0/ 
themselves,  for  the  sake  of  imparting  a superstitious  sovelfJiS°fty. 
significance  to  the  possession  of  cultivated  land,  and 
to  the  assertion  of  superiority  over  their  neighbours. 

A few  sentiments,  chiefly  in  reference  to  war,  seem  sentiments  in 
to  have  been  more  or  less  recognized  by  the  warrior 
caste  of  the  patriarchal  period.  The  precept  that  a 
wife  should  not  be  carried  away  as  prize  until  her 
husband  had  been  conquered,  has  already  been 
noticed.  To  this  may  be  added  the  notion  that  a 
challenge  should  always  be  accepted ; that  a third 
party  should  never  interfere  whilst  two  combatants 
are  fighting ; that  death  is  to  be  preferred  to  dis- 
honour ; and  that  revenge  is  more  or  less  a virtue. 

Indeed,  the  Oriental  passion  for  revenge  can  only  be  Force  of  the 

\ 1 ° J Oriental  passion 

kept  within  bounds  by  a system  of  order  and  law,  for  reTenf?e- 
like  that  which  prevails  under  British  administration; 
and  it  has  always  attained  a fearful  growth  both  in 
the  patriarchal  age,  and  in  the  heroic  time  which 
follows  it,  when  each  man  does  what  seems  right  in 
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liis  own  eyes.  The  terrible  massacre  perpetrated  by 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  in  revenge  for  the  seduction  of 
their  sister  Dinah  by  the  Prince  of  Shechem,  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  force  of  this  sentiment. 
So  too  is  the  episode  in  the  life  of  Samson,  whose 
Philistine  wife  had  been  given  away  by  her  father  to 
one  of  his  companions ; and  who  thereupon  set  on 
fire  the  standing  corn  of  the  Philistines  by  attaching 
firebrands  to  the  tails  of  three  hundred  foxes.  In 
return  for  this  outrage  the  Philistines  burnt  both  the 
faithless  wife  and  her  offending  father ; and  again  in 
revenge  for  this  atrocity  the  Hebrew  slew  a thousand 
Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  The  history 
of  Native  rule  has  for  ages  been  characterized  by  the 
story  of  such  bloody  feuds,  excepting  when  order  has 
been  maintained  and  justice  administered  by  a para- 
mount power.  The  tribes  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
North-West  frontier,  who  are  also  more  or  less  be- 
yond the  pale  of  British  administration,  are  pro- 
bably the  relics  of  the  time  when  the  sons  of  Pandu 
fought  the  sons  of  Dhritarashtra ; and  to  this  day  a 
Sepoy  in  the  pay  of  the  British  Government,  who 
lias  been  enlisted  from  these  frontier  tribes,  will 
occasionally  take  a furlough  for  the  definite  purpose 
of  settling  some  old  family  feud  by  the  slaughter  of 
an  enemy ; and  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  enemy 
will  be  slaughtered,  together  with  every  member  of 
his  family  down  to  the  babe  in  arms,  so  that  no  one 
may  remain  to  perpetuate  the  feud.  As,  however, 
the  tide  of  European  civilization  spreads  over  Asia, 
such  atrocities  will  cease  to  be. 

The  second  tradition  which  appears  to  illustrate 
the  patriarchal  age,  is  to  be  found  in  the  episode  in 
the  Main!  Bh&rata,  which  narrates  the  adventures  of 
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the  P&ndavas  and  tlieir  wife  at  the  court  of  Raja  history  or 
Virata.4  This  tradition  is  presented  in  an  artificial  pakt  v. 
form  corresponding  to  later  Hindu  fiction ; but  it 
certainly  has  a patriarchal  basis.  The  Raja  kept 
cattle  which  were  carried  away  by  an  enemy.  Upon 
this  the  ryots  and  herdsmen  were  required  to  bring 
all  the  remaining  cattle  into  the  so-called  city,  which 
was  probably  only  a fortified  village ; whilst  the 
Raja  or  Chieftain  marched  out  with  his  servants  to 
pursue  the  cattle-lifters  and  recover  what  had  been 
stolen.  The  details  of  this  story  have  perhaps  been 
sufficiently  discussed  in  the  previous  volume.  The 
main  point,  however,  demands  a further  consider- 
ation, namely,  the  belief  that  ghosts  can  be  com- 
forted by  the  society  of  a favourite  female,  a belief 
which  subsequently  found  a modified  expression  in 
the  rite  of  Satf.  It  should  here  be  remarked,  that  Absence  of  the 

...  ...  • ...  . rite  of  Sati  from 

whilst  a belief  in  ghosts  is  fully  intimated  in  the  ‘1>^dic 
hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  there  is  apparently  no 
reference  in  those  hymns  to  the  burning  of  a living 
widow  with  a dead  husband ; nor,  indeed,  is  there 
any  trustworthy  reference  to  such  a rite  in  the  Vedic 
traditions  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Epics. 

On  the  contrary,  the  widows  of  those  who  were 
slain  in  the  great  war  of  Bharata  were  not  burnt 
with  their  dead  husbands,  but  lived  many  years 
afterwards ; whilst  neither  a wife  nor  a concubine  of 
Maharaja  Hasaratha,  the  father  of  Raina,  was  put  to 
death  at  his  decease.  But  the  story  of  the  adven-  Idea  of  tlie  rite 

J . involved  in  the 

tures  of  the  Pandavas  at  the  court  of  Raja  V irata  ^^°nof 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  origin  of  Satf, 


4 All  the  Hindi  legends  here  quoted  will  he  found  either  in  the  present  or 
previous  volume. 
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before  it  was  associated  with  Brahmanical  doctrines, 
or  even  involved  the  idea  of  a voluntary  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  widow.  The  downright  realism  of 
the  story  has  already  been  commented  upon,  and 
furnishes  curious  illustrations  of  the  primitive  cus- 
toms of  patriarchal  times.  The  Commander  of  the 
forces  falls  in  love  with  the  waiting  maid  of  the  Rant 
who  is  his  sister.  He  asks  his  sister  to  send  the 
maid  to  his  house,  which  is  accordingly  done ; but 
the  maid  refuses  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  being  in 
fact  the  wife  of  the  Pandavas  in  disguise.  Subse- 
quently the  maid  feigns  consent,  and  agrees  to  give 
him  a meeting ; but  sends  one  of  her  husbands  in 
her  room.  Accordingly,  instead  of  meeting  a mis- 
tress, the  lover  finds  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
husband,  who  eventually  pommels  him  to  death. 
The  brothers  of  the  dead  man  then  determine  to 
burn  the  living  maid  with  the  corpse,  partly  to 
avenge  his  death,  and  partly  to  solace  the  ghost  of 
the  deceased  witli  her  society  in  the  world  of  spirits. 

This  idea  is  perhaps  not  Aryan  but  Scythian ; 
that  is,  if  any  opposition  between  Aryan  and 
Scythian  is  to  be  recognized.  According  to  Herod- 
otus the  Scythians  were  accustomed  on  the  deatli 
of  a King  to  strangle  one  of  his  concubines,  and  bury 
her  with  him,  without  apparently  any  regard  to  her 
willingness  or  otherwise.5  The  custom  might  also 
have  been  adopted  as  a safeguard  from  all  attempts 
at  assassination  on  the  part  of  a wife  or  concubine. 
It  may  be  therefore  inferred  from  these  data  that 
Raja  Virata  was  the  Chieftain  of  a Scythian  tribe, 
which  had  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 


6 Herodotus,  iv.  71. 
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Aryan  settlement.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  history  of 

J . • 7 ' 14  INDIA. 

that  the  Scythians  of  Yir&ta  were  Nagas,  or  snake-  pIut  v. 
worshippers,  like  those  whom  the  Pandavas  fought  _ 
in  the  jungle;  although  the  identity  is  not  impossi- 
ble, inasmuch  as  the  peculiar  habits  of  snakes,  in 
disappearing  in  holes  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
eartli,  led  to  their  being  worshipped  in  primitive 
times  as  deities  of  the  under-world,  and  that  worship 
still  lingers  in  every  quarter  of  India. 

The  difference  between  the  Aryan  and  the  Scy- 
tliian  custom  may  now  be  indicated.  Amongst  the  t^tmentof 
Aryans,  a widow  was  made  over  to  a kinsman  of''1  ° 
the  deceased  husband ; amongst  the  Scythians,  a 
favourite  widow  or  concubine  was  sent  to  accom- 
pany the  dead  man.  ’ That  the  Aryan  custom  ulti- 
mately fell  into  disuse  amongst  the  twice-born 
castes,  and  was  superseded  by  the  later  Satf,  sub- 
sequently to  the  promulgation  of  the  Institutes  of 
Manu,  has  already  been  shown.  Still  the  fact,  that 
traces  of  the  rite  are  to  be  found  in  a tribe  dwelling 
in  India  during  the  Yedic  period,  seems  to  justify 
an  investigation  of  those  instinctive  passions  under 
which  it  eventually  merged  into  Brahmanical  law. 

Two  ideas  are  involved  in  the  later  Brahmanical  Difference  be- 
tween the  later 

rite  which  find  no  expression  in  the  early  Scythic  32^1^ 
form,  namely,  that  the  act  was  voluntary  on  the  part  thTceformSey' 
of  the  widow,  and  that  it  was  associated  with  a well- 
grounded  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  widow,  indeed,  entered  the  fire  with  a pro- 
found conviction  that  she  would  thereby  rejoin  her 
husband  in  abodes  of  bliss.  The  Thracians  had  a 
similar  custom,  except  that  the  widow  was  not 
burnt,  but  slaughtered  at  the  grave  of  her  dead 
husband  by  her  next  of  kin  ; and  it  is  curious  to 
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part  v.  had  been  promulgated  amongst  the  Thracians  at  an 
early  period  by  a religious  teacher  named  Zalmoxis.6 
toe'iate'r'rite*  ^ further  reference  to  the  working  of  the  human 
thehimmortiiity  heart  will  indicate,  that  wherever  the  belief  in  a 
future  state  has  superseded  the  old  crude  idea  of 
wandering  ghosts,  and  become  the  unquestioned 
faith  of  the  people,  a latent  desire  exists  in  every 
wedded  pair  who  have  truly  lived  and  loved  to- 
gether, to  accompany  each  other  to  the  tomb  ; and 
this  desire  is  stronger  in  the  wife,  to  whom  by 
common  consent  a larger  measure  of  delicacy  and 
phase  in  the  sentiment  is  awarded.7  In  India  this  desire  appears 

civilization  of  , 1 1 

latforiginated.  have  been  brought  into  play  during  that  phase  of 
civilization  when  sentiment  begins  to  triumph  over 
materialism ; when  the  husband  shuddered  at  the 
knowledge  that  after  his  death  his  widow  would  bo 
transferred  to  a kinsman,  and  the  loving  wife 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  made  over  to  the  same 
individual,  who  might  already  have  had  a wife  of 
Exceptional  cir-  his  own.  There  were  also  exceptional  circumstances 
tending  to  the  wlilcli  would  lead  to  an  extension  of  the  rite  of  Satf. 

extension  or 

sati.  The  precautions  to  be  taken  by  a Raja  against 

being  poisoned  or  assassinated  by  a female,  were 
rendered  unnecessary  when  the  female  was  con- 
demned to  enter  the  fire  after  the  death  of  her 
deceased  master,  and  when  the  prolonged  existence 
of  a Raja  was  a point  of  paramount  importance  to 
every  wife  and  concubine  in  his  zenana.  Again, 


0 Herodotus,  iv.  94,  95  ; v.  5. 

1 A story  has  been  preserved  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  in  which  a man,  who  has 
been  thrown  upon  a distant  island,  and  has  married  the  daughter  of  the  king,  finds 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  for  the  husband  to  follow  a deceased  wife  to 
the  tomb,  and  accordingly  expresses  the  greatest  possible  alarm  at  the  discovery . 
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the  unprotected  state  in  which  widows  were  left  in  a history  op 
lawless  age,  and  the  harsh  treatment  they  would  part  v. 
receive  as  mere  dependants  in  the  family,  must  have  ~ 
driven  many  a distracted  woman  to  enter  the  tire 
and  follow  the  soul  of  a loving  husband.  In  a still  ^e^uby'the 
later  age,  when  the  Satf  became  associated  with  the  Brahmau8- 
Brahmanical  religion,  and  was  glorified  as  an  act 
which  conferred  lasting  fame  upon  the  wife,  and 
immortal  happiness  upon  herself  and  her  deceased, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  rite  should  have  be- 
come general  throughout  India.  In  that  terrible 
hour  which  succeeds  the  death  of  a beloved  hus- 
band, when  the  reason  is  crazed  with  grief,  and  the 
zenana  is  filled  with  weeping  and  wailing,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  a widow  would  prefer  a glorious 
death  before  a thousand  spectators,  and  immediate 
re-union  with  a deceased  husband,  to  a life  of  de- 
gradation, in  which  every  pleasure  would  be  denied 
her,  and  her  very  presence  would  be  regarded  as  an 
evil  omen. 

Turning  now  from  the  patriarchal  age,  during  2nd,  Heroic  age 
which  the  Vedic  Aryans  were  probably  restricted  to  en- 

tile neighbourhood  of  Meerut  and  Delhi,  it  becomes  ^tan.1  ot  Hmdu" 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  period  during  which  they 
descended  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna, 
and  achieved  the  conquest  of  Hindustan.  This  era 
of  Aryan  conquest  may  be  regarded  as  the  heroic 
age  of  Hindu  history,  but  it  is  almost  a blank  to  the 
historical  student.  In  Hebrew  history  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  conquest  is  depicted  with  a ful- 
ness and  truthfulness,  which  would  alone  suffice  to 
perpetuate  the  story  to  the  end  of  time.  Indeed  the  Pictures  of  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  comprise  the  only  Hebrew  history 
authentic  annals  of  heroic  times,  when  a patriarchal 
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history  of  form  of  government  was  modified  by  the  rise  of 

INDIA.  ° J 

part  v.  individual  warriors,  who  conquered  new  territories, 
and  ruled  them  with  a strong  arm,  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  people  at  large.  In  Greece  the  heroic 
age  is  obscured  by  legends,  which  have  yet  to  be 
subjected  to  a tedious  critical  process  before  they  can 
be  expected  to  yield  historical  results.  But  in  India 
Meagre  rciics  of  the  case  is  even  worse.  The  age  of  Aryan  conquest 

the  heroic  age  o j ± 

m India.  may  have  been  one  of  convulsion  and  upheaval. 

The  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  may  have 
rung  with  victories  as  memorable  as  those  of  Joshua, 
Barak,  Gideon,  Jephtha,  and  Samson.  Old  land- 
marks may  have  been  destroyed,  and  a new  reli- 
gious faith  superadded  to  the  grosser  superstitions  of 
the  aborigines.  But  scarcely  a vestige  or  record  of 
the  conquest  remains,  beyond  what  philologists  may 
elicit  from  a study  and  comparison  of  languages. 
Even  the  names  of  the  men  who  fought  the  battles 
and  subjugated  the  country  from  the  Himalayas  to 
the  Vindhya  mountains  have  passed  away  like  the 
memory  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  There  may  havo 
been  old  Kshatriya  ballads  which  celebrated  the 
establishment  of  Aryan  empires  at  Delhi,  Agra, 
Nursery  fiction.  Oude,  and  Bahar.  If  so,  however,  they  have  long 
been  converted  into  nursery  fictions,  like  the  stories 
of  the  Avars  of  Blnma  against  the  Usuras,  or  the 
stories  of  the  Avars  of  the  four  younger  Pandavas  in 
connection  Avith  the  Aswamedha  of  Yudhishthira. 
Mythologies  Perhaps  also  they  have  been  transmuted  into  obscure 
myths  of  Avars  betA\rccn  the  Dcvatas  and  Daityas, 
the  gods  and  demons ; Avhicli  may  possibly  be  identi- 
fied with  the  conflict  between  the  fair-complexioncd 
Aryans  and  the  black-skinned  aborigines  ; although 
in  their  present  form  they  certainly  seem  to  refer 
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more  frequently  to  the  later  antagonism  between 
the  Bn'ilnnans  and  the  Buddhists.  Here  and  there 
in  the  Epics  and  Purdnas  glimpses  may  perhaps  be 
obtained  of  Rajas  who  had  conquered  the  surround- 
ing Rajas,  and  had  thereby  attained  a certain  supre- 
macy as  local  suzerains.  In  this  manner  mention  is 
made  of  In  dr  a as  a temporal  sovereign  ; of  Nahusha, 
Vena,  Prithu,  Manu,  and  others ; and  of  a succession 
of  lords  paramount  who  were  known  as  Indras.  But 
these  lists,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  are  utterly 
untrustworthy.  Some  of  the  sovereigns  are  repre- 
sented, in  the  inflated  language  of  Oriental  exag- 
gerations, as  conquerors  of  the  earth,  and  rulers 
over  all  its  continents  and  seas.  Others  are  said  to 
have  conquered  the  three  worlds,  namely,  earth, 
heaven,  and  the  under- world.  Meantime  the  reigns  of 
the  several  rulers  are  extended  over  many  thousands 
of  years.  It  will,  however,  suffice  to  state  here,  that 
with  the  dubious  exceptions  noted,  not  a single  relic 
has  hitherto  been  recovered,  which  can  be  regarded 
as  a veritable  illustration  of  the  old  Aryan  conquest 
of  Hindustan. 

Two  inferences,  however,  may  be  drawn  from 
existing  data,  which  throw  some  light  upon  the 
heroic  period,  namely  : — 

1st,  That  the  Aryan  conquest  of  Hindustan  was 
mainly  carried  out  whilst  the  Brahmans  were  em- 
ployed as  mere  animal  sacrificers,  and  before  they 
had  attained  political  power  as  a hierarchy. 

2nd,  That  during  the  rise  of  Hindu  suzerainties, 
the  Brahmans  may  have  occasionally  struggled  to 
assert  their  supremacy ; but  in  so  doing  they  met 
with  considerable  opposition  from  the  Maharajas. 

The  rise  of  the  Brahmans  as  an  ecclesiastical 
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hierarchy  was  certainly  subsequent  to  the  Aryan 
conquest.  When  Nishadha,  Ayodhya,  and  Mithila 
were  already  in  existence  as  independent  empires, 
the  Brahmans  are  merely  introduced  as  messengers 
and  sacrificers ; and  every  attempt  to  represent  them 
as  holding  important  posts  in  the  government  is 
palpably  mythical.  The  early  Rajas  were  their 
own  priests,  and  marriage  rites  were  performed  not 
by  a Brahman,  but  by  the  father  of  the  bride.  In- 
deed it  would  appear  that  the  heroic  age  of  Hindu 
history  was  eminently  an  age  of  sacrifice.  During 
the  patriarchal  period  the  assertion  of  proprietorship 
over  cleared  land  was  celebrated  by  a Rajasuya 
sacrifice ; and  the  assertion  of  local  suzerainty  by 
an  Aswamedha,  or  sacrifice  of  a horse ; and  it  is 
easy  to  infer  that  the  acquisition  of  large  territories, 
and  the  establishment  of  substantive  empires,  would 
be  accompanied  by  vast  holocausts,  at  which  cattle 
would  be  slain  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  the 
banquet  would  be  truly  national  and  imperial.  It 
is  probable  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
mystic  sacrificial  ritual  laid  down  in  the  Aitareya 
Brah man  am  was  gradually  moulded  into  formal 
shape  ; whilst  the  extensive  employment  of  Brdh- 
mans  at  such  sacrifices  may  have  originated  the 
caste  idea,  with  which  it  was  undoubtedly  associated, 
that  no  food  was  so  pure  as  that  which  was  cooked 
by  a Br&hman. 

During  the  rise  of  Hindu  suzerainties  the  Brah- 
mans seem  to  have  been  occasionally  in  antagonism 
to  the  Maharajas.  In  the  myths  of  successive 
Indras  and  other  lords  paramount,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  one  single  idea  predomi- 
nates throughout,  which  indicates  either  their  Brail- 
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nmnical  origin,  or  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
been  manipulated  by  the  Brahmanical  compilers. 
If  a Maharaja  treated  Brahmans  with  respect,  and 
adhered  strictly  to  Brahmanical  law,  his  empire  was 
described  as  prosperous,  and  his  reign  as  glorious. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a Malulraja  was  disrespectful  to 
the  Brahmans,  and  gratified  his  passions  without 
regard  to  Brahmanical  law,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Raja  Vena  ; then,  according  to 
the  myth,  he  was  deprived  of  his  Raj,  and  con- 
demned to  exile  or  destruction.  The  same  idea 
finds  full  expression  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu, 
where  certain  Rajas  are  specified  as  having  been 
utterly  ruined  because  they  had  not  learned  virtuous 
humility  from  the  Brahmans ; in  other  words,  who 
had  not  shown  that  deference  to  an  arrogant  priest- 
hood, which  was  claimed  by  the  Brahmanical  hier- 
archy. 

The  worthless  character  of  these  myths,  beyond 
perhaps  indicating  an  early  opposition  between  the 
Brahmans  and  the  Maharajas,  may  be  further 
proved  by  a reference  to  the  myths  respecting 
Indra.  Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  name 
of  Indra  is  sometimes  applied  to  deity,  sometimes  to 
sovereignty,  sometimes  to  a mortal  hero,  and  possibly 
on  some  occasions  it  may  be  the  eponym  of  the 
Aryan  race.  In  the  myths,  however,  his  deity  is 
recognized,  but  serious  charges  of  impiety  are  brought 
against  him.  In  a legend  already  quoted  he  is  said 
to  have  seduced  the  wife  of  a pious  sage  ;8  and  in 
the  Vishnu  Purana  he  is  represented  as  having 
treated  with  disrespect  a flower  which  had  been 
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9 See  ante.  Part  iv.  chap.  49. 
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given  to  him  by  a sage  named  Durvasas ; and  on 
both  occasions  he  was  severely  punished  by  the  loss 
of  power.  At  another  time,  having  offended  the 
Brahmans,  a rival  named  Nahusha  was  permitted 
to  conquer  him,  and  to  exercise  his  sovereignty. 
Indra  is  then  said  to  have  concealed  himself  in  a 
lotos,  whilst  Nahusha  required  Indra’s  wife  to 
accept  him  as  her  husband.  The  lady  made  no 
attempt  to  deny  the  right  of  Nahusha,  under  the 
old  Kshatriya  law  by  which  the  wife  became  the 
property  of  the  conqueror  of  the  husband ; but  she 
simply  endeavoured  to  put  off  Nahusha  with  excuses 
and  promises.  At  length  Nahusha  refused  to  grant 
her  any  further  delay ; and  the  lady  agreed  to 
yield  to  his  wishes  if  he  would  fetch  her  away  in 
a palanquin  borne  by  Brahmans.  Nahusha  ac- 
quiesced ; the  palanquin  was  prepared  with  Brah- 
man bearers ; and  the  amorous  conqueror  set  off  to 
bring  away  his  bride.  But  the  bearers  were  slow, 
and  Nahusha  was  in  a hurry,  and  he  accordingly 
abused  the  Brahmans,  and  finally  put  out  his  foot 
and  pushed  one  of  them  ; on  which  the  Brahman 
turned  round  and  cursed  him  into  becoming  a 
snake.  The  result  was  that  Nahusha  lost  both  the 
lady  and  the  sovereignty ; whilst  Indra  recovered 
both,  on  the  implied  understanding  that  he  would  be 
more  respectful  to  the  Bmhmans  in  future.  This 
myth  is  one  of  many  which  may  be  referred  either 
to  the  earlier  wars  between  the  Aryans  and  the 
Niigas,  or  to  the  later  opposition  between  the  Brah- 
mans and  Buddhists,  but  the  question  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
Buddhist  period. 

Possibly  some  further  light  might  be  thrown  upon 
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the  heroic  period  of  Hindu  history,  by  reference  to  history  of 
the  same  period  in  Hebrew  history ; and  perhaps  the  pabt  v. 
wars  carried  on  by  the  so-called  J udges  against  the  heroic  age  of  tho 

^ . ..  ..  « Hindus  and 

Canaamtes  and  the  surrounding  tribes,  were  or  a Hebrews, 
similar  character  to  those  which  were  carried  on  by 
the  unknown  heroes  of  the  age  of  Aryan  conquest 
against  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  But  there  the  analogy 
ceases.  Government  in  Hindustan  never  appears  to 
have  been  a theocracy,  such  as  prevailed  under  Eli  lml“ 
the  priest  and  Samuel  the  prophet ; nor  are  there 
any  traces  of  a Maharaja  being  selected  from 
amongst  the  people,  and  anointed  King,  in  the  same 
manner  that  Saul  and  David  were  successively 
selected  and  anointed  by  the  prophet  Samuel.  Con- 
sequently no  analogy  is  furnished  which  will  serve 
to  clear  away  the  deep  obscurity  which  at  present 
veils  the  rise  and  progress  of  Aryan  conquest  in 
Hindustan. 

The  third  and  last  period  in  early  Hindu  history,  3rd,  MonarcM- 

. 1 *'  J ' cal  age  of  Hin- 

namely,  the  monarchical  age,  may  now  be  brought dlUlistory- 
under  consideration.  Here  at  the  very  outset  will  v ast interval 

" between  the 

be  perceived  the  vast  interval  which  separates  the 
patriarchal  period  which  is  depicted  in  the  traditions  nod3' 
of  the  war  of  Bharata,  and  the  monarchical  period 
which  is  depicted  in  those  of  the  Ram&yana.  The 
primitive  habits  and  simplicity  of  patriarchal  house- 
holds had  passed  entirely  away  ; and  beneath  all 
the  exaggerations  of  Oriental  fancy  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  wealth,  civilization,  and  luxury  were  really 
to  be  found  in  the  palaces  and  courts  of  Maharajas. 
Polyandry  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  nothing  re- 
mained of  it  but  the  Swayamvara ; and  married  life, 
when  not  depressed  by  polygamy,  appears  in  its 
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most  pleasing  form,  as  the  loving  and  devoted  union 
of  one  woman  to  one  man. 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  the  history  of 
the  monarchical  period,  a distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  the  constitutional  form  of  government  which 
finds  expression  in  the  Vedic  traditions  in  the  Epics; 
and  the  system  of  despotism,  checked  only  by  an 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  which  is  laid  down  in  the 
Institutes  of  Manu.  In  the  constitutional  form  of 
monarchy,  the  Hindu  Maharajas  appear  to  have 
reigned  in  tolerably  peaceful  possession  of  their 
respective  territories ; and  the  interest  in  the  tradi- 
tions does  not  turn  so  much  upon  wars  and  blood 
feuds,  as  upon  incidents  of  a domestic  character,  and 
the  evils  produced  by  polygamy  and  gambling.  In- 
deed, but  for  these  evils,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  independence  of  Hindu  sovereignties  should 
not  have  been  maintained  down  to  the  present  ge- 
neration. A glance,  however,  at  the  later  period  of 
Hindu  despotism,  during  which  a Brahmanical  hier- 
archy exercised  supreme  power,  will  help  to  solve  the 
whole  problem. 

The  domination  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in 
alliance  with  monarchy  invariably  proves  fatal  to 
the  liberties  of  a people  and  destructive  to  all  con- 
stitutional forms.  It  seems  to  have  swept  away  the 
popular  element  from  the  Aryan  monarchies  in  Hin- 
dustan, in  the  same  way  that  it  has  swept  away  the 
same  element  from  the  continental  monarchies  of 
Europe ; and  if  England  has  been  preserved  from 
a similar  fate,  it  is  because  during  that  half-century 
which  formed  the  most  critical  period  of  her  history, 
the  Episcopal  hierarchy  found  itself  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  antagonism  to  the  people,  and  subsequently 
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in  antagonism  to  the  Crown.  Had  it  proved  other- 
wise Great  Britain  might  have  been  in  the  present 
day  of  no  more  account  in  Europe  than  Portugal  or 
Spain ; and  might  have  even  succumbed  to  the  im- 
perial yoke  of  a Louis  or  a Napoleon. 

The  first  and  most  important  tradition,  which  has 
been  preserved  of  the  early  monarchical  period,  is  that 
of  Rama  ; but  the  narrative,  as  it  appears  in  the  R&- 
nnlyana,  has  been  so  intensely  Brahmanized  through- 
out, that  its  full  significance  cannot  be  apprehended 
until  the  age  of  Brahmanical  revival  has  been  brought 
under  review.  The  main  object  kept  in  view  through- 
out the  Ramayana  is  to  represent  Rama  as  an  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu,  and  a deified  protector  of  the 
Brahmans  against  the  Buddhists.  But  the  moral  aim 
of  the  old  Kshatriya  tradition  was  to  point  out  the 
political  evils  which  were  caused  by  polygamy;  and 
especially  to  show  the  mischief  which  would  be  oc- 
casioned by  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a Mah&raja 
to  set  aside  the  son  of  the  first  wife  in  order  to  give 
the  succession  to  the  son  of  a younger  and  favourite 
partner.  This  matter  was  apparently  a favourite 
theme  with  the  old  Kshatriya  bards ; and  no  doubt 
the  evils  in  question  might  have  been  exemplified  at 
one  time  or  another  in  the  history  of  most  reigning 
families  in  India.  It  finds  expression  in  the  old 
legend  of  RajaSantanu  and  his  son  Bhi'shma;  it  ap- 
pears in  a still  grosser  and  exaggerated  form  in  later 
Puranic  legends ; whilst  the  fratricidal  wars  which 
have  been  convulsing  Afghanistan  since  1863  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  late  Ameer  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan  passed  over  his  eldest  son  Mahomed 
Afzul  Khan,  in  order  to  appoint  his  favourite  son 
Shere  Ali  Khan  to  succeed  him  as  Ameer.  In  the 
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history  of  case  of  Rama  it  led  to  the  exile  of  the  rightful  heir 
Pabt  V.  and  the  succession  of  a younger  son ; and  with  that 
event  the  original  tradition  appears  to  close.  The 
subsequent  life  of  Rama  in  the  jungle,  and  his  wars 
against  the  Rakshasas,  appear  to  refer  to  a later 
phase  in  Hindu  history  ; and  accordingly  must  be 
reserved  for  consideration  hereafter  in  connection 
with  the  age  of  Buddhism  and  Bralnnanical  revival. 

Points  in  the  The  main  points  in  what  appears  to  be  the  ori- 

Kshatriyatradi-  ginal  tradition  of  Rama  may  be  very  briefly  indicated. 

Mah&raja  Dasaratha  was  sovereign  over  the  great 

faathliy  of  Dasa*  Raj  Ayodhyd,  or  Oude.  He  had  three  wives  and 
four  sons.  Rama  was  the  son  of  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal wife  ; and  Bharata  was  the  son  of  the  youngest 
and  favourite  wife.  The  middle  wife  had  two  sons, 
who  play  subordinate  parts  in  the  story  ; one  appear- 
ing as  the  friend  of  Rama,  and  the  other  as  the 
friend  of  Bharata. 

R*™’8  When  Rama  was  grown,  he  proceeded  on  a visit 

marriage.  ° 71 

to  the  neighbouring  Raj  of  Mithila,  where  he  mar- 
ried Si'td,  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  ; and  his  brothers 
were  likewise  married  to  royal  maidens  of  the  same 
family. 

Zenana  intriene  After  the  marriages  the  question  arose  as  to  the 

respecting  the  . . ...  . t i t»  • ml  • 

of  appointment  oi  a l u vara) a,  or  little  Raja.  11ns 
appointment  is  in  accordance  with  an  Oriental  cus- 
tom, which  also  existed  under  the  Hebrew  monarchy, 
of  nominating  an  eldest  son  to  the  throne  during  the 
life-time  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  in  order  that  the 
young  Prince  might  be  trained  in  the  duties  of  the 
administration,  and  relieve  his  father  from  the  cares 
of  state ; and  above  all,  that  the  question  of  succes- 
sion might  be  fully  settled  during  the  life-time  of 
the  Maharaja  Rama,  the  son  of  Kausalyd,  the  first 
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wife,  seems  to  have  had  the  best  claim  ; but  the  beau-  history  op 
tiful  Kaikeyf,  the  youngest  and  favourite  wife  of  the  part  v. 
Maharaja,  seems  to  have  long  determined  that  her 
son  Bharata  should  be  appointed  Yuvaraja.  The 
Maharaja  himself,  like  many  a sovereign  advancing 
in  years,  was  not  inclined  to  make  the  appointment; 
but  the  Chieftains  and  people  probably  found  that  [^2isof 
lie  was  getting  old  and  uxorious,  and  they  were  aud 
anxious  for  the  installation  of  a young  Prince  and  a 
settlement  of  the  question  of  succession.  Accord- 
ingly a deputation  of  Ministers,  Chieftains,  and 
people  proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  prayed  the 
Mah&raja  to  appoint  Rtima.  The  Maharaja,  still 
hesitating  summoned  a great  Council  ; and  again 
the  popular  feeling  seems  to  have  been  in  favour  of 
Rama.  The  Maharaja  now  yielded,  and  announced  Decision  that 

, ill  • iii  BAma  should  be 

to  the  Council  that  Rama  should  be  installed  next  installed, 
morning.  He  had,  however,  anticipated  the  result, 
and  had  already  sent  Bharata  to  the  city  of  his 
maternal  grandfather  to  be  out  of  the  way  ; and  in 
the  evening  he  hinted  to  Rama  that  he  had  better 
be  on  the  watch  against  Bharata,  as  Bharata  might 
have  had  an  inkling  of  the  contemplated  installation, 
and  taken  steps  to  prevent  it  by  force  of  arms. 

The  news  that  Rama  was  to  be  installed  naturally  Maharaja  per- 

J suadedtoset 

ran  through  the  city  like  wildfire,  and  ot  course 
reached  the  royal  zenana.  In  the  evening  the rata" 
Maharaja  proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  Kaikeyf, 
probably  with  the  view  of  reconciling  her  to  the 
disappointment ; but  he  found  her  in  a fit  of  sullen 
rage,  in  which  by  the  force  of  angry  tears  and  youth- 
ful beauty  she  managed  to  wheedle  him  into  promis- 
ing that  Rfima  should  be  sent  into  exile,  and  that 
Bharata  should  be  installed  as  successor  to  the  Raj. 
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Meantime  and  throughout  the  night  the  city  is 
said  to  have  been  in  a fever  of  expectation.  At  early 
dawn  the  rural  population  were  pouring  in  to  be- 
hold the  ceremony  of  installation ; whilst  the  citi- 
zens watered  the  streets,  and  decorated  their  houses 
with  flags  and  garlands  ; and  singers,  musicians,  and 
dancing-girls  began  to  perform  before  the  joyous 
multitudes.  At  the  same  time  Rama  and  his  wife 
Sita  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  intrigue  that  had 
been  transpiring  in  the  royal  zenana;  and  when  Rdma 
was  summoned  by  the  Maharaja,  he  proceeded  in 
his  chariot  to  the  palace  in  the  full  expectation  of 
being  installed  with  the  customary  ceremonies.  At 
that  moment  the  blow  fell.  Instead  of  a throne, 
Rdma  learned  from  his  weeping  father  and  relentless 
mother-in-law  that  he  was  to  be  sent  into  exile.  He 
broke  the  sad  news  to  his  own  mother,  and  beheld 
her  dashed  down  from  the  height  of  felicity  and 
triumph  to  the  lowest  depths  of  wretchedness  and 
despair.  Rebellion  was  suggested,  but  Rdma  duti- 
fully set  his  face  against  disobedience  to  his  father. 
Rdma  then  proceeded  to  his  own  house  and  broke  the 
sad  news  to  his  wife ; but  Si'td  at  once  declared  her 
intention  of  braving  all  the  dangers  and  privations 
of  the  jungle,  and  accompanying  him  in  his  exile. 
The  hapless  pair  then  walked  bare-footed  to  the 
palace,  as  a token  of  submission ; and  having  taken 
leave  of  the  Malidraja  and  Ranis,  they  were  driven 
by  the  charioteer  of  the  Malidraja  to  the  dominions 
of  a Bln'l  Raja,  who  appears  to  have  owed  some 
allegiance  to  the  Raj  of  Ayodhyd. 

On  the  night  after  the  departure  of  Rdma,  the 
Malidraja  is  said  to  have  died  with  grief  at  the  loss 
of  his  son  ; but  the  fact  of  his  death  was  not  made 
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known,  as  the  women  who  were  with  him  at  the  history  of 
time  swooned  away  in  horror  and  sorrow.  Accord-  pahtv. 
ingly  at  early  morning  the  palace  life  commenced  as 
usual.  The  bards  and  eulogists  sounded  the  praises  Picture  of 

° 1 • palace  life. 

of  the  Maharaja,  and  the  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants were  busy  with  their  respective  duties.  All 
were  expecting  the  appearance  of  the  Maharaja, 
when  suddenly  a cry  ran  through  the  palace  that  he 
was  dead,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  weeping  and 
wailing,  hut  amidst  all  the  commotion  arising  from  constitutional 

° ° tonns. 


the  suddenness  of  the  catastrophe,  there  was  a strict 
attention  to  constitutional  forms.  The  Ministers 
assembled  together,  and  decided  that  the  remains  of 
the  deceased  Maharaja  should  not  be  burned  in  the 
absence  of  all  his  sons,  but  should  be  preserved  in  a 
bath  of  oil.  Next  a great  Council  was  convened, 
and  the  question  of  the  succession  was  debated  ; and 
it  was  determined  that  the  decision  of  the  Mahdraja 
in  favour  of  Bharata  should  be  considered  as  binding 
and  final.  The  exile  of  R&ma  was  accepted  as  a 
disqualification  ; and  swift  messengers  were  de- 
spatched to  bring  Bharata  to  Ayodhyd.  On  the  Picture  of  th« 

1 ° J J ^ funeral  rites  of 

arrival  of  Bharata,  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Mahdraja  thcMaharaja- 
were  celebrated  without  a Satf,  but  with  a pomp  and 
circumstance  which  forms  a striking  picture  of  the 
times.  The  bards  and  eulogists  appeared  in  front, 
chanting  the  praises  of  the  deceased  sovereign. 

Next  followed  the  widows  and  other  women  of  the 
Maharaja,  with  their  long  black  hair  dishevelled 
over  their  faces,  piercing  every  ear  with  their 
shrieks  and  screams.  Next  the  royal  corpse  was 
carried  in  state  upon  a litter  covered  with  flowers 
and  garlands,  whilst  the  ensigns  of  ro}ralty  sur- 
rounded it.  The  rest  of  the  procession  was  com- 
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posed  of  chariots  filled  with  the  royal  servants,  who 
scattered  gifts  amongst  the  people.  In  this  manner, 
the  procession  moved  out  of  the  city  towards  a 
lonely  place  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  the 
funeral  pile  was  erected ; and  the  royal  corpse  was 
laid  upon  the  pile,  and  speedily  enveloped  and  con- 
sumed in  a tower  of  flames.  Here  the  tradition 
seems  to  end,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  Vedic  times.  How 
Sfta  was  subsequently  carried  away  by  the  Raja  of 
the  Rakshasas,  and  was  recovered  after  some  severe 
fighting,  but  separated  from  her  husband  and  aban- 
doned in  the  jungle  on  the  bare  suspicion  of  her 
purity,  are  incidents  which  may  have  had  some 
foundation  in  truth,  but  which  scarcely  seem  to  call 
for  notice  in  a sketch  of  the  Vedic  period.  So  too 
the  alleged  return  of  Rdma  to  Ayodhva,  and  his 
subsequent  reign  as  Mali  dr aj  a,  form  a very  interest- 
ing climax  to  the  story,  but  are  otherwise  associated 
with  traditions  which  seem  to  belong  to  a later  age. 

The  main  features  of  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  exile  may  now  be  considered  by  the  light 
of  the  three  influences  already  specified.  In  the 
first  instance  it  may  be  remarked  that  throughout 
the  story  flcsh-mcat  appears  as  the  ordinary  diet ; 
although,  as  already  seen,  such  food  is  scarcely 
tolerated  in  the  code  of  Manu,  and  was  declared  by 
later  commentators  to  be  improper  and  impure  in 
the  present  Yuga.  Rama  and  his  wife  and  brother 
appear  to  have  lived  chiefly  on  venison,  and  to  have 
dried  the  meat  in  the  sun  after  the  manner  of  the 
American  Indians.  In  connection  with  this  subject 
a question  might  be  raised  as  to  the  superior 
physique  of  flesh-eaters  over  vegetarians,  and  as  to 
whether  the  change  of  diet,  which  was  beginning  to 
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take  place  in  the  time  of  Maim,  ultimately  led  to  history  of 
the  subjugation.  It  is  the  common  belief  of  the  part  v*. 
people  of  India  that  the  European  is  stronger  than 
the  Hindi!  because  he  eats  meat  and  drinks  beer; 
and  it  was  the  senseless  fear  of  the  sepoys,  that  the 
British  Government  wished  to  break  their  caste  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  use  the  same  diet, 
and  to  strengthen  them  for  the  conquest  of  Asia, 
that  led  in  a great  measure  to  the  unhappy  mutiny 
of  1857. 

The  pictures  of  married  life  in  the  same  story 
present  a remarkable  contrast  between  the  intrigues  withymono^ed 
which  prevailed  in  a polygamous  household,  and  1"i' 
the  domestic  felicity  which  was  to  be  found  even  in 
the  jungle,  when  the  hero  was  married  only  to  one 
wife.  Indeed  the  pictures  of  zenana  life  furnish 
powerful  illustrations  of  the  working  of  the  human 
heart  under  circumstances  which  are  altogether 
foreign  to  European  experiences.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  seclusion  of  the  zenana  the  passions  of 
jealousy  and  ambition  will  convert  the  woman  into 
a tigress,  as  in  the  case  of  Kaikeyf ; and  will  impel 
a woman  to  suggest  a rebellion  against  ber  husband, 
which  might  eventuate  in  his  assassination,  as  in  the 
case  of  Kausalya.  As  to  the  uxorious  old  Maharaja, 
who  was  induced  by  a young  wife  to  commit  an  act 
of  injustice  which  might  have  imperilled  the  well- 
being of  the  realm,  abundant  instances  of  a like 
nature  might  be  found  in  almost  every  family  his- 
tory. It  is  in  fact  the  story  of  every-day  life,  the 
same  in  India  as  elsewhere,  aggravated  only  by  the 
conditions  of  polygamy.  The  domestic  felicity  of 
Rama  and  Si'ta  is  by  no  means  perfect,  but  it  is 
infinitely  more  pleasing  than  that  which  prevailed 
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history  of  in  the  palace  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha.  Up  to  the 
paet  v.  period  of  exile,  and  for  some  time  after  it,  Sita 
character  of  appears  as  the  true  ideal  of  a wife,  animated  by  a 
loving  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  towards  her  hus- 
band ; excepting  of  course  in  those  portions  of  the 
Ramdyana  which  have  been  extracted  from  the 
modern  version,  in  which  the  character  more  re- 
sembles the  Hindu  princess  of  the  present  day.  The 
subsequent  story  of  the  exile  is  altogether  dubious, 
and  Si'td  displays  a wayward  disposition,  which  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  what  might  have  been  ex- 
R;tma  and  siu  pected  from  her  previous  behaviour.  One  peculiarity 

without  chil-  7 * , . 1 

tiren.  m the  wedded  life  of  Rama  and  Sita  is  worthy  of 

notice,  namely,  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  children; 
for  it  was  not  until  after  the  triumphant  return  to 
Ayodhya,  and  the  abandonment  of  Si'td  in  the 
jungle,  that  she  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
mother.  This  circumstance  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  sequel  of  the  story,  in  which 
the  conduct  of  Rama  appears  to  have  been  harsh  in 
the  extreme,  and  is  usually  regarded  with  dis- 
approval even  by  native  commentators  who  believe 
Probable  cause  in  his  divinity.  The  fact  that  Sita  was  childless 

of  the  abandon-  " 

ment  of  sit4.  until  after  her  deliverance  from  Havana,  and  the 
subsequent  discovery  that  she  was  about  to  become 
a mother,  may  have  suggested  to  the  mind  of  R;ima 
that  he  was  not  the  father  of  the  coming  progeny, 
and  induced  him  to  abandon  his  wife  under  the 
cruel  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  Ramayana. 
Democratic eie-  The  democratic  element  in  the  Rai  of  Ayodhya 
coundia.popular  appears  to  have  been  much  stronger  than  could  have 
been  anticipated  under  an  Oriental  despotism.  It 
involved  not  only  the  existence  of  Councils  of 
Ministers  and  Chieftains,  but  also  assemblies  of  the 
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people;  ami  it  would  appear  that  even  such  ques-  history  of 
tions  as  the  appointment  of  a Yuvaraja,  and  i*iRr  v! 
the  nomination  of  a successor  in  a case  of  the 
sudden  demise  of  a Malniraja,  were  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens ; 
although  efforts  have  certainly  been  made  by  the 
Brahmanical  compilers  to-  represent  Vasishtha  the 
Brahman  as  the  superior  power  who  directed  all  and 
counselled  all. 

The  roli prions  ideas  which  find  expression  in  the  Religions  Meu 
original  tradition  are  altogether  of  the  old  Kshatriya 
type.  Flesh-meat  is  not  only  offered  to  the  Vcdic  Fiesu  sacrifices, 
gods,  but  meat  and  wine  are  promised  by  Sftd  to  v ows  of  flesh 

0 ' r j ami  wine  to  the 

the  river  goddesses,  provided  only  that  Rama  re- river  goddesses 
turns  in  safety  to  the  city  of  his  fathers.  .The  old 
Vedic  idea  of  gratifying  the  gods  with  good  things 
in  return  for  favours  received  or  expected,  is  thus 
fully  expressed ; and  vows  of  gifts  to  Gangd  and 
Jumna  are  made  much  after  the  fashion  in  which 
vows  are  said  to  be  made  to  the  Virgin  and  Saints 
in  many  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

A second  tradition,  namely,  that  of  Nala  and  fio\r1‘h®fr{”"stra‘ 
Damayantf,  furnishes  a far  more  pleasing  picture  of  period  fumiUed 
the  constitutional  phase  of  early  Hindu  monarchy  Saia1and°Da-f 

. . - J mayanti. 

than  is  displayed  in  the  tradition  of  Rama.  The 

story  seems  to  have  originated  in  an  a»  e not  very  Absence  of  poiy. 

J 0 0 J gamy  and  refi*r- 

remote  from  that  of  Rtima,  but  it  is  devoid  of  all  bifnV0  sam" 
reference  to  polygamy,  and  seems  more  especially 
to  point  to  the  evils  which  are  likely  to  arise  from 
an  undue  indulgence  in  gambling.  It  is  evidently  ^Ps”ernv‘  ape  of 
much  later  than  the  patriarchal  story  of  the  war  of 
Bharata,  for  whilst  the  existence  of  such  a Raj  as 
Nishadha  implies  an  advanced  stage  in  Aryan  con- 
quest, the  tradition  is  free  from  all  allusions  to 
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polyandry,  or  to  any  of  the  lawless  forms  o{ 
marriage  which  appear  to  have  accompanied  the 
earlier  conquests  of  the  Ksliatriyas.  Moreover  the 
gambling  match  of  Nala  presents  a more  civilized 
picture  than  the  gambling  match  of  Yudhishthira, 
for  the  losing  gambler  altogether  refuses  to  stake  his 
wife  upon  a throw.  At  the  same  time  the  tradition 
is  evidently  Vedic.  The  institution  known  as  the 
Swayamvara  finds  full  expression  in  its  happiest 
form ; and  the  marriage  rites  of  Nala  and  Dama- 
yantf  are  performed  by  the  father  of  the  bride. 
Moreover  the  tradition  is  prior  to  the  rise  of  Brah- 
manism ; for  the  proposition  of  a second  Swayam- 
vara in  the  case  of  Damayantf,  implies  the  case  of 
re-marriage  of  a widow,  which  is  altogether  opposed 
to  Brahmanical  law. 

The  play  of  the  instincts  in  this  charming  story 
is  more  delicate  and  refined  than  in  the  traditions  of 
a patriarchal  type.  The  expression  of  mutual  affec- 
tion is  exquisitely  true  to  human  nature  in  a higher 
development.  So  true  is  the  picture  of  the  agony  of 
the  wife  and  mother  during  the  progress  of  the 
gambling  match  ; and  her  subsequent  devotion  to 
her  husband,  even  after  he  had  deserted  her ; and 
her  love  for  the  children  subordinate  to  the  love  for 
her  husband  ; and  the  final  re-union  of  the  pair  after 
so  many  trials  and  sorrows.  Above  all,  the  passion 
for  revenge  is  beautifully  modified  by  a higher  tone 
of  moral  sentiment  than  is  displayed  in  patriarchal 
story.  li\  the  sequel  Nala  not  only  forgives  his 
enemy,  but  dismisses  him  with  many  gifts. 

The  democratic  element  in  the  tradition  is  of  a 
peculiar  type.  Whilst  the  Chieftains  and  people  dis- 
play great  anxiety  during  the  gambling  match,  lest 
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the  Raja  should  lose  his  Raj,  the  Rdnf  freely  con-  history  of 
suits  with  them  as  to  the  best  means  of  avoiding1  the  pIkt  v. 
threatening  catastrophe.  Meantime  no  authentic  ~~ 
traces  are  to  be  found  of  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  a Brahmanical  hierarchy ; nor  is  the  authority  of 
religion  brought  into  play  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
straining the  Raja  in  his  career  of  ruin. 

The  religious  ideas  in  the  story  are  all  Vedic,  Religious  ideas, 
but  apparently  of  a comparatively  late  period.  The 
personification  of  the  gods  of  the  elements  IS  Appearance  of 

k ° < the  gods  in  the 

complete;  and  they  appear  in  the  heaven  of  hettve" 

Indra  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  the  Olvmpic 
deities  appear  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Moreover 
the  Vedic  deities,  like  the  Olympic  deities,  are 
amenable  to  moral  passions ; and  appear  at  the 
Swayamvara  as  candidates  for  the  hand  of  the  beau- 
tiful Damayantf.  The  signs  by  which  the  blushing  signs  of  deity, 
damsel  knew  that  her  admirers  were  divinities,  and 
not  mortal  men,  are  very  poetically  expressed  ; their 
feet  would  not  touch  the  earth,  their  eyes  winked 
not,  their  garlands  were  as  fresh  as  if  newly  gathered, 
and  not  a stain  of  dust  lay  upon  their  raiment,  nor 
drop  of  perspiration  upon  their  brows.  Damayantf, 
however,  whilst  paying  all  homage  to  the  gods, 
would  choose  only  Nala  for  her  lord  ; whilst  Nala  in 
return  publicly  declared  that  he  would  be  ever 
faithful  to  the  maiden  with  the  eye  serene,  since 
she  had  chosen  him  to  be  her  husband  in  the  presence 
of  the  gods. 

Such  then,  step  by  step,  the  current  of  Indian  Stages  in  Hindu 
history  appears  to  have  run  from  the  earliest  el  im-  the  spiritual 

“ 1 1 _ ° domination  of 

mer  of  patriarchal  legend  down  to  the  monarchical the  Brihmaus- 
age  when  the  Brahmanical  system,  which  is  defined 
and  explained  in  the  code  of  Manu,  began  to  exercise 
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history  of  a dominant  sway  over  the  people  of  Hindustan. 

INDI  \ ^ i i 

part  V.  The  earlier  process  by  which  the  Vedic  religion  was 
Probnbie  means  gradually  set  aside  by  Brahmanical  law  must  for  the 
Brahmans  at-  present  be  left  to  conjecture.  In  all  probability  the 

taineil  supreme  A J 1 J 

power.  Brahmans  rose  from  the  condition  of  mere  mercenary 
sacrificers  to  that  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  by 
the  ordinary  means  which  accompany  the  rise  of  a 
priesthood  to  political  power.  In  the  first  instance 
the  Brahmans  appeared  in  their  sacerdotal  character 
as  a medium  between  the  worshippers  and  the  deity 
worshipped  ; and  in  that  capacity  they  probably 
first  pretended  to  explain  such  religious  omens 
as  might  be  gathered  from  the  manifestations 
and  motions  of  the  sacrificial  flame,  or  from  the 
marks  which  appeared  on  the  animal  that  was  sa- 
crificed. In  connection  with  this  pretended  know- 
ledge of  the  will  of  the  deities,  the  Brahmans  seem 
to  have  practised  astrology,  and  to  have  assumed 
the  possession  of  supernatural  power,  such  as  the 
production  of  rain  or  drought,  health  or  disease, 
prosperity  or  calamity.  Finally'  they  asserted  for 
themselves  a divine  origin  from  Brahma,  whom  they 
exalted  very  far  above  all  the  Vedic  deities.  Con- 
sequently theyr  arrogated  for  themselves  a superiority 
over  the  popular  gods,  under  which  they  promul- 
gated new  religious  dogmas,  and  introduced  a mul- 
tiplicity of  rites  of  purification  and  consecration. 
Subsequently  at  eveiy  birth,  marriage,  or  death, 
there  was  the  inevitable  Brahman,  who  thus  be- 
came associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
every  household  event  that  gladdened  their  hearts 
or  moved  them  to  tears.  Moreover  the  praynrs  and 
incantations  of  the  Brahmans  were  supposed  to  he 
always  necessary  to  insure  the  long  life  and  pros- 
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pcrity  of  all  individuals  and  families ; to  procure  a history  of 

\ J a 1 INDIA. 

favourable  seed-time  and  an  abundant  harvest ; to  i>aut  v. 
increase  the  profits  of  every  bargain  and  promote  the 
success  of  every  undertaking;  to  purify  the  water  of 
wells  and  strengthen  the  foundation  of  dwelling- 
houses  ; to  consecrate  and  impart  new  powers  to 
weapons,  armour,  ensigns,  implements,  books,  and 
tools,  and  to  ward  off  every  danger  and  every 
calamity  which  can  befall  a human  being  and  his 
belongings.  In  this  manner  every  Hindu  has  moved  Evil  results  or 
for  centuries  in  the  fetters  of  religious  superstition  cendancy- 
from  his  cradle  to  his  grave ; and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  national  life  has  ebbed  away,  and  the 
country  has  only  been  saved  from  the  most  hope- 
less of  anarchies  by  the  introduction  of  European 
rule. 

The  evils  which  have  resulted  from  the  estab-  Aggravated i.y 

the  caste 

lishment  of  a Brahmanical  hierarchy  have  indeed  systcm- 
far  exceeded  those  which  have  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  other  ecclesiastical  ascendancy. 

Other  priesthoods,  like  the  Jesuits  in  Spain,  have 
dominated  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  crushed  out 
the  national  aspirations  and  deadened  the  intellectual 
energies ; but  then  such  priests  have  generally 
sprung  from  the  people,  and  have  occasionally 
appeared  as  the  protectors  of  the  oppressed,  and 
have  stayed  the  hand  of  the  tyrant  and  marauder 
by  the  threat  of  anathemas  and  excommunications. 

The  Brahmans,  however,  whilst  occasionally  exer- 
cising similar  powers  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
own  ends,  have  been  themselves  the  victims  of  a 
caste  system  which  has  necessarily  shut  them  out 
from  all  sympathies  with  the  masses.  In  other 
words,  they  formed  an  hereditary  caste  of  priests, 

vol.  ii.  42 
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history  of  which  had  laboured  to  degrade  the  Sudra  instead  of 
1NDIA'  supporting  him,  and  fattened  upon  the  credulity  of 
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a people  whom  they  had  neither  the  power  nor  will 
to  serve.  But  still  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
rise  of  the  Brahmanical  hierarchy  was  productive 
only  of  evil.  There  were  Brahmans  who  passed 
their  lives  in  divine  contemplation,  and  who  ana- 
lyzed the  thoughts,  the  language,  the  intellect,  and 
the  affections,  until  they  obtained  from  the  depths 
of  their  consciousness  a deeper  knowledge  of  divine 
things,  and  a more  enlightened  appreciation  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Spirit.  It  was  such  Sages 
who  succeeded  in  weaning  away  the  minds  of  many 
from  the  grosser  superstitions  of  polytheism  to  the 
higher  faith  in  One  God;  and  who  taught  after 
their  own  mystic  fashion  how  man  might  obtain  the 
absorption  of  his  soul  into  the  Divine  Essence,  or 
dwell  hereafter  as  a purified  spirit  with  the  Supreme 
Soul.  It  may  be  that  the  aspirations  after  mono- 
theism, which  find  expression  in  the  Institutes  of 
Manu,  are  couched  in  the  pantheistic  language  of 
the  Ycdantists ; but  even  amidst  the  aberrations  of 
religious  thought,  the  throes  of  the  soul  to  escape 
from  the  trammels  of  polytheism,  are  to  be  found 
flashes  of  that  eternal  truth  which  is  as  old  as  the 
stars,  and  finds  a response  in  every  human  bosom. 
u All  gods,”  says  Manu,  “ are  in  the  Divine  Spirit; 
all  worlds  are  in  the  Divine  Spirit;  and  the  Divine 
Spirit  produces  the  connected  series  of  acts  which 
arc  performed  by  embodied  souls.  Him  some  adore 
as  present  in  the  element  of  fire ; others  as  present 
in  Manu,  lord  of  creatures ; some  as  present  in 
Indra ; others  as  present  in  pure  Ether ; and  others 
as  the  most  High  Eternal  Spirit.  It  is  He,  who, 
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pervading  all  beings  in  five  elementary  forms,  causes 
them  by  the  gradations  of  birth,  growth,  and  dis- 
solution, to  revolve  in  this  world  like  the  wheels  of 
a car.  Thus  the  man,  who  perceives  in  his  own 
soul  the  Supreme  Soul  present  in  all  creatures,  re- 
gards them  all  with  equal  benevolence,  and  will  be 
absorbed  at  last  in  the  highest  Essence,  even  that  of 
the  Almighty  himself.”9  It  was  left  for  one  greater 
than  the  Hindu  legislator  to  teach  the  simpler  and 
purer  doctrine : — “ God  is  a Spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.”10 

Here  it  may  be  again  remarked  that  in  the  time 
when  the  code  of  Manu  was  compiled,  the  area  of 
Aryan  conquest  had  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
Brahmanism,  and  probably  included  both  Bud- 
dhism and  Brahmanism  within  its  frontiers.  The 
Brahmans  as  a body  had  not  advanced  beyond 
Kanouj  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ; whilst  the 
Aryans  had  conquered  the  whole  of  Hindustan  from 
sea  to  sea.  Again,  the  Aryans  are  directed  to  select 
their  Brahmanical  preceptors  from  Brahm&rshi'-desa, 
or  the  country  of  the  Brahman  Rishis  ; whilst  bitter 
denunciations  are  pronounced  against  atheists  and 
heretics,  in  other  words,  against  the  followers  of 
Buddha.  From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  infer  that 
whilst  the  Brdhman  missionaries  were  spreading 
from  Brahmarslu-desa,  on  the  west  of  Kanouj,  Bud- 
dhism was  really  dominant  in  eastern  Hindustan.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  ideas 
of  the  Buddhists  passed  into  Brahmanism  ; or  how 
far  the  ideas  of  the  Brdhmans  passed  into  Bud- 
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history  of  dhism.  Originally  the  two  currents  of  religious 
paktV.  thought  may  have  flowed  on  side  by  side,  without 
exciting  much  antagonism.  Subsequently,  however, 
the  practical  atheism  of  the  Buddhists  in  denying  or 
ridiculing  the  gods  of  the  Brahmans,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Brahmans  towards  the  conventual  system 
of  the  Buddhists,  brought  about  those  deadly  hostili- 
ties which  eventuated  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Bud- 
dhists and  triumph  of  the  Brahmans.  Meantime  the 
Sway  am  vara,  the  Rajusuya,  and  the  Aswamedha 
passed  away.  The  rites  of  marriage  were  brought 
into  conformity  with  Bralimanical  law.  The  use  of 
flesh-meat  at  meals  and  sacrifices  began  to  disappear, 
and  vegetable  food  was  substituted.  Finally,  the 
Subsequent  re-  great  Aryan  empires,  which  had  long  been  estab- 
vuisions.011'  lished  in  Hindustan,  began  to  be  swrayed  to  and  fro 
by  those  religious  convulsions  which  belong  to  the 
subsequent  eras  of  Hindu  history.  Indeed  the  in- 
quiries which  have  yet  to  be  carried  out  in  the  re- 
ligious history  of  India,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all.  The  origin  of  polytheism  amongst 
the  Aryan  people,  and  its  development  into  mono- 
theism, or  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  have 
been  in  some  measure  indicated ; but  before  the 
European  reader  can  comprehend  the  Hindu  people 
as  they  think  and  act,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review 
the  rise  and  decline  of  that  form  of  atheism  in  asso- 
ciation with  asceticism,  which  is  known  as  Buddhism  ; 
to  point  out  the  method  by  which  the  Bralimanical 
compilers  of  the  Epics  spiritualized  Kshatriya  heroes, 
such  as  Rama  and  Krishna,  into  incarnations  of 
Vishnu  as  the  Supreme  Being ; to  investigate  tlmt 
deification  of  the  passions,  which  was  superadded  to 
the  fetish  worship  of  the  aboriginal  races  in  primi- 
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five  times  ; to  unfold  the  process  by  which  the  now 
and  strange  gods  wore  admitted  into  the  Brahman- 
ical  pantheon ; and  to  explore  those  forms  of  reli- 
gious thought  and  philosophical  inquiry,  which  were 
promulgated  by  teachers  and  sages,  whilst  a dense 
cloud  of  superstition  and  ignorance  overspread  the 
land.  Moreover  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that 
such  inquiries  will  not  only  lead  to  a better  know- 
ledge of  the  progress  of  religious  thought  amongst 
the  Hindus,  but  will  help  to  solve  the  vexed  pro- 
blem of  why  Christianity  has  failed  to  achieve  that 
conquest  over  the  national  faith  which  it  has  effected 
elsewhere.  Hitherto  the  non  acceptation  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  the  people  of  India  has  been 
referred  to  inscrutable  causes,  such  as  the  mysterious 
dispensation  of  Providence,  or  the  exceptional  de- 
pravity of  the  heart  of  the  Hindu.  But  it  will 
appear  hereafter  that  it  should  be  rather  ascribed  to 
the  current  of  religious  ideas,  which  has  flowed  in 
channels  unknown  and  unappreciated  by  the  western 
world,  and  which  has  rendered  Christianity  less 
acceptable  to  the  civilized  Hindus  of  the  plains 
than  to  the  barbarous  aborigines  who  inhabit  the 
hills. 
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A chary  a,  nr  Guru,  5-50. 

Adhyatma  ltamayana,  a spiritualized  ver- 
sion of  the  ltamayana,  25. 

Adoption,  modern  custom  of,  585. 

Adultery,  laws  against,  580. 

Agastya,  his  hermitage  near  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  252  ; legend  of  Vatapi  and 
llwala,  253  ; devours  Vatapi,  ib.  ; his 
miracles,  251 ; entertains  Rama  and 
acknowledges  him  as  the  lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, 255  ; gives  him  supernatural  wea- 
pons, 256 ; denounces  the  evil  nature  of 
women,  256  ; upholds  the  worship  of  the 
Maruts  and  expostulates  with  Indra,  440 ; 
complaint  of  his  wife,  444. 

Agni,  Indrajit’s  sacrifice  to,  370 ; probable 
substitution  of  Agni  for  Kali,  377;  attests 
the  purity  of  Sfta,  384,  385;  identified 
with  the  Supreme  Spirit,  412;  identified 
with  Brahma,  413;  attributes,  437;  re- 
garded as  the  creator,  452;  daily  oblation 
to,  403. 

Ahalya,  wife  of  Gautama,  seduced  by  In- 
dra, 48  ; cursed  by  Gautama,  49 ; freed 
from  the  curse  by  Rama,  ib. 

Alesha,  son  of  Ravana,  slaiu  by  Hanuman, 
341. 

Alms,  ceremony  of  begging  for,  546 ; its 
origin,  547. 

Ambassador,  duties  of  one,  595. 

Amrita,  churning  of  the  sea  for,  47. 

Anasuya,  wife  of  Atri,  her  miracles,  237 ; 
her  interview  with  Sfta,  ib. ; gives  her  an 
ointment  which  renders  her  ever  beau- 
tiful, 233;  describes  the  approach  of 
night  in  poetic  language,  239. 

Anchorites,  female,  581. 

Anga,  Raj  of,  great  drought,  12;  the  Raja 
marries  his  daughter  to  the  Rishi  Sringa, 
13. 

Angada,  son  of  Bali,  installed  Yuvaraja  of 
Kishkindhya,  323. 

Antelope,  sacrifice  of,  to  V edic  deities,  545, 
note. 

Anumatf,  goddess  of  the  day,  493. 

Apsaras,  rise  out  of  the  sea  and  become  the 
nymphs  in  Indra’s  heaven,  47  ; story  of 
Rarnhha  who  became  a Rikshasa,  244; 
story  of  the  Apsaras  who  sported  with  the 
sage  Mandakarni,  251. 

Arsha  marriage,  506  ; referred  to  the  Vcdic 


period,  508;  radical  distinction  between 
the  Arsha  and  Brahma  rites,  509. 

Aryans,  advance  from  Delhi  to  Oude,  2 ; re- 
semblance of  their  ancient  marriage  cere- 
mony to  the  modern  Hindu  rite,  60;  some- 
times identified  with  their  gods  or  Devatas, 
426  ; progress  of  their  invasion  before  the 
time  of  Manu,  432 ; conception  of  Manu 
as  their  ancestor,  453. 

Aryavarta,  or  the  Aryan  pale,  431 ; ques- 
tion of  whether  it  extended  from  sea  to 
sea,  433,  note. 

Asamanja,  Raja  of  Ayodhya,  tradition  of, 
126. 

Astrology,  planet  of  Dasaratha  threatened 
by  three  malignant  aspects,  83. 

Asura  marriages,  506  : involved  the  pur- 
chase of  the  bride,  513. 

Aswamedha,  a horse  sacrifice,  of  Maharaja 
Dasaratha,  10;  invested  with  a different 
meaning  to  that  in  the  Malta  Bharata, 
ib. ; loosening  of  the  horse,  16  ; prepara- 
tions for  the  sacrifice,  ib. ; the  second 
sacrifice,  18 ; appearance  of  an  emanation 
of  Brahma,  20 ; two  sacrific  s involved, 
the  horse  and  the  honta,  22;  performed 
to  produce  conception,  ib. ; substitution 
of  pavasa  for  horse-flesh,  23;  performed 
by  llama  to  atone  for  having  slain  Ha- 
vana, 401 . 

Aswapati,  Raja  of  Girivraja,  father  of  Kai- 
keyf,  and  grandfather  of  Bharata,  78; 
dismisses  Bharata,  163. 

Aswins,  custom  of  polyandry  involved  in  a 
Vedic  tradition,  502. 

Atri,  the  sage,  chronological  difficulties  con- 
nected with  him,  230  ; Rama  visits  his 
hermitage,  237 ; interview  between  his 
wife  Anasuya  and  Sfta,  ib. 

Autumn,  poetical  description  of,  40. 

Ayodhya,  the  modern  Oude,  present  appear- 
ance of  theruins,  1 ; ancient  magnificence, 
ib. ; known  as  the  Raj  of  Kosala — see 
Kosala;  description  of  the  city,  3 ; forti- 
fications, 4 ; the  people,  ib  ; assembly  of 
the  chieftains  and  people  to  consider 
which  of  the  sons  of  Dasaratha  should  be 
appointed  Yuvaraja,  79,80;  universal  re- 
joicings on  the  approaching  installation 
of  llama,  86 ; profound  sorrow  of  the 
people  at  the  exile  of  Rama,  122;  re- 
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proach  the  Maharaja  and  Kailieyf,  ib. ; 
mournful  appearance  of  the  city  after  the 
departure  of  Rama,  137;  gloomy  appear- 
ance indicated  in  a succession  of  Hindu 
similes,  219  ; preparations  of  the  people 
for  the  triumphant  return  of  Rama,  338  ; 
return  of  Rama  and  Sfti  with  their  sons, 
403. 

Bali,  overcome  by  Vishnu  in  the  dwarf  in- 
carnation, 43. 

Bali,  the  Monkey  Chieftain  of  Kislikindhva, 
his  ill-treatment  of  Sugriva,  320 ; his 
combat  with  Sugriva,  321  ; mortally 
wounded  by  Rama,  ib. ; sudden  appear- 
ance of  his  wife  Tara,  ib. ; her  lamenta- 
tions over  him,  322;  funeral  ceremonies 
for  him,  ib. 

Bhagiratha,  Raja,  legend  of  his  restoring 
the  sixty  thousand  sons  of  Sagara  to  life, 
46,  note. 

Bharadwaja,  the  sage,  seat  at  Prayaga,  135  ; 
receives  Rama  and  Sfta,  145;  recommends 
the  hill  Chitra-kuta  as  a residence,  146  ; 
his  extraordinary  entertainment  of  the 
army  of  Bharata,  186;  entertains  the 
army  of  Monkeys,  387,  note. 

Bharata,  son  of  .Dasaratha  and  Kaikcyi,  his 
birth,  21;  sent  to  Girivraja  with  his  uncle 
Yudhajit,  77  ; instructions  of  his  father 
Dasaratha,  ib. ; residence  and  studies  in 
the  house  of  his  grandfather  Raja  As- 
wapati,  78;  significance  of  his  absence 
during  the  preparations  for  the  in- 
stallation of  Rama  as  Yuvaraja,  87; 
summoned  to  Ayodhya  on  the  death  of 
the  Maharaja,  158;  his  ominous  dream, 
162;  his  return  to  Ayodhya,  163;  his  pre- 
sents to  his  grandfather,  161 ; scene  be- 
tween him  and  Kaikeyf,  165 ; his  grief, 
ib. ; demands  the  reason  of  Rama’s  exile, 
166;  bitterly  reproaches  his  mother,  167  ; 
proclaims  the  right  of  Rama  to  the  Raj, 
ib. ; prevents  Satrughna  from  slaying 
Manthara,  168  ; declares  to  Kausalyu  his 
loyal  attachment  to  Rama,  169;  performs 
the  funeral  rites  for  Maharaja  Dasaratha, 
179;  his  grief,  174;  refuses  the  request  of 
the  council  that  lie  will  accept  the  Raj, 
179;  prepares  to  visit  Rama  at  Chitra- 
kuta,  180;  the  march,  181;  halt  at  Srin- 
gavera,  182;  interview  with  Raja  Guha, 
183  ; passage  of  his  army  over  the  river 
Ganges,  185 ; proceeds  to  the  hermitage 
of  Bharadwaja  at  Prayaga,  ib. ; extra- 
ordinary entertainment  of  the  soldiers  by 
the  sage,  186 ; march  from  Prayaga  to 
Chitra-kuta,  190  ; approaches  the  hermit- 
age of  Rama,  203;  acquaints  him  with  the 
death  of  the  Maharaja,  208;  offers  tiro 
Raj  to  Rama,  211  ; the  discussion,  ib. ; 
offers  to  go  into  exile,  217  ; final  re- 
fusal of  Rama , ib.  ; rules  the  Raj  through 
the  shoes  of  Rama,  218 ; returns  to  Ayod- 
hya, ib. ; resides  at  Nandigr.'una,  219; 
review  of  his  proceedings,  228  ; hi-  austeri- 
ties on  account  of  K,ima,  259;  his  pre- 
parations for  the  triumphant  return  of 
Rama,  388;  meeting  with  llama,  389. 


Bhfl  country,  frontier  at  Sringavera,  135  ; 
Raja  Guha  welcomes  llama,  139. 

Bottomry,  law  respecting,  608. 

Brahma,  birth  of,  in  an  egg,  455  ; separation 
into  male  and  female,  460 ; production 
of  Viraj,  ib.  ; day  of,  465  ; simplicity  of 
the  idea,  467  ; court  of,  with  four  faces,  606. 

Brahma  marriage,  505 ; referred  to  the 
Brahmanic  age,  507  ; differed  altogether 
from  the  rite  of  the  llisliis,  510. 

Brahma,  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Rajas  of 
Kosala,  2 ; Indra  and  the  gods  pray  him 
to  protect  them  against  Havana,  18  ; con- 
ducts them  to  the  abode  of  Vishnu,  19; 
emanation  from,  presents  a cup  of  paynsa 
to  Dasaratha,  20 ; worshipped  by  Ha- 
vana, 232;  Virudhu  preserved  by  his 
blessing,  243  ; arrow  of,  256  ; his  irre- 
sistible noose,  311. 

Brahma  placett  above  all  the  Vedic  deities, 
412 ; distinction  between  Brahma,  the 
Supreme  Soul,  and  Brahma,  or  his  crea- 
tive energy,  413,  note;  identified  with 
Agni  and  Prajapati,  ib. ; placed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Vedic  deities,  426;  idea  of 
sleeping  upon  the  waters,  455 ; conception 
of  Brahma  and  Brahma,  478;  decline  of 
the  worship,  479;  connection  with  Om, 
the  Vyahritis  and  the  Gayatrf,  482  ; iden- 
tified with  the  Sun,  483  ; significant  indi- 
cation of  the  unpopularity  of  the  worship, 
497  ; perhaps  a different  conception  to 
Prajapati,  511. 

Brahmachiri,  or  student  in  the  Veda,  544 ; 
rites  prior  to  the  investiture  with  the 
thread,  545;  significance  of  the  thread, 
ib. ; age  of  investiture,  ib. ; ceremony  of 
begging  for  alms,  546;  its  origin,  547  ; 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  a Brahmachari 
after  investiture,  548;  their  object,  ib.  ; 
his  religious  duties,  549  ; reverent  study 
of  the  Veda,  ib.  ; worship  of  the  gods,  ib. ; 
service  to  a preceptor,  550  ; respect  due  to 
a preceptor,  551  ; maintenance  of  a strict 
control  over  the  passions,  552  ; festivities 
associated  with  his  return  to  his  father’s 
house,  554;  present  of  a cow,  555. 
Bruhmacharis,  4 ; Rama  and  his  brethren 
become  Brahmacharis,  33. 

Brahmanas,  or  formal  rituals,  448  ; account 
of,  ib.,  note. 

Brahmanic  period,  history  of,  407 ; religion 
distinct  from  the  Vedic  religion,  412; 
compromise  between  the  two,  413  ; chro- 
nology of,  418;  probable  duration,  420; 
settlements  separated  from  the  Vedic  set- 
tlements by  the  Saras watf  river,  425 ; 
stratification  of  the  four  castes,  530  ; mar- 
riage relations  in,  571  ; absence  of  chro- 
nological sequence,  620 ; political  condi- 
tion of  Hindustan,  659;  growing  opposition 
between  Brahmans  tfnd  Buddhists,  ib.  ; 
subsequent  religious  convulsions,  660. 
Brahmanicul  revival,  period  of,  416;  appeal 
to  the  worship  of  the  old  gods  of  India, 
417;  characterized  by  the  worship  of 
Vishnu  and  8iva,  ib. ; chronology  of,  418. 
Brahmanism,  its  indefinite  extension 
throughout  the  Buddhist  age,  421 ; a re- 
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ligion  of  the  misses,  ib. ; cmle  of  Manu  a 
stand-point  in  its  history,  422. 

Brahmans,  their  three  classes  of  disciples, 
viz.  servants,  students,  and  Brahma- 
ell  iris,  4;  advise  the  Raja  of  Anga  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  llishi 
Sringa,  12 ; production  of  rain  by  the 
llishi,  13;  refuse  land  because  they  are 
unable  to  rule,  17 ; opposition  of  the  Rak- 
shusas,  3S,  230  ; llama  and  Sita  give  their 
jewels  to  the  Brahmans,  121  ; settlements 
of  the  Brahmans,  150;  character  of  their 
hermitages,  229;  sages  introduced  as  types 
of  the  Brahmans  of  the  Dekhan,  230 ; 
picture  of  their  hermitages,  240;  their 
origin  in  Brahmarshi-desa,  431 ; distin- 
guished from  the  Rishis,  or  Vedic  psalm- 
ists, 435;  wide  difference  between  them, 
43s  ; stories  of  their  marriages  with  young 
Princesses,  ib.,  note.;  their  first  appear- 
ance as  mercenary  saerificcrs,  441  ; their 
ascendancy  secured  by  asceticism,  442 ; 
Vedic  faith  in  their  power,  ib. ; com- 
pared with  frogs  in  a Vedic  hymn,  443 ; 
conception  of  Manu  compared  with  the 
Vedic  conception,  415;  toleration  of  old 
customs,  450  ; the  code  of  Manu  their  text 
book,  451 ; their  cosmogony,  453;  their 
bold  attempt  to  map  out  eternity,  463 ; 
religion  of  the  Brahmans,  471;  divisible 
into  invocations  and  sacramental  rites, 
478  : significance  of  the  invocations  as 
forming  combinations  of  Three  in  One, 
ib. ; significance  of  Ora,  the  Vyahritis 
and  the  Gayatrf,  481 ; daily  repetition  of 
the  invocations,  485  ; claimed  the  right 
of  interpreting  the  Veda,  490;  mode  of 
interpretation,  ib. ; conception  of  marriage, 
501 ; feasted  at  the  great  8 rad d has,  520  ; 
prohibited  from  worshipping  inferior  gods, 
525  ; modifications  of  the  old  Vedic  belief 
in  the  Sraddha,  528 ; veneration  for, 
535;  privileges  of,  536;  occupation  of, 
537  ; diet  of,  538  ; opposition  between  the 
milk  and  vegetable  diet  of  the  Brah- 
mans, and  the  flesh-meat  of  the  Ksha- 
triyas,  539  ; ideal  of  Brahmanical  life  as 
expressed  in  Manu’s  system  of  four  orders, 
544  ; three  classes  of  Brahmans,  550  ; their 
occupations,  560 ; idea  that  they  should 
be  maintained  by  the  public,  561  ; their 
spirit  of  inclusion,  565 ; ideal  of  life  par- 
tially obtained  from  Buddhism,  but  not 
from  the  Vedic  worship,  ib.  ; originated 
in  a belief  in  a future  state,  566  ; expres- 
sion in  modern  humanity,  566-7 ; punish- 
ment of  Brahmans,  581  ; theory  of  govern- 
ment, 586 ; absence  of  patriotism  and 
public  spirit,  ib. ; religion  the  only  poli-  1 
tical  and  national  tie,  587  ; political  system 
based  upon  fear,  ib.  ; rise  of  the  Brah- 
manieal  hierarchy,  640  ; early  antagonism 
to  the  Maharajas,  ib. ; means  by  which 
they  attained  power,  656  ; evil  results, 
657  ; beneficial  influence,  658  ; opposition 
to  the  Buddhists,  659. 

Brahmarshi-desa,  or  country  of  the  Brah- 
mans, probably  a historical  name,  428  ; 
description  of,  in  Manu,  430. 


Brahmivarta,  probably  a mythical  name 
applied  to  the  country  frequented  by  the 
Vedic  gods,  or  Aryan  people,  428  ; Manu’s 
geography  of,  43  J. 

Buddhism,  legends  of,  connected  with  the 
life  of  Sikya  Muni,  408;  broad  features 
of  Buddhism,  414 ; expulsion  of  Bud- 
dhism in  the  age  of  Brahmanical  revival, 
416 ; failed  to  influence  the  masses,  ib.  ; 
chronology  of,  418 ; a religion  of  the 
aristocracy,  421  ; denounced  by  Manu, 
451  ; devotees  resembling  Sannyasis,  565  ; 
sarcasm  levelled  at  their  nuns,  583  ; oppo- 
sition of  Brahmans,  659. 

Buddhists,  Javali  the  logician  charged  with 
being  one,  215;  identified  with  the 
R ikshasas,  232  ; characteristics  of,  in  the 
sensuality  of  Ravana,  347  ; satirical  hit  in 
the  story  of  Kumbha-karna,  379. 

Caggar,  river,  430,  note. 

Calanus,  story  of  his  burning  himself,  262. 

Caste,  an  engine  of  ecclesiastical  oppression, 
413;  probable  origin  of,  in  the  river  Saras- 
wati,  431 ; division  of  classes  of  society 
into  four  castes,  529;  probable  origin  of 
the  four  castes,  ib.  ; traces  of,  in  the  Vedic 
age,  530;  stratification  of  the  system  in 
the  Brahmanic  age,  ib. ; no  Brahmanical 
superiority  asserted  in  the  Purushahymn, 

531  ; Vedic  myth  distorted  in  Manu’s 
code,  ib. ; expression  of  caste  distinctions, 

532  ; in  salutations,  533 ; in  administering 
oaths,  ib. ; marriages,  ib.  ; caste  emblems, 
534  ; later  prohibition  of  all  marriages 
between  castes,  535 ; five  groups  of  illus- 
trations of  the  caste  system,  ib. ; venera- 
tion for  Brahmans,  ib.  ; their  privileges, 
536;  their  occupations,  537  ; their  diet, 
538 ; scale  of  punishment  for  slander,  540  ; 
chandalas,  or  outcastcs,  541 ; increase  in 
the  number  of  castes  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Manu,  542 ; respective  occupations 
of  the  three  twice-born  castes,  560. 

Cattle,  pastoral  law  respecting  damage  to, 
611. 

Chamber  of  displeasure,  sought  by  Hindu 
wives  when  angry,  911. 

Chandalas,  4. 

Chandalas,  or  out-castes,  541. 

Chariot,  description  of  Khara’s,  269. 

Children,  Hindu  love  for,  as  exemplified  in 
the  story  of  Rama,  27,  90. 

Chitra-kiita,  the  seat  of  Valmiki  in  Bundel- 
kund,  135 ; recommended  to  Rama  as  a 
residence,  146  ; Rama  builds  a hermitage 
there,  148;  beautiful  description  of  the 
hill  as  it  appeared  to  Bharata  and  his 
army,  191  ; Rama  descants  on  its  beauties 
to  his  wife  Sita,  199. 

Chronology,  sacred,  463 ; calculation  of 
days,  months,  and  years,  464 ; calculation 
of  Yugas,  or  ages,  465  ; Hindu  and  Euro- 
pean ideas  of,  compared,  468  ; influence 
of  the  different  chronological  systems 
upon  the  respective  religious  belief  of 
Hindus  and  Europeans,  469  ; system  of 

■ Manwantaras  superadded  to  the  Brah- 
manic system  of  Kalpas,  ib.  ; absence  of 
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I sequence  in  the  history  of  ancient  India, 
620. 

Churning  of  the  sea  for  amrita,  legend  of, 
47. 

Civil  law,  606. 

Civilization,  description  of  the  Raj  of  Ko- 
sala,  and  city  of  Ayodhya,  3;  the  people, 

4 ; palace  and  throne  of  the  Maharaja,  5 ; 
ministers,  counsellors,  and  preceptors,  6; 
Hindu  ideal  of  a city,  7 ; necessity  for 
spies,  9 ; horse  sacrifice — see  Aswamedha ; 
legend  of  the  Rishi  Sringa  who  had  never 
seen  a woman,  12;  story  of  the  damsels 
sent  to  entice  him,  ib.  ; rejoicings  on  the 
birth  of  sons,  21  ; ceremony  of  giving 
names,  ib.  ; story  of  Rama’s  childhood, 
27  ; efforts  of  the  women  to  pacify  Rama, 
30;  education  of  boys,  32;  unwillingness 
of  Rama  to  slay  a woman,  42;  jealousies 
and  intrigues  in  the  Zenana  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Yuvaraja,  73  ; public  re- 
ception of  Bharata  at  Girivraja,  78 ; 
studies  of  Bharata,  ib. ; assembly  of  a 
great  council  to  discuss  the  installation  of 
Rama,  80  ; virtues  of  a young  prince  as 
exemplified  in  the  recital  of  the  merits  of 
Rama,  81  ; preparations  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a Yuvaraja,  82;  planet  of  Dasa- 
ratha  threatened  by  three  malignant 
aspects,  83 ; universal  rejoicings  in  the 
city  of  Ayodhya  on  the  approaching  in- 
stallation of  Rama,  86  ; democratic  cle- 
ment in  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  87 ; scenes 
within  the  palace  on  the  eve  of  the  in- 
stallation, 90  ; curious  reference  to  the 
chamber  of  displeasure,  94  ; description  of 
the  Zenana  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha,  95  ; 
preparations  for  the  installation  of  the 
Yuvaraja,  106;  praises  bestowed  by  Su- 
mantra  upon  the  Maharaja,  107 ; de- 
scription of  the  beautiful  residence  of 
Rama,  ib.  ; procession  of  Rama  to  the 
palace  of  the  Maharaja,  108;  sacrifice  of 
Kausalya  to  Vishnu,  113  ; Kausalya’s 
advice  to  Rama  to  slay  the  Maharaja,  115  ; 
perils  of  a jungle  life,  118;  scene  in  the 
palace  of  the  Maharaja  on  the  departure 
of  Rama  and  Sita,  123  ; jungle  dresses, 
126  ; general  distress  at  the  departure  of 
Rama  and  Sita  from  Ayodhya,  130  ; de- 
monstrative character  of  family  affections 
amongst  the  Hindus,  133  ; filial  obedience 
of  llama  a model,  134;  mournful  appear- 
ance of  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  after  the  de- 
parture of  Rama,  137  ; scene  in  the  palace 
after  Rama’s  exile,  152  ; striking  scene 
after  the  death  of  the  Maharaja,  155; 
royal  corpse  preserved  in  oil,  156;  assem- 
bly of  a great  council,  ib.  ; poetical  de- 
scription of  a country  without  a Maha- 
raja, 157;  presents  given  by  Bharata  to 
his  grandfather,  164  ; funeral  lites  for 
Maharaja  Dasaratha,  170;  the  days  of 
mourning  and  performance  of  a Sraddha, 
175;  council  assembled  after  the  funeral 
ceremonies  for  Maharaja  Dasaratha,  179  ; 
construction  of  the  great  road  to  Chitra- 
kiita,  180  ; march  of  Bharata  from  Ayod- 
hya to  Chitrn-kuta,  181  ; presents  of  fish,  I 


honey,  and  flesh, made  by  the  Blifl  Raja  to 
Bharata,  183;  passage  of  the  army  of 
Bharata  overthe  river  Ganges,  185;  extra- 
ordinary entertainment  of  the  army  by  the 
sage  Bharadwaja,  186  ; sports  of  Rama  and 
Sita  on  the  hill  Cliitra-kuta,  201  ; duties 
of  Rajas  detailed  by  Rama,  205 ; threat 
of  Rama  to  sit  in  Dharna,  217  ; curious 
idea  of  Bharata  ruling  the  Raj  through 
the  shoes  of  Rama,  218 ; gloomy  appear- 
ance of  Ayodhya  described  in  a succession 
of  Hindu  similes,  219;  picture  of  Brah- 
manieal  hermitages,  240 ; description  of 
the  forest  of  Dandaka,  241 ; cannibalism 
of  Viradha,  ib. ; extraordinary  description 
of  ascetics,  247;  Rama’s  hermitage  atPan- 
chavati,  257 ; poetical  description  of  the 
cold  season,  258;  shameless  proposals  of 
Surpa-nakha,  265  ; chariot  ofKhara,  269 ; 
abuse  of  Khara  by  Rama,  275;  ancient 
law  that  the  wife  of  the  conquered  be- 
came the  prize  of  the  conqueror,  298,  305  ; 
burying  alive,  310  ; Sarvari  burns  herself, 
312;  description  of  the  city  of  Lanka, 
331 ; the  palace  of  Ravana,  333 ; the 
inner  apartments,  334  ; the  women  of  Ha- 
vana, ib. ; treatment  of  Mandodari  by  the 
Monkeys,  373  ; story  of  the  ordeal  of  Sita, 
384 ; entertainment  of  the  Monkeys  by 
Bharadwaja,  387  ; ceremonies  of  installing 
Rama  and  Sita,  391 ; domestic  life  of 
Rama  and  Sita,  394 ; popularity  of  the 
Ramayana,  ib. 

Civilization,  three  phases  of,  624;  modified 
by  human  nature,  625. 

Cosmogony.  See  Creation. 

Court  of  Brahma  with  four  faces,  606. 

Creation  of  the  universe  by  Manu  and 
Brahma,  452;  obscurity  of  the  Ycdic  idea, 
ib. ; cosmogony  of  the  Brahmanic  period, 
453;  Manu’s  account,  454;  compared 
with  that  of  Moses,  455  ; contrast  between 
the  Hindu  idea  of  Brahma  sleeping  on 
the  waters  with  the  Hebrew  idea  of  a 
vivifying  wind,  456 ; the  mundane  egg, 
457;  the  metaphysical  creation,  457  ; in- 
troduction of  Manu  and  the  ten  ltishis, 
460. 

Criminal  law,  613. 

Daiva  marriage,  505  ; itsmythical  character, 
508. 

Daksha,  the  sacrifice  of,  destroyed  by  Siva, 
54,  55,  note. 

Dandaka,  description  of  the  forest,  239,  211. 

Dasaratha,  Maharaja  of  Kosala,  2;  his  vir- 
tues, 6 ; determines  to  perform  an  As- 
wamedha, 1 1 ; his  three  Ranis,  ib.  ; goes 
to  Anga,  and  brings  Sringa  to  perform  the 
Aswamedha,  15  ; gives  payasa  to  his 
Ranis,  20  ; birth  of  his  four  sons,  21 ; his 
anxieties  respecting  their  marriage,  38  ; 
permits  Rama  and  Lakshmana  to  accom- 
pany Viswamitra,  39  ; proceeds  to  Mithi- 
14,  to  the  marriage  of  his  sons  to  the 
daughters  and  nieces  of  Raja  Janaka,  55  ; 
performs  a great  Sraddha,  56  ; intrigues 
and  jealousies  excited  in  his  court  and 
zenana  by  the  appointment  of  a Yuvaraja, 
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73;  entertains  Yudliijit,  the  brother  of 
his  wife  Kaikeyi,  77 ; sends  his  sons 
Bharata  and  Satrughna  to  Girivrnja  in 
charge  of  Yudhajit,  ib. ; his  partiality  for 
llama,  79  ; requested  by  the  Chieftains 
and  people  to  retire  in  favour  of  llama, 
ib.  ; his  feigned  anger,  ib.  ; his  speech  to 
the  great  council  expressing  a desire  to 
appoint  llama  to  be  Yuvaraja,  80  ; directs 
his  two  priests  to  prepare  for  the  installa- 
tion, 82  ; sends  for  llama,  ib.  ; requests 
him  to  become  Yuvaraja,  83  ; his  planet 
threatened  by  three  malignant  aspects,  ib. ; 
proceeds  to  the  apartments  of  Kaikeyi,  95  ; 
his  surprise  at  finding  her  absent,  ib.  ; 
follows  her  to  the  chamber  of  displeasure, 
ib.  ; his  affectionate  speeches  to  Kaikeyi, 
ib.  ; swears  to  perform  her  request,  96  ; 
his  distraction  at  her  request  that  Bharata 
should  be  installed  and  llama  exiled,  97  ; 
his  wrath  at  her  obstinacy,  98  ; his  lament- 
ations and  remonstrances,  99  ; his  real 

. feelings,  101 ; mythical  story  of  the  two 
boons,  ib. ; summoned  by  Sumantra  to 
attend  the  installation,  106  ; commands 
him  to  bring  Kama  to  the  palace,  107  ; 
his  grief  on  seeing  llama.  111  ; his  final 
parting  with  llama,  123;  his  lamentations 
on  the  departure  of  Kama,  131  ; re- 
proached by  Kausalyu,  152  ; implores  her 
forgiveness,  153;  his  last  words,  154; 
death,  155;  episode  respecting  his  being 
cursed  by  a recluse,  159 ; funeral  rites, 
171  ; appears  at  the  ordeal  of  Sita,  384. 

Daughters,  purification  by  marriage  instead 
of  the  thread,  547. 

Day,  Hindu,  division  of,  464 ; four  different 
days,  ib. 

Devatas,  or  gods  worshipped  by  the  Ycdic 
Aryans,  sometimes  identified  with  the 
Aryan  people,  426" ; day  of,  465. 

Dliarma-vrita,  hermitages  of,  252. 

Dharmi,  custom  of,  217. 

Diet,  of  Brahmans,  538;  compromise  in- 
volved in  the  laws  respecting  that  of  the 
twice-born  castes,  ib. ; opposition  between 
the  milk  and  vegetable  food  of  the  Brah- 
mans and  the  flesh-meat  of  the  Ksha- 
triyas,  539 ; repugnance  to  flesh-meat, 
ib.  ; general  use  of  flesh-meat  in  ancient 
times,  650. 

Divorce,  law  respecting,  577  ; supersession 
of  a wife  by  a second  wife  to  obtain  a 
son,  578. 

Drishadwati,  river,  430,  note. 

Durga,  worship  of,  417. 

Dushana,  brother  of  Ravana,  his  wars 
against  Kama,  269  ; his  death,  274. 

Education  of  Rama  by  Vasislitha,  32  ; rites 
of  initiation,  ib. ; daily  attendance  at 
school,  ib. ; alphabet,  grammar,  arts  and 
sciences,  and  examinations  in  the  council- 
hall,  ib.;  study  of  the  Vedas,  33;  studies 
of  Bharata  at  Girivraja,  78. 

Egg,  Orphic  and  Brahmanieal  idea  of,  com- 
pared, 456;  origin  of  the  conception,  457 
possible  connection  with  the  worship  of 
the  Linga,  ib. 


Egotism,  the  threefold,  459. 

Epochs,  four  in  the  religious  history  of  In- 
dia, 411;  chronology  of,  418;  definite 
chronology  impossible,  419. 

Evidence,  false,  law  respecting,  610. 

Families,  divided  and  undivided,  612. 

Famine  in  the  Ilaj  of  Anga,  12 ; rain  pro- 
duced by  llislii  Sringa.  13. 

Food.  See  Diet. 

Frogs  compared  with  Brahmans  in  a Vcdic- 
hymn,  443. 

Funeral  arrangements,  156 ; narrative  of 
the  rites  performed  for  Maharaja  Dasa- 
ratha,  172;  for  Jatayus,  307  ; for  Bali, 
322. 

Future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
unknown  in  the  Vedic  age,  471  ; intro- 
duced to  enforce  Brahmanieal  laws,  472  ; 
future  existences  of  the  soul  dependent 
upon  merits  and  demerits,  473. 

Gambling  prohibited,  526. 

Gundharva  marriages,  504  ; restricted  by 
Manu  to  the  Kshatriyas,  505  ; the  expres- 
sion of  a woman’s  independence,  514. 

Ganesa,  god  of  good  luck,  418. 

Ganges,  hermitage  at  its  junction  with  the 
Sarayu,  41  ; passage  of  Kama  and  Viswa- 
mitra  over  the  river,  ib. ; legend  of  its 
descent  from  the  Himalaya  mountain  up- 
on the  head  .of  Siva,  and  thence  on  the 
earth,  45,46,  note;  poetical  description  of 
the  river,  138 ; Kama’s  passage  over,  140; 
Si'ta’s  prayer  to  the  river,  142  ; passage  of 
the  army  of  Bharata  over  the  river,  185. 

Garura,  the  bird  of  Vishnu,  257. 

Gautama,  his  wife  Ahalya  seduced  by  Indra, 
48;  curses  her,  49;  llama  frees  her  from 
the  curse,  ib. 

Gayatrf,  including  three  measures,  480 ; 
meaning  of,  482. 

Gayatri,  the  holy,  taught  to  Kama,  33. 

Geography,  Vedic  and  Brahmaniccompared, 
425  ; of  the  Saraswatf  river,  429. 

Ghosts,  belief  in,  411 ; daily  offerings  to, 
494  ; origin  of  the  belief  in,  495  ; popular- 
belief  in,  among  the  Hindus,  ib.  ; propitia- 
tion of,  in  the  daily  ritual,  497,  498; 
associated  with  the  Paisiicha  form  of  mar- 
riage, 515 ; feasted  in  the  Sraddhas,  518. 

Girivraja,  city  of,  78,  163. 

Godaveri  river,  257. 

Government,  Hindu,  contrast  between  the 
theory  in  Manu  and  the  patriarchal  and 
feudal  types  in  Vedic  tradition,  586 ; 
absence  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit,  ib.  ; 
religion  the  only  political  and  national 
tic,  587  ; political  system  of  the  Brahmans 
based  upon  fear,  ib.  ; the  Raja,  his  court 
and  ministers,  588 ; characteristics  of 
Hindi! sovereignty, 595  ; illustrations  to  be 
found  in  the  Maha  Bharata  and  Rama- 
yana,  ib. ; government  of  the  provinces, 
596 ; a military  occupation  based  upon 
the  village  system,  ib.  ; government  of 
villages  as  laid  down  by  Manu,  601  ; 
governors  of  cities,  602;  system  of  taxa- 
tion in  return  for  protection,  603  ; ad- 
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ministration  of  justice,  603;  laws  of  war, 
C13;  policy  to  be  pursued  in  a conquered 
country,  617  ; its  failure,  618. 

Grihastha,  or  householder,  6-53  ; obligation 
to  marry,  ib. ; domestic  life,  560  ; means 
of  livelihood  and  moral  conduct,  ib.  ; re- 
spective occupations  of  the  three  twice- 
born  castes,  ib. 

Guha,  Raja  of  the  Bhils,  welcomes  Rama 
at  Sringavera,  139  ; his  conversation  with 
Lakshmana,  140 ; prepares  to  oppose  the 
army  of  Bharata,  182  ; his  interview  with 
Bharata,  183  ; conducts  Bharata’s  army 
over  the  Ganges,  185  ; his  joy  at  hearing 
of  Rama’s  return  to  Ayodhya,  387- 

Gunas,  or  the  three  qualities,  their  creation, 
458. 

Guru,  the,  550. 

Hanuman,  the  chief  counsellor  of  the  Mon- 
key chieftain  Sugriva,  319  ; his  adventures 
in  Lanka,  326  ; receives  the  marriage  ring 
of  Rama,  328  ; meets  Sampati,  329 ; 
reaches  the  sea,  ib.  ; his  mighty  leap,  330  ; 
beholds  the  beautiful  city  of  Lanki,  331 ; 
reconnoitres  Lanka  in  the  form  of  a cat, 
332 ; meets  with  Uggra  Chunda,  the 
genius  of  Lanka,  ib.  ; proceeds  through 
the  city  to  the  palace  of  Ravana,  333  ; 
searches  for  Si ta  in  the  inner  apartments, 
334  ; finds  her  in  the  Asoka  garden,  335  ; 
the  interview,  339;  destroys  the  grove, 
310;  combat  with  Jambu-'mali,  ib.  ; slays 
Aksha,  311  ; combat  with  Indrajit,  ib.  ; 
bound  in  the  irresistible  noose  of  Brahma, 
ib.  ; his  tricks  with  the  ltakshasas,  342  ; 
his  appearance  before  Ravana,  ib. ; his  tail 
set  on  fire,  343  ; returns  with  the  Monkey 
army  to  Rama,  ib. ; review  of  his  adven- 
tures, 314;  carries  away  the  Himalaya 
mountain  by  the  roots,  369;  sets  Lan- 
ka on  fire,  ib.  ; his  adventure  with 
Kala-nemi,  371 ; with  Bharata  at  Nun- 
digrama,  ib.  ; carries  away  the  Himalaya 
a second  time,  372. 

Happiness,  Brahmanical  disquisition  on, 
552. 

Hermit.  See  Vanapratha. 

Hermitage  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  Sarayti,  41  ; question  of  the  existence 
of  hermitages  in  the  time  of  Rama,  150 ; 
beautiful  description  of  the  hermitage  of 
Rama,  204 ; general  character  of,  229  ; 
picture  of,  240  ; those  of  the  sage  Dharma- 
vrita,  252  ; of  the  sage  Matanga,  311. 

Heroic  age  of  Hindu  history,  037  ; meagre 
relies,  638. 

Hindus,  four  epochs  in  their  history,  407  ; 
Vetlic  and  Brahmanic  geography,  425 ; 
Itisliis  and  Brahmans,  435 ; Vedic  and 
Brahmanic  conceptions  of  Manu,  445 ; 
creation  of  the  universe  by  Manu  and 
Brahmfi,  452  ; religion  of  the  Brahmans, 
471  ; eight  forms  of  marriage,  500  ; the 
Sraddha,  or  feast  of  the  dead,  518  ; the 
four  castes,  529  ; the  four  stages  of  life, 
513;  Hindu  women,  568;  government, 
686  ; historical  resume,  619. — See  India. 

Hospitality,  a religious  rite,  498. 


Householders.  See  Grihastha. 

Husbands,  see  Marriage. 

Ikshwaku,  ancestor  of  the  Rajas  of  Kosala, 
6,  81,  note. 

Ilwala,  consumed  by  the  fire  of  the  eye  of 
Agastya,  253. 

India,  characteristics  of  the  cold  weather  in, 
258. 

India,  history  of,  possibility  of  construct- 
ing, 407  ; materials,  ib. ; Epics,  Vedas, 
and  Puranas,  ib.  ; Buddhist  legends, 
408  ; laws  of  Manu,  ib.  ; Hindu  drama 
and  poetry,  ib.  ; Mackenzie  manuscripts, 
ib.  ; miscellaneous  vernacular  records,  ib. ; 
inscriptions,  etc.,  409  ; history  of,  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Mussulman  and  British 
rule,  ib. ; religions  from  within,  410;  im- 
portance of  the  history,  ib. ; objects  of  the 
present  work,  409,  note  ; emphatically  a 
religious  history.  410 ; four  epochs,  411  ; 
chronology  of  the  four  epochs,  418 ; de- 
finite chronology  impossible,  419 ; dis- 
tinction between  the  age  when  the  Saras- 
wati  flowed  into  the  Indus,  and  the  age 
when  it  disappeared  in  the  sand,  428 ; 
chronological  interval,  432 ; distinctions 
between  Rishis  and  Brahmans,  445  ; his- 
torical significance  of  the  compromise  be- 
tween Vedic  and  Brahmanic  ideas  in  the 
code  of  Manu,  416  ; Vedic  usages  forbid- 
den in  the  age  of  Kali,  491  ; changes  in 
the  religion  between  the  Vedic  and  Brah- 
manic periods,  493  ; resume  of  the  ancient 
history,  619  ; first  scene — the  Vedic  Ary- 
ans in  the  Punjab,  623;  second  scene — 
the  Aryan  conquest  of  Hindustan,  623- 
4 ; three  phases  of  civilization,  624  ; modi- 
fication of  the  three  phases  by  human  na- 
ture, 625  ; the  patriarchal  age,  626  ; the 
heroic  age,  637  ; the  monarchical  age,  643; 
probable  means  by  which  the  Brahmans 
attained  power,  656;  political  condition  of 
Hindustan  in  the  Brahmanic  age,  639. 

Indra,  his  assumed  power  of  producing 
rain  arrogated  by  the  Brahmans,  14  ; his 
presence  at  the  Aswamcdha  of  Dasaratha, 
18  ; proceeds  to  the  heaven  of  Brahma  to 
complain  of  Havana,  ib.  ; conducted  to  the 
abode  of  Vishnu,  19  ; legend  of  the 
churning  of  the  sea,  47  ; legend  of  his 
adultery  with  the  wife  of  Garitama,  48 ; 
cursed  by  Gautama,  49 ; his  luminous 
appearance  at  the  hermitage  of  Sarab- 
haugn,  £ 45  ; legend  of  his  tempting  a sngc 
to  become  a warrior.  250 ; his  coat  of 
mail  given  to  Agastya  and  then  to  Rama, 
266  ; sends  his  chariot  to  Rama,  374  ; In- 
dra, his  attributes,  437  ; worship  of, 
opposed  to  the  worship  of  the  Maruts, 
439 ; regarded  as  a creator,  452 ; decline 
of  his  worship  in  the  Brahmanic  age, 
496  ; myths  respecting,  641. 

Indrajit,  son  of  Havana  and  conqueror  of 
Indra,  binds  Hanuman  in  the  noose  of 
Brahma,  341  ; his  sacrifices,  364  ; confines 
Rama  and  Lakshmana  in  bis  noose,  365  ; 
slain  by  Lakshmana,  370 ; significance  of 
his  sacrifices,  378. 
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Jambu-nifih',  slain  by  Hanumnn,  341. 

Jnnaka,  Raja  of  Mithild,  receives  Vis- 
wdmitra  the  sage,  with  Rama  anil  Laksh- 
ninna  ; .04  ; exhibits  the  great  bow  of  Siva, 
ib.  ; his  daughter  Sita  promised  to  that 
Raja  who  could  bend  the  bow,  55  ; Rama 
bends  the  bow,  ih. ; the  Raja  invites  Dasa- 
ratha  to  the  marriage,  ib.  ; proposes  to 
marry  his  two  daughters  to  Rama  and 
Lakshmana,  and  his  two  nieces  to  Bharata 
and  Satrughna,  56  ; performs  the  marriage 
rites,  57,  59. 

Jatayus,  son  of  Garura,  allies  with  Rama, 
257  ; hears  the  erics  of  Sit.i  in  the  chariot 
of  Ravana,  292  ; stops  Ravana  and  fights 
desperately,  264  ; his  death.  297  ; bis 
body  discovered  by  Rama,  307 ; his  funeral 
rites  performed  by  Rama,  308  ; meeting 
of  his  brother  Sampdti  with  Hanuman,329. 

Javali,  the  logician,  his  atheistical  speech 
to  Rama  at  Chitra-kuta,  21 1 ; Rama’s 
wrathful  reply,  214  ; renewal  of  the  dis- 
cussion, 215;  charged  with  Buddhism, 
ib. ; his  recantation,  ib.  ; review  of  his 
character,  224. 

Jumna,  river,  worshipped  by  Sfta,  147. 

J ungle  life,  perils  and  sufferings  of,  described 
by  Rama  to  Sfta,  118. 

Justice,  administration  of,  605;  Brahman- 
izing  of  the  old  patriarchal  system,  ib. ; 
conduct  of  the  judge,  606;  laws  respect- 
ing property,  ib 

Jyamagha,  the  submissive  husband,  legend 
of,  569,  note. 

Kabandha,  the  living  mountain,  his  encoun- 
ter with  Rama,  309 ; legend  of,  310 ; 
counsels  Rama  to  ally  with  Sugrfva,  ib. 

Kaikeyf,  a Rani  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha, 
11  ; gives  birth  to  Bharata,  21 ; visit  of 
her  brother  Yudhajit,  77  ; her  joy  at 
hearing  that  her  son  Bharata  was  to  ac- 
company Yudhajit  to  Girivraia,  ib. ; her 
intrigues,*  89  ; description  of  her  slave 
woman  Manthard,  91 ; her  jealousy  at 
the  installation  of  Rama  excited  by  Man- 
thara, ib.  ; aroused  to  action,  93 ; runs 
away  to  the  chamber  of  displeasure,  94 ; 
induces  the  Maharaja  to  swear  that  he  | 
will  grant  her  request,  96  ; demands  the 
installation  of  her  son  Bharata  and  the 
exile  of  Rama,  ib.  ; reproached  for  her 
cruelty',  97 ; her  remorseless  obstinacy, 
9S ; insists  upon  the  Maharaja  keeping 
his  word,  99 ; lamentations  and  remon- 
strances of  the  Maharaja,  ib.  ; review  of 
the  narrative,  101  ; curious  Brahmanical 
interpolation  that  she  required  Rama  to 
become  a religious  devotee,  103 ; desires 
Sumantra  to  summon  Rama  to  the  palace, 
107  ; informs  Rama  that  he  is  to  be  exiled 
and  his  brother  Bharatainstallcd,  111  ; re- 
proved by  Sumantra,  124;  her  conduct  j 
intended  as  a warning  to  younger  w ives,  | 
134;  interview  with  her  son  Bharata  after  j 
his  return  from  Girivraja,  165  ; reproached 
by  Bharata,  167  ; her  joy  at  the  return  of 
Rama,  388. 

Kakshfvat,  the  Rishi  who  married  ten 
daughters  of  a Raja,  438,  503. 


Kdla-ncmi,  bis  adventure  with  Hanuman, 
371  ; legend  concerning,  372. 

Kali  age,  usages  prohibited  in,  491. 

Kali,  w orship  of,  417. 

Kalpa,  or  day  of  Brahma,  involves  the  idea 
of  eternity,  467. 

Kama,  god  of  love,  418. 

Kama,  the  god  of  love,  legend  of  his  smiling 
Siva  with  his  arrows,  41. 

Ivanouj,  city  of,  legend  of  its  foundation,  45, 
note. 

Kdrtikeya,  god  of  war,  418. 

Kdsyapa,  grandson  of  Brahma,  the  mythical 
ancestor  of  the  Rajas  of  Kosala,  2 ; Bud- 
dhist legend  of,  15,  note. 

Kausalya,  a Rani  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha, 
11  ; gives  birth  to  Rama,  21;  her  fond- 
ness for  the  infant,  29  ; her  joy  at  Rama’s 
elevation  to  the  post  of  Yuvaraja,  84  ; her 
sacrifice  to  Vishnu,  113;  informed  by 
Rama  of  his  exile,  114;  her  bitter  lament- 
ations, ib. ; urges  Rama  to  seize  the  Raj, 
and  slay  the  Maharaja,  115;  Rama’s  re- 
fusal, ib. ; reproaches  the  Maharaja,  152 ; 
acknowledges  her  transgression,  154; 
Bharata  declares  to  her  his  loyal  attach- 
ment to  Rama,  169  ; her  grief  at  Chitra- 
kuta  at  seeing  Rama  offering  a coarse 
cake  to  Dasaratha,  210. 

Khara,  brother  of  Ravana,  learns  from  his 
sister  Surpa-nakha  that  she  has  been  dis- 
figured by  Lakshmana,  268  ; his  unsuc- 
cessful wars’against  Rama  269 ; disregards 
the  evil  omens,  270  ; slain  by  Rama,  275. 

Kishkindhyd,  the  Monkey  city'  of  Bali,  319. 

Kosala,  Raj  of,  2 ; claim  of  the  Rajas  to  be 
descended  from  the  Sun  and  Brahma,  ib.; 
description  of  the  Raj,  3. 

Kshatriyas,  4 ; alleged  extirpation  of,  by 
Parasu  Riima  an  exaggeration  of  some 
petty  local  tradition,  originating  in  the 
theft  of  a cow,  64. 

Kshatriyas,  conception  of  marriage,  502 ; 
illegal  marriages  tolerated,  515  ; signifi- 
cance of  the  law  w hich  permitted  Gand- 
harva  and  Rdkshasa  marriages  to,  ib.  ; 
laws  against,  524 ; laws  against  flesh- 
meat,  526  ; their  occupations,  560. 

Kuliu,  goddess  of  the  day,  493. 

Kumbha-karna,  the  great  sleeper,  his 
awakening  and  death,  367  ; popularity  of 
the  story,  379 ; a satire  of  the  Buddhist 
dogma  of  Nirvana,  ib. 

Kuvera,  god  of  wealth,  418. 

Lakshmana,  son  of  Dasaratha  and  Surni- 
tra,  his  birth,  21 ; accompanies  Riima 
and  Viswamitra,  39 ; cuts  off  the  ears  and 
nose  of  Tarak,a  41  ; married  to  Urmild, 
the  sister  of  Sita,  57  ; seconds  the  counsel 
of  Kausalya  that  Rama  should  slay  the 
Maharaja  and  seize  the  Raj,  115;  pro- 
ceeds with  Rama  and  Sita  bare-footed 
to  the  palace,  122;  attends  on  Rama  at 
the  Tamasa  river,  136 ; at  Sringavera, 
140;  builds  the  hut  at  Chitra-kuta,  14S; 
advises  Rama  that  Bharata  should  be 
slain,  203;  builds  a hermitage  for  Rama 
at  Paneliavati,  257  ; cuts  off  the  ears  and 
nose  of  Surpa-nakha,  267  ; reproached  ly 
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Sita  for  not  leaving  her  to  aid  Rama,  287  ; 
reproached  by  Rama,  306;  accompanies 
Rama  in  the  search  for  Sita,  307. 

Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  rises  out 
of  the  sea,  and  becomes  the  wife  of  Vishnu, 
47‘. 

Lanka,  the  capital  of  Ravana’s  empire,  290; 
island  of,  329  ; description  of  the  city 
and  palace,  331  ; the  seven  canals  and 
walls,  ib. ; reconnoitred  by  Hanuman, 
332  ; combat  between  the  genius  of  Lanka 
and  Hanuman,  333;  set  on  fire  by  Hauu- 
man,  343,  369. 

Lava,  his  birth,  educated  by  Valmiki,  401 ; 
with  ICusa  defeats  Rama,  402  ; acknow- 
ledged by  Rama  as  his  sons,  ib. 

Laws,  respecting  property,  606;  miscellane- 
ous, 608  ; neglect  of  land  by  cultivators, 
611-12;  criminal,  613  ; laws  of  war,  ib. 

Linga  worship,  417 ; possibly  connected 
with  the  idea  of  a mundane  egg,  457. 

Linga,  worshippers  of,  Rama  represented  as 
their  champion,  233 ; a form  of  Siva,  234  ; 
set  up  by  Rama  at  Ramisserant,  353. 

Lomapada,  Raja  of  Anga,  sends  damsels  to 
entice  Rishi  Sringa  from  his  father’s 
hermitage,  12  ; gives  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Sringa,  14. 

Mackenzie  manuscripts,  408. 

Madhya-desa,  or  the  middle  region,  430; 
its  extent,  432. 

Maliavat,  maternal  grandfather  of  Ravana, 
counsels  him  to  restore  Sita,  356. 

Malyavana  mountain,  the  residence  of 
Rama  and  Lakshmana  during  the  rainy 
season,  319. 

Mandakarni,  lake  of,  the  abode  of  the  sage 
Mandakarni  and  five  Apsaras,  251. 

Mandakini  river,  149  ; Rama’s  description  of 
it,  200. 

Mandara  mountain,  47,  167. 

Mandodarf,  wife  of  Ravana,  prevents  her 
husband  from  slaying  Sita,  338 ; implores 
him  to  restore  Sita,  365 ; ill-treated  by  the 
Monkeys,  373. 

Manthara,  the  slave  nurse  of  the  Rani  Kai- 
keyi,  90  ; her  ugliness,  91;  attempts  to  ex- 
cite thejealousy  of  Kaikeyi  at  the  installa- 
tion of  Rama,  ib.  ; declares  that  Blrarata  will 
become  the  slave  of  Rama,  92  ; counsels 
Kaikeyi  to  persuade  the  Maharaja  to  in- 
stall Bharata  and  exile  Rama,  93 ; re- 
minds Kaikeyi  of  the  two  boons  promised 
her  by  the  Maharaja,  ib. ; ill-treated  by 
Satrughna,  167  ; released  by  Bharata, 
168. 

Mantras,  or  hymns,  448,449. 

Mantras,  two  powerful  ones  given  by 
Viswimitra  to  Rama,  43. 

Manu,  Institutes  of,  408;  a stand-point  in 
the  history  of  Brahmanism,  421  ; contains 
no  references  to  the  age  of  Brahmanical  re- 
vival, 422 ; geography  of,  compared  with 
that  of  the  Rig- V caa,  425  ; geography  of 
Brahmavarta  mythical,  but  that  of  Brah- 
marshi-desa  probably  historical,  428;  places 
the  Vedic  deities  in  subordination  to 
Brahma,  ib.  ; description  of  Brahma- 


varta and  Brahmarshi-desa,  430  ; Vedic 
conception  of  Manu  as  the  first  man,  com- 
pared with  the  Brahmanic  conception  of 
a divine  legislator,  445  ; associated  with  a 
legend  of  the  deluge,  ib. ; laws  of  a com- 
promise between  Vedic  and  Brahmanic 
ideas,  446  ; conflicting  character  of  his 
authorities,  ib. ; four  roots  of  the  law, 
447  ; his  use  of  the  term  Veda,  449  ; in- 
cludes later  ordinances,  immemorial  cus- 
toms, and  approval  of  conscience  as  roots  of 
the  law,  449,  450;  his  spirit  of  toleration, 
450;  distinction  between  Sruti,  or  revela- 
tion, and  Smriti,  or  tradition,  ib. ; denuncia- 
tions against  Buddhists,  451  ; his  code  the 
text  book  of  the  Brahmans,  ib. ; conception 
of  father  Manu  as  the  progenitor  of  men, 
453 ; his  cosmogony  compared  with  that 
of  Moses,  454;  produced  from  Viraj,  460  ; 
his  system  of  chronology,  463 ; his  re- 
ligious system  both  a development  and  a 
compromise,  471  ; daily  invocations,  478  ; 
five  daily  sacramental  rites,  487;  of  the 
Ilishis,  4S8  ; of  the  Pitris,  492;  of  the 
Devatas,  493  ; of  the  Spirits  or  Ghosts, 
494  ; of  mortal  Guests,  498  ; canon  for  re- 
conciling conflicting  texts  in  the  Vedas, 
491  ; his  description  of  the  eight  forms  of 
marriage,  505 ; perhaps  associated  with 
Prajapati,  511  ; tolerated  Gandharva  and 
Rakshasa  marriages,  515  ; merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  eight  forms  of  marriage, 
516  ; significance  of  the  application  of  the 
dogma,  ib.  ; relative  merits  of  different 
rituals  offered  at  a Sraddha,  527  ; Vedic 
myth  of  the  origin  of  caste  distorted  in  the 
code  to  represent  the  Brahmans  as  supe- 
rior to  the  Kshatriyas,  531  ; Manu’s 
version  of  the  origin  of  caste,  532  ; caste 
laws,  ib.  ; repugnance  to  flesh-meat,  539  ; 
toleration  of  the  usages  of  Kshatriyas  and 
Vaisyas,  ib.  ; abstinence  from  lawful  plea- 
sures to  be  rewarded  in  another  life,  540  ; 
scale  of  punishments  for  slander,  ib. ; two 
objects  of  the  code,  viz.  the  establishment 
of  a national  ritual  and  a caste  system, 
543  ; sjstcm  of  four  stages  or  orders  in  the 
life  of  every  man  of  the  twice-born  castes, 
544;  the  Brahmachaii,  or  student,  544  ; 
the  Grihastha,  or  householder,  553; 
the  Vanaprastha,  or  hermit,  562 ; the  San- 
nyasi,  or  devotee,  563 ; disquisition  on 
earthly  happiness,  552  ; tolerates  the  law 
for  raising  up  a son  to  a deceased  brother, 
583;  theory  of  Hindu  government,  586; 
references  to  the  village  system,  598,  601. 

Manus,  the  ten,  creation  of,  455  ; a separate 
cosmogony  from  that  of  Brahma,  461 ; 
chronology  of  their  reigns,  469. 

Manwantaras,  chronological  system  of, 
superadded  to  the  Brahmanic  system  of 
Kalpas,  469. 

Marietta,  the  Rakshasa,  driven  into  the 
ocean  by  llama,  44 ; dissuades  Havana 
from  carrying  away  Sita,  276  ; urgently 
entreated  by  Havana  to  assist,  283  ; obeys, 
284 ; assumes  the  form  of  a deer,  285  ; 
slain  by  llama,  286. 

Marriage,  the  three  Ranis  of  Maharaja 
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Dasaratha,  11  ; story  of  the  damsels  who 
enticed  Sringa  from  his  father's  hermit- 
age, 13  ; marriage  of  Sringa  and  Santa, 
14  ; the  general  interest  attached  to  mar- 
riages intensified  in  India,  51  ; the  all- 
absorbing  topic  in  Hindu  households,  ib.  ; 
paramount  duty  of  Hindu  parents  to 
arrange  the  marriages  of  their  children, 
ib. ; transcendent  interest  attached  to  the 
marriage  of  llama  and  Sita,  52  ; the  story 
of  the  marriage,  ib.  ; the  marriage  per- 
formed, not  by  Br&hmans,  but  by  llaja 
Janaka,  59;  the  four  important  rites, 
ib.  ; resemblance  between  the  ancient 
Aryan  ceremony  and  the  modern  Chris- 
tian- rite,  60  ; modern  story  of  Rama’s 
honeymoon,  65,  66  ; decorations  of  the 
bridal  chamber,  67  ; Rama  and  Sitii  play- 
ing at  dice,  ib.  ; llama  compares  Situ  with 
different  things  in  nature,  68  ; sports  of 
the  married  pair  in  the  pond,  ib.  ; llama 
and  Sita  drink  honey  together,  68 ; 
jealousies  and  intrigues  in  the  zenana  on 
the  selection  of  a Yuvaraja,  73  ; the  cham- 
ber of  displeasure,  94  ; description  of  the 
zenana  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha,  95 ; de- 
scription of  the  house  of  llama,  107  ; pic- 
ture of;  llama  sitting  on  a couch  and  being 
fanned  by  Sitii,  108  ; duties  of  wives,  153  ; 
lamentations  of  the  widows  on  the  death 
of  the  Maharaja,  156;  Hindu  idea  of  wed- 
ded happiness,  199,  220;  virtuous  conduct 
ol  llama  towards  the  Maharaja’s  women, 
238 ; taunt  of  Viradha  that  Rama  and 
Lakshmana  had  but  one  wife  between  them, 
241  ; evil  nature  of  women  denounced  by 
Agastya,  256;  fastidious  ideas  of  physical 
chastity  amongst  the  Hindus,  302  ; ancient 
law  by  which  the  wrife  of  the  conquered 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror, 
298,  505  ; night  visit  of  Ravana  to  Sita 
surrounded  by  his  women,  335. 

Marriage,  eight  forms  of,  specified  by  Manu, 
500 ; their  historical  significance,  ib. ; 
Vedic  conceptions  of,  as  expressed  in  the 
Epics,  501 ; marriages  in  a peaceful  com- 
munity appertaining  to  Ilishis  or  Brah- 
mans, ib.  ; in  a warlike  community  ap- 
pertaining to  Kshatriyas,  ib.  ; polyandry 
in  the  Epics,  502;  in  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig- Veda,  ib.  ; polygamy  in  the  Epics 
and  the  Vedic  hymns,  503;  the  Sway- 
amvara,  ib.  ; Gandharva  and  Rakshasa 
marriages,  504  ; old  Kshatriya  law  that  a 
wife  should  submit  to  the  conqueror  of  a 
husband,  505 ; list  of  the  eight  forms,  ib.; 
four  valid,  506 ; arbitrary  distinction  be- 
tween the  Devatas,  Rishis,  and  Prajapatis, 
507  ; four  illegal,  513  ; modem  marriage 
customs,  514,  note  ; merits  and  demerits 
of  the  eight  forms,  516  ; younger  brothers 
and  younger  sisters  not  to  be  married  be- 
fore elder  brothers  and  sisters,  524 ; re- 
marriage of  widows  prohibited,  525 ; mar- 
riages between  castes,  534;  with  a first 
wife  of  a low  caste  prohibited,  ib.  ; later 
prohibition  of  all  marriages  between  castes 
535 ; regarded  as  the  purification  of 
daughters,  547 ; incumbent  on  all  men, 


553  ; regulations  for  producing  a healthy 
progeny,  ib. ; relative  ages  of  bridegroom 
and  bride,  554  ; prohibited  marriages, 
555  ; unsuitable  families,  556  ; unsuitable 
damsels,  ib.  ; qualified  damsels,  558; 
opposition  between  the  Kshatriya  anil 
Brahman  idea  of  female  beauty,  ib. ; 
marriage  ceremonies,  559  ; eleven  leading 
rites,  ib.  ; social  condition  of  Hindu 
women,  568;  marriage  relations  in  the 
Vedic  times,  ib.  ; compensation  to  the 
female  in  the  case  of  irregular  unions,  ib.  ; 
position  of  a damsel  in  a polygamous 
household,  569  ; superior  authority  of  the 
legitimate  wife,  ib.  ; natural  tendency  to 
monogamy,  570 ; polyandry  and  the 
Swayamvara,  550  ; legend  of  a submissive 
husband  in  a polygamous  age,  569,  note  ; 
marriage  relations  in  the  Brahmanic 
period,  571  ; polyandry  and  the  Swayam- 
vara ignored,  ib.  ; dependence  of  females 
upon  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons,  571-2 ; 
duty  of  a father  to  a daughter,  573  ; story 
of  llanuloolal  Dey,  572,  note  ; cases  when 
a damsel  might  choose  her  own  husband, 
573 ; duties  of  husbands  towards  their 
wives,  ib. ; wives  to  he  honoured  and  de- 
corated, 574  ; duties  of  a wife,  ib. ; duties 
of  a widow,  57 5 ; duties  of  a widower, 
575-6  ; restrictions  to  be  placed  on  women 
576;  vices  of  women,  ib. ; maintenance 
and  conduct  of  a wife  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  ib. ; questions  as  regards  the 
period  of  her  absence,  757 ; forced  explan- 
ation of  Kulhika,  ib. ; law  respecting 
divorce,  ib.  ; supersession  of  a wife  by  a 
second  wrife  to  obtain  a son,  578 ; good 
wives  superseded  with  their  own  consent, 
ib. ; force  of  the  religious  obligation  to 
beget  a son,  579  ; amusing  story  of  Ram- 
doolal  Dey  and  his  second  wife,  ib.  ; laws 
against  adultery,  580 ; punishment  of  un- 
faithful wives  and  their  paramours,  581  ; 
punishment  of  seducers  who  are  Brah- 
mans, ib.  ; public  women  and  female  an- 
chorites, ib. ; question  of  guarded  wives, 
582 ; punishment  for  visiting  public 
women  and  private  mistresses,  ib. ; con- 
duct of  a Hinclii  towards  the  wives  of  his 
brother,  583  ; law  for  raising  up  a son  to 
a deceased  brother,  ib. ; modern  custom 
of  adoption,  585. 

Maruts,  worship  of,  opposed  to  the  worship 
of  Indra,  439  ; enjoined  by  Manu,  496. 

Matanga,  the  sage,  his  hermitage  on  the 
road  to  Pampa,  310  ; teaches  the  name  of 
“ Rama  ” to  Sarvarf,  312. 

Mendicant.  See  Sannyasi. 

Merits  and  demerits,  dogma  of,  473 ; 
future  existence  of  the  soul  dependent 
upon,  ib. ; causes  of  the  universality  in 
the  belief,  475  ; form  of  the  conception  in 
the  Mosaic  law,  476;  iniquity  of  fathers 
visited  upon  children,  ib.  ; inferior  merit 
of  duties  performed  in  the  hope  of  reward, 
477  ; distinction  between  higher  and  lower 
motives,  ib. ; merits  and  demerits  of  the 
eight  forms  of  marriage,  516  ; merits  of 
different  victuals  offered  at  a Sraclilha,  527. 
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Metaphysical  creation  taken  from  the  Sank- 
hya  school  of  philosophy,  457. 

Mithila,  the  modern  Tirhut,  45;  Rama 
enters  the  city,  54. 

Monarchical  age  in  Hindu  history,  643. 

Monkeys  on  the  ltishya-mukha  mountain, 
298 ; significance  of  their  alleged  alliance 
■with  Iiuma,  315;  circumstances  which 
led  to-  the  Hindu  belief  in  the  alliance, 
316 ; those  of  the  Ramayana  identical 
with  the  aboriginal  population  of  the 
south,  317 ; three  hypotheses  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  confusion,  ib.  ; reason 
why  the  Monkey  gods  of  the  south  may 
have  been  represented  as  fighting  for 
Rama,  318  ; nondescript  character,  323  ; 
adventures  in  the  honey-garden  of  Su- 
griva,  343  ; bring  stones  to  Nala  for  the 
great  bridge,  352 ; cross  the  bridge,  353 ; 
restored  to  life  by  Sushena,  369  ; their 
ill-treatment  of  Mandodarf,  373;  enter- 
tained by  Bharadwaja,  387,  note. 

Monogamy,  natural  tendency  to,  570. 

Mosaic  cosmogony  compared  with  that  of 
Manu,  454;  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  475 ; iniquity  of  fathers 
visited  upon  children,  476;  law  as  re- 
gards marriage,  516,  note. 

Muhurtta,  the  Hindu  hour,  464. 

Midler,  Professor  Max,  his  translation  of  a 
Vedic  hymn  comparing  the  Brahmans 
with  frogs,  443. 

Nahusha,  myth  respecting,  641. 

Nala,  builds  a bridge  of  stone  over  the  sea 
at  Lanka,  352. 

Nandigrama,  the  residence  of  Bharata,  219. 

Navigation,  regarded  with  horror  by  the 
Br.ihmans,  526. 

Nemesis,  the  avenging,  conception  of,  finds 
expression  in  the  story  of  Rama,  89. 

Nikasha,  mother  of  Havana,  her  trouble 
about  Sita,  352. 

Nirvana,  satirized  in  the  story  of  Kumbha- 
karna,  379. 

Nirvana,  the  Buddhist  ideal  of  happiness, 
415. 

Noah,  resemblance  between  his  flood  and 
the  flood  of  Manu,  445. 

Oaths,  administration  of,  to  different  castes, 
533;  laws  respecting,  610. 

Obindhya,  his  advice  to  Havana  after  Ila- 
numan’s  leap,  330. 

Om,  its  meaning,  480. 

Omens,  evil  ones  preceding  the  wars  be- 
tween Rama  and  Khara,  270. 

Orders,  the  four  stages  in  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual, 543  ; the  Brahmachari,  or  stu- 
dent, 544-5;  the  Grilmstha,  or  house- 
holder, 553  ; the  Vlinaprastha,  or  hermit, 
661 ; the  Sannyasi,  or  devotee,  563. 

Orphic  egg,  compared  with  the  Brahmauical 
t'gg,  457. 

Oude.  See  Ayodhya. 

Paisaclia  marriages,  506 ; originated  in  a 
belief  in  ghosts,  515. 

Pampa,  description  of  the  lake,  312. 


Panchavatf,  the  modern  Nasik,  near  the 
river  Godaveri,  257 ; Rama’s  hermitage 
there,  ib. 

Parasu  Rama,  son  of  Jamadagni,  his  oppo- 
tion  to  Rama,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  60 ; 
liis  terrible  appearance  during  the  return 
journey  of  Rama  from  Mithila,  62;  chal- 
lenges Rama  to  break  the  bow  of  Vishnu, 
62;  acknowledges  Rama  to  be  Vishnu, 
63 ; his  alleged  extirpation  of  the  Ksha- 
triyas  proved  to  be  an  exaggeration,  64; 
the  mere  hero  of  some  petty  local  tradi- 
tion originating  in  the  theft  of  a cow,  ib. 

Parvatf,  worship  of,  417. 

Patriarchal  age  of  Hindu  history,  626. 

Payasa,  a sacred  food  of  rice  and  milk,  pre- 
sented to  Dasaratha,  20 ; distributed 
among  the  Ranis  and  produces  conception, 
21 : its  connection  with  the  incarnation  of 
deity,  23. 

Physicians  excluded  from  the  Sraddha, 
527. 

Pindas,  or  cakes,  offerings  of,  at  the  Sriid- 
dhas,  521. 

Pitris,  or  spirits  of  ancestors,  a day  of,  464 ; 
daily  offering  of  food  to,  492 ; associated 
with  Praiapati,  512  ; feasted  in  the  Srad- 
dha, 521. 

Polyandry  in  the  Epics,  502  ; traces  of  the 
custom  in  a hymn  of  the  Rig-Veda,  ib  ; 
similarity  of  the  legend  in  the  hymn  to 
the  Swayamvara  of  Draupadi,  ib. ; re- 
volting character,  570. 

Polygamy  in  the  Epic  traditions,  503 ; in 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  ib. ; position 
of  a damsel  in  a polygamous  household, 
569  ; superior  authority  of  the  legitimate 
wife,  ib.  ; amusing  story  of  Jyamagha, 
the  submissive  husband,  569,  note. 

Prajapati,  identified  with  the  Supremo 
Spirit,  412  ; identified  with  Brahma,  413  ; 
perhaps  a different  conception,  511. 

Praj.ipatya  marriages,  506;  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  rite  of  the  Brahmans, 
511. 

Prayaga,  the  modern  Allahabad,  the  seat  of 
Bharadwaja,  135. 

Property,  laws  respecting,  606 ; neglect  of 
land  by  cultivators,  611-12;  divided  and 
undivided  families,  612. 

Provinces,  government  of,  596  ; a military 
occupation  based  upon  the  village  system, 
ib. 

Pulastya,  the  sage,  said  to  be  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  Rakshasas,  269. 

Purdnas,  manuscript  translations  of,  by  Pro- 
fessor II.  H.  Wilson,  407. 

Purgunnah,  comprising  a hundred  villages, 
601. 

Purusha  hymn,  453;  Vedic  myth  that  the 
four  castes  were  created  from  the  limbs  of 
Purusha,  530;  extracts  from  the  hymn, 
631  ; no  Brahmauical  superiority  assert- 
ed in  the  Purusha  hymn,  ib. 

Raja,  his  court  and  ministers,  588;  Hindu 
ideal  of  one,  588,689;  divine  attributes, 
589 ; punishment  his  special  duty,  589, 
590 ; his  daily  duties,  591 ; public  appear- 
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nncc,  ib.  ; secret  councils,  ib. ; precautions 
against  poison  and  assassination,  592  ; his 
city,  fort,  and  palace,  593  ; queen,  priests, 
and  ministers,  593,  594 ; officials,  .394  ; 
characteristics  of  Hindu  sovereignty,  595  ; 
duties  in  defensive  warfare,  615;  duties 
during  actual  operations,  ib.  ; alliances, 
616 ; duties  in  offensive  warfare,  ib  ; 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  a conquered  coun- 
try, 617. 

Rajas,  duties  of,  detailed  by  Rama,  205. 

Rikshasa  marriages,  505;  restricted  by 
Manu  to  the  Kshatriyas,  ib. ; an  old  war 
custom,  515. 

liakshasas,  early  wars  of  Rama  against,  37  ; 
confusion  respecting  them,  ib.  ; regarded 
ns  ghosts,  and  represented  as  descendants  1 
from  Brahman  sages,  and  as  worshippers 
of  Brahma,  ib. ; origin  of  their  opposition 
to  the  Brahmans,  38;  inquiry  into  the 
real  character  of  the  Raksliasas  of  the 
Ramayana,  231;  their  empire  in  the  south 
of  India,  232;  identified  with  the  Bud- 
dhists,ib.;  Viradha,  the,  Kakshasa,  241; 
said  to  be  the  children  of  Palastya,  269  ; 
popularly  supposed  to  be  able  to  assume 
new  forms  at  will,  279. 

Rama,  son  of  Dnsnratha  and  Kausalya,  his 
birth,  21  ; an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  25  ; 
story  of  his  life  from  infancy  to  manhood, 

27  ; identified  by  Vasishtha  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu,  29 ; anecdotes  of  his 
childhood,  ib. ; his  crying  for  the  moon,  ib. ; 
pacified  by  a mirror,  30  ; begins  to  talk, 

31  ; his  sports  with  other  boys,  ib.  ; edu- 
cated by  Vasishtha,  32  ; invested  with  the 
sacred  thread,  33;  becomes  a Brahma- 
chari  for  the  day,  ib. ; taught  the  Gayatri, 
ib. ; studies  the  Vedas,  ib. ; his  early  life 
a type  of  the  modern  Hindu,  35  ; goes 
with  Viswamitra  to  protect  the  Brahmans 
against  the  liakshasas,  39  ; Viswamitra 
acts  as  his  Guru,  40  ; arrives  at  the  her- 
mitage at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and 
Sarayti,  41  ; passage  over  the  Ganges, 
ib.  ; requested  by  Viswamitra  to  slay 
Taraka,  ib. ; the  combat,  42  ; his  unw  ill- 
ingness to  slay  a woman,  ib.  ; slays 
Taraka  at  the  instigation  of  Viswamitra, 
ib.  ; receives  divine  weapons  from  Viswa- 
mitra, 43  ; his  reception  at  the  hermitage 
of  Viswamitra  at  Buxar,  41  ; destroys  the 
liakshasas,  ib. ; proceeds  with  Viswamitra 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Janaka-at  Mithila,  ib.  ; 
crosses  the  Ganges  and  halts  at  Visala, 
46;  enters  the  hermitage  of  Gautama  and 
releases  Ahalya  from  a curse,  49 ; story  of 
his  marriage  with  Sita,  51  ; excites  the  reli- 
gious sympathies  of  Hindu  families,  52  ; 
division  of  the  story,  53  ; received  at 
Mithila  by  Raja  Janaka,  54;  bends  the 
great  bow  of  Siva,  55  ; the  preliminaries,  ib.; 
the  marriage  ceremony,  57  ; ceremonies 
in  the  inner  apartments,  58  ; review  of 
the  narrative,  59  ; the  marriage  performed 
not  by  Brahmans,  but  by  Raja  Janaka, 
ib. ; opposition  of  Rama,  the  Itshatriya, 
to  Parasu  Rama,  the  Brahman,  60,  62,  64 
—see  also  Parasu  Rama  ; modern  story 
vol.  II.  43 


of  Rama’s  honeymoon,  65  ; review  of  the 
story,  69  ; appointed  Yuvarnja,  72;  jeal- 
ousies and  intrigues  in  the  zenana  of 
Dasaratha,  73  ; partiality  of  the  Maha- 
raja for  Rama,  79  ; his  virtues,  ib.  ; reso- 
lution to  appoint  him  Yuvaraja,  ib.  ; 
speech  of  the  Maharaja  before  the  great 
Council  on  the  appointment  of  llama  to 
be  Yuvaraja,  80;  joy  of  the  assembly, 
81  ; recital  of  Rama’s  merits,  ib.  ; his 
wisdom,  bravery,  and  kind  words,  ib.  ; 
his  truth,  continence,  and  justice,  ib.; 
Vasishtha  directs  the  preparations  for  the 
installation,  82 ; llama  summoned  to  the 
palace  by  Dasaratha,  ib. ; graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  Maharaja,  and  requested  to 
accept  the  post  of  Yuvaraja,  83  ; directed 
to  keep  watch  until  the  morning,  ib.  ; 
proceeds  to  his  mother’s  apartments, 
8 4 ; joy  of  Kausalya,  ib.  ; returns  to  his 
home,  ib.  ; receives  instructions  from 
Vasishtha,  85 ; worships  Vishnu,  ib.  ; 
keeps  watch  in  the  temple  of  Vishnu,  ib.  ; 
universal  rejoicings,  86 ; acme  of  human 
felicity  attained  by  Rama,  89 ; conception 
of  the  avenging  Nemesis,  ib.  ; story  of  the 
intrigues  of  Kaikeyi  for  bringing  about  his 
exile,  and  the  installation  of  her  son  Bha- 
rata  in  his  room,  90  ; curious  Brahmanical 
interpolation  that  Kaikeyi  required  that 
he  should  become  a religious  devotee,  103  ; 
modern  belief  in  the  idea,  ib. ; story  of 
his  visit  to  the  palace  on  the  morning 
of  the  installation,  105 ; his  beautiful 
house,  107 ; picture  of  his  sitting  on  a 
couch  fanned  by  Sita,  ib. ; accompanies 
Sumantra  to  the  palace  of  the  Maharaja, 
108 ; acclamations  of  the  multitude,  ib. ; 
his  interview  with  the  Maharaja  and  Kai- 
keyi,  110;  his  prompt  and  cheerful  obe- 
dience, 111  ; control  of  his  passions,  112; 
his  interview  with  his  mother  Kausalya, 
113  ; refuses  to  rebel  against  his  father, 
115;  his  interview  with  Sita,  117;  yields 
to  her  entreaties,  121  ; proceeds  bare- 
footed to  the  palace,  122 ; puts  on  bark 
garments,  127  ; leaves  Ayodhya  in  a 
chariot,  129  ; directs  Sumantra  to  excuse 
himself  by  a falsehood,  130 ; route  from 
Ayhodya  to  Bundelkund,  135  ; halt  at  the 
Tamasa  river,  136 ; depart  in  the  morn- 
ing without  awaking  the  people,  137 ; 
entertained  at  Sringavera  by  Raja  Guha, 
139  ; dismisses  Sumantra,  140  ; becomes 
a devotee  and  dismisses  Guha,  142  ; pass- 
age over  the  Gauges,  ib.  ; reaches  the 
hermitage  of  Bharadwaja,  145  ; directed 
by  the  sage  to  live  at  Chitra-kuta,  146  ; 
passage  over  the  Jumna,  147  ; arrival  at 
Chitra-kuta,  ib.  ; describes  the  beauties  of 
Chitra-kuta  to  his  wife  Sita,  199 ; de- 
scribes the  river  Mandakini,  230  ; sports 
with  his  wife  Sita  on  the  hill,  201  ; hears 
the  approach  of  the  army  of  Bharata, 
203  ; beautiful  description  of  his  hermit- 
age, 201 ; his  speech  on  the  duties  of 
Rajas,  205  ; demands  the  reason  of  Bha- 
rata’s  coming,  208  ; his  affliction  on  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  his  father  the  Maha- 
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raja,  208  ; offers  water  and  funeral  cakes 
to  the  soul  of  Dasaratha,  209 ; his  conde- 
scension to  Bharat  a’ s army,  209 ; his 
veneration  towards  his  mothers  and  Va- 
sishtha,  210  ; refuses  to  accept  the  Raj, 
211  ; atheistical  speech  of  J avail,  the  logi- 
cian, ib.  ; his  wrathful  reply,  214  ; renewal 
of  the  discussion,  215  ; his  reply  to  Vasish- 
tha,  21G;  his  shoes  adopted  by  Bharata 
as  an  emblem  of  his  sovereignty,  218,  228  ; 
dismisses  his  brethren,  ib.  ; puerile  cha- 
racter of  his  dialogue  with  Sita,  221  ; 
mixture  of  military  pursuits  and  religious 
worship  involved  in  the  description  of  his 
hut,  ib. ; strained  and  artificial  character 
of  his  dialogues  with  Bharata  and  others, 
222  ; review  of  his  interview  with  Javali, 
224  ; his  character  as  the  champion  of 
the  Brahmans  against  the  Buddhists, 
227  ; authenticity  of  his  exile,  229  ; 
locality  of  the  wanderings,  ib.  ; dubious 
existence  of  the  sages  said  to  be  his  con- 
temporaries, 230  ; his  three  characters  as 
a mortal  hero,  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
and  as  a champion  of  the  Linga  worship- 
pers, 233;  contradiction  involved,  234; 
three  elements  in  the  Ramayana,  corre- 
sponding to  the  three  characters,  ib.  ; ten 
incidents  in  the  narrative  of  the  exile, 
235 ; departure  from  Chitra-kuta,  236  ; 
journey  to  the  hermitage  of  Atri,  237  ; 
praised  by  Sita,  238 ; engages  to  defend 
the  sages  from  the  Rakshasas  in  the  forest 
of  Dandaka,  239  ; joyfully  entertained  by 
the  sages,  240;  appearance  of  Viradha, 
241  ; agony  at  seeing  his  wife  in  the  grasp 
of  Viradha,  242  ; buries  Viradha  alive, 
243  ; visit  to  the  hermitage  of  Sarabhanga, 
245  ; admires  the  chariot  and  horses  of 
Indra,  ib. ; sees  Sarabhanga  burn  himself 
alive,  246  ; entreated  by  the  sages  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  Rakshasas,  247  ; 
visit  to  the  hermitage  of  Sutfkshna,  218  ; 
visit  to  neighbouring  sages,  249  ; dialogue 
with  Sita  on  the  propriety  of  making  war 
against  the  Rakshasas,  249  ; ten  years 
wanderings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sutikshnn’s  hermitage  at  Ramtek,  251  ; 
visits  the  lake  where  a sage  is  sporting  with 
five  Apsaras,  ib.  ; return  to  the  hermitage 
of  Satikshna,  252  ; visits  the  sage  Agastya 
near  the  Vindhya  mountains,  ib. ; joy  of 
Agastya,  254 ; acknowledged  as  Raja 
of  the  universe,  255 ; receives  divine 
weapons  from  Agastya,  256 ; resides  at 
Panchavatf,  the  modern  Nasik,  257  ; allies 
with  Jatayus,  ib.  ; his  large  hut  with  four 
rooms,  ib  ; his  oblations  to  the  god  of 
dwellings,  258;  reproves  Lakshmana,259; 
significance  of  his  dialogue  with  Sita.  as 
to  his  protecting  the  Brahmans,  260  ; his 
wars  respecting  Siirpa-nakha,  264 ; efforts 
of  Siirpa-nakha  to  induce  him  to  marry 
her,  265  ; jests  with  her,  267 ; resists  the 
attacks  of  her  brothers,  Khara  and  Ddsha- 
na,  269;  his  calmness,  272  ; his  terrible 
arrows,  273  ; slays  Rushana,  274 ; slays 
Khara,  275  ; pursues  Murfcha,  who  has 
taken  the  form  of  a deer,  285 ; slays 


Mancha,  286 ; narrative  of  his  search  for 
Sita,  306  ; his  address  to  the  moon,  307  ; 
discovers  the  body  of  Jatayus,  ib.  ; per- 
forms funeral  rites  for  him,  30S  ; proceeds 
towards  the  south,  309  ; encounter  with 
Kabandha,  ib.  ; advised  by  Kabandha  to 
ally  with  Sugriva,  310  ; visits  the  hermit- 
age of  Matanga,  and  praises  the  piety  of 
Sarvari,  311 ; proceeds  to  the  Pampa  lake, 
312  ; his  name  taught  as  a mantra,  ib.  ; 
sees  Sarvari  burn  herself  alive,  311 ; change 
in  his  character  from  the  divine  to  the 
human,  314  ; hypothesis  that  the  son  of 
Dasaratha  and  Linga-worshipper  of  the 
Dekhan  are  different  individuals,  315 ; 
significance  of  his  alleged  alliance  with 
the  Monkeys,  315 ; reason  why  the  mou- 
key  gods  of  the  south  may  have  been  re- 
presented as  fighting  for  him,  318 ; pro- 
ceeds from  the  lake  Pampa  to  the  Rish- 
yamukha  mountain,  319;  received  by 
Sugriva  and  Hanuman,  ib. ; sees  the  orna- 
ments of  Sita  in  the  possession  of  Sugriva, 
320  ; engages  to  slay  Bali,  ib.;  mortally 
wounds  him,  321 ; breach  of  the  laws  of 
fair  fighting,  324;  marshalling  of  the 
armies  on  the  Malyavana  mountain, 
326  ; gives  his  ring  to  Hanuman,  328;  re- 
ceives Sitii’s  jewel  from  Hanuman,  344 ; 
his  genius  for  alliances,  319;  narrative  of 
his  war  against  Ravana,  350 ; progress  of 
the  army  of  Monkej’s  and  Bears  towards 
the  sea,  351  ; joined  by  V’ibhishana,  352 ; 
the  building  of  the  bridge,  ib.  ; worships 
Siva,  and  sets  up  a Linga  in  Ramisseram, 
353  ; crosses  the  bridge  with  his  army  of 
Monkeys  and  Bears,  ib. ; permits  Ravana’s 
spies  to  survey  his  camp,  354;  his  mes- 
sage to  Ravana,  ib. ; review  of  the  narra- 
tive, 357  ; the  Linga,  a monument  of 
triumph,  and  a religious  symbol,  ib  ; 
temple  to  Rama  at  Ramisseram,  358  ; 
his  war  against  Ravana,  361 ; confined 
with  Lakshmana  in  the  noose  of  snakes, 
361;  his  deliverance,  365 ; takes  the  field 
against  Ravana,  ib.  ; orders  Hanuman  to 
fire  the  city  of  Lanka,  369 ; combat  with 
Ravana,  370;  final  overthrow  of  Ravana, 
374 ; his  cruel  words  to  Sita,  383 ; her 
appeal,  ib.  ; the  god  Agni  attests  her 
purity,  384  ; receives  her  as  his  wife,  ib.  ; 
prepares  to  return  to  Ayodhya,  385 ; de- 
scribes his  adventures  to  Sita,  386;  arrives 
at  the  hermitage  of  Bharadwaja,  ib. ; the 
entertainment,  387,  note ; preparations  for 
his  triumphant  return  to  Ayodyha,  388; 
meeting  with  Bharata,  389;  casts  aside  the 
garb  of  a devotee  for  that  of  a Raja,  390  ; 
entry  into  Ayodhya,  ib. ; the  installation 
ceremonies,  391  ; popularity  of  the  narra- 
tive, 391;  determines  to  put  away  Sita, 
399  ; sufferings  of  Sita,  400  ; performs  an 
Aswamedha,  402  ; acknowledges  his  sons, 
403  ; is  reconciled  to  his  wife,  Sita,  ib. ; 
ascends  to  heaven,  405. 

Ramayana,  opening  scene  at  Ayodhya,  1; 
scarcity  of  early  family  traditions,  2;  com- 
mencement of  the  poem,  3 ; spiritualized 
version  known  as  the  Adhyatma  Rimi- 
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yana,  25  ; poetical  description  of  autumn, 
40;  three  elements  corresponding  to  the 
three  characters  of  Rama,  234  ; natural 
conclusion  of  the  story,  381  ; popularity 
of  the  story,  394  ; conclusion,  400. 

Rambha,  the  Apsara,  legend  of,  244. 

Ramdoolal  Dey,  his  Sraddha,  528,  note ; 
story  of  his  submission  to  his  wife,  572, 
note;  conduct  as  regards  a second  wife, 
579,  note. 

Ramisseram,  Linga  set  up  there  by  Rama, 
353 ; description  of  the  pagoda  there 
358.  ’ 

Ravana,  Raja  of  the  Rakshasas,  rendered 
invulnerable  by  Urahma  and  makes  the 
gods  his  slaves,  18  ; the  gods  complain  to 
Brahma,  ib.  ; Vishnu  promises  to  over- 
throw him  by  mortals  and  monkeys,  19  ; 
grandson  of  I’ulastya,  the  son  of  Brahma, 
37  ; hears  of  Rama’s  slaughter  of  Khara 
and  Dushana,  276;  dissuaded  by  his 
minister  Marietta  from  carrying  off  Sita, 

277  ; narrative  of  his  abduction  of  Sita, 

278  ; extraordinary  conception  of  his 
having  ten  heads  and  twenty  arms,  280; 
description  of  him,  281  ; addressed  by 
Siirpa-nakha,  ib. ; urged  to  carry  off  Sita, 
282  ; induces  Maricha  to  take  the  form  of 
a deer,  283  ; proceeds  to  Panchavati,  285 ; 
visits  the  hermitage  of  Rama,  288  ; his 
proposals  to  Sita,  289  ; assumes  his  proper 
form,  290 ; carries  away  Sita  through 
the  air,  291  ; his  chariot  stopped  by  Ja- 
tayus,  296;  slays  Jatayus,  297;  contrast 
between  his  black  complexion  and  the 
gold  complexion  of  Sita,  297  ; passes  the 
Rishya-mukha  mountain,  298 ; conducts 
Sita  to  his  palace  at  Lanka,  ib.  ; refusal 
of  Sita  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  300 ; his 
alarm  at  Hanuman’s  leap,  330  ; his  night 
visit  to  Sita  surrounded  by  his  women, 
335  ; threatens  to  devour  her,  337  ; pre- 
vented from  slaying  her  by  his  wife  Man- 
dodari,  338  ; hears  that  a Monkey  has  de- 
stroyed his  Asoka  grove,  340  ; sends  out 
successive  armies  and  warriors  to  slay  Ha- 
numan,  ib. ; questions  Ilanuman,  342  ; 
orders  Hanuman’s  tail  to  be  set  on  fire, 
343 ; his  Buddhist  character,  347  ; his 
rupture  with  Vibhishana,  who  joins 
Rama,  352;  sends  Suka  and  Sarana  to 
spy  out  the  army  of  Rama,  353  ; his  wrath 
at  Rama’s  message,  354  ; surveys  the 
army  of  Monkeys  and  Bears,  ib. ; prepares 
to  withstand  Rama,  356;  counselled  by 
Nikasha  and  Maliavat,  ib. ; takes  the 
field  in  person,  365;  entreated  by  his 
wife  Mandodari  to  restore  Sita,  ib. ; the 
battle,  ib. ; combat  with  Rama,  366  ; 
awakening  and  death  of  Kumbha-karna, 
367  ; shuts  himself  up  in  Lanka,  369  ; 
combat  with  Rama,  370  ; his  sacrifice  with 
closed  doors,  373 ; ill-treatment  of  his 
wife  Mandodari  by  the  Monkeys,  ib. ; his 
final  overthrow,  374;  lamentations  of  his 
widows,  382. 

Religious  history  of  India,  four  epochs  of, 
407,  410;  chronology  of,  418;  laws  of 
Manu  a compromise  between  Vedic  and 


Brahmanic  ideas,  446;  historical  signi- 
ficance of  the  compromise,  ib. 

Religious  ideas,  legend  of  the  production  of 
rain  by  ltishi  Sringa,  13  ; the  churning  of 
the  ocean  for  the  possession  of  amrita, 
47 ; belief  connected  with  the  marriage  of 
Rama  and  Sita  as  incarnations  of  Vishnu 
and  Lakshmi,  52 ; curious  Brahmanical 
interpolation  that  Kaikeyi  desired  that 
Rama  should  become  a religious  devotee, 
103  ; Rama  becomes  a devotee,  142  ; Sfta’s 
prayer  to  the  river  Ganges,  ib. ; offerings 
of  wine  and  flesh-meat  to  female  deities, 
143  ; worship  of  the  Jumna  by  Sita,  117 ; 
worship  of  the  fig-tree,  ib. ; propitiation 
of  the  god  of  dwellings,  148  ; atheistical 
speech  of  Javali,  211  ; wrathful  reply  of 
Rama,  214  ; Buddhist  tenets  of  Jav&li, 
215 ; his  recantation,  ib.  ; review  of  his 
character  and  arguments,  224  ; Brahma 
worshipped  by  Ravana,  232  ; Rakshasas 
identified  as  Buddhists,  ib.  ; Viradha 
preserved  by  the  blessing  of  Brahma,  243  ; 
extraordinary  description  of  ascetics,  247 ; 
legend  of  the  devotee  who  was  tempted 
by  Indra  tobecomea  warrior,  250 ; Rama’s 
oblation  to  the  god  of  dwellings,  258  ; 
worship  of  Siva  by  Rama,  353  ; Linga  set 
up  by  Rama  at  Ramisseram,  ib. ; Sukra, 
the  preceptov  of  the  Rakshasas,  373  ; be- 
lief in  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice,  373,  377- 

Religious  ideas,  in  the  Vedic  age,  411  ; be- 
lief in  ghosts,  ib.  ; rise  of  the  Aryans  from 
polytheism  to  monotheism,  ib. ; identifica- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Spirit  with  Agni  and 
Prajapati,  412;  ideas  in  the  Brahmanic 
age,  ib. ; Brahmanic  religion  distinct  from 
the  Vedic  religion,  ib.  ; amalgamation  of 
the  two,  ib. ; doctrines  of  Buddhism,  414  ; 
existence  an  evil,  415  ; idea  of  Nirvana, 
ib.  ; age  of  satiety,  416;  failure  of  Bud- 
dhism to  influence  the  masses,  ib.  ; appeal 
of  the  Brahmans  to  the  old  gods  of  India, 
417  ; Brahmanism  a religion  of  the  people 
and  Buddhism  a religion  of  the  nobles, 
421 ; worship  of  the  Saraswati  river  by 
the  Vedic  Aryans,  429;  Vedic  religion 
restricted  generally  to  the  present  life, 
435;  genial  character  of  the  Vedic  reli- 
gion, 437  ; ascendancy  of  the  Brahmans 
secured  by  asceticism,  442  ; distinction  be- 
tween an  age  of  spontaneous  devotion  and 
one  of  ritualism,  44S  ; Brahmanical  tolera- 
tion of  old  usages,  450;  creation  of  the 
universe — see  Creation  ; influence  of  the 
different  chronological  systems  upon  the 
respective  religious  belief  of  Hindus  and 
Europeans,  469;  religion  of  the  Brah- 
mans described  at  length,  471 ; Brahman- 
ical doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments 
unknown  in  the  Vedic  age,  ib.  ; crude 
conception  of  sin,  472  ; Brahmanical 
dogma  of  merits  and  demerits,  473;  dis- 
tinction between  the  religious  obligations 
felt  in  Europe  and  those  felt  in  India, 
474  ; causes  of  the  universality  of  the 
belief  in  rewards  and  punishments,  475  , 
Mosaic  conception  of  the  iniquity  of 
fathers  visited  upon  children,  476 ; in- 
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ferior  merit  of  duties  performed  in  the’ 
hope  of  reward,  477  ; distinction  between 
natural  law  and  ecclesiastical  law,  ib. ; 
distinction  between  higher  and  lower 
motives,  ib.  ; religious  worship  of  the 
Brahmans  divisible  into  invocations  and 
sacramental  rites,  478  ; significance  of  the 
invocations  as  forming  combinations  of 
Three  in  One ; ib. ; meaning  of  Om,  the 
Vyahritis  and  the  Gayatrf,  481;  the  Sun 
identified  with  Brahma,  483  ; chain  of 
conceptions  involved  in  the  worship  of  the 
Sun,  484  ; daily  repetition  of  the  invoca- 
tions, 485;  religious  value  of  a daily 
ritual,  ib. ; relative  effect  of  present  and 
future  punishment  in  the  suppression  of 
heresy,  486;  five  daily'  sacramental  rites 
enjoined  by  Manu,  487  ; placed  upon  an 
anomalous  basis,  ib.  ; reading  of  the  Veda 
to  propitiate  the  Rishis,  488  ; offering  of 
food  to  propitiate  the  Pitris,  492;  obla- 
tions of  ghee  to  propitiate  the  Devatas, 
493 ; ’offerings  of  boiled  rice  to  propitiate 
spirits  or  ghosts,  494;  hospitality  in  pro- 
pitiation of  guests,  498  ; worship  of  trees, 
496  ; merits  and  demerits  of  the  eight 
forms  of  marriage,  516 ; ideas  involved 
in  the  Sraddlia,  or  feast  of  the  dead,  518 ; 
persons  to  be  excluded,  522;  significance 
of  the  catalogues  of  disqualifications,  524  ; 
confusion  of  sin  and  disease,  ib. ; pro- 
hibition of  the  worship  of  inferior  gods, 
525;  relative  mevits  of  different  victuals 
offered  at  a Sraddlia,  527  ; modifications 
of  the  old  Vedic  belief  in  the  Sraddlia  by 
the  Brahmans,  528  ; sacrifice  of  the  an- 
telope peculiar  to  the  Vedic  Aryans,  545, 
note ; results  of  the  religious  training  of 
the  Brahmachari,  548  ; religious  duties  of 
the  Brahmachari,  549  ; Brahmanical  dis- 
quisition on  earthly  happiness,  552  ; aus- 
terities of  the  Vanaprastha,  or  hermit, 
562  ; cf  the  Sannyasi,  or  devotee,  563  ; 
religious  contemplation  to  obtain  final 
beatitude,  ib. ; subjects  of  reflection,  564; 
inferiority  of  ipaterial  existence,  565 ; 
Brahmanical  idea  oflife  partially  obtained 
from  Buddhism  but  not  from  the  Vedic 
worship,  565;  expression  of  Vedic  and 
Brahmanic  ideas  of  life  in  modern  human- 
ity, 566,  567 . 

Religious  rites,  propitiation  of  Susti  for  the 
purpose  of  pacifying  children,  30  ; per- 
formance of  a Sraddha  before  marriage, 
56  ; worship  of  Vishnu  by  ICausalya,  84  ; 
worship  of  Vishnu  by  Rama,  85  ; Kausal- 
ya’s  sacrifice,  113;  worship  of  Siva  by 
ltania,  353  ; sacrifice  of  hidrajit,  364— 
370 ; sacrifice  of  Havana  with  closed  doors, 
373. 

Revenue,  land,  604 ; miscellaneous  taxes,  ib. 

Rig-Veda,  geography  of  the  hymns  com- 
pared with  that  of  Manu,  425 ; geography 
of  the  Saraswatf  river,  429;  genial 
character  of  the  ceremonial,  437 ; character 
of  the  Vedic  hards,  438  ; opposition  in  the  | 
hymns  hetween  a peaceful  and  a warlike  ' 
community,  439  ; between  the  worship  of 
the  Maruts  and  that  of  Indra,  ib.  ; ex- 


press both  fear  and  contempt  of  the  Brah- 
mans, 442,  443  ; comparison  of  the  Brah- 
mans with  frogs,  443. 

Rishis,  distinguished  from  the  Brahmans, 
435;  religious  ideas  expressed  in  their 
hymns,  436  ; their  popularity  and  power, 
437 ; married  the  daughters  of  Rajas, 
438  ; resembled  the  Hebrew  psalmists, 
ib. ; daily  propitiation  of,  by  the  study  of 
the  Veda,  488  ; conception  of  marriage, 
501 ; marriage  rite  of,  505 ; difference 
between  their  rite  and  the  rite  of  the 
Rishis,  509  ; the  most  ancient  rite,  512. 

Rishya-miikha  mountain,  the  abode  of  the 
Monkeys,  298 ; Sugrfva,  the  Monkev 
chieftain,  310,  319. 

Ritwij,  or  sacrifieer,  551. 

Ruma,  wife  of  Sugriva,  320,  323. 

Sacramental  rites,  five  daily,  enjoined  by 
Manu,  487 ; of  the  Rishis,  44 ; of  the 
Pitris,  488 ; of  the  Devatas,  493  ; of  the 
Spirits  or  Ghosts,  494  ; of  mortal  Guests, 
498 ; review  of  the  rites,  ib. 

Sacrifice,  description  of,  at  the  Aswamcdha 
of  Dasaratha,  17 ; domestic  sacrifice  of 
Vishnu,  113. 

Sagara,  Raja,  hissixty  thousand  sons,  legend 
of,  46,  note. 

Saivya,  her  power  over  her  husband  Jya- 
maglia,  569,  note. 

Sakya  Muni,  the  great  teacher  of  Buddhism 
in  India,  408;  characteristics  of  his  teach- 
ings, 414  ; existence  an  evil,  415. 

Salutations  to  men  of  different  castes,  533. 

Sampati,  brother  of  Jatayus,  informs  Ila- 
numan  that  Havana  has  carried  Situ  to 
Lanka,  329. 

Sankhya  philosophy  expressed  in  the  cosmo- 
gony of  Manu,  457- 

Sannyasi,  a devotee,  563  ; life  of  religious 
contemplation  to  obtain  final  beatitude, 
ib  ; means  of  subsistence,  564  : subjects 
of  reflection,  ib.  ; resemblance  to  the 
Buddhist  devotees,  565. 

Sarabhanga,  the  sage,  visit  of  Rama  and 
Sita  to  his  hermitage,  245;  visited  by  In- 
dra, ib. ; burns  himself  alive,  and  ascends 
to  the  heaven  of  Brahma,  246. 

Sarama,  wife  of  Vibhishana, serves  Sita,  352. 

Sarana,  sent  by  Havana  with  Suka  to  spy 
upon  Rama’s  army,  353. 

Saraswatf,  goddess  of  learning,  worshipped 
by  school  boys,  32  ; decay  in  her  worship 
consequent  on  the  introduction  of  printed 
books,  36,  note. 

Saraswatf  river,  a line  of  separation  between 
the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  settlements, 
425  ; distinction  between  the  age  when  it 
flowed  into  the  Indus,  and  the  age  when 
it  disappeared  in  the  sand,  428  ; geogra- 
phical notices  of,  in  the  Rig-Veda,  429. 

Sarayu  river,  the  modern  Gogra.l,  3;  holy 
hermitages  at  its  junction  with  the 
Ganges,41 ; funeral  place  on  its  bank,  174. 

Sarvarf,  the  female  disciple  of  Matanga,  311 ; 
relates  her  story  to  Rama,  ib. ; burns 
herself  alive,  312. 

Satf,  rite  of,  633. 
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Satrughna,  son  of  Dasaratha  and  Sumitra, 
his  birth,  21;  accompanies  his  brother 
B ha  rata  to  tlte  city  of  Baja  Aswapati,  77, 
78  ; ill-treats  Muuthura,  108  ; restrained 
by  Bharata,  ib. ; defeated  and  wounded 
by  Lava  and  Kusa,  402. 

Siivitn,  the  Sun,  identitied  with  Brahma, 
483. 

Scythian  custom  resembling  the  rite  of 
Sati,  634. 

Sea,  legend  of  the  churning  of,  47. 

Sea  voyages,  existence  of,  proved  by  the  law 
of  Bottomry,  009. 

Scrsooty  river,  mistakes  concerning,  in 
modern  geography,  431,  note. 

Sin,  crude  conception  of,  by  the  Veclic  Ary- 
ans, 472  ; confounded  with  disease,  524. 

Sit  i,  daughter  of  Janaka,  lvaja  of  Mithila, 
promised  in  marriage  to  the  Baja  who 
could  bend  the  great  bow  of  Siva,  55 ; 
Kama  lands  the  bow,  ib.  ; married  to 
Hama,  57;  mythical  story  of  her  birth, 
58  ; modern  story  of  her  honeymoon,  06; 
plays  at  dice  with  Kama,  07 ; drinks 
honey,  68  ; her  prayer  when  Kama  leaves 
her  to  be  installed  Yuvaraja,  10S ; Kama  l 
returns  from  the  palace  and  informs  her 
of  his  exile,  117 ; declares  that  she  will 
accompany  him  to  the  jungle,  118;  her 
solemn  appeal  to  Kama,  119;  her  wrath, 
120;  Rama  yields  to  her  entreaties,  121; 
accompanies  Rama  and  Lakslimana  in  I 
a farewell  visit  to  the  Maharaja,  ib.; 
weeps  over  the  bark  clothing,  127  ; ac-  | 
companies  her  husband  in  a chariot,  129  ; 
her  prayer  to  the  river  Ganges,  142  ; her 
prayer  to  the  river*  Jumna  and  fig-tree, 
147  ; sports  with  her  husband  Rama  on 
the  hill  Chitra-kuta,  199  ; episode  of  the 
tfka,  201  ; her  interview  with  Anasilya, 
the  wife  of  Atri,  237  ; praised  for  her  de- 
votion to  her  husband,  ib. ; praises  Kama, 
238  ; receives  an  ointment  w hich  renders 
her  ever  young  and  beautiful,  238  ; seized 
by  Viradha  the  cannibal,  242  ; rescued  by 
Rama  and  Lakslimana,  243  ; reproaches 
Kama  for  waging  war  against  the  Rak- 
shasas,  249 ; attacked  by  Sdrpa-nakha, 
267  ; placed  in  a case  throughout  the  wars, 
271,  275  ; entreats  Kama  to  pursue  a 
beautiful  deer,  2S5;  taunts  Lakshmana 
into  leaving  her,  287;  addressed  by 
Havana,  289  ; her  wrathful  reply,  290  ; 
carried  away  by  Havana,  291  ; her  cries 
heard  by  Jatayus,  297  ; poetical  contrast 
of  her  golden  com plexiou  w ith  the  black 
complexion  of  Ravana,  ib.  ; her  lamenta- 
tions for  Rama,  ib.  ; drops  her  ornaments 
amongst  the  Monkeys  on  Risbya-mukha, 
298  ; conducted  to  the  palace  of  Havana, 
ib.  ; wrathfully  refuses  to  receive  the 
addresses  of  Havana,  300  ; her  ornaments 
shown  to  Rama  by  Sugiiva,  320;  dis- 
covered by  Hanuman  in  the  Asoka  gar- 
den at  Lanka,  335  ; night  visit  of  Ravana 
surrounded  by  his  women,  ib.  ; Havana 
threatens  to  slay  her,  338  ; threatened  by 
the  Rakshasi  w omen,  ib. ; her  interview 
with  Iianuman,  339  ; difficulty  as  re- 


gards her  purity  after  her  imprisonment 
in  the  palace  of  Havana,  381  ; narrative 
of  her  ordeal,  382  ; restored  to  Kama, 
383  ; cruel  words  of  Kama,  ib.  ; her  ap- 
peal, ib.  ; enters  the  fire,  384  ; the  god 
Agni  attests  her  purity,  ib.  ; Kama  re- 
ceives her  as  his  wife,  385 ; installed  as 
Rauf,  391  ; gives  her  necklace  to  Iianu- 
man, 392  ; story  of  her  separation  and 
exile,  398  ; her  sufferings,  400  ; found  by 
Valmfki,  gives  birth  to  Lava  and  Kusa, 
481  ; is  reconciled  to  Kama,  403  ; ques- 
tionable authenticity  of  the  story  of  Sfta, 
405. 

Siva,  the  god,  legend  of  his  being  smitten 
by  the  love-inspiring  arrows  of  Kama, 
41  ; legend  of  the  descent  of  the  Ganges 
upon  his  head,  45  ; legend  of  the  great 
bow  with  which  he  destroyed  the  sacrifice 
ofDaksha,  54;  worshipped  by  Kama,  who 
sets  up  a Linga  at  Ramisseram,  353 ; wor- 
shipped in  the  age  of  Brahmanical  re- 
vival, 417. 

Slander,  scale  of  punishments  for,  540. 

Smriti,  or  tradition,  450. 

Soma,  the  moon  god,  daily  oblation  to, 
493. 

Spies  considered  necessary  under  Hindu 
government,  7,  9. 

Spirits.  See  Ghosts. 

Sraddha,  performance  of,  before  marriage, 
56  ; on  the  death  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha, 
175 ; performed  by  Rama,  209 ; curiotis 
reasoning  of  Javali  against  its  perform- 
ance, 225. 

Sriiddha,  the  daily,  492;  description  of  the 
Sraddlia,  or  feast  of  the  dead,  518  ; origin 
of  the  idea,  ib.  ; a pleasing  expression  of 
natural  religion,  519 ; three  distinct 
Sraddhas,  ib.  ; ceremonies  to  he  perform- 
ed at  a monthly  Sriiddha,  520  ; persons  to 
be  invited  to  a Sraddlia,  522 ; persons  to 
be  excluded,  ib.;  significance  of  the  cata- 
logues of  disqualifications,  521 ; relative 
merits  of  different  victuals  offered  at,  527  ; 
the  funeral  Sraddha,  ib. ; modifications  of 
the  old  Vedic  belief  in,  by  the  Brahmans, 
528  ; description  of  the  Sraddha  of  11am- 
doolal  Dcy,  ib.,  note. 

Sringa,  llishi,  legend  of  his  never  having 
seen  a woman,  11;  enticed  from  his 
father’s  hermitage  by  damsels  sent  by  the 
Raja  of  Anga,  12;  causes  rain  in  Anga, 
13 ; marries  Santa,  the  daughter  of  the 
Raja,  14  ; performs  the  Aswamedha  of 
Maharaja  Dasaratha,  16. 

Sringavera,  the  modern  Sungrcor,  the 
frontier  town  between  Kosala  and  the 
Bliil  country,  135;  Rama  and  Sfta  halt 
there,  139 ; halt  of  the  army  of  Bharata, 
182. 

Sruti,  or  revelation,  450. 

Subala  mountain  in  the  island  of  Lanka, 
330. 

Sudras,  4. 

Sugrfva,  the  Monkeyr  chieftain  on  the 
Kisliya-mukha  mountain,  310 ; receives 
Kama  and  Lakshmana,  319  ; shows  Sfta’s 
ornaments  to  Rama,  320  ; relates  the 
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story  of  his  grievances  against  Bali,  ib. ; 
proceeds  to  Kishkindhya,  and  fights  Bali, 
321 ; Bali  slain  by  Rama,  ib.  ; takes  the 
wife  of  Biili  and  is  installed  Raja  of  Kish- 
kindhya, 323 ; his  neglect  to  assist  Rama, 
326  ; joins  Rama  with  his  army,  ib.  ; ad- 
ventures of  the  Monkeys  in  his  honey 
garden,  343;  his  joy  at  their  return,  344. 

Suka,  sent  by  Ravana  with  Sarana  to  spy 
u pon  the  army  of  Rama,  353  ; returns  to 
Ravana  and  dismissed  from  his  service,  355. 

Sukra,  the  preceptor  of  the  Rakshasas,  373. 

Sumantra,  chief  counsellor  of  Maharaja 
Dasaratha,  6 ; makes  known  the  ancient 
prophecy  that  the  Aswamedha  was  to  be 
performed  by  Ilishi  Sringa,  1 1 ; relates 
the  legend  of  the  Rishi  Sringa  who  had 

; never  seen  a woman,  ib.  ; pacifies  the  in- 
fant Rama  with  a mirror,  30  ; sent  by 
Vasishtha  to  summon  the  Maharaja  to  the 
installation  of  Rama,  106 ; praises  the 
Maharaja,  107 ; commanded  by  Kaikeyi 
and  the  Maharaja  to  bring  Rama  to  the 
palace,  ib.  ; brings  Rama,  108  ; reproaches 
Kaikeyi,  124  ; drives  Rama  and  Sfta  out 
of  Ayodhya  in  the  royal  chariot,  129  ; re- 
turns to  Ayodhya,  140  ; delivers  Rama’s 
message  to  Dasaratha,  152. 

Sumitra,  a Rani  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha,  11 ; 
gives  birth  to  Lakslimana  and  Satrughna, 
21. 

Sun,  identified  with  the  Supreme  Spirit, 
412;  identified  with  Brahma,  483  ; chain 
of  conceptions  involved  in  his  worship,  484. 

Sun-god.  See  Siirya. 

Supreme  Spirit,  identified  with  the  Sun, 
Agni,  and  Prajapati,  412  ; identified  with 
Brahma,  483  ; contemplation  of,  by  the 
religious  devotee,  563,  564. 

Sureties,  law  respecting,  609  ; its  moral  sig- 
nificance, 610. 

Surpa-nakha,  sister  of  Ravana,  admires  the 
beauty  of  Rama,  265 ; her  efforts  to  in- 
duce Rama  to  marry  her,  ib. ; advised 
by  Rama  to  marry  Lakslimana,  267 ; 
rushes  upon  Sita  and  loses  her  cars  and 
nose,  ib. ; escapes  to  her  brother  Khara, 
268 ; the  wars  between  Khara  and  Du- 
shana  and  Rama,  269  ; her  angry  address 
to  Ravana,  281 ; urges  him  to  carry  off 
Sita,  ib. ; curses  Ravana,  374. 

Siirya.  or  the  Sun,  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Rajas  of  Kosala,  2. 

Suslicna,  the  physician,  restores  the  dead 
Monkeys  to  life  by  herbs  brought  from 
the  Himalaya  mountain,  369  ; a second 
time,  372. 

Susti,  the  goddess,  propitiated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quieting  the  infant  Rama,  30. 

Sutikshna,  the  ascetic,  visited  by  llama, 
Sita,  and  Lakshmana,  248. 

Suvahu,  the  ltakshasa,  destroyed  by  Rama, 
44. 

Swayamvara,  associated  with  polyandry, 
602 ; its  origin,  503 ; referred  to  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Itig-Ycda,  504  ; no  allusion 
to  it  in  Manu,  ib.  ; pleasing  idea  involved, 
670  ; an  exaggerated  expression  of  chiv- 
alry, 571. 


Tamasi  river,  Rama’s  encampment  there, 
136. 

Tara,  wife  of  Bali,  entreats  her  husband  not 
to  fight  Sugriva,  321  ; her  lamentations 
over  him,  322 ; becomes  the  wife  of  Su- 
griva, 323. 

Taraka,  the  Rakshasi, haunts  the  wilderness, 
41  ; slain  hv  Rama  at  the  request  of 
Yiswamitra,  42. 

Taxes,  system  of,  in  return  for  protection, 
603  ; assessment  on  yearly  savings,  ib. ; 
land  revenue,  etc.,  604. 

Thread,  the  distinguishing  symbol  of  the 
three  higher  castes,  529,  545. 

Tika,  pressed  on  Rama’s  breast  from  Sfta’s 
forehead,  201. 

Time,  Hindu  calculations  of,  464. 

Traditions,  various  modes  of  interpretation, 
different  phases  of  civilization,  624. 

Treasure  trove,  law  respecting,  607. 

Tree,  Ingudi,  encampment  of  Rama  and  Sita 
under,  139 ; juice  of  the  fig  tree  employed 
to  mat  the  hair  of  devotees,  142  ; wor- 
shipped by  Sita,  147. 

Trees,  daily  worship  of,  494  ; spirits  of,  495. 

Trijata,  the  Rakshasi  woman,  protects  Sita, 
339. 

Twilight  of  the  Vedic  deities,  466. 

Uggra  Chunda,  the  genius  of  Lanka,  her 
combat  with  Hanuman,  333. 

Upadliya,  or  schoolmaster,  550. 

Urmila,  daughter  of  Janaka,  married  to 
Lakshmana,  57. 

Usury,  law  respecting,  608. 

Vaisyas,  4;  their  occupations,  561. 

Valmiki,  the  author  of  the  Ram  ay  ar.  a,  his 
seat  at  Chitra-kuta,  135 ; visited  by  Rama, 
148  ; chronological  difficulties  connected 
with  him,  230;  finds  Sita,  401  ; educates 
her  sons,  ib. 

Vamadeva,  preceptor  of  Maharaja  Dasa- 
ratha, 6. 

Yanaprastha,  life  of,  as  described  in  the 
Vishnu  Purina,  104. 

Yanaprastha,  or  hermit,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Sannyasi,  or  devotee,  561 ; his 
religious  austerities,  562. 

Vanina,  the  god  of  waters,  advises  Rama 
that  Nala  can  bridge  the  sea  at  Lanka, 
352. 

Viruni,  the  goddess  of  wine,  rises  out  of 
the  sea,  47- 

Vasishtha,  his  satire  upon  the  Brahmans, 
443. 

Vasishtha,  preceptor  of  Maharaja  Dasara- 
tha, 6 ; identifies  Rama  as  an  incarnation 
of  Vishnu,  29;  educates  Rama  and  his 
brothers,  32;  invests  him  with  the  sacred 
thread  and  teaches  him  the  Gayatri,  33; 
directs  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
installation  of  Rama  as  Yuvaraja,  82  ; his 
instructions  to  Rama;  84;  n later  Brah- 
manical  interpolation,  87 ; preparations 
on  the  morning  of  the  installation,  106; 
sends  Sumantra  to  summon  the  Maha- 
raja, ib. ; reproaches  Kaikcyf,  127;  his 
proceedings  oil  the  death  of  Maharaja 
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Dasaratha,  156;  sends  messengers  for 
Bharnta,  158 ; directs  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  Maharaja  Dasaratha,  172;  ap- 
pearance at  Chitra-kuta,  210  ; endeavours 
to  persuade  Kama  to  accept  the  ltaj,  216; 
conducts  the  installation  of  Kama  after 
his  return  from  exile,  391 ; advises  Kama, 
401. 

Vasuki,  the  serpent,  47. 

Vktapi  and  Ilwala,  legend  of,  253. 

Vcdangas,  the  six,  550. 

Vedas,  four,  corresponding  to  the  four  faces 
of  Brahma,  447  ; character  of  the  four 
Vedas,  447,  note  ; the  Mantras  and  Brah- 
manas,  448  ; daily  study  of,  in  propitia- 
tion of  the  Itishis,  488  ; preparatory  cere- 
monial, ib.  ; effect  of  the  ceremonial  upon 
the  young  Brahman,  489  ; right  of  inter- 
pretation claimed  by  the  Brahmans,  4S9, 
490  ; mode  of  interpretation,  490. 

Vcdic  age,  characteristics  of,  411  ; distinct 
from  the  Brahmanic,  412 ; compromise 
between  the  two,  ib. ; deities  recognized, 
but  placed  subordinate  to  Brahma,  413  ; 
Vedic  period  illustrated  by  the  Brahmanic 
period,  414  ; appeal  of  the  Vedic  deities 
in  the  age  of  Brahmanical  revival,  416; 
chronology  of  the  Vedic  age,  418;  Vedic 
geography  compared  with  that  in  the 
code  of  Manu,  425;  Vedic  gods  identified 
with  the  Vedic  Aryans,  426  ; inferior  to 
Brahma,  428;  Vedic  psalmists  as  distinct 
from  Brahman  priests,  435  ; Vedic  reli- 
gion restricted  generally  to  the  present 
life,  ib.  ; genial  character  of  the  cere- 
monial, 437  ; popularity  and  power  of 
the  Vedic  psalmists,  ib. ; wide  interval 
between  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  ideas, 
438 ; effect  produced  on  the  Vedic  Aryans 
by  the  asceticism  of  the  Brahmans,  442  ; 
compare  the  Brahmans  with  frogs,  443; 
conception  of  Manu  compared  with  the 
Brahmanic  conception,  445  ; idea  of  the 
creation,  452 ; Brahmanical  doctrine  of 
rewards  and  punishments  unknown,  471  ; 
crude  conception  of  sin,  472;  Vedic  gods 
included  in  Om,  the  Vyahritis,  and  the 
Gayatri,  481 ; daily  oblations  of  ghee  to 
the  Vedic  gods,  493;  Vedic  conceptions  of 
marriage  as  expressed  in  the  two  Epics,  501 ; 
polyandry,  502  ; polygamy,  503  ; inferior 
gods,  525  ; modifications  of  the  old  belief 
in  the  Sraddha  by  the  Brahmaus,  528  ; 
traces  of  caste,  530;  myth  that  the  four 
castes  were  created  from  the  limbs  of  Puru- 
sha,  ib.  ; sacrifice  of  the  antelope  peculiar 
to  the  Vedic  Aryans,  545,  note ; marriage 
relations  in,  568 ; ideas  of  government  con- 
trasted with  those  in  Manu,  586;  absence 
of  chronological  sequence,  620. 

Vedic  deities,  oppressed  by  Havana,  18  ; 
complain  to  Brahma,  ib.  ; promised  relief 
by  Vishnu,  19;  become  incarnate  as 
Monkeys  and  Bears,  20  ; commanded  by 
Vishnu  to  churn  the  sea,  47. 

Vena,  Raja,  his  fondness  for  women,  584. 

Yibhandaka,  father  of  the  Rishi  Sringa,  13. 

Vibhishana,  the  younger  brother  of  Ravana, 
a worshipper  of  Vishnu,  333  ; interferes 


in  behalf  of  Ilanuman,  342  ; part  played 
by  him  in  the  original  tradition,  348  ; joins 
Kama  and  promised  the  Raj  of  Lanka, 
352 ; his  proceedings  after  the  death  of 
Havana,  3S2  ; installed  Raja  of  Lanka, 
383. 

Village,  the  Hindii,comprising  both  a district 
and  a town,  596;  village  communities, 
597  ; officials,  ib.  ; assemblies,  ib.  ; emolu- 
ments of  village  officials,  o98  ; antiquity 
and  permanence  of  the  system,  ib. ; law 
respecting  the  surrounding  pasture  land, 
599 ; boundaries  and  land-marks,  600 ; 
investigation  of  disputes,  ib. ; government 
of,  as  laid  down  by  Manu,  601. 

Vinasana,  or  disappearance  of  the  Saraswatf, 
a land-mark  adopted  by  Manu,  428. 

Viradha,  the  cannibal  Rakshasa,  his  horrible 
appearance,  241 ; taunts  Rama  and  Laksh- 
mana  with  having  only  one  wife,  ib.  ; 
preserved  from  slaughter  by  the  blessing 
of  Brahma,  243  ; buried  alive,  ib.  ; legend 
respecting,  244.  * 

Vi  raj,  produced  from  Brahma,  460  ; proge- 
nitor of  Manu,  ib. 

Visala,  Raja  of,  welcomes  the  arrival  of 
Rama  and  Lakshmana,  48. 

Vishnu,  appears  from  the  sea  of  milk,  and 
promises  to  relieve  the  Vedic  deities  from 
the  oppression  of  Ravana,  19  ; promises 
to  become  incarnate  as  the  four  sons  of  Da- 
saratha, 20 ; becomesincarnate  through  the 
agency  of  payasa,  23  ; distinguishing 
marks  of,  29;  legend  of  his  taking  three 
steps  in  the  Dwarf  incarnation  for  the  de- 
struction of  Bali,  43  ; desires  Indra  and 
the  gods  to  churn  the  sea  for  amrita,  47  ; 
the  goddess  Lakshmi  rises  from  the  sea 
and  becomes  his  wife,  ib. ; gives  the  am- 
rita to  Indra  and  the  gods,  48  ; propitiated 
by  Kausalya,  84;  worshipped  by  Rama, 
85;  dubious  stress  laid  upon  his  worship, 
87  ; sacrifices  of  Kausalya,  113  ; charac- 
ter of  Rama  as  an  incarnation  of,  233 ; bow 
of,  256. 

Vishnu,  worshipped  in  the  age  of  Brah- 
manical revival,  417. 

Yiswakarma,  the  architect  of  the  gods,  pro- 
vides Bharadwaja  with  the  means  of  en- 
tertaining the  army  of  Bharata,  186. 

Viswamitra,  son  of  Gadhi,  his  visit  to  Maha- 
raja Dasaratha,  38  ; originally  a Ksha- 
triya,  39 ; requests  that  Rama  may  be 
sent  to  protect  his  Brahmanical  settlement 
against  the  Rakshasas,  ib. ; Rama  and 
Lakshmana  permitted  to  accompany  him, 
ib.  ; acts  as  Guru  to  Rama,  40  ; commands 
Rama  to  slay  Taraka,  41  ; removes  his 
scruples  about  killing  a woman,  42  ; pre- 
sents divine  weapons  and  mantras  to 
Rama,  43;  conducts  Rama  and  Laksh- 
mana to  his  hermitage,  ib.  ; his  anomal- 
ous character,  49 ; probably  a Buddhist 
Kshatriya  who  had  become  a Brahman, 
ib.  note ; accompanies  Rama  and  Laksh- 
mana to  Mithila,  54 — 56;  proceeds  to  the 
Himalaya  mountain,  61. 

Vyahritis,  comprising  earth,  sky,  and  hea- 
ven, 480  ; meaning  of,  481. 
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War,  fortifications  of  Ayodhva,  4. 

War,  laws  of,  613;  duties  of  a Raja  in  de- 
fensive warfare,  6 1 5 ; duties  during  actual 
operations,  ib. ; alliances,  616  ; duties  in 
offensive  warfare,  ib. ; policy  to  be  pur- 
sued in  a conquered  country,  617. 

Weapons,  divine,  given  by  Viswamitra  to 
Rama,  43 ; the  great  bow  of  Siva,  54  ; 
the  great  bow  of  Vishnu,  62 ; divine, 
given  by  Agastya  to  Kama,  256. 

Widows.  See  Marriage. 

Winter,  poetical  description  of,  258. 

Witnesses  of  different  castes,  examination 
of,  533,  note. 

Women,  their  social  condition  amongst  the 
Hindus,  568.  See  Marriage. 


Yudhajit,  brother  of  Kaikcyf,  entertained  by 
Maharaja  Dasaratha,  77  ; returns  to  the 
city  of  Girivraja,  accompanied  bv  Bharata 
and  Satrughna,  ib. 

Yugas,  or  ages,  four,  465  ; simplicity  of  the 
conception  involved,  461,  466;  the  Mailt 
Yuga,  or  great  age,  466. 

Yuvaraja,  appointment  of  the  heir-apparent 
during  the  life-time  of  a Raja,  72;  three- 
fold object  of  the  custom,  ib.  ; jealousies 
excited  in  the  zenana,  73  ; palace  intrigues. 
76  ; narrative  of  the  appointment  of 
llama,  77  ; joy  of  Kausalya,  84  ; Vasish- 
tlia’s  directions  to  Rama,  85 ; general 
rejoicings,  86. 
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In  8 vols.  8vo. 

THE  SACRED  HYMNS  OF  THE  BRAHMINS 

AS  PRESERVED  TO  US  IN  THE  OLDEST  COLLECTION  OF  RELIGIOUS  POETRY, 

THE  RIG-VEDA-SANHITA, 

TRANSLATED  AND  EXPLAINED, 

By  MAX  MULLER,  M.A.,  Taylorian  Professor  of  Modem  European  Languages  in 
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ORIGINAL  SANSKRIT  TEXTS, 

On  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  People  of  India,  their 
Religion  and  Institutions. 

Collected,  Translated,  and  Illustrated,  by  J.  MUIR,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Bonn. 

Volume  First:  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of  the  Origin  of  Caste,  with  an 
inquiry  into  its  existence  in  the  Vedic  age. 

Second  Edition.  Re-written  and  greatly  Enlarged. 
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Religion  and  Institutions. 

Collected,  Translated,  and  Illustrated,  by  J.  MUIR,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Bonn. 

Volume  Third. — The  Vedas:  Opinions  of  their  Authors,  and  of  later  Indian 
Writers,  on  their  Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority. 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 


In  5 vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  (pp.  340),  II.  (pp.  348),  III.  (pp.  348),  IV.  (pp.  346. 
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Oil,  A SYSTEM  OF  HINDU  MYTHOLOGY  & TRADITION. 

Translated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  derived  chiefly 
from  other  Puranas. 

By  the  late  HORACE  HAYMAN  WILSON,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Thoroughly  Revised  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  FITZEDWARD  HALL. 
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Now  ready,  One  Volume  and  Supplement,  Royal  8vo.  pp.  488  and  148,  price  24s. 
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A COLLECTION  OF  TELUGU  PROVERBS, 

Translated,  Illustrated,  and  Explained;  together  with  some  SANSCRIT  PROVERBS 
printed  in  the  JDevanagari  and  Telugu  Characters. 

By  Captain  M.  W.  CARR,  Madras  Staff  Corps. 

The  collection  of  Telugu  Proverbs  contained  in  this  volume  was  commenced  several 
years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  Translator,  by  Ravipati  Guruvayya  Garu,  the  able 
Munshi  to  the  Telugu  Translator  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  who  has  up  to  within 
a late  date  perseveringly  laboured  in  adding  to  the  small  beginning  at  first  made. 

The  Proverbial  phrases  give  an  insight  into  the  minds  and  sentiments  of  a people 
that  cannot  otherwise  be  easily  obtained,  will  generally  be  admitted.  It  is  hoped 

that  the  present  addition  to  the  numerous  collection  of  “ people’s  words  ” 
may  not  be  altogether  profitless. 

In  the  Translation,  escape  from  the  accusation  Translators,  traitors  (traduttori, 
traditori)  by  the  preservation  as  far  as  possible  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  original, 
has  been  aimed  at,  and  to  this  end  the  rendering  has  been  made  as  literal  as  could 
be,  leaving  it  to  the  English  reader  to  transfer  the  sentiment  into  epigrammatic 
language  of  his  own. 

In  the  translation  of  the  Sanscrit  portion  material  assistance  has  been  rendered  by 
Srirekam  Ramanuja  SOri,  Head  Telegu  Munshi  in  the  Madras  Presidency  College. 

In  the  Supplement  will  be  foumd  Telugu  Proverbs,  an  Index  Verborum,  and  an 
Index  to  the  European  Proverbs. 

TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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Small  quarto,  pp.  vi.  and  90,  cloth.  30s. 

KAMILAROI,  DIPPIL,  ATO  TURRUBUL : 

LANGUAGES  SPOKEN  BY  AUSTRALIAN  ABORIGINES. 

By  Rev.  WM.  RIDLEY,  M.A.,  of  the  University  of  Sydney;  Minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales.  Printed  by  Authority. 

Very  little  is  as  yet  known  about  Australian  languages,  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  regularity  and  the  exactness  with  which  they  express  various  shados  of  thought, 
surpassing  all  that  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  attainable  by  a savage  race. 

TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


In  the  press,  in  1 vol.  8vo.  about  200  pages : 

A COLLECTION  OF  ANCIENT  ARABIAN  POETS. 

Published  with  Critical  and  Bibliographical  Notes,  and  with  an  Index  of  Variations 
in  the  Text,  eta,  by  W.  AHLWARDT,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at 
the  University  of  Greifswald. 

This  Collection  will  contain  the  Full  Text  (with  the  vowel  points)  of  the  following 
writers  : — Ennilbigha,  ’Antara,  Tharafa,  Soheir.  Alqama,  and  'Imruolqais.  Only 
small  portions  of  the  works  of  two  or  three  of  these  most  celebrated  Poets  of  Arabian 
antiquity  have  hitherto  been  edited  and  printed.  This  Collection  will  prove  a very 
useful  Supplement  to  the  Hamusa;  the  editor,  through  his  “Chalef  elahmar  and 
Josef  von  Hammer,”  being  favourably  known  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
Arabian  Poetry. 
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In  large  4to.,  sumptuous  paper,  pp.  230,  cloth.  Price  42s. 


A COMPARATIVE  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 


NON-ARYAN  LANGUAGES  OF  INDIA  & HIGH  ASIA, 


WITH  A PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATION,  BASED  UPON  THE  HODGSON  LISTS 
AND  VERNACULAR  MSS.  ; 

With  Contributions  from  her  Majesty’s  India  Office  and  Foreign  Office,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  from  English  and  Continental  Scholars. 

Being  a Lexicon  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Four  Tongues,  illustrating  Turanian 
Speech,  arranged,  with  Prefaces  and  Indices,  in  English,  French, 
German,  Russian,  and  Latin. 

By  W.  W.  HUNTER,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S. ; Hon.  Fel.  Ethnol.  Soc. ; of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service  ; author  of  “ The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,” 

Dedicated,  by  command,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

In  this  book  the  compiler  has  brought  together  the  languages  of  the  Non-Aryan 
tribes  and  peoples  who  dwell  within  or  border  upon  the  British  Empire  of  India. 
They  form  broken  and  scattered  fragments  of  that  unrecorded  world  which  preceded 
the  dispersion  of  the  Indo-Germanic  Stock.  On  the  plains  of  Hindustan  the  pre- 
historic races  succumbed  so  completely  beneath  the  Aryan  invaders  as  to  lose  all 
remembrance  of  their  separate  ethnical  origin ; but,  as  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
show  in  his  “ Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,”  they  have  permanently  affected  the  language, 
religion,  and  political  destiny  of  the  composite  Hindus  whom  they  combined  with 
their  conquerors  to  form.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  mountains  and  lofty 
plateaux  which  everywhere  abound  in  India,  they  have  preserved  their  nationality  in- 
tact, and  during  ages  waged  incessant  warfare  with  the  lowland  population.  The 
long  series  of  Indian  conquerors — Aryan,  Affghan,  and  Moghul — have  each  in  turn 
laboured  to  extirpate  them  ; the  English  are  now  endeavouring  to  reclaim  them,  and 
this  book,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  India,  places  the  governing  race  in 
direct  communication  with  the  fifty  millions  of  its  Non-Aryan  subjects. 

While  the  principal  end  of  the  author’s  researches  has  thus  been  a purely  practical 
one,  he  is  not  without  a firm  hope  that  they  will  prove  of  service  to  European 
scholarship.  Philology  has  hitherto  concerned  herself  almost  exclusively  with  Indo- 
Germanic  and  Semitic  speech, — with  speech  that  is  at  a single  stage,  and  at  by  no 
means  its  most  instructive  stage.  The  study  of  the  Non -Aryan  tongues  of  India  is 
destined,  it  is  believed,  to  open  the  door  to  the  vast  linguistic  residue,  and  to  furnish 
the  basis  of  a new  science  of  language,  as  the  study  of  Sanskrit  in  India  eighty  years 
ago  afforded  the  foundation  upon  which  the  present  system  of  philology  has  been 
reared.  In  the  following  dissertation  the  blemishes  and  probable  inaccuracies  of 
this  rudimeutary  effort  are  carefully  set  forth.  Borne  of  them  the  author  hopes  to 
remove  in  a Comparative  Grammar  of  Non-Aryan  speech  now  in  progress  ; the  rest 
he  leaves  to  the  generosity  of  scholars  who  work  at  greater  leisure  and  with  a fuller 
knowledge  of  scientific  principles  than  can  be  hoped  for  amid  the  distractions  of  Indian 
official  life. 

For  the  convenience  of  European  students,  the  w ork  is  arranged  in  English, 
French,  German,  Russian,  and  Latin. 

Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  May  1868  “ In  the  meantime  they  (the  Council)  have 

the  gratification  to  report  that  a member  of  our  Society,  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  is  engaged  upon  a Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Non-Aryan 
Languages  of  India,  to  be  succeeded  in  due  course  by  a series  of  Grammars.  The  plan 
of  this  work  is  very  comprehensive,  inasmuch  as  it  is  intended  to  give  the  equivalents 
for  about  two  hundred  English  wordsin  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  languages 
and  dialects,  arranged  in  groups.  In  the  compilation  of  this  Comparative  Vocabu- 
lary, Mr.  Hunter  is  availing  himself  of  very  extensive  materials,  both  printed  and 
manuscript,  and  especially  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson’s  collections,  and  he  will  enhance 
its  value  and  usefulness  by  a preliminary  dissertation.  Such  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  Indian  glossology, — coming  as  it  does  from  a writer  who,  by  his  recent  publi- 
cation, entitled  ‘ The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,’  has  shown  his  thorough  competency 
to  deal  with  questions  concerning  the  races  and  languages  of  India, — will  not  fail  to 
be  especially  welcome.” 
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Now  ready,  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  126. 

UNKULUNKULU, 

OK,  THE  TRADITION  OF  CREATION  AS  EXISTING  AMONG 
THE  AMAZULU  AND  OTHER  TRIBES  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

I NT  THEIE  OWN  WORDS, 

With  a Translation  into  English  and  Notes.  Part  I. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  CALLAWAY,  M.D. 
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In  the  press,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth, 

SANSKRIT  PROSODY  EXPLAINED. 

By  CHARLES  PHILIP  BROWN,  Author  of  the  Telugu  Dictionary. 
German  and  French  translations  of  the  above  are  in  preparation. 
TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  1 volume,  fcap.  8vo.  pp.  200,  cloth.  Price  5s. 

Scenes  from  the  Ramayana,  Meghaduta,  &c. 

Translated  by  RALPH  T.  H.  GRIFFITH,  M.A. 

Contents. — Preface — Ayodhya — Ravan  Doomed — The  Birth  of  Rama — The  Heir 
apparent — Manthara’s  Guile — Dasaratha’s  Oath — The  Step-mother — Mother  and 
Son — The  Triumph  of  Love — Farewell ! — The  Hermit’s  Son — The  Trial  of  Truth — 
The  Forest — The  Rape  of  Sita — Rama’s  Despair — The  Messenger  Cloud — Khum- 
bakarna — The  Suppliant  Dove — True  Glory — Feed  the  Poor — The  Wise  Scholar. 
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Now  ready,  in  1 vol.,  crown  8vo.  pp.  360,  cloth,  price  6s. 

By  the  Author  of  “ History  of  the  French  in  India,  from  the  founding  of  Pondicherry 
to  its  capture  in  1761.  ” 

ESSAYS  AND  LECTURES 

ON 


INDIAN  HISTORICAL  SUBJECTS. 

I.  A Native  State  and  its  Rulers.— II.  Lord  Lake  of  Laswarrie. — III.  Count  Lally. — 
IV.  Havelock. — V.  Hyder  All’s  last  war. — VI.  Sir  Hugh  Rose. 

By  Major  G.  B.  MALLESON,  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 
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A COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR 

OF  THE 

French,  Italian,  Spanish,  & Portuguese  Languages. 

By  EDWIN  A.  NOTLEY. 
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Now  ready,  in  one  volume,  folio,  pp.  124,  boards,  price  14j. 

AMERIGO  VESPUCCI. 

Son  Caract^re,  ses  Ecrits  (ra^me  les  moins  authentiques),  sa  vie  et  ses 
Navigations,  avec  une  carte  indiquant  les  routes, 

Par  F.  A.  de  VARNHAGEN,  Ministre  du  Bresil  au  Perou,  Chili  et  Ecuador,  etc. 

This  is  a work  of  extensive  and  conscientious  research  on  a question  of  much  his- 
toric interest,  one  which  has  given  rise  to  no  small  amount  of  controversy,  and  which 
has  generally  been  decided  in  a sense  adverse  to  that  taken  in  these  pages.  Con- 
vinced that  great  injustice  had  been  done  to  the  memory  of  Vespucins,  M.  de  Varn- 
hagen  here  re-opens  the  question  of  the  authenticity  and  truthfulness  of  the  letters 
attributed  to  him,  and  brings  to  bear  upon  the  subject  all  available  resources. 

The  work,  apart  from  a general  introduction,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the 
first  is  given,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  the  text  of  the  two  letters  published  and  extensively 
circulated  during  the  lifetime  of  Vespucius,  each  preceded  by  a bibliographical  and 
critical  introduction ; in  the  second  part  we  have,  in  Italian,  the  three  letters 
attributed  to  Vespucius,  and  printed  for  the  first  time  two  or  three  centuries  after 
his  death,  which  are  similarly  preceded  by  a bibliographical  notice  ; while  part  the 
third  is  “ a critical  and  documentary  analysis  of  the  life  of  Vespucius,”  the  whole 
concluding  with  a chart  exhibiting  approximately  the  routes  taken  in  his  several 
voyages. 

Whether  the  reader  agrees  with  or  dissents  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
learned  author  of  this  work,  he  cannot  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  candour  and  moderation 
with  which  he  treats  a subject  in  which  he  has  evidently  taken  a very  keen  interest. 

TRUBNER  & CO.,  GO,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


In  the  press,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo. 

IKHWANU-S  SAFA, 

OR,  BROTHERS  OF  PURITY. 

Describing  the  contention  between  Men  and  Beasts  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 

Human  Race. 


Translated  from  the  Hindustani  by  Prof.  J.  DOWSON,  Staff  College. 
LONDON : TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


In  1 vol.,  imperial  8vo.,  pp.  650,  cloth,  price  £l  11s.  6 d. 

INDEX  TO  THE  NATIVE  & SCIENTIFIC  NAMES 

OF 

INDIAN  AND  OTHER  EASTERN 
ECONOMIC  PLANTS  & PRODUCE, 

Originally  Prepared  under  the  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 

Council. 


By  J.  FORBES  WATSON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.,  Reporter  on  the 
Products  of  India. 

In  addition  to  the  copies  of  this  work  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  in  Council  authorised  the  publication  of  an  edition  for  Sale. 

TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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Publications  of  Triibner  8(  Co. 

Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  folio,  pp.  216,  cloth,  price  28s, 

COLECCION  DEYAEIOS  DOCUHENTOS  PAEALA  HISTOEIA 
DE  LA  FLOEIDA  Y TIEEBAS  ADYACENTES. 

Por  el  Sr.  Don  BUCKINGHAM  SMITH. 

Mr.  Buckingham  Smith,  the  well-known  American  Archaeologist,  had,  whilst 
Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Madrid,  excellent  opportunities  for  the  search 
after  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the  new  continent,  in  the  Spanish  Archives 
and  Libraries.  The  volume  now  presented  to  the  public  contains  the  first  instalment  of 
his  researches,  containing  37  state  papers,  ranging  in  dates  from  1516  to  1791. 

An  Authentic  Portrait  of  D.  Fernando  V.,  the  husband  of  Isabella  the  Catholic, 
under  whose  reign  the  discoveries,  or  rather  the  explorations,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Peninsula  were  verified,  is  appended  to  the  volume. 

TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


GOLDSTUCKER’S 

SANSKRIT  DICTIONARY. 

A DICTIONARY,  SANSKRIT  AND  ENGLISH, 

Extended  and  improved  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Professor 
H.  H.  Wilson,  with  his  sanction  and  concurrence.  Together  with  a Supplement, 
Grammatical  Appendices,  and  an  Index,  serving  as  Sanskrit- English  Vocabulary. 
By  Theodor  Goldstucker.  Parts  I.  to  VI.  4to.  pp.  400.  1856-1863.  Each 
Part  6s.  Part  7 in  the  press. 

TRUBNER  & Co.,  60.  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


In  One  Volume,  Imperial  8vo.  pp.  268,  cloth,  price  12s. 

IP  .A.  1ST  I UST  I : 

HIS  PLACE  INI  SANSKRIT  LITERATURE. 

An  Investigation  of  some  Literary  and  Chronological  Questions  which  may  be 
settled  by  a study  of  his  Work.  A separate  impression  of  the  Preface  to  the  Fac- 
simile of  MS.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty’s  Home  Government  for 
India,  which  contains  a portion  of  the  Manava-Kalpa-Sutra,  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  Kumarila-Swamin. 

By  THEODOR  GOLDSTUCKER. 

TRtJBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


IMPORTANT  VEDIC  WORK. 


Oblong  foEo,  pp.  264  of  letterpress  and  121  leaves  of  facsimiles,  cloth, 

price  £4  4s. 

MAN  AVA-K  ALFA  SUTRA; 

Being  a portion  of  this  ancient  Work  on  Vaidik  Rites,  together  with  the  Commentary 
of  Kumarila-Swamin.  A Facsimile  of  the  MS.  No.  17,  in  the  Library  of  Her 
Majesty's  Home  Government  for  India. 

With  a Preface  by  THEODOR  GOLDSTUCKER. 

TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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60,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s.  6 d. 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH: 

OR,  GLIMrSES  OF  THE  INNER  LIFE  OF  OUR  LANGUAGE. 

By  M.  SCHELE  DE  VEliE,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 


In  one  volume,  crown  8 vo.  pp.  212,  cloth,  price  6s. 

A HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  ARABIC, 

CONSISTING  OF 

A PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR, 

WITH  NUMEROUS  EXAMPLES,  DIALOGUES,  AND  NEWSPAPER 

EXTRACTS, 

IN  .A.  EUEOPEAN  TYPE. 

By  FRANCIS  W.  NEWMAN, 

EMERITUS  PROFESSOR  OF  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON;  FORMERLY  FELLOW 
OF  BALLIOL  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

“ This  manual  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  render  the  earlier  stages  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  Arabic  language  much  easier  than  they  are  ordinarily  proved  to  be.  For  by 
an  exact  system  of  transliteration  of  that  alphabet  into  easy  equivalents,  it  saves 
the  student  the  double  perplexity  of  having  to  contend,  at  once,  with  a strange  lan- 
guage and  a strange  character  ; and  while  familiarising  him  with  the  sound  of  the 
more  common  words  and  constructions,  it  insensibly  leads  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  original  mode  of  writing  them.  To  those  who  wish  to  acquire  and  speak 
modern  Arabic,  this  work,  by  the  singular  pains  taken  to  define  and  enforce  the 
exact  sounds  of  the  spoken  language,  offers  advantages  very  far  surpassing  those  of 
the  most  celebrated  grammars  of  the  learned  idioms.” — Dr.  J.  Nicholson,  Penrith. 

Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  super  royal  8yo.,  price  21s. 

A GRAMMAR 

OF  THE 

PUKKHTO  or  PUKSHTO  LANGUAGE, 

ON  A NEW  AND  IMPROVED  SYSTEM, 

Combining  brevity  with  utility ; and  Illustrated  by  Exercises  and  Dialogues. 
By  H.  W.  BELLEW,  Assistant  Surgeon  Bengal  Army. 


Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  super  royal  8vo.,  price  42s. 

A DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

PUKKHTO  or  PUKSHTO  LANGUAGE, 

With  a Reversed  Part,  or  English  and  Pukkhto. 

By  H.  W.  BELLEW,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army. 

TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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Publications  of  Trubner  Sf  Co. 

In  1 vol.  8vo.,  pp.  236,  cloth,  price  14s. 

PKAKEITA-PRAKASA; 

OR,  THE  PRAKRIT  GRAMMAR  OF  VARARUCHI,  WITH  THE 
COMMENTARY  (MANORAMA)  OF  BHAMAHA ; 

The  first  complete  Edition  of  the  Original  Text,  with  various  Headings  from  a 
collection  of  Six  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  Libraries  of  the 
Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  and  tbe  East  India  House  ; with  Notes,  an  English  Translation, 
and  Index  of  Prakrit  Words,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Prakrit 
Grammar.  By  EDWARD  BYLES  COWELL,  M.A.,  of  'Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  [ Second  Issue. 

Now  ready,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  (pp.  410,  420),  cloth,  price  21s. 

ESSAYS  AND  LECTURES, 

CHIEFLY  ON  THE 

RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

By  the  late  H.  H.  WILSON,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
RE1NHOLD  ROST. 

Now  ready,  in  3 vols.  (pp.  408,  406,  396),  cloth,  price  36s. 

ESSAYS  ON  ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

By  the  late  HORACE  H ATMAN  WILSON,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and  Paris,  and  of  the  Oriental  Society  of  Germany  ; 
and  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Collected  and  Edited  by  Dr.  REINHOLD  ROST. 

ZULU  LITERATURE. 


Now  ready,  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  378,  cloth,  price  16s. 

Nursery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  Histories 
of  the  Zulus 

(IZINGANEKWANE,  NENSUMANSUMANE,  NEZINDABA  ZABANTU), 
IN  THEIR  OWN  WORDS, 

WITH  A TRANSLATION  INTO  ENGLISH,  AND  NOTES. 

By  the  Rev.  CANON  CALLAWAY,  M.D.  Volume  I. 

“ By  this  time  the  study  of  popular  tales  has  become  a recognised  branch  of  the 

study  of  mankind It  is  highly  creditable  to  Dr.  Callaway,  Dr.  Bleek,  and 

others  to  have  made  a beginning  in  a field  of  research  which  at  first  sight  is  not 
very  attractive  or  promising.  Many  people,  no  doubt,  will  treat  these  stories  with 
contempt,  and  declare  they  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed.  The 
same  thing  was  said  of  Grimm’s  Mnrchen;  nay,  it  was  said  by  Sir  William  Jones 
of  the  Zendavesta,  and  by  less  distinguished  scholars  of  the  Veda.  But  fifty  years 
hence  the  collection  of  these  stories  may  become  as  valuable  as  the  few  remaining 
bones  of  the  Dodo.” — Saturday  Review. 

TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  8vo.,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  388,  with  numerous  full- 
page  illustrations,  price  21s. 

THE  SACRED  CITY  OF  THE  HINDUS : 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  BENARES  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  TIMES. 

By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  SUERRING,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Anil  prefaced  with  an  Introduction  by  FITZEDWARD  HALL,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

In  1 vol.  crown  8vo.,  pp.  424,  with  24  Illustrations,  price  14s. 

THE  DERVISHES; 

OS,  OEIEUTAL  SPIEITUALISM. 

By  JOHN  P.  BROWN,  Secretary  and  Dragoman  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States 
of  America  at  Constantinople. 

Now  published,  1 vol.  8vo.,  pp.  188,  sewed,  price  15s. 

An  Old  Glossary— Zand  - Pahlavi. 

Edited  in  the  original  characters,  with  a Transliteration  in  Roman  letters,  an  English 
Translation,  and  an  Alphabetical  Index, 

By  DESTUR  nOSHENGJl  JAMASPJI,  High-priest  of  the  Parsis  in  Malwa,  India. 
Revised  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  MARTIN  HAUG,  Ph.  D. 

Late  Superintendent  of  Sanscrit  Studies  and  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the  Poona 
College,  India  ; Foreign  Member  of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  etc. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Government  of  Bombay. 


Just  ready,  one  volume  8vo.,  pp.  iv.,  viii.,  and  214,  sewed,  price  31s.  6 d. 

A PALI  GRAMMAR, 

OUST  THE  BASIS  OF  HACHCHAYABTO. 

With  Chrestomathy  anti  Vocabulary. 

By  FRANCIS  MASON,  D.D.,  M.R.A.S.  and  American  Oriental  Society. 

Toungoo,  1868. 

The  publication  of  this  Grammar  must  be  considered  as  an  event,  by  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  Pali  language,  of  Buddhism  in  general.  Clough’s  Book,  how- 
ever incomplete  it  may  be,  has  become  such  a rarity,  that  it  is  nearly  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  in  Ceylon  ; and  since  its  Publication  so  much  progress  has  been 
made,  that  the  Rev.  F.  Mason  was  enabled  to  put  forth  a book  at  once  more  sys- 
tematic and  far  more  perfect.  Moreover,  as  became  apparent  afterwards,  Clough’s 
Grammar  was  not  a translation  of  Kachchayano,  as  it  purported  to  be,  but  that  of 
Mogallano,  an  author  of  comparatively  modern  period,  and  it  therefore  differs 
essentially  from  the  present  work.  The  circumstance  of  the  Pali  being  printed 
not  in  the  original  but  in  the  Burmese  character,  need  not  trouble  European 
scholars,  as  the  transliteration  of  every  word  into  the  Roman  character  is  added. 
It  may  even  be  looked  upon  as  an  advantage,  considering  that,  as  may  be  read  in 
the  appendix,  in  spite  of  the  careful  superintendence  of  the  printing  by  very  learned 
gentlemen,  one  half  of  a motto  out  of  an  old  Pali  inscription,  consisting  of  eight 
words,  had  been  printed  off  with  errors  changing  totally  the  signification. 

TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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Now  ready,  thick  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  504.  Price  10s.  6 d. 

LANGUAGE  & THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE: 

TWELVE  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  LINGUISTIC  SCIENCE. 

By  WILLIAM  DWIGHT  WHITNEY,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  etc.,  in  Yale  College. 
Second  Edition,  Augmented  by  an  Analysis. 

LONDON:  TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

Now  ready,  in  1 yoL  8vo.  600  pages,  price  42 s. 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 

A Complete  Guide  to  the  Open  Ports  of  those  Countries, 

TOGETHER  WITH 

PEKING,  YEDDO,  HONGKONG,  AND  MACAO. 

Forming  a Guide  Book  and  Vade  Mecum  for  Travellers,  Merchants,  and 
Residents  in  General. 

With  26  MAPS  and  PLANS. 

By  Wm.  FREDERICK  MAYERS,  F.R.G.S.,  H.M.’s  Consular  Service  ; 

N.  B.  DENNYS,  late  H.M.’s  Consular  Service  and  CHARLES  KING,  Lieut.  Royal 
Marine  Artillery.  Edited  by  N.  B.  DENNIS. 


Now  ready,  pp.  400,  with  Woodcut  Illustrations,  and  a Photograph 
of  the  Hajiabad  Inscription  sewed,  price  14s., 

THE  JOURNAL 

OF 

THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

New  Series,  Volume  III.  Part  1. 

Contents. — Original  Communications:  I.  Contributions  towards  a Glossary 
of  the  Assyrian  Language.  By  H.  F.  Talbot. — II.  Remarks  on  the  Indo-Chinese 
Alphabets.  By  Dr.  A.  Bastian. — III.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  Arra- 
gonese.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley- — IV.  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  Manuscripts 
in  the  Library  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  By  Edward  Henry  Palmer,  B.A., 
Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge ; Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society; 
Membre  de  la  Socidt£  Asiatique  de  Paris. — V.  Description  of  the  Amravati  Tope 
in  Guntur.  By  J.  Fergusson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — VI.  Remarks  on  Prof.  Brockhaus' 
edition  of  the  Kathasarit-sagara,  Lambaka  IX-XVIII.  By  Dr.  H.  Kern,  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Leyden. —VII.  The  source  of  Colebrooke's  Essay 
“ On  the  Duties  of  a Faithful  Hindu  Widow.”  By  Fitzedward  Hall,  Esq.,  M.A., 
D.C.L.  Oxon.  Supplement : Further  detail  of  proofs  that  Colebrooke’s  essay  “ On 
the  Duties  of  a Faithful  Hindu  Widow”  was  not  indebted  to  the  Vivadabhangarnava. 
By  Fitzedward  Hall,  Esq. — VIII.  The  Sixth  Hymn  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Rig 
Veda.  By  Professor  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  Hon.  M.R. A.S.  — IX.  Sassanian  In- 
scriptions. .By  E.  Thomas,  Esq. — Proceedings  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Report  of  the  Council.  Auditors’  Report.  List  of  Members. 

TRUBNER  <fc  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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In  1 vol.  8vo.  pp.  88,  cloth,  price  3s.  6 d. 

VOCABULARY  OF  THE  TIGRE  LANGUAGE. 

Written  down  by  Moritz  von  Beurmann  ; published  with  a Grammatical  Sketch 
by  Dr.  A.  Merx,  of  the  University  of  Jena. 

TRUBNER  & Co.,  CO,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


BOMBAY  SANSKRIT  CLASSICS. 


Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  8vo.,  pp.  104,  price  4s.  6 d.  No.  1. 

PANCHATANTRA, 

IV.  AND  V. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.  Buhler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages, 
Elpkinstone  College. 

Other  Texts  are  in  preparation,  and  will  be  announced  in  due  time. 
TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


In  4 parts,  folio.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  pp.  1 to  1418.  Price  £5  8s. 

Now  ready. 

ENGLISH  AND  CHINESE  DICTIONARY. 

With  the  Punti  and  Mandarian  Pronunciation. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  LOBSCHEID,  Knight  of  Francis  Joseph,  C.M.I.R.G.S.A., 
M.Z.B.S.V.,  etc  , etc.,  etc. 

An  Anglo-Chinese  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lobscheid,  published  at  the 
Daily  Press  Office,  Hong  Kong,  8vo. 

For  scope  and  practical  service  this  work  stands  unrivalled.  All  the  new  words 
which  the  Chinese  have  of  late  years  been  compelled  to  coin  to  express  the  numerous 
objects  in  machinery,  photography,  telegraphy,  and  in  science  generally,  which  the 
rapid  advance  of  foreign  relations  has  imposed  upon  them,  are  here  given  in  ex- 
tenso.  Each  and  every  word  is  fully  illustrated  and  explained,  forming  exercises  for 
students  of  a most  instructive  nature.  Both  the  Court  and  Punti  pronunciations 
are  given,  the  accents  being  carefully  marked  on  the  best  principle  hitherto  attained. 
The  typography  displays  the  success  of  an  attempt  to  make  the  Chinese  and  English 
type  correspond  in  the  size  of  body,  thereby  effecting  a vast  economy  of  space, 
achieving  a clearness  not  previously  attained,  and  dispensing  with  those  vast  margins 
and  vacant  spaces  which  have  heretofore  characterized  Chinese  publications. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  so  great,  and  its  utilitarian  purposes  so  complete,  that 
a reference  to  its  pages  enables  a person  who  understands  English  to  communicate 
effectively  with  natives  who  understand  nothing  but  Chinese.  In  this  respect  the 
work  will  be  found  indispensable  to  all  Europeans  residing  in  China,  and  to  the 
natives  themselves  it  explains  subjects  fully  with  which  very  few  indeed  of  them  are 
perfectly  acquainted.  To  parties  resident  in  England  and  interested  in  China,  it 
cannot  but  be  found  invaluable  occasionally. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  1864,  and  has  actively  occupied  a large  staff  ever 
since.  It  will  comprise  between  two  and  three  thousand  large  quarto  pages,  and  is 
being  published  in  four  parts.  Parts  1, ‘2,  and  3 are  already  issued,  and  the  last 
part  will  appear  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  8vo.,  pp.  148,  Illustrated,  price  7s.  6 d. 

EARLY  SASSANIAN  INSCRIPTIONS, 

SEALS  LISTED  COILTS. 

Illustrating  the  Early  History  of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty, 

Containing  Proclamations  of  Ardeshir  Babek,  Sapor  I.,  and  his  Successors.  With 
a Critical  Examination  and  Explanation  of  the  Celebrated  Inscription  in  the  Hfijik- 
bad  Cave,  demonstrating  that  Sapor,  the  Conqueror  of  Valerian,  was  a Professing 
Christian.  By  EDWARD  TH OMAS,  Esq. 

TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


In  one  volume,  8 vo.  half-bound. 

_A_  COXjXjDECTIOnST  OH1  SOIMIIE  OIF1  TIEIIE 

MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS 

ON 

ORIENTAL  SUBJECTS, 

PUBLISHED  ON  VARIOUS  OCCASIONS. 

By  EDWARD  THOMAS,  Esa.,  late  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Bengal  Civil 

Service. 

Contents. — On  Ancient  Indian  Weights. — The  Earliest  Indian  Coinage. — Bac- 
trian  Coins. — On  the  Identity  of  Xandrames  and  Krananda. — Note  on  Indian 
Numerals. — On  the  Coins  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty. — Early  Armenian  Coins. — Obser- 
vations Introductory  to  the  Explanation  of  the  Oriental  Legends  to  be  found  on  cer- 
tain Imperial  and  Partho-Persian  Coins.  — Sassanian  Gems  and  early  Armenian 
Coins. — Notes  on  certain  unpublished  Coins  of  the  Sassanidce. — An  account  of 
Eight  Kufic  Coins. — Supplementary  Contributions  to  the  Series  of  the  Coins  of 
the  Kings  of  Ghazni. — Supplementary  Contributions  to  the  Series  of  the  Coins  of 
the  Patan  Sultans  of  Hindustan.  — The  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  introduced  by 
the  Muhammadans  on  the  conquest  of  the  country,  a.h.  600-800,  a.d.  1203-1397. 

Very  few  Copies  only  of  this  Collection  remain  unsold. 
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MESSRS.  TRUBNER  AND  Co. 

Have  bought  the  entire  Stock  of  tho  following  important  Work,  which  they  strongly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  Oriental  Scholars  as  well  as  of  their  Colleagues  in 

the  East : — 

rtU  ^ i 

THE  LIFE  OF  MTJHAMMED. 

Based  on  Muhammed  Ibn  Ishak,  by  Abd  El  Malik  lbu  Hisham.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Wustenfeld. 

One  volume  containing  tho  Arabic  Text,  8vo.  pp.  1026,  sewed,  price  21s. 

Another  volume  containing  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index,  in  German,  8vo. 
pp.  lxxii.  and  266,  sewed,  price  7s.  6 d. 

Each  part  sold  separately. 

Tho  Text,  based  on  the  MSS.  of  the  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Gotha,  and  Leyden  Libraries, 
has  been  carefully  revised  by  the  learned  Editor,  aud  printed  with  the  utmost 
exactness. 
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fiO,  Paternoster  Rote,  London. 

Now  published,  in  1 volume,  crown  8vo.  pp.  52  and  62,  stiff  covers, 

price  2s.  6 d. 

OUR  VULGAR  TONGUE: 

A Lecture  on  Language  in  general,  with  a few  words  on  Gloucestershire  in  par- 
ticular. Delivered  before  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Association  at  Gloucester, 
January  17th,  1868.  With  Appendix,  containing  tables  of  the  world-wide  affinity 
of  languages.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lysons,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  Rector  of  Rodmarton,  author  of  “ Our  British  Ancestors,’ 
“ The  Model  Merchant  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  etc.,  etc. 
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Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.,  pp.  392,  numerous  woodcuts,  cloth, 

price  10s.  6d. 

MAN'S  ORIGIN  AND  DESTINY, 

SKETCHED  FROM  THE  PLATFORM  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 


In  a Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston,  in  the 
Winter  of  1865-6.  By  J.  P.  LESLEY,  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
the  United  States,  Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

CONTENTS. 


LECT. 

1.  On  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences. 

2.  On  the  Genius  of  the  Physical  Sciences, 

ancient  and  modern. 

3.  The  Geological  Antiquity  of  Man. 

4.  On  the  Dignity  of  Mankind. 

5.  On  the  Unity  of  Mankind. 

6.  On  the  Early  Social  Life  of  Man. 


LECT. 

7.  On  Language  as  a Test  of  Race.. 

8.  The  Origin  of  Architecture. 

9.  The  Growth  of  the  Alphabet. 

10.  The  Four  Types  of  Religious  Wor- 

ship. 

11.  On  Arkite  Symbolism. 

Appendix. 
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Now  ready,  in  1 vol.,  crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  344,  cloth,  price  7s.  6 d. 

CHAPTERS  ON  MAN: 

With  the  Outlines  of  a Science  of  Comparative  Psychology,  and 
an  Examination  of  the  Hypothesis  of  Material  Evolution- 

By  C.  STANILAND  WAKE,  Fellow  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London. 

CONTENTS. 

chap.  Introduction'.— Part  I.  chap.  Resume. — Part  II. 

1.  Intelligence  and  Nervous  Development.  1.  Moral  Responsibilityand  Immortality. 

2.  Correlation  of  the  Mental  Faculty.  2.  General  Ideas  and  Animal  Reasoning. 

3.  Source  of  Man's  Special  Intelligence.  3.  Man — Species  or  Varieties. 

4.  The  Origin  of  Human  Language.  4.  Civilization  and  Race. 

5.  Reflection  and  Conscience.  ! 5.  The  Antiquity  of  Man. 

6.  Understanding,  Feeling,  and  Will — 6.  The  same  (continued). 

the  Psyche.  7.  Matter  and  Spirit. 

7.  The  Pneuma,  or  Spirit  of  Reflection.  I Note  on  Freewill. 

Appendix  I. — Comparative  Vocabulary  of  South  African,  Australian,  and  Malavo- 

Polynesian  Languages. 

,,  II. — omparative  Table  of  Numerals. 

TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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Publications  of  Trubner  <f  Co. 

Now  ready,  in  4 rols.  4to. 

TZUERH  CHI. 

A PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  DESIGNED  TO  ASSIST  THE  STUDENT 
OF  COLLOQUIAL  CHINESE, 

As  spoken  in  PEKING  and  the  Department  of  SHUN-T‘IEN  FU. 

By  T.  F.  WADE,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  H.  B.  M.  Legation,  Peking. 

The  Course  is  divided  into  eight  parts,  and  is  accompanied  by  a Key,  a Syllabary, 
and  a set  of  Writing  Exercises. 

Part  I.,  on  Pronunciation,  explains  the  orthography  used  to  represent  the  Sounds 
of  Words  in  the  dialect  chosen  ; also  the  influence  of  the  four  Tones  or  notes 
which  regulate  its  accentuation. 

Part  II.  contains  a list  of  the  Radicals,  or  characters  underwhich,  as  Keys  by  which 
they  may  be  found,  all  Chinese  words  are  ranged  in  the  dictionaries.  Each  of  these 
Radicals  (as  they  are  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  component  part  of 
the  written  word,  known  as  its  Phonetic)  has  opposite  to  it  examples  to  illustrate  the 
part  it  plays  in  the  formation  of  the  character.  The  list  is  followed  by  Test  Tables 
and  an  Exercise. 

Part  III.  is  a progressive  series  of  lessons  in  easy  phraseology,  forty  in  all,  in 
each  of  which  a number  of  new  words,  never  exceeding  twenty-five,  is  introduced. 
The  Key  repeats  the  text  of  these  with  the  pronunciation  of  every  new  word  and  its 
tone-index  by  its  side  ; a translation  of  the  whole  lesson  is  given  on  the  opposite 
page  ; and  notes  on  construction,  etc.,  are  appended.  This  part,  which  is  styled 
The  Forty  Exercises,  with  the  Exercise  preceding  it  in  Part  II.,  will  make  the  student 
familiar  with  some  1,100  characters,  and  a fair  amount  of  simple  phrases. 

Part  IV.,  The  Ten  Dialogues,  adds  something  less  than  250  characters  to  the  stock 
the  student  will  have  acquired  in  Part  III.;  but  the  Dialogues  themselves  will 
considerably  improve  him  the  art  of  speaking. 

Part  V.,  styled  The  Eighteen  Sections,  is  another  set  of  lessons  in  short  phrases. 
They  are  more  difficult  than  the  phrases,  in  Part  III.,  being  very  idiomatic,  and  bring 
in  a large  number  of  new  words. 

Part  VI.,  or  The  Hundred  Lessons,  is  a set  of  monologues  and  dialogues,  of  which 
the  text  will  not  now  be  found  so  difficult  as  that  of  Part  V.,  and  they  will 
accustom  the  student  to  speaking  more  sustainedly  than  the  Ten  Dialogues.  They 
are  in  language  thoroughly  idiomatic,  and,  so  far  as  they  go,  curious  illustrations 
of  Chinese  modes  of  thought. 

The  translation  and  notes  of  Parts  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  in  the  Key,  enable  the  student 
to  dispense  with  a dictionary. 

Part  VII.  is  a set  of  Exercises  in  the  Tones.  A short  preface  to  the  Key  of 
this  Part  serves  as  a supplement  to  what  has  been  earlier  said  regarding  the  Tones 
in  Part  I.  ; and  this  is  followed  by  a reprint  of  the  text  of  the  Exercises,  with  ortho- 
graphy and  tone-indices,  and  a translation. 

Part  VIII.,  the  Chapter  on  the  Parts  of  Speech,  sets  before  the  student  of  the 
colloquial  language  some  of  the  chief  Contrasts  and  analogies  of  inflected  English 
and  uninflected  Chinese.  It  begins  with  a conversation  upon  the  subject  of  gram- 
mar ; but  the  latter  part  of  it  is  a set  of  examples  distributed  in  the  order  of  our 
Parts  of  Speech.  The  Chapter,  which  is  throughout  in  simple  colloquial  language, 
is  also  translated  in  the  Key. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Colloquial  Series  repeats  the  characters  in  it  in  the  order  in 
which  they  first  occur. 

1 he  Syllubary  is  a collection  of  all  characters  representing  the  Dialect  of  Colloquial 
Chinese  here  chosen  for  the  student,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  Syllabic  Sounds  ; 
the  characters  under  each  Sound  being  distributed  according  to  their  Tones.  Cha- 
racters having  more  than  one  Sound,  or  more  than  one  intonation  of  the  same 
Sound,  are  marked  in  the  Syllabary  with  a point,  and  all  so  marked  are  collected 
with  a note  of  the  Tonic  or  Syllabic  varieties  affecting  each,  in  an  Appendix. 

The  Writing  Exercises  contain  the  Radicals  in  large  type,  and  in  somewhat  smaller 
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type  the  characters  with  which  the  student  will  become  acquainted  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  course. 
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Now  Ready,  in  One  Volume  quarto,  with  Part  I.  of  the  Key,  price  36*. 

TZT J ERH  CHI, 

DOCUMENTARY  SERIES, 

A COLLECTION  OF  CHINESE  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS,  OFFICIAL  OR  COMMERCIAL,  WITH 
TRANSLATION  AND  NOTES. 

By  T.  F.  WADE,  C.B  , Secretary  to  II.  B.  M.  Legation,  Peking. 

This  Volume,  although  the  Documents  given  in  the  first  90  pages  are  more  easily 
read  than  the  rest,  is  not  so  much  a Series,  as  a collection  of  specimens  of  the 
different  kinds  of  papers  with  which  the  Official  Interpreter  has  to  deal,  as  translator 
of  correspondence,  petitions,  legal  or  commercial  forms,  public  notices,  state  papers, 
and  the  like.  It  contains  in  all  1 18  documents,  distributed  in  16  parts,  pretty  much 
as  follows:  — 

In  Part  I.,  Papers  1-20,  are  Despatches  such  as  pass  between  officials,  whether 
native,  or  native  and  foreign,  of  equal  rank. 

Part  II.,  Papers  21-30,  contains  Semi-Official  Notes,  written  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Part  III.,  Papers  3 1-38,  gives  petitions  of  common  people. 

Part  IV.,  Papers  39-57,  is  devoted  to  Forms,  such  as  of  Plaint,  Warrant,  Sum- 
mons, Bond,  Advice,  Receipt,  Note,  Order,  Contract,  Deed  of  Sale,  etc. 

Parts  V.  and  VI  , Papers  58-61,  are  selections  from  the  printed  correspondence 
of  two  provincial  authorities  with  inferiors,  equals,  or  superiors. 

Parts  VII.  and  VIII.,  Papers  65-81,  are  memorials  to  the  Throne  from  pro- 
vincial governors,  either  upon  cases  appealed  to  the  Throne,  or  upon  other  important 
business. 

Parts  IX.,  X.,  XI.,  XII.,  XIII.,  Papers  85-107,  are  selections  from  the  Corres- 
pondence and  Memoranda,  in  all  but  one  instance  published,  of  five  different 
officials  more  or  less  distinguished.  The  form  of  the  letters  in  these  is  that  of 
private  correspondence,  but  the  subjects  treated  of,  both  in  letters  and  memoranda, 
are  almost  always  matter  of  public  interest. 

Part  XIV.,  Papers  108-112,  is  entirely  official.  It  is  composed  of  a few  authentic 
representations  and  petitions  picked  up  some  years  since  at  Canton. 

Part  XV.,  Papers  113-125,  is  exclusively  commercial.  It  gives  forms  of  Receipt, 
Commission,  Notice  of  Shipment,  Articles  of  Partnership,  Invoice,  Account  Sales, 
Hypothecation  of  Goods,  Account  Current,  etc.,  etc. 

Part  XVI,  Papers  126-148,  is  a promiscuous  assortment  of  news-sheets,  popular 
notices,  official  notifications,  and  the  like. 

The  Table  of  Contents,  printed  at  what  is  with  us  the  proper  end  of  the 
volume  of  Chinese  Text,  though  not  critically  correct,  will  sufficiently  inform 
all  who  desire  additional  explanation. 

The  Key,  it  was  proposed,  should  be  in  three  divisions — the  first  containing 
Translations  ; the  second,  Notes  ; the  third,  Appendices. 

In  the  Part  of  the  Key  now  published,  Translations  are  given  of  the  first  75 
papers, — something  more,  that  is,  than  the  first  half  of  the  Chinese  text ; but  the 
Notes  reach  only  to  the  end  of  the  65th  Paper,  and  it  is  possible  that,  for  the 
present,  the  Appendices,  if  not  withheld  altogether,  will  be  but  few  and  meagre. 

The  Notes,  however,  are  so  arranged  that  any  one  beginning  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Text  will  encounter  no  new  word  or  phrase  without  being  guided  to  its 
signification. 

TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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Publications  of  Triibner  <f  Co. 

In  the  press,  4 vols.  4to. 

THE  EACES  AND  LANGUAGES 
OF  DAEDISTAN. 

By  G.  W.  LEITNER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  London,  etc. 
Late  on  special  duty  in  Kashmir. 

PART  I. 

The  Shin  People. — Containing  an  account  of  the  language  and  customs  of  Chilasis, 
Ghilghites,  and  Astoris,  with  a reference  to  the  Guraiz  dialect. 

The  Kliajuna  People  (Kadjuni  and  Hunzije).— Containing  an  account  of  the  lan- 
guage and  races  of  Hunza  and  Nagyr. 

The  Arnyia  People  ( Poonye  and  Kalasha). — Containing  an  account  of  the  languages 
and  races  of  Yassen  and  Chitral,  and  a comparison  with  the  Siah  Posh  Kaffirs. 

PART  II. 

Kashmir. — The  inscriptions  of  Kashmir. — The  songs  of  Kashmir. — A Grammar 
and  Vocabulary  of  Kashmiri. — The  Literature  of  Kashmir,  etc. 

PART  III. 

Prom  Kullu  to  Ghilghit. — Personal  observations  and  adventures  in  a tour  in  Lahul 
Zanskar,  Ladak,  Little  Tibet,  Kashmir,  and  Dardistan,  giving  a minute  account  of 
the  routes,  villages,  the  people,  the  government,  etc. 

PART  IV. 

The  position  of  Dardu  languages  in  Philology. 

APPENDIX. 

Drawings  of  several  hundred  curiosities  brought  down  from  the  tour,  etc.,  by 
Baden  Powell,  Esq.,  C.S.,  Curator,  Punjab  Museum. 

PART  I.  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  I, 

FADE 

A comparative  Vocabulary  and  Grammar  of  the  languages  of  Dardistan,  con- 
taining about  1400  words  in  the  Ghilgliiti  and  the  Astori  dialects  of  Shina  ; 
and  about  half  that  number  in  Arnyia,  Kalasha,  and  Khajuna,  as  well  as  the 
different  declensions  and  conjugations  in  those  languages— those  of  Shinh 

being  very  full,  and  a few  sentences  in  Arnyia  and  Khajuna 1 

A comparison  of  the  Sanscritic  dialects  of  Dardistan,  Shina  (Ghilghiti  and 
Astori),  with  the  Kashmiri,  containing  a sketch  of  Kashmiri  conjugations 
and  declensions,  a vocabulary  and  sketch  of  Grammar  on  the  model  of,  but 

not  so  full  as,  the  preceding  one  49 

Words  and  dialogues,  comparing  the  Ghilghiti  and  Astori  dialects  of  Shina  with 

Guraizi,  a Shina  dialect  mixed  with  Kashmiri,  a border  dialect  78 

The  Shina  Languages. 

Dialogues  (interlinear)  of  Ghilghiti,  Astori,  and  English  87 

Titles 93 

Dialogues  (interlinear)  continued  91 

Names  of  Diseases  97 

Divisions  of  time 98 

Medical  dialogues  continued  99 

Proper  names  (Ghilghiti,  Astori,  and  Chilasi)  of  men  and  women,  with  notes  100 

Terms  of  abuse 10,5 

Terms  of  endearment  106 

Exclamations 106 

Oaths '07 

Words  of  respect 107 

Castes 109 

Songs,  Raja  Bahadur  Khan’s  lament  (Astori)  109 

The  Queen  of  Ghilghit  laments  over  the  loss  of  her  kingdom 109 
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PAGE 

Ghilghiti  song  of  defiance  1 1 1 

Another  Ghilghiti  war  song . Ill 

Account  of  a dance  seen  at  Ghilghit 112 

Guraizi  song,  referring  to  the  conquest  of  the  Raja  of  Skardo  of  places  at 

Ghilghit  113 

Guraizi  castes  117 

Proper  names,  and  names  of  villages 118 

Kashmiri  castes,  and  proper  names  119 

Familiar  appellations  among  Astoris  and  Ghilghitis 120 

Names  of  the  days  of  the  week 122 

Games  and  Amusements,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  instruments  used  in 
Hockey,  in  sports  and  fights,  and  those  of  music;  also  a short  reference  to 

Dances 122 

Beverages  : Beer  and  Wine,  containing  all  the  terms  referring  to  either,  the 

vessels  in  use,  etc.,  etc 126 

Birth  ceremonies,  containing  all  terms,  etc 129 

Marriage  „ ,,  terms,  songs,  etc 130 

Death  rites,  ditto  ditto  135 

Addition  to  Chapter  on  Marriage  137 

Holidays,  National  and  Religious,  together  with  an  account  of  the  rites  ob- 
served, terms  in  use,  etc . 139 

The  lover’s  dream 142 

Anecdotes  and  Legends,  containing  singular  accounts  of  facts  connected  with 
natural  history  to  page  147  ; an  account  of  demons,  147  ; of  their  wedding, 

148;  song  of  the  mother  of  demons  150,  etc.  ; an  account  of  fairies  152; 

another  story  of  demons  152;  an  account  of  witches  156  143 

Historical  Legend  of  the  origin  of  Ghilghit,  containing  songs  and  customs  based 

on  it  157 

Proverbs  and  Riddles  168 

Fables  in  Chilasi,  and  translated  into  English  170 

A woman’s  song  173 

Names  of  the  days  of  the  month  174 

A Vocabulary  of  the  most  important  words  in  use,  containing  1700  words  in  the 
Astori  and  Ghilghiti  dialects  of  Shina,  with  occasional  notes  on  their  uses,  etc.  1 76 
(The  list  embraces  names  of  races,  rivers,  mountains,  countries,  plants,  ani- 


mals, articles  of  food  in  several  stages  of  preparation,  abstract  terms,  names  of 


business,  relations,  names  of  kindred,  etc.,  etc.) 

The  Traveller's  Vademecum  246 

The  Traveller's  Vademecum  (continued  in  the  dialect  of  Takke)  251 

Chilasi  songs 257 

Addenda. 

Comparison  of  Sindi  with  Amyia  and  Khajuna  and  a few  sentences  in  the  latter 

dialect  j 260 

Dialogues  in  the  dialect  of  Ka/asha  race  2 66 

A Historical  and  Ethnographical  sketch  of  the  races  of  Chilas,  Ghilghit, 

Astor,  Hunza,  Nagvr,  Chitral  and  Kaffirist£n  270 

The  late  War  on  the  Ghilghit  frontier  350 


Intending  Subscribers  are  requested  to  register  their  names  by  application  to  the 
European  Publishers, 
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To  be  completed  in  Four  Parts,  Royal  8 vo.  sewed. 


GRAMMATICA  SYRIAC  A, 

Quam  post  opus  Hoffmanni  refecit  Adalbertus  Merx,  Phil.  Dr.  Theol.  Lie.  in  TTniv. 
Litt.  Jenensi,  Priv.  Docens.  Particula  I.  royal  8vo.  pp.  136,  sewed.  Price  7s. 
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Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  166,  cloth,  price  7s.  6 d. 

LUDUS  PATRONYMICUS ; 

OR,  THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  CURIOUS  SURNAMES. 

By  RICHARD  STEPHEN  CHARNOCK,  Ph  Dr.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc. 

TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

Now  ready,  in  1 volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  10s.  6 d. 

THE  MYTHS  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD: 

A Treatise  on  the  Symbolism  and  Mythology  of  the  Red  Races  of  America. 

By  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  A.M.,  M.D. 

TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  His  Excellency  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
K.C.B.,  Viceroy  and  Governor-General. 

In  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  published,  in  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 
about  1000  pages.- 

TRAVELS  OF  A HINDOO. 

By  BABOO  BHOLANAUTH  CHUNDER. 

With  an  Introduction  by  J.  TALBOYS  WHEELER,  Author  of  “ The  History 

of  India.” 

The  Travels  of  a Hindoo  appeared  originally  in  a series  of  papers,  entitled  “Trips 
and  Tours,”  in  the  Calcutta  Saturday  Evening  Journal.  They  are  not  the  sketchy 
productions  of  a European  traveller,  but  the  genuine  bona  fide  work  of  a Hindoo 
wanderer,  who  has  made  his  way  from  Calcutta  to  the  Upper  Provinces,  looking  upon 
every  scene  with  Hindoo  eyes,  and  indulging  in  trains  of  thought  and  association 
which  only  find  expression  in  Native  society,  and  are  wholly  foreign  to  European  idea. 
We  all  know  the  limited  character  and  scope  of  the  information  which  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  general  run  of  European  travellers  in  India;  the  description,  often 
very  graphic,  of  external  life ; the  appreciation  of  the  picturesque  in  external  nature  ; 
the  perception  of  the  ludicrous  in  Native  habits,  manners,  and  sentiments;  and  a 
moral  shrug  of  the  shoulders  at  all  that  is  strange,  unintelligible,  or  idolatrous — all, 
however,  combined  with  an  utter  want  of  real  sympathy  with  the  people,  or  close 
and  familiar  acquaintance  with  their  thoughts  and  ways.  Now,  however,  with  the 
assistance  of  these  ‘Travels,’  we  shall  be  enabled,  for  the  first  time  in  English  litera- 
ture, to  take  a survey  of  India  with  the  eyes  of  a Hindoo  ; to  go  on  pilgrimages  to 
holy  places  in  the  company  of  a guide  who  is  neither  superstitious  nor  profane,  but 
a fair  type  of  the  enlightened  class  of  English-educated  Bengalee  gentlemen.  Our 
traveller,  perhaps,  does  not  tell  us  all  he  knows.  Probably,  like  the  candid  old 
father  of  history,  he  has  been  fearful  of  meddling  too  much  with  Divine  things,  lest 
he  should  thereby  incur  the  anger  of  the  gods.  But,  so  far  as  he  delineates  pictures 
of  Indian  life  and  manners,  and  familiarises  his  readers  with  the  peculiar  tone  of 
Hindoo  thought  and  sentiment,  his  travels  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  writer 
with  which  we  have  hitherto  become  acquainted.  Even  the  observant  old  travellers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,  who  went  peeping  and  prying  every  where, 
mingling  freely  with  natives,  and  living  like  natives,  never  furnished  a tithe  of  the 
stock  of  local  traditions,  gossiping  stories,  and  exhaustive  descriptions  with  which 
we  are  here  presented.” 
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Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  Ito.,  with  12  Chromolithographic  Illustrations. 

Price  14s. 

o-ik: 

A RELIGIOUS  CEREMONY  OF  THE  MANDANS. 

By  GEORGE  CATLIN. 

TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  4to.,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  260,  cloth,  price  30s. 

NOTES'  ON  CHINESE  LITERATURE: 

With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  art ; and  a list 
of  translations  from  the  Chinese  into  various  European  Languages. 

By  A.  WYLIE,  Agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  China. 

“ It  is  seldom  that  a work,  purely  philological  in  its  scope  and  object, 
combines  with  abstruse  details  a sufficiency  of  popular  information  to  render  it 
acceptable  to  the  general  world  of  readers.  Especially  is  this  the  case  as  regards 
Chinese,  of  which  the  difficult  character  and  construction  oppose  difficulties  insur- 
mountable to  all  but  thorough  students  of  the  language.  A work  recently  published 
for  the  avowed  use  of  Students,  however,  presents  such  features  of  unusual  interest 
to  others  than  those  conversant  with  the  language,  that  from  their  point  of  view 
alone  it  merits  special  notice.  It  will  be  our  aim  rather  to  refer  to  Mr.  Wylie’s 
work  as  regards  the  outside  public  than  to  attempt  a discussion  of  the  aid  which  it 
will  render  to  the  reader  of  native  works.  And  there  is  ample  matter  to  occupy 
our  pen  even  in  a popular  notice  such  as  we  describe.  The  general  plan  of  Mr. 
Wylie's  work  consists  of  four  sections  devoted  to  works  on  the  Classics,  History, 
Philosophy,  and  Belles-lettres,  prefaced  by  an  Introduction  giving  a sketch  of  the 
rise  of  Chinese  literature  and  notices  of  works  already  translated  into  European 
languages.  Not  the  least  curious  piece  of  information  which  it  contains  is  a reprint 
of  the  official  Index  Expurgatorius , giving  a list  of  some  1 37  works  “mainly  of  a 
treasonable  or  licentious  tendency,”  and  which  list  is  circulated  amongst  the  book- 
stalls by  order  of  the  authorities.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  section  contains  matter 
most  generally  interesting,  but  we  imagine  that  the  foreign  reader  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a glimpse  of  the  lighter  literature  of  the  empire  will  be  most  attracted  by 
the  section  upon  the  Seauo  Shwo  K'ea,  which  the  iearned  compiler  translates  by 
“ Essayists.”  This,  however,  hardly  conveys  the  conventional  meaning  attached  to 
the  word,  as  the  historical  and  other  novels  most  frequently  met  with  by  foreign 
students  are  included  under  this  head.  A large  portion  of  the  bulk  of  Chinese 
literature  is  only  preserved  now  in  a class  of  publications  termed  Ts’ung  Shoo,  which 
may  be  designated  “ Collections  of  Reprints.”  This  custom  has  tended  to  the  pre- 
servation of  numerous  writings  of  all  ages,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  known 
only  by  name,  from  incidental  quotations  in  more  permanent  authors.  These  collec- 
tions are  analogous  in  some  respects  to  Constable’s  Miscellany,  Bohn’s  Series,  and 
others  of  the  kind  in  England,  but  differ  from  them  in  that,  instead  of  being 
published  periodically,  the  complete  series  is  issued  at  once  as  an  indivisible  whole, 
and  it  is  only  rarely  that  any  of  the  separate  works  can  be  obtained  second-hand 
from  an  already  imperfect  series.  Mr.  Wylie  then  proceeds  to  give  the  contents  of 
a few  such  collections,  but  as  they  consist  of  titles  they  will  be  of  use  to  the  student 
of  Chinese  only.  In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  express  a hope  that  Mr.  Wylie  will 
find  it  possible  to  issue  a new  and  condensed  edition  of  his  most  valuable  work 
for  general  reading,  omitting  the  Chinese  type  of  all  save  absolute  titles.  Although, 
as  he  says,  the  works  he  has  noticed  form  but  a tithe  of  the  vast  field  of  Chinese 
literature,  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in  the  country  are  due  to  him  for  the  labours 
which  have  produced  so  valuable  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Chinese  literary 
enterprise. — ( From  the  Overland  China  Mail,  February  1,  1868.) 
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Publications  of  Triibner  <f  Co. 

Now  ready,  in  1 volume,  royal  8vo,  double  columns,  pp.  186,  sewed, 

price  21s. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  ON  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

Edited  by  N.  B.  Dennys.  Volume  I.  January  to  December,  1867. 
TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  536.  Price  18s. 

THE 

LIFE  OR  LEGEND  OF  GAUDAMA, 

THE  BUDHA  OF  THE  BURMESE. 

WITH  ANNOTATIONS,  THE  WAYS  TO  NEIBBAN,  AND  NOTICE 
ON  THE  PHONGYIES,  OR  BURMESE  MONKS. 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  P.  BIGANDET,  Bishop  of  Ramatha,  Vicar  ap.  of  Ava  and  Pegu. 

Rangoon,  1866. 

The  first  edition  of  the  “Life  of  Gaudama”  having  been  out  of  print  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  we  have,  at  the  request  of  several  highly  esteemed  persons,  come  to 
the  determination  of  publishing  a second  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  the  same 
work.  To  carry  on  the  plan  of  improvement  which  we  had  in  contemplation,  we 
have  been  favoured  by  a happy  circumstance.  We  have  with  much  labour  found  and 
procured  in  the  Burmese  Capital  a very  rare  palm-leaf  manuscript,  the  contents  of 
which  have  supplied  us  with  copious,  abundant,  and  interesting  details  respecting  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Gaudama. 

The  book  is  known  under  the  Pali  name  of  Tatha-gatha-oudana,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  Joyful  Utterance,  or  Praises  of  the  Tatha-gatha.  The  latter  expression  is 
one  of  the  many  titles  given  to  Gaudama  : it  means,  he  who  has  come  like  all  his 
predecessors.  In  the  opinion  of  Budhists  all  the  Budhas  who  appear  during  the 
duration  of  a world,  or  the  various  series  of  succeeding  worlds,  have  all  the  same 
mission  to  accomplish  ; they  are  gifted  with  the  same  perfect  science,  and  are  filled 
with  similar  feelings  of  compassion  for,  and  benevolence  towards,  all  beings.  Hence 
the  denomination  which  is  fitly  given  to  Gaudama,  the  last  of  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  will  be  found  some  particulars  concerning  the  author  of 
that  manuscript,  and  the  place  where  it  has  been  composed.  We  have  only  to  state 
here  that  we  have  gathered  therefrom  much  information  on  the  condition  of  Gau- 
dama, previous  to  his  last  existence — on  the  origin  of  the  Kapilawot  country,  where 
he  was  born,  and  on  the  kings  he  has  descended  from.  We  have  also  met  with  many 
new  details  on  the  great  intellectual  workings  of  Gaudama’s  mind  during  the  forty- 
nine  days  he  spent  in  meditation  around  the  Bodi-tree,  particularly  the  important 
theory  of  the  twelve  Nidanas,  or  causes  and  effects  which,  with  the  four  sublime 
ruths,  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  system.  We  have  also  found  many  im- 
portant particulars  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  Gaudama  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  public  life,  and  the  conversions  he  operated  whilst  engaged  in  the  work 
of  an  itinerant  preacher.  There,  loo,  we  have  gleaned  and  selected  a few  of  the  in- 
structions he  delivered  to  the  people  that  crowded  about  him.  The  story  of  Dewadad 
is  narrated  at  great  length.  We  have  carefully  written  down  what  is  said  of  the 
three  Assemblies  or  Councils  held  at  Radzagio,  Wethalie,  and  Pataliputra,  and 
what  is  mentioned  of  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Magatha  from  Adzatathat  to  Dam- 
mathoka.  We  have  mentioned  the  great  fact  of  the  spread  of  Budhism  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Magatha,  after  the  holding  of  the  Third  Council,  taking  care  to  re- 
late what  we  have  found  stated  concerning  its  diffusion  in  Pegu  and  Burmah. 

Numerous  notes  have  been  added  to  those  of  the  first  Edition,  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  and  explaining,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  principles  of  Budhism  and 
whatever  is  connected  with  that  religious  system. 
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Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  royal  8vo.,  pp.  xxiv.  and  404,  cloth,  with  a folio 
Atlas  of  20  plates,  and  28  tables  of  native  prints  in  the  text, 
price  £2  2s. 

BUDDHISM  IN  TIBET. 

Illustrated  by  literary  documents  and  objects  of  religious  worship.  With  an  account 
of  the  Buddhist  systems  preceding  it  in  India.  By  EMIL  SCHLAGINTWEIT,  LL.I). 


Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  8vo.,  pp.  xxiv.  and  1330,  cloth,  price  £2  2s. 

A TRILINGUAL  DICTIONARY, 

Being  a comprehensive  Lexicon  in  English,  Urdu,  and  Hindi,  exhibiting  the  sylla- 
bication, pronunciation,  and  etymology  of  English  words,  with  their  explanation  in 
English,  and  in  Urdu  and  Hindi  in  the  Homan  character. 

By  Mathura- Prasada  Misra,  Second  Master,  Queen’s  College,  Benares. 

“Of  Mr.  Mathura-Prashda’s  thorough  competency  for  such  an  enterprise  there 
could  be  no  better  proof  than  that  afforded  by  the  admirable  volume  before  us. 
In  respect  of  dealing  with  the  Urdd  and  Hindi  conjointly,  in  definition  of  the 
English,  it  has  no  predecessor;  as  an  English- Hindi  Dictionary,  it  is  the  first 
name-worthy  experiment  of  its  kind,  and  all  previous  English-Urdu  Dictionaries 
have  been  the  veriest  makeshifts.  We  have  examined  very  narrowly  a good  number 
of  pages  of  Mr.  Mathura-Prasada’s  work,  and  we  have  found  it  not  only  much  better 
than  we  had  anticipated,  but  deserving  of  high  commendation.  To  all  native  students 
of  English  in  the  North-Western  provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  this  Dictionary 
must  be  welcome  as  an  invaluable  help  ; and  we  should  advise  every  selected  candi- 
date for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  whose  destination  is  that  part  of  the  world,  to 
provide  himself  with  a copy  of  it  forthwith.”  — Examiner,  April  1 \th,  1868. 


In  2 volumes,  8vo.  pp.  lxxxii.  and  1056,  cloth,  price  12s. 

EGYPTIAN  CLIEONICLES; 

WITH 

A HARMONY  OF  SACRED  AND  EGYPTIAN  CHRONOLOGY, 

AND  AN 

APPENDIX  OF  BAEYLONIAN  & ASSYRIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

By  WILLIAM  PALMER,  M.A.,and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
This  work  reproduces  eight  Egyptian  schemes  of  Chronology,  all  containing  the 
same  elements,  and  throwing  light  one  on  another. 

It  exhibits  the  earliest  cyclical  scheme  in  three  Sothic  cycles  from  July  20  b.c. 
5702  to  July  20  b.c.  1322;  and  three  later  schemes  of  four  cycles  each,  ending 
July  20  a.d.  139. 

Within  this  astronomical  framework  human  time  begins  only  from  April  26  b.c. 
5361  ; and  accordingly  two  uncyclical  schemes  omit  those  34-1  merely  cosmical  years 
with  which  the  cyclical  schemes  begin. 

[Many  statements  of  heathen  writers,  and  the  Egyptian  Chronologies  of  Africanus, 
Eusebius,  and  Anianus  are  examined  and  their  peculiarities  are  accounted  for.]  The 
results,  too,  obtained  from  the  monuments  are  embodied  in  the  work. 

A sacred  reckoning  is  made  out,  on  a broad  principle  in  which  all  may  join,  iden- 
tical in  its  sum  with  what  the  author  might  have  given  as  his  own,  and  agreeing  with 
the  heathen  reckonings  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Indians. 

Lastly,  in  parallel  columns,  there  is  a Harmony  of  Sacred  and  Egyptian  Chronology 
TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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INDIAN,  COLONIAL,  AND  FOREIGN  DIRECTORIES 

FOR  1869. 

The  following  Indian,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Directories  will  be 
published  for  the  year  1869,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the  under- 
signed. In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  orders  should  be  given 
at  once : — 

INDIA,  CHINA,  ETC. 

Calcutta  Directory,  for  Bengal,  N.-W.  Provinces,  British  Bur- 
mah,  etc. 

Bombay  Calendar  and  Directory. 

Bombay  Almanac. 

Madras  People’s  Almanac  and  General  Directory. 

Poonah  Calendar  and  Directory. 

Ceylon  Directory  and  Handbook. 

China,  Japan,  and  Philippines  Directory. 

China  Directory. 

Shanghai  Hong  List. 

Penang  Directory. 

Mauritius  Almanac. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Melbourne  Directory. 

Sydney  Directory. 

Waugh’s  Australian  Almanac  (Sydney). 

Adelaide  Almanac,  Directory,  and  Guide  to  Australia. 

Port  Denison  Almanac. 

Queensland  Almanac  and  Directory  (Pugh’s). 

Western  Australian  Almanac  and  Directory. 

Kyneton  Almanac. 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  TASMANIA. 

Auckland  (New  Zealand)  Almanac. 

Otago  and  Southland  Almanac  and  Directory. 

Southern  Provinces  (New  Zealand)  Almanac  and  Directory. 
Tasmanian  Almanac. 

Wellington  Alm.amac. 

Hawkes  Bay  Almanac. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Directory. 

The  Natal  Almanac  and  Yearly  Register. 

Port  Elizabeth  Commercial  (sheet)  Almanac. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  RIYER  PLATE. 

The  Mexican  Almanac  and  Directory  of  Commerce. 

River  Plate  Handbook,  Guide,  Directory,  and  Almanac. 
Almanac  De  Rio  Do  Janeiro. 
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CANADA. 

Thf.  Canadian  Almanac. 

Canadian  Farmer’s  Almanac. 

Montreal  Almanac. 

Ottawa  Citizen  Almanac. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Bermuda. 

Jamaica  Almanac. 

Trinidad  Commercial  Register. 

TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  in  1 volume,  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

THE  SPECULATIONS  ON  METAPHYSICS, 
POLITY,  AND  MOEALITY 

OF  “THE  OLD  PHILOSOPHER” 

Xj  .a.  tt  t s z iel 

Translated  from  the  Chinese,  with  an  Introduction  by  John  Chalmers,  M.A. 
TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  in  1 volume,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  44,  cloth,  price  5s. 

ELEMENTS  OE  HINDI  AND  BRAJ 
BHAKHA  GRAMMAR. 

By  the  late  James  R.  Ballantyne,  LL.D.  Second  edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  in  1 vol.,  8vo.  pp.  vi.  and  344,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

RETROSPECTS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF 
INDIAN  POLICY. 


By  Major  Evans  Bell,  late  of  the  Madras  Staff  Corps,  author  of  “The  Empire 
in  India,”  “ The  Mysore  Reversion,”  etc. 

TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  5s. 

OUTLINES  OF  INDIAN  PHILOLOGY. 


WITH  A MAP, 

SHEWING  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  INDIAN  LANGUAGES. 
By  John  Beames.  Second  enlarged  and  revised  edition. 

TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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Publication?,  of  Trubner  <f  Co. 

In  the  press,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo. 

THE 

TRAVELS  OF  THE  BUDDHIST  PILGRIM, 

IFjAJH:  ZHULIN". 

Translated  from  the  Chinese,  with  Notes  and  Prolegomena,  by  S.  Beal,  Chaplain 
in  Her  Majesty’s  Fleet,  a Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  formerly  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

Now  Ready,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.,  pp.  xxiv.  and  874,  cloth,  price  21s. 

A DICTIONARY,  GUJARATI  & ENGLISH. 

By  SHAPURJI  EDALJI. 

SIECOIUTID  EDITIOU. 

ALSO,  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

A GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GUJARATI  LANGUAGE. 

In  1 vol.  8 vo.,  pp.  130,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

New  Publication  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland. 

Chronique  de  Abou-Djafar-Mohammed- 
Ben-Djarir-Ben-Yezid  Tabari, 

Traduite  par  M.  Hermann  Zotf.nberg.  Tome  I.  8vo.  pp.  608.  Sewed,  price  7*.  6 d. 
{To  be  completed  in  Four  Volumes.) 

TruBnek  & Co.,  60,  Paternoster  Bow,  London. 


In  2 vols.,  small  4to.,  pp.  774,  828,  cloth,  price  £4  4s. 

A Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

BY  THE  REV.  R.  MORRISON,  D.D. 

TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

In  2 vols.  8vo. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ZOROASTRIANS, 

AS  CONTAINED  IN  THEIR  SACRED  WRITINGS; 

With  a History  of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  Literatures ; and  a Grammar  of  the  Zend 
and  Pehlevi  Languages.  By  MARTIN  HAtJG,  Ph.  D.,  late  Superintendent 
of  Sanscrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College.  [In  preparation. 
TRtlBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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In  3 Volumes. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES. 

By  J.  TALBOYS  WHEELER,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in 
the  Foreign  Department. 

VOL  I.  THE  VEDIC  PERIOD  AND  THE  MAHA  BnA'RATA. 

8vo.  pp.  652,  Map  of  Ancient  India.  Handsomely  hound  in  cloth,  price  18j, 

[ A o to  ready. 

The  Second  Volume,  containing  the  Ramayana,  is  in  the  press. 

Now  ready.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  574,  cloth.  Price  18s.  (To  be  com- 
pleted in  three  volumes,  8vo.) 

THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA, 

AS  TOLD  BY  ITS  OWN  HISTORIANS, 

COMPRISING  THE  MUHAMMADAN  PERIOD. 

By  the  late  SIR  II.  M.  ELLIOT,  K.C.B.,  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Bengal 
Service.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Author,  by  Professor  Dowson, 
of  the  Sandhurst  Military  College. 

In  the  Press, 

IVL  E JVE  OIKS 

OF  THE 

HISTORY,  PHILOLOGY  & ETHNIC  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  THE 

RACES  OF  THE  NORTH-WESTERN  PROVINCES  OF  INDIA; 

Being  an  amplified  edition  of  the  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms.  By  the  late  SIR  H 
M.  ELLIOT,  K.C.B.,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Arranged 
from  Manuscript  Materials  collected  by  him,  and  Edited  by  John  Beames, 
M.R.A.S.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  the 
Philological  Society  of  London,  and  the  Societe  Asiatique  of  Paris. 


Now  ready,  1 vol.  imperial  8vo.,  pp.  xii.  560,  132,  price  £5  5s. 

A JAPANESE  & ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

WITH  AN 

ENGLISH  AND  JAPANESE  INDEX. 

By  J.  C.  HEPBURN,  A.M.,  M.D. 

This  volume  has  been  printed  with  the  greatest  care,  adding  to  the  Romanized 
transcription  of  every  Japanese  word  its  reproduction  in  Japanese  and  Chinese 
characters.  We  need  not  mention  how  important  this  book  is  to  every  Japanese 
and  Chinese  Student;  with  the  exception  of  Medhurst's  small  vocabulary  pub- 
lished at  Batavia  in  1830,  and  the  Japanese  and  Portuguese  Dictionary  printed  by 
the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  1603,  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  supply  European  Students 
with  a really  useful  handbook,  and  an  attempt  which,  according  to  some  leading 
scholars,  may  be  considered  a complete  success. 

The  greater  part  of  the  edition  has  been  sold  in  China  and  Japan  ; and  as  but  a 
limited  number  of  copies  are  left,  intending  purchasers  are  requested  to  send  their 
orders  without  delay. 
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Publications  of  Triibner  Sf  Co. 

This  day,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.,  Second  Edition,  price  10s.  6rf. 

THE 

LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS  OF  CONFUCIUS 

WITH  EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

By  JAMES  LEGGE,  D.D.  Reproduced  for  General  Readers  from  the  Author’s 
Work,  “ The  Chinese  Classics,  with  the  Original  Text.” 

LONDON:  TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

In  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.,  pp.  yi.  and  368,  cloth,  price  6s. 

ENGLISH  OUTLINE  VOCABULARY 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

STUDENTS  OF  THE  CHINESE,  JAPANESE, 

AND  OTHER  LANGUAGES. 

Arranged  by  JOHN  BELLOWS, 

With  Notes  on  the  Writing  of  Chinese  with  Roman  Letters.  By  Professor 
SUMMERS,  King's  College,  London. 


Now  readij,  in  1 Volume,  8c o.  xxxvi.  and  424  pages,  bound. 

£1  11s.  6rf. 

THE  LAGHU  KAUMUDI, 

A SANSKRIT  GRAMMAR  BY  VARADARAJA. 

With  an  English  Version,  Commentary,  and  References, 

BY  JAMES  R.  BALLANT  YNE,  LL.D, 

Principal  of  the  Sanskrit  College,  Benares. 

SECOND  EDITION.  BENARES  AND  LONDON,  1867. 

In  the  Preface  Mr.  R.  T.  H.  Griffith  expresses  himself  as  follows:  — 

The  Translation  of  the  Laghu  Kaumudi  by  the  late  Dr.  Ballantyne,  which,  as 
Professor  Max  Muller  observes,  “ has  enabled  even  beginners  to  find  their  way 
through  the  labyrinth  of  native  grammar,”  has  been  for  many  years  out  of  print, 
and  is  continually  enquired  for  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a well-grounded  know- 
ledge of  a language,  the  students  of  which  in  Europe  alone  may  be  counted  no 
longer  by  tens,  but  by  hundreds. 

For  the  publication  of  this  edition  such  students  are  indebted  to  the  enlightened 
liberality  of  II.  H.  the  Mahhrhjah  of  Vizianagram,  K.C.S.I.,  who  has  already  muni- 
ficently encouraged  Sanskrit  and  English  scholarship  in  this  country  by  his  endow- 
ments to  the  Queen’s  College  at  Benares  and  the  Universities  of  Calcutta  and 
Madras. 

The  Sanskrit  Text  and  English  Translation  have  been  carefully  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  Pandit  Bechan  Rama  Tiwari,  Librarian  of  the  Sanskrit  College,  and 
Bab li  Mathurfi  Prasfida  Misra,  Second  Master  of  the  English  College. 

Several  of  the  corrections  and  alterations  which  appear  in  this  edition  were  either 
made,  suggested,  or  approved,  years  ago  by  Dr.  Ballantyne  himself ; and  it  is  hoped 
that  no  change  has  been  made  in  which  he  would  not  have  thoroughly  concurred. 

TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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how  ready,  in  1 vol.  royal  8vo.,  pp.  viii.  and  296,  cloth, 
price  10s.  6 d. 

A SECOND,  REVISED,  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

THEODOR  BENFEY’S 

PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR 

OP  THE 

SANSKRIT  LANGUAGE, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  EARLY  STUDENTS. 

Now  Ready,  in  1 vol.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  80,  cloth,  price  2s.  6<L 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

An  attempt  to  trace  the  connection  of  the  Chinese  with  Western  Nations  in  their  Re- 
ligion, Superstitions,  Arts,  Language,  and  Traditions. 

By  JOHN  CHALMERS,  A.M. 

TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


In  1 vol.  crown  8vo.,  pp.  350,  cloth,  price  9s. 

THE  POETRY  OF  THE  ORIENT. 

Br  WILLIAM  ROUNSEVILLE  ALGER. 

“ What  precious  things  I found  in  Oriental  Lands, 

Returning  home,  I brought  them  in  my  votive  hands.” 

Among  the  rich  contents  of  this  charming  volume  we  may  mention  the  following'  — 
English  Translations  from  the  Eastern  Tongues  ; French  Translations  from  the  Eastern 
Tongues ; German  Translations  from  the  Eastern  Tongues  ; Mirtsa  Shaffif,  a living 
Persian  Poet ; Chinese  Poetry  ; Hebrew  Poetry ; The  Hindu  Drama ; The  Rama- 
yana,  Yalmiki’s  Epic;  Episode  of  Ravana  and  Sita;  The  Mahabharata,  Vyasa’s 
Epic;  Arabian  Poetry;  The  Shah  Nameh  of  Firdousi ; Firdousi’s  Terrible  Satire 
on  Mahmoud;  The  Sect  of  Sufis;  Characteristics  of  Oriental  Poetry;  Metrical 
Specimens. 

Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  4to.  cloth,  price  10s.  6 d. 

THE  MEGHA-DUTA: 

OR,  CLOUD  MESSENGER. 

.A.  POEM,  I NT  THE  SANSKRIT  LANGUAGE,  BY 
KALIDASA. 

Translated,  with  Notes,  by  the  late  H.  H.  WILSON,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition,  with  an  enlarged  Vocabulary,  by  FRANCIS  JOHNSON. 


28  Publications  oj  Trubner  8f  Co. 


Now  Eeady,  in  1 vol.  8vo.  pp.  460,  cloth,  price  12«. 


A MODERN  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON. 


BY  N.  CONTOPOULOS. 

This  Dictionary,  compiled  by  a Native  Greek  Scholar,  is  intended  to  meet  a real 
want.  The  Dictionary  by  A.  J.  Lowndes,  printed  at  Corfu  in  1836,  has  been  out  of 
print  for  years,  and  the  one  by  Professor  Sophocles,  of  Harvard  Colleges,  Mass.,  U.S., 
limited  as  it  is  to  Byzantine  Greek,  is  not  likely  to  satisfy  the  Student  who  desires, 
above  all,  out  of  the  abundance  of  that  wonderful  language,  a complete  and  faithful 
representation  of  the  popular  idioms  of  Modern  Greece. 

TRUBNER  & CO„  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


New  Edition  of  the  First  Volume  of  Professor  Wilson’s 
Translation  of  the  Rig-Veda. 

Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  8vo.,  pp.  lii.  and  348,  cloth,  price  21a. 

RIG-VEDA  SANHITA. 

A COLLECTION  OF  ANCIENT  HINDU  HYMNS. 

Constituting  the  First  Ashtaka,  or  Book  of  the  Rig-veda ; the  oldest  authority  for 
the  religious  and  social  institution  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the  Original 
Sanskrit.  By  the  late  H.  H.  WILSON,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  etc.  etc.  Second  Edition, 
with  a Postscript  by  DR.  FITZEDWARD  HALL. 

The  first  volume  of  the  late  Professor  Wilson’s  translation  of  the  Rig-veda 
having  become  very  rare,  the  Publishers  were  induced  to  publish  a second  edition, 
printed  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Hall.  Beyond  the  correction  of 
oversights  in  quoting,  translating,  and  press-reading,  the  amending  and  considerably 
amplifying  of  the  “ Index  of  Names,”  very  little  has  been  attempted  by  the  editor 
in  this  new  edition.  It  is  hoped  that  this  volume,  containing  Wilson’s  celebrated 
introduction  to  the  Rig-veda,  not  now  accessible  in  any  other  shape,  will  prove 
acceptable  to  scholars  in  Europe  and  India.  It  may  be  bought  separately,  or  to- 
gether with  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes,  which  are  still  in  print.  The 
fifth  volume,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Professor  Cowell,  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
shortly  appear. 

TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


Now  Heady,  in  8vo.  pp.  70,  price  4s.  6rf. 

THE  RAGHUVAN  S A. 

BY  KALIDASA.  No.  1.  (Cantos  1-3). 

WITH  NOTES  AND  GHAMMATICAL  EXPLANATIONS, 

By  Rev.  K.  M.  BANERJEA,  Second  Professor  of  Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta  ; 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  Fort  William  ; Honorary  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London.  Calcutta,  1866.  Sewed. 

This  Edition  has  been  published,  not  with  a view  of  meeting  the  approbation  of 
learned  criticism,  but  of  enabling  Students  and  beginners  to  get  acquainted  with 
Kalidasa’s  standard  poem.  The  numerous  explanatory  notes,  which  occur  on  every 
page,  will  make  the  understanding  of  this  text  an  easy  task  even  to  those  who  have 
obtained  but  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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60,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  imp.  8vo.,  pp.  xiv.  and  322,  bound  in  cloth, 

price  1 8s. 

A SECOND  ISSUE  OF  THE 

K H I R A.D-AFROZ 

(THE  ILLUMINATOR  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING), 
RY  MAULAYI  HAFIZU’D-DIN. 

A NEW  EDITION  OP  THE  HINDUSTANI  TEXT, 

Carefully  Revised,  with  Notes.  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  EDWARD  B.  EAST- 
WICK,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

Professor  of  Hindustani  at  the  late  East  India  College,  Haileybury. 


Now  Ready,  in  1 vol.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  400,  bound  in  full  calf  limp,  red 

edges,  7s.  6d. 

OUTLINE  DICTIONARY 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  MISSIONARIES,  EXPLORERS,  AND 
STUDENTS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  use  of  the  ordinary  English  Alphabet  in  tran- 
scribing foreign  languages. 

By  MAX  MULLER,  M.A.,  Taylorian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  Vocabulary  compiled  by  JOHN  BELLOWS. 

TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


Now  Published,  in  one  Volume,  small  4to.  pp.  512,  beautifully  printed  in  the  old 
style  by  Whittingham.  Price  30s. 

Revue  Analytique  des  Ouvrages  ecrits  en 

Centons, 

DEPUIS  LES  TEMPS  ANCIENS,  JUSQU’AU  XTX^me  SIECLE. 

Par  un  Bibliophile  Beige. 

“ Centones  apud  Grammaticos  dici  solent  qui  carminibus  Homeri  seu  Virgilii, 
propria  opera,  more  centonario,  ex  multis  hinc  inde  compositis,  in  unum  sarciuntur 
corpus.” — Tapia. 

Only  a small  number  of  Bibliophiles  will  have  the  pleasure  of  possessing  this 
beautiful  volume,  the  edition  having  been  restricted  to  112  copies.  The  learned 
author  commences  by  treating  on  the  definitions  and  different  acceptations  of  the 
word  Centon  ; describes  the  oldest  known  compositions  of  this  kind  of  literature, 
and  observes  that  modern  writers  have  often  applied  this  word  Centon  in  a much 
more  extended  sense  than  that  given  it  by  the  ancient  writers  and  grammarians. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  followed  by  the  indication  of  the  principal  sources  for 
the  study  of  the  Centons.  These  preliminaries,  filling  33  pages,  are  followed  by  a 
Centoniana  or  Collection  of  Centons.  The  oldest  of  them  is  met  with  in  the  book 
of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  and  the  latest  communicated  by  our  author  is  by  L.  A. 
Decamps,  and  dates  of  the  year  1817. 

TRUBNER  & CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


•30  Publications  of  Trubner  8f  Co. 

Now  ready,  in  1 vol.  cloth,  4to.  pp.  156,  price  15a. 

VISIBLE  SPEECH: 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  UNIVERSAL  ALPHABETICS; 

Or  Self-Interpreting  Physiological  Letters,  for  the  Writing  of 
all  Languages  in  one  Alphabet, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  TABLES,  DIAGRAMS,  AND  EXAMPLES. 

By  ALEX.  MELVILLE  BELL,  F.E.I.S.,  F.R.S.A.,  Professor  of  Vocal  Physiology, 

etc.,  etc. 

IZtSTALTTG-TXIEaALIj  lELDITIOlsr. 


Now  ready,  4to.  pp.  16,  sewed,  price  la. 

ENGLISH  VISIBLE  SPEECH  FOR  THE  MILLION; 

For  communicating  the  exact  Pronunciation  of  the  Language  to  Native  or  Foreign 
Learners,  and  for  teaching  Children  and  Illiterate  Adults  to  Read  in  a few  Days. 

By  ALEXANDER  MELVILLE  BELL,  E.E.I.S.,  E.R.S.A. 


Now  Ready, 

RESULTS 

OF  A 

Scientific  Mission  to  India  and  High  Asia, 

Undertaken  between  the  years  mdcccliv.  and  mdccclviii.,  by  order  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  by 

Hermann  de  Schlagintweit-Sakunlunski,  Adolphe,  and  Robert 
DE  ScnLAGINTWEIT. 

Vol.  IV.  Text,  containing  Meteorology  of  India,  an  Analysis  of  the  Physical 
Conditions  of  India,  the  IIim;Ilaya,  Western  Tibet,  and  Turkistan,  with  numerous 
Tables,  Diagrams,  and  Maps.  Based  upon  observations  made  by  Messrs,  de  Schla- 
gintweit  cn  route,  and  collected  from  various  Stations  erected  during  their  Magnetic 
Survey,  and  increased  by  numerous  additions  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Officers  of 
the  Medical  Departments.  By  Hermann  de  Schlagintweit-Sakunlunski.  First 
Part.  Distribution  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Air,  and  Isothermal  lines,  with  con- 
siderations on  Climate  and  Sanitary  Conditions.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  586. 

With  an  Atlas,  largest  folio,  containing  nine  Panoramas  and  Views  in  Chromo- 
lithography, and  four  Meteorological  Maps  and  Tables  in  a Portfolio.  Trice  £i  4*. 

Vol.  I.  containing  Astronomical  Determinations  of  Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  and 
Magnetic  Observations.  Text.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  496,  and  Atlas,  elephant  folio. 
London,  1861.  £i  4 s. 

Vol  II.  General  Hyprometryof  India,  the  Himalaya  and  Western  Tibet,  with 
Sections  across  the  chains  of  the  Karakorum  and  Kuenlden.  Text.  4to.  cloth, 
pp.  502,  and  Atlas,  elephant  folio.  London,  1862.  £\  4s. 

Vol  III.  Route  Book  of  the  Western  Parts  of  the  Himalaya,  Tibet,  and  Central 
Asia;  and  Geographical  Glossary  from  the  languages  of  India  and  Tibet,  including 
the  phonetic  transcription  and  interpretation.  Text.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xxvi.  and  264. 
and  Atlas,  elephant  folio.  London,  1863.  £1  4s. 

LONDON:  TRUBNER  & Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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The  following  Works,  intended  as  Text  Books  for  Candidates  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  are  either  Published  or  kept  in  Numbers  by 

T R U B N E R SC.  C O., 

60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

ARABIC. 

Newman. — A Handbook  of  Modern  Arabic ; consisting  of  a Practical  Grammar  with 
numerous  Examples,  Dialogues,  and  Newspaper  Extracts.  In  a European  Type.  By  Francis 
W.  Newman.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  190,  cloth.  London , 1866.  6s. 

BENGALI. 

Yates. — A Bengali  Grammar.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Yates,  D.D.  Reprinted  with 

Improvements  from  his  Introduction  to  the  Bengali  Language.  Edited  by  J.  Wknoer.  I2mo. 
pp.  iv.  and  150,  sewed.  Calcutta,  1864.  3s. 

Shama  Churn  Sircar.-  Introduction  to  the  Bengalee  Language,  adapted  to  Students 
who  know  English.  In  2 Parts.  By  Shama  Churn  Sircar.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
Improved.  8vo.  pp.  x.  and  451,  cloth.  Calcutta,  1861.  12s. 

Bharatabarshera  Itihasa ; a History  of  India  in  Bengali.  By  Tarin£  Chakan 

Ch attkuj ea.  Second  Part.  12mo.  pp.  8,  242,  sewed.  Calcutta,  1866.  4s. 

BRAJ-BHASHA. 

Ballantyne.— Elements  of  Braj-Bhakha  and  Hindi  Grammar.  By  the  late  J.  R. 

Ballantyne,  LL.l).  Second  edition.  12mo.  pp.  38,  cloth.  London,  1868.  5s. 

Raja-Niti:  a Collection  of  Hindu  Apologues  in  the  Braj-Bhasha  Language.  Revised 
Edition,  nith  a Preface,  .Votes  and  Supplemental  Glossary.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  368,  1014,  cloth. 
Allahabad,  1854.  lSs. 

CANARESE. 

Hodson. — An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Kannada  or  Canarese  Language  ; in  which 
every  word  used  in  the  Examples  is  Translated,  and  the  Pronunciation  is  given  in  English 
Characters.  By  Th.  Hodson.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  128,  cloth.  Bangalore, 
1864.  7s.  Gd.  " 

Dialogues  in  Canarese.  By  Mtoshi  Shktnivasiah.  With  an  English  translation, 
by  Richard  G.  Hodson.  Revised  by  the  Rev.  D.  Sanderson.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  vi. 
and  2*26,  cloth.  Bangalore , 1865.  65. 

Katha  Sangraha;  or,  Canarese  Selections.  Prose.  Compiled  by  Daniel  Sanderson, 

8vo.  pp.  vi.  and  562,  cloth.  Bangalore , 1863.  21s. 

Ramasamy.  A Grammatical  Vocabulary  in  English  and  Canarese,  classified  under 

the  various  Parts  of  Speech.  By  M.  Ramasamy.  Third  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  196.  boards. 
Bangalore.  1858.  3». 

Reeve.— A Dictionary,  Canarese  and  English.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Reeve.  Revised, 
corrected,  and  enlarged  by  Daniel  Sanderson.  8vo.  pp.  1040,  half-calf.  Bangalore,  1858.  £2  2s. 
Reeve.— A Dictionary,  Canarese  and  English.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Reeve.  Revised, 
corrected,  and  abridged  by  Daniel  Sanderson.  8vo.  pp.  276,  half-calf.  Bangalore,  1858.  14s. 
Seventy  (The)  Stories  in  Canarese ; forming  a Series  of  Progressive  Lessons,  especially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Canarese  Students,  in  their  early  studies,  and  for  Schools.  Fifth  Edition. 
8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  100,  boards.  Bangalore,  1860.  2s.  ‘id . 

English  and  Canarese  Vocabulary  of  Familiar  Words  with  Easy  Sentences.  Second 

•Edition.  24mo.  pp.  46,  sewed.  Bangalore,  1864. 

GUJARATI. 

Shapurji  Edalji. — A Grammar  of  the  Gujarati  Language.  By  Shapurji  Edalji. 

8vo.  pp.  128,  boards.  Bombay,  1867  10s.  6 d. 

Shapurji  Edalji.— A Dictionary,  Gujarati  and  English.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  (In  the  press) . 

HINDI. 

Ballantyne. — Elements  of  Hindi  and  Braj-Bhakha  Grammar.  By  the  late  J.  R. 

Ballantyne,  LL.D.  Second  edition,  12mo.  pp.  38,  cloth.  London,  1868.  5s. 

The  Baital  Pachisi;  or,  Twelve  Tales  of  a Demon.  Hindi  Text  in  the  Devanagari  as 
well  as  in  the  Hindustani  character,  with  an  Interlinear,  and  another  free  English  translation. 
Royal  8vo.  pp.  x.  370,  cloth.  Hertford,  1865.  12 s. 

Singhasana  Battisi  (also  called  the  Vixrama  Charita).  In  Hindi.  8vo.  pp.  197, 
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